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PEEFACE 

TO 

THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


The  reception  which  has  been  given  to  the  first 
edition  of  this  book  may  be  taken  as  showing  that  it 
supplied  a  real  want,  and  that,  notwithstanding  some 
manifest  defects,  it  has  been  found  to  be  useful.  The 
speedy  demand  for  a  second  edition  has  led  to  a  revi- 
sion, as  thorough  as  the  very  short  time  which  circum- 
stances allowed  for  it  has  made  possible.  And  I  trust 
that  I  have  made  considerable  improvements,  especi- 
ally in  the  early  part.  I  believe  that  I  have  done 
something  to  lessen  the  faults  which  followed  almost 
necessarily  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  first  written.  But  I  fear  that  they  may  still  be 
too  clearly  seen,  even  in  the  present  form  of  the 
work.  I  could  see  also  that  many  improvements 
might  have  been  made  in  the  maps,  especially  the 
earlier  ones.  But  a  thorough  revision  of  them  would 
have  needed  a  far  longer  time  than  could  just  now 
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be  j;ivon  to  the  work.  I  have  therefore  done  nothing 
uiort'  than  adapt  the  last  map  in  the  South-Eastern 
8KTU^  to  tla»  latest  arrangements  of  1880-1881. 
It  ii)\o\vs  how  unstable  a  thing  political  geography  is 
that  i'hangos  of  this  kind  have  already  been  needed, 
In^th  in  tlio  map  and  in  the  text.  And  I  may  per- 
haps bo  forgiven  if  I  hope  that  my  work  in  this  way 
may  not  yet  be  over. 


HUMKRLBASE,   WeLLS  : 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


It  is  now  several  years  since  this  book  was  begunr 
It  has  been  delayed  by  a  crowd  of  causes,  by  a 
temporary  loss  of  strength,  by  enforced  absence  from 
England,  by  other  occupations  and  interruptions  of 
various  kinds.  I  mention  this  only  because  of  the 
effect  which  I  fear  it  has  had  on  the  book  itself.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  make  it,  what  a  book  should, 
if  possible,  be,  the  result  of  one  continuous  effort. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  kindness  of  the  publishers 
allowed  the  early  part  to  be  printed  some  years  back 
has,  I  fear,  led  to  some  repetition  and  even  contradic- 
tion. A  certain  change  of  plan  was  found  unavoid- 
able. It  proved  impossible  to  go  through  the 
whole  volume  according  to  the  method  of  the  earlier 
chapters.  Instead  of  treating  Europe  as  a  whole,  I 
found  it  needful  to  divide  it  into  several  large  geo- 
graphical groups.  The  result  is  that  each  of  the? 
later  chapters  has  had  to  go  over  again  some  small 
amount  of  ground   which   had   been  already  gone 
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over  in  the  earlier  chapters.  In  some  cases  later 
lights  have  led  to  some  changes  of  view  or  expres- 
sion. I  have  marked  these,  as  far  as  I  could,  in 
the  Additions  and  Corrections.  If  in  any  case  I 
liave  failed  to  do  so,  the  later  statement  is  the  one 
which  should  be  relied  on. 

I  hope  tliat  I  have  made  the  object  of  the  work 
clear  in  the  Introductory  Chapter.  It  is  really  a 
very  humble  one.  It  aims  at  little  more  than  tracing 
out  the  extent  of  various  states  at  different  times, 
and  at  attempting  to  place  the  various  changes  in 
their  due  relation  to  one  another  and  to  their  causes. 
I  am  not,  strictly  speaking,  writing  history.  I  have 
little  to  do  with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country. 
I  have  looked  at  events  mainly  with  reference  to 
their  effect  on  the  European  map.  This  has  led  to  a 
reversal  of  what  to  many  will  seem  the  natural  order 
of  things.  In  a  constitutional  history  of  Europe,  our 
own  island  would  claim  the  very  first  place.  In  my 
strictly  geographical  point  of  view,  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  giving  it  the  last. 

I  of  course  assume  in  the  reader  a  certain  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  European  history,  at  least  as  much 
as  may  be  learned  from  my  own  General  Sketch. 
Names  and  things  which  have  been  explained  there  I 
have  not  thought  it  needful  to  explain  again.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  found  myself  far  more  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  some  parts  of  the  work  than  with 
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Others.  No  one  can  take  an  eqiial  interest  in,  or 
have  an  equal  knowledge  of,  all  branches  of  so  wide  a 
subject.  Some  parts  of  the  book  will  represent  real 
original  research  ;  others  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  far 
less  thorough  way,  and  will  represent  only  know- 
ledge got  up  for  the  occasion.  In  such  cases  the 
reader  will  doubtless  find  out  the  difference  for 
himself.  But  I  have  felt  my  own  deficiencies  most 
keenly  in  the  German  part.  No  part  of  European 
history  is  to  me  more  attractive  than  the  early 
history  of  the  German  kingdom  as  such.  No  part  is 
to  me  less  attractive  than  the  endless  family  divisions 
and  unions  of  the  smaller  German  states. 

In  the  Slavonic  part  I  have  found  great  difficulty 
in  following  any  uniform  system  of  spelling.  I  con- 
sulted several  Slavonic  scholars.  Each  gave  me 
advice,  and  each  supported  his  own  advice  by  argu- 
ments which  I  should  have  thought  unanswerable,  if 
I  had  not  seen  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  wholly 
different  advice  given  me  by  the  others.  When  the 
teachers  differ  so  widely,  the  learner  will,  I  hope,  be 
forgiven,  if  the  result  is  sometimes  a  little  chaotic.  I 
have  tried  to  write  Slavonic  names  so  as  to  give 
some  approach  to  the  sound,  as  far  as  I  know  it.  But 
I  fear  that  I  have  succeeded  very  imperfectly. 

In  such  a  crowd  of  names,  dates,  and  the  like, 
there  must  be  many  small  inaccuracies.  In  the  case 
of  the  smaller  dates,  those  which  do  not  mark  the 
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great  epochs  of  history,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  get 
wrong  by  a  year  or  so.  Sometimes  there  is  an 
actual  difference  of  statement  in  different  authorities. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  difference  in  the  reckoning  of 
the  year.  For  instance,  In  what  year  was  Calais 
lost  to  England  ?  We  should  say  1558.  A  writer  at 
the  time  would  say  1557.  Then  again  there  is  no 
slip  of  either  pen  or  press  so  easy  as  putting  a  wrong 
figure,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  great  and  obvious 
dates,  or  again  when  the  mistake  is  very  far  wrong 
indeed,  there  is  no  slip  of  pen  or  press  so  likely  to  be 
passed  by  in  revision.  And  again  there  is  often 
room  for  question  as  to  the  date  which  should  be 
marked.  In  recording  a  transfer  of  territory  from 
one  power  to  another,  what  should  be  the  date 
given?  The  actual  military  occupation  and  the 
formal  diplomatic  cession  are  often  several  years 
apart.  Which  of  these  dates  should  be  chosen  ?  I 
have  found  it  hard  to  follow  any  fixed  rule  in  such 
matters.  Sometimes  the  military  occupation  seems 
the  most  important  point,  sometimes  the  diplomatic 
cession.  I  believe  that  in  each  case  where  a  question 
of  this  sort  might  arise,  I  could  give  a  reason  for  the 
date  which  has  been  chosen ;  but  here  there  has  been 
no  room  to  enter  into  discussions.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  shall  be  deeply  thankful  to  any  one  who  wi]l 
point  out  to  me  any  mistakes  or  seeming  mistakes 
in  these  or  any  other  matters. 
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The  maps  have  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
I  somewhat  regret  that  it  has  been  found  needful 
to  bind  them  separately  from  the  text,  because  this 
looks  as  if  they  made  some  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  an  historical  atlas.  To  this  they  lay 
no  claim.  They  are  meant  simply  to  illustrate  the 
text,  and  in  no  way  enter  into  competition  either 
with  such  an  elaborate  collection  as  that  of  Spruner* 
Menke,  or  even  with  collections  much  less  elaborate 
than  that.  Those  maps  are  meant  to  be  com- 
panions in  studying  the  history  of  the  several 
periods.  Mine  do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than 
to  illustrate  changes  of  boundary  in  a  general  way. 
It  was  found,  as  the  work  went  on,  that  it  was 
better  on  the  whole  to  increase  the  number  of  maps, 
even  at  the  expense  of  making  each  map  smaller. 
'Hiere  are  disadvantages  both  ways.  In  the  maps 
of  South-Eastem  Europe,  for  instance,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  show  the  small  states  which  arose  in 
Greece  after  the  Latin  Conquest  at  all  clearly.  But 
this  evil  seemed  to  be  counterbalanced  by  giving  as 
many  pictures  as  might  be  of  the  shifting  frontier 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  towards  the  Bulgarian,  the 
Frank,  and  the  Ottoman. 

In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  taken  some  small 
liberties  with  my  dates.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
map  of  the  greatest  extent  of  the  Saracen  do- 
minion  shows   all    the    countries    which    were    at 
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any  lime  under  the  Saracen  power.  But  there 
was  no  one  moment  when  the  Saracen  power  took 
in  the  whole  extent  shown  in  the  map.  Sind  and 
Septimania  were  lost  before  Crete  and  Sicily  were 
won.  But  such  a  view  as  I  have  given  seemed  on 
the  whole  more  instructive  than  it  would  have  been 
to  substitute  two  or  three  maps  showing  the  various 
losses  and  gains  at  a  few  years'  distance  from  one 
another. 

I  have  to  thank  a  crowd  of  friends,  includ- 
ing some  whom  I  have  never  seen,  for  many 
hints,  and  for  much  help  given  in  various  ways. 
Such  are  Professor  Pauli  of  G'dttingen,  Professor 
Steenstrup  of  Copenhagen,  Professor  Romanos  of 
Corfu,  M.  J.-B.  Galiffe  of  Geneva,  Dr.  Paul  Turner 
of  Budapest,  Professor  A.  W.  Ward  of  Manchester, 
the  Eev.  H.  P.  Tozer,  Mr.  Ralston,  Mr.  Morfill, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and  my  son-in-law  Arthur 
John  Evans,  whose  praise  is  in  all  South-Slavonic 
lands. 

BOXERLEAZE,  WeLLS  : 

Deoember  16,  1880. 
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HISTORICAL    GEOGRAPHY 

OF    EUROPE. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  work  which  we  liave  now  before  us  is  to  trace    chap. 
out  the  extent  of  territory  which  the  different  states  ' — r — • 
and  nations  of  Europe  and  the  neighbouring  lands  have  ©f  mstoS. 
held  at  different  times  in  the  world's  history,  to  mark  gmph^ 
the  different  boundaries  wliicli  tlie  same  country  has 
had,  and  tlie  different  meanings  in  which  tlie  same  name 
has  been  used.     It  is  of  great  importance  carefuDy  to 
make  these  distinctions,  because  great  mistakes  as  to  the 
facts  of  history  are  often  caused  through  men  thinking 
and  speaking  as  if  the  names  of  different  countries,  say 
for  instance  England,  France,  Burgundy,  Austria,  have 
always  meant  exactly  the  same  extent  of  territory.  His- 
torical geography,  in  this  sense,  differs  from  physical 
geography,  which  regards  the  natural  features  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  differs  also  from  studies  like  ethnology 
and  comparative  philology,  which  have  to  do  directly 
with  the  differences  between  one  nation  and  another,with 
their  movements  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another, 
and  with  the  relations  to  be  found  among  the  languages 
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<:vion  by  them.  But,  though  historical  geography  is 
v::5:iiK't  from  these  studies,  it  makes  much  use  of  them. 
For  tlio  physical  geography  of  a  country  always  has  a 
i:r\Hit  eflei^t  upon  its  poUtical  history,  and  the  disper- 
sion:;' and  movements  of  different  nations  are  exactly 
rho;?o  parts  of  history  which  liave  most  to  do  with  fix- 
iuir  the  names  and  tlie  boundaries  of  different  coun- 
trio:?  at  different  times.     England^  for  instance,  is,  in 
siirioiness,  tlie  land  of  tlie  Enghsh  wherever  they  may 
i^^ttlo,  whether  in  theii-   old  home  on  the  European 
ivntinent,  or  in  the  isle  of  Britain,  or  in  New  England 
Inn'ond  tlie  Ocean.   But  the  extent  of  territory  which 
was  in  this  way  to  become  England  was  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  Enghsh  settled.    And  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  has  been  influenced,  above  all  things,  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  Enghsh  settlement  which  has  made 
the  English  name  famous  was  made  in  an  island.    But, 
when  England  had  become  the  name  of  a  distinct 
political  dominion,  its  meaning  was  Uable  to  change  as 
that  dominion  advanced  or  went  back.    Thus  the  bor- 
ders of  England  and  Scotland  have  greatly  changed  at 
different  times,  and  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  has  led 
to  many  misunderstandings  in  reading  the  history  of 
the  two  countries.    And  so  with  all  other  cases  of  the 
kind  ;  the  physical  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  the  different  nations  wliich  have  occupied  it, 
have  always  been  the  determining  causes  of  its  pohtical 
divisions.     But  it  is  with  tlie  pohtical  divisions  that 
historical  geography  has  to  deal  in  the  first  place. 
With  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  with  the  people  who 
occupy  it,  it  has  to  deal  only  so  far  as  they  have  in- 
fluenced the  political  divisions.    Our  present  business 
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in  short  is,  first  to  draw  the  map  of  the  countries  chap. 
witli  which  we  are  concerned  as  it  appeared  after  each  ' — . — -* 
of  the  difierent  changes  which  they  have  gone  through, 
and  then  to  point  out  the  historical  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  changes  on  the  map.  In  this  way  we  shall 
always  see  what  was  the  meaning  of  any  geographical 
name  at  any  particular  time,  and  we  shall  thus  avoid 
mistakes,  some  of  which  have  often  led  to  really  im- 
portant practical  consequences. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  in  looking  at  the  geography  Distmctioii; 
of  Europe  for  our  present  purpose,  we  must  look  first  gmphicai 
at  the  land  itself,  and  then  at  the  nations  which  occupy  cai  Name*, 
it.  And,  in  so  doing,  it  may  be  well  first  of  all 
to  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  names  which  we 
shaD  have  to  use.  Some  names  of  countries  are  strictly 
geographical ;  they  really  mean  a  certain  part  of  the 
-earth's  surface  marked  out  by  boundaries  which  cannot 
well  be  changed.  Others  simply  mean  the  extent  of 
country  which  is  occupied  at  any  time  by  a  particular 
nation,  an  extent  whose  boundaries  may  easily  be 
changed.  Thus  Britain  is  a  strictly  geographical 
name,  meaning  an  island  whose  shape  and  boundaries 
must  always  be  nearly  the  same.  England^  Scotland^ 
Wales^  are  names  of  parts  of  that  island,  called  after 
diflferent  nations  which  have  settled  in  it,  and  the 
boundaries  of  all  of  which  have  differed  greatly  at 
different  times.  Spain  again  is  the  geographical 
name  of  a  peninsula  which  is  almost  as  well  marked 
out  by  nature  as  the  island  of  Britain.  Castile^  Ara- 
gonj  Portugal^  ai'e  political  names  of  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  Spain.  They  are  the  names  of  states 
whose  boundaries  have  greatly  varied,  and  which 
have   sometimes  formed   separate  governments  and 
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j^HttOiimos  liave  been  joined  togetlier.^  Gaul  again 
i#  iho  **eo<n^pliical  name  of  a  country  which  is  not 
^^  clearly  marked  out  all  round  by  nature  as  the 
island  of  Britain  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  but 
whioh  is  well  marked  on  three  sides,  to  the  north, 
^nith«  and  west.  Within  the  limits  of  Gaul,  names  like 
/•  ni#i(Y,  Flanderfi^  Britanny,  Burgundy^  and  Aquitainey 
Hfo  ix^litical  names  of  pai'ts  of  the  country,  whose  limits 
have  varied  as  much  at  different  times  as  those  of  the 
different  parts  of  Britain  and  Spain.  This  is  the  differ- 
once  between  strictly  geographical  names  which  do  not 
alter  and  political  names  which  do  alter.  No  doubt 
(iaHl2LndBntain  were  in  the  beginning  political  names, 
names  given  to  the  land  from  those  who  occupied  it, 
just  as  much  as  the  names  France  and  Ejigland.  But 
the  settlements  from  which  those  lands  took  the  names 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  took  place  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  trustworthy  history,  while  the  settlements  from 
which  parts  of  those  lands  took  the  names  of  France 
and  England  happened  in  times  long  after  trustworthy 
history  began,  and  for  which  we  are  therefore  ready 
with  dates  and  names.  Thus  Gaul  and  Britain  are  the 
oldest  received  names  of  those  lands ;  they  are  the 
names  which  those  lands  bore  when  we  first  hear 
of  them.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  keep  them 
in  use  as  strictly  geographical  names,  as  always  mean- 
ing that  part  of  tlie  earth's  surface  which  they  meant 

^  In  modem  use  we  speak  of  Spain  as  only  one  part,  though 
much  the  lorgei*  pail,  of  the  peninsuLi,  and  of  Portugal  as  another 
part.  But  this  simply  comes  from  the  accident  that,  for  some  cen- 
turieft  past,  all  the  other  Spanish  kingdoms  have  heen  joined  under 
one  government,  while  Portugal  has  remained  separate.  In  speak- 
ing of  any  time  till  neai*  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  sera, 
the  word  Sjxiin  must  always  he  used  in  the  geographical  sense,  as 
the  name  of  the  whole  peninsuLu 
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when  we  first  hear  of  them.     In  this  book  therefore,    chap. 

L 
Gaul^  Bntain^  Spain^  and  other  ng-nies  of  the  same  kind,  ' — * — ' 

will  always  be  used  to  mean  a  certain  space  on  the 
map,  whoever  may  be  its  inhabitants,  or  whatever 
may  be  its  government,  at  any  particular  time.  But 
names  like  France,  England,  Castile,  will  be  used  to 
mean  the  territory  to  which  they  were  poUtically  ap- 
plied at  the  time  of  which  we  may  be  speaking,  a  terri- 
toiy  which  has  been  greater  and  less  at  different  times. 
Thus,  the  cities  of  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh  have  always 
been  in  Britain  since  they  were  built.  They  have 
sometimes  been  in  England  and  sometimes  not.  The 
•cities  of  Marseilles,  Geneva,  Strassburg,  and  Arras, 
have  always  been  in  Gaul  ever  since  they  were  built. 
They  have  sometimes  been  in  France  and  sometimes 
not,  according  to  political  changes. 

§  1.  Geographical  Aspect  of  Europe. 

Our  present  business  is  with  the  Historical  Geography 
of  Europe,  and  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
only  so  far  as  they  concern  the  geography  of  Europe. 
But  we  sliall  have  to  speak  of  all  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Old  World,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  those 
parts  of  the  three  which  come  nearest  to  one  another, 
and  in  which  the  real  history  of  the  world  begins.  The  Medi. 

^  ^  ^  terraneAn 

These  are  those  parts  of  all  three  which  lie  round  the  ^^^ 
Mediterranean  sea,  the  lands  whicli  gradually  came  to 
form  the  Empire  of  Rome.  In  these  lands  the  boundaries 
between  tlie  three  great  divisions  are  very  easily  marked. 
Modern  maps  do  not  all  place  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia  at  the  same  point ;  some  make  the 
river  Don  the  boundary  and  some  the  Volga.  But 
this  question  is  of  little  importance  for  history.   In  the 
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ca^p.  earliest  liistorical  times,  wlien  we  have  to  do  only  vnth 
^"-^ — '  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  how  much  is  Europe  and  how  mucli  is 
Asia  and  Africa.  Europe  is  the  land  to  the  north  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea  and  of  the  great  gulfs  which 
run  out  of  it.  K  an  exact  boundary  is  needed  in  the 
barbarous  lands  north  of  the  Euxine,  the  mouth  of 
Tanais  or  Don  is  clearly  the  boundary  which  should 
be  taken.  In  all  these  lands  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  gulfs  divide  Europe  from  Asia.  But  the  northern 
parts  of  the  two  continents  really  form  one  geogra- 
phical whole,  the  boundary  between  tliem  being  one 
merely  of  convenience.  A  vast  central  mass  of  land, 
stretching  right  across  the  inland  parts  of  the  two 
continents,  sends  forth  a  system  of  peninsulas  and 
islands,  to  the  north  and  south.  And  it  is  in  the  pen- 
insular lands  of  Europe  that  European  history  begins. 
Ahke  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  southern  or  penin- 
sular part  of  the  continent  is  cut  off  from  the  central 
mass  by  a  mountain  cliain,  which  in  Europe  is  nearly  un- 
Thepenin-  broken.  Thus  the  southern  part  of  Europe  consists  of 
Koropeand  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Spain^  Italy ^  and  what 
we  may,  in  a  wide  sense,  call  Greece,  These  answer 
in  some  sort  to  the  three  great  Oceanic  peninsulas  of 
Asia,  those  of  Arabia^  India^  and  India  beyond  tlie 
Gangefi,  But  the  part  of  Asia  which  has  historically 
had  most  to  do  with  Europe  is  its  Mediterranean  pen- 
insula, the  land  known  as  Ada  Minor.  In  the  north- 
em  part  of  each  continent  we  find  another  system  of 
great  gulfs  or  inland  seas;  but  those  in  Asia  liave 
been  hindered  by  the  cold  from  ever  being  of  any 
importance,  while  in  Europe  the  Baltic  sea  and  the 
gulfs  whicli  run  out  of  it  may  be  looked  on  as  forming 
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a  kind  of  secondary  Mediterranean.    We  may  thus    chap. 
say  that  Europe  consists  of  two  insular  and  penin-  * — ^ 
sular  regions,  north  and  south,  with  a  great  unbroken 
mass  of  land  between  them.     But  there  are  some  parts 
of  Europe  wliich  seem  as  it  were  connecting  Unks  be- 
tween the  three  main  divisions  of  the  continent.   Thus 
we  said  that  the  three  great  peninsulas  are  cut  off 
from  the  central  mass  by  a  nearly  unbroken  mountain 
chain.    But  the  connexion  of  the  central  peninsula, 
that  of  Italy,  with  the  eastern  one  or  Greece,  is  far 
closer  than  its  connexion  with  the  western  one,  or 
Spain.     Italy  and  Spain  are  much  further  apart  than 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  between  the  Alps  and  the  Pyre- 
nees the  mountain  chain  is  nearly  lost.     We  might 
almost  say  that  a  piece  of  central  Europe  breaks  through 
at  this  point  and  comes  down  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  the  south-eastern  part  of  Gaul ;  and  Gaul  may  in 
this  way  be  looked  on  as  a  land  which  joins  together  the 
central  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.     But  this  is 
not  all ;  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Europe  Ues  that 
great  group  of  islands,  two  large  ones  and  many  small, 
of  which  our  own  Britain  is  the  greatest.    The  British 
islands  are  closely  connected  in  their  geography  and 
history  with  Gaul  on  one  side,  and  with  the  islands 
and  peninsulas  of  the  North  on  the  other.     In  this  way 
we  may  say  that  all  the  three  divisions  of  Europe  are 
brought  closely  together  on  the  western  side  of  the 
continent,  and  that  the  lands  of  Gaul  and  Britain  are 
the  connecting  links  which  bind  them  together. 

§  2.  Effect  of  Geography  on  History. 

Now  this  geographical  aspect  of  the  chief  lands  of  Beginning 
Europe  has  had  its  direct  effect  on  their  history.    We  Si  the 
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north,  and  south,  and  even  to  be  a  ruhng  power  over 
some  of  them.  So,  as  France  became  the  chief  state  of 
Gaul,  it  took  upon  it  something  Hke  the  old  position  of 
Gaul  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the  differ- 
Spiin  and  eut  parts  of  Western  Europe.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Scan- 
navia.  diuaviau  and  Spanish  peninsulas  are  both  cut  off  in  a 
marked  way  from  the  mainland  of  Europe,  each  of 
them  has  often  formed  a  kind  of  world  of  its  own^ 
having  much  less  to  do  with  other  countries  than  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy  had.  The  same  was  for  a  long 
time  the  case  with  our  own  island.  Britahi  was  looked 
on  as  lying  outside  the  world. 

Thus  the  geographical  position  of  the  European 
lands  influenced  their  history  while  their  history  was 
still  purely  European.  And  when  Europe  began  to  send 
forth  colonies  to  other  continents,  the  working  of  geo- 
graphical causes  came  out  no  less  strongly.  Thus  the 
position  of  Spain  on  the  Ocean  led  Portugal  and  Castile 
to  be  foremost  among  the  colonizing  nations  of  Europe. 
For  the  same  reason,  our  own  country  was  one  of  the 
chief  in  following  their  example,  and  so  was  France  also 
for  a  long  time.  Holland  too,  when  it  rose  into  impor- 
tance, became  a  great  colonizing  power,  and  so  did  Den- 
The  ocdo-     mark  and  Sweden  to  some  extent.  But  an  Itahan  colony 

nisiiig 

powera.  beyond  the  Ocean  was  never  heard  of,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  German  colony  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
there  have  been  Spanish  and  English  colonies.  Mean- 
while, the  north-eastern  part  of  Europe,  which  in  early 
times  was  not  known  at  all,  has  always  lagged  behind 
the  rest,  and  has  become  of  importance  only  in  later 
times.  This  is  mainly  because  its  geographical  position 
has  almost  wholly  cut  it  off  both  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  from  the  Ocean. 
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Thus   we   see  how,  in   all   these  ways,   both  in     chap. 
earlier  and  in  later  times,  the  history  of  every  country  ' — ^ — • 


has  been  influenced  by  its  geography.  No  doubt 
tlie  history  of  each  country  has  also  been  largely 
influenced  by  the  disposition  of  the  people  who  have 
settled  in  it,  by  what  is  called  the  national  character,  influence 

,  ...  of  national 

But  then  the  geographical  position  itself  has  often  character. 
had  something  directly  to  do  with  forming  the  national 
character,  and  in  all  cases  it  has  had  an  influence 
upon  it,  by  giving  it  a  better  or  a  worse  field  for  work- 
ing and  showing  itself.  Thus  it  has  been  well  said  that 
neither  the  Greeks  in  any  other  country  nor  any 
other  people  in  Greece  could  have  been  what  the 
Greeks  in  Greece  really  were.  The  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  nature  of  the  people  helped  one 
another,  and  caused  Greece  to  become  all  that  it  was 
in  the  early  times  of  Europe.  It  is  always  useful  to 
mark  the  points  both  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  the 
different  nations  whose  history  we  study.  And  of  this 
Ukeness  and  unlikeness  we  shall  always  find  that  the 
geographical  character,  though  only  one  cause  out 
of  several,  is  always  one  of  the  chief  causes. 

§  3.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Races. 

Our  present  business  then  is  with  geography  as  in- 
fluenced by  history,  and  with  history  as  influenced  by 
geography.  With  ethnology,  with  the  relations  of  na- 
tions and  races  to  one  another,  we  have  to  deal  only  so 
far  as  they  form  one  of  the  agents  in  history.  And  it 
will  be  well  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  all  obscure  or 
controverted  points  of  this  kind.  But  the  great  results 
of  comparative  philology  may  now  be  taken  for  granted, 
and  a  general  view  of  the  geographical  disposition  of 
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CHAP,     the  great  European  races  is  needful  as  an  introduction 
' — « — '  to  the  changes  which  liistorical  causes  liave  wrought 
in  the  geography  of  the  several  parts  of  Europe. 

In  European  ethnology  one  main  feature  is  that 
the  population  of  Europe  is,  and  from  the  very  b^n- 
nings  of  history  has  been,  more  nearly  homogeneous, 
at  least  more  palpably  homogeneous,  than  that  of  any 
other  great  division  of  the  world.  Whether  we  look 
at  Europe  now,  or  whether  we  look  at  it  at  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  ghmmerings,  it  is  pre- 
Ej^  an  eminently  an  Aryan  continent.  Everything  non- Aryan 
continent.    ][g  ^|  ^j^^g  marked  as  exceptional.     We  cannot  say 

this  of  Asia,  where,  among  several  great  ethnical  ele- 
ments, none  is  so  clearly  predominant  as  the  Aryan 
element  is  in  Europe.  Tliere  are  in  Europe  non-Aiyan 
elements,  botli  eai'lier  and  later  than  the  Aryan  settle- 
ment ;  but  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  assimilated  to  tlie 
Non-Aryan  prevailing  Aryan  mass.     The  earlier  non- Aryan  ele- 

lemnantfl.      i  g         J  J 

ment  consists  of  the  remnants  whicli  still  remain  of 
the  races  which  the  Aryan  settlers  found  in  Europe, 
and  whicli  they  eitlier  exterminated  or  assimilated  to 
themselves.  The  later  elements  consist  of  non- Aryan 
races  which  have  made  tlieir  way  into  Europe  within 
historical  times,  and  in  their  case  the  work  of  assimila- 
tion has  been  much  less  complete.  It  follows  almost 
naturally  from  the  position  of  Europe  that  tlie  primae- 
val non- Aryan  element  has  survived  in  the  west  and  in 
the  nortli,  wliile  tlie  later  or  intrusive  non-Aryan  ele- 
ment has  made  its  way  into  the  east  and  the  south.  In 
the  mountains  of  the  western  peninsula,  in  the  border 
lands  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  the  non-Aryan  tongue 
of  the  Basgue  still  survives.  In  the  extreme  north 
of  Europe  the  non-Aryan  tongue  of  the  Fins  and 
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Laps  still  survives.  The  possible  relations  of  these  chap. 
tongues  either  to  one  another  or  to  other  non- Aryan  * — '^ — 
tongues  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe  is  a  question  of 
purely  philological  concern,  and  does  not  touch  histo- 
rical geography.  But  historical  geography  is  touched 
by  the  probabihty,  rising  almost  to  moral  certainty, 
that  the  isolated  populations  by  whom  these  primitive 
tongues  are  still  spoken  are  mere  remnants  of  the  pri- 
mitive races  which  formed  the  population  of  Europe  at 
the  time  when  the  Aryans  first  made  their  way  into 
tliat  continent.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the 
Basques  are  but  the  remnant  of  a  great  people  whom 
we  may  set  down  with  certainty  as  the  praj- Aryan 
inhabitants  of  Spain  and  a  large  part  of  Gaul,  and 
whose  range  we  may,  with  great  probability,  extend  Extent  of 

the 

over  Sicily,  over  part  at  least  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  as  far  Baaqnea. 
north  as  our  own  island.  Their  possible  connexion  with 
the  early  inhabitants  of  northern  Africa  hardly  concerns 
us.  The  probabihty  that  they  were  themselves  preceded 
by  an  earher  and  far  lower  race  concerns  us  not  at 
all.  The  earliest  historical  inhabitants  of  south-western 
Europe  are  those  of  whom  the  Basques  are  the  sur- 
viving remnant,  those  who,  under  the  names  of  Ibe- 
rians and  Ligurians,  fill  a  not  unimportant  place  in 
European  history. 

When  we  come  to  the  Aryan  settlements,  we  cannot  order  of 
positively  determine  which  among  the  Aryan  races  of  pettiements 
Europe  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  point  of  time.   The 
members  of  the  great  race  which,  in  its  many  subdivi- 
sions, contains  the  Greeks^  the  Italians^  and  the  nations  Greeks  and 
more  immediately  akin  to  them,  are  the  first  among 
the  European  Aryans  to  show  themselves  in  the  hght 
of  history ;  but  it  does   not  necessai-ily  follow  that 
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they  were  actually  the  first  in  point  of  settlement. 
It  may  be  that,  while  they  were  pressing  through 
Ceito.  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas  and  islands,  the  Celts 
were  pushing  their  way  through  the  sohd  central 
land  of  Europe.  The  Celts  were  clearly  the  vanguard 
of  the  Aryan  migration  within  their  own  range,  the 
first  swarm  which  made  its  way  to  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean.  Partially  in  Spain,  more  thoroughly  in 
Gaul  and  the  British  Islands,  they  displaced  or  assimi- 
lated the  earlier  inhabitants,  who,  under  their  pressure 
and  that  of  later  conquerors,  have  been  gradually 
shut  up  in  the  small  mountainous  region  which  they 
still  keep.  Of  the  Celtic  migration  we  have  no  his- 
torical accounts,  but  all  probability  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  the  Celts  whom  in  historic  times  we  find 
on  the  Danube  and  south  of  the  Alps  were  not  emi- 
grants who  had  followed  a  backward  course  from  the 
great  settlement  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  but  rather  detach- 
ments which  had  been  left  behind  on  the  westward 
journey.  Without  attempting  to  settle  questions  as  to 
the  traces  of  Celtic  occupancy  to  be  found  in  other 
lands,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that,  at  the  begin- 
nings of  their  liistory,  we  find  the  Celts  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  a  region  stretching  from  the  u£sis  to 
the  furthest  known  points  of  Britain.  Gaul,  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine,  is  their  great  central  land,  though 
even  here  they  are  not  exclusive  possessors ;  they  share 
the  land  witli  a  non-Aryan  remnant  to  the  south-west, 
and  with  the  next  wave  of  Aryan  new-comers  to  the 
north-east. 

The  settlements  of  these  two  great  Aryan  races 
come  before  authentic  history.  After  them  came  the 
Teutonic  races,  which  pressed  on  the  Celts  from  the 
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east ;  and  in  their  wake,  to  judge  from  their  place  on  chap. 
the  map,  must  have  come  the  vast  family  of  the  ' — A—' 
^Slavonic  nations.  But  the  migrations  of  the  Teutons  Teutons 
and  Slaves  come,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  range 
of  recorded  history.  Our  first  gUmpse  of  the  Teutons 
shows  them  in  their  central  German  land,  already 
occupying  both  sides  of  the  Ehine,  though  seemingly 
not  very  old  settlers  on  its  left  bank.  The  long 
wanderings  of  the  various  Teutonic  and  Slavonic 
tribes  over  all  parts  of  central  Europe,  their  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  and  western  lands,  are  all 
matters  of  history.  So  is  the  great  Teutonic  settle- 
ment in  the  British  islands,  which  partly  exterminated, 
partly  assimilated,  their  Celtic  inhabitants,  so  as  to 
leave  them  as  mere  a  remnant,  though  a  greater  rem- 
nant, as  they  themselves  had  made  the  Basques.  And, 
as  the  process  which  made  the  north-western  islands 
of  Europe  Teutonic  is  a  matter  of  history,  so  also 
are  the  later  stages  of  the  process  which  made 
the  northern  peninsulas  Teutonic.  But  it  is  only  the 
later  stages  which  are  historical ;  we  know  that  in 
the  strictly  Scandinavian  peninsula  tlie  Teutonic  inva- 
ders displaced  non- Aryan  Fins ;  we  have  only  to  guess 
that  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonesos  they  displaced  Aryan 
Celts.  But  beyond  the  Teutons  and  Slaves  Hes  yet  Lithua- 
another  Aryan  settlement,  one  which,  in  a  purely  philo- 
logical view,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all,  the  small  and 
fast  vanishing  group  which  still  survives  in  Lithuania 
and  the  neighbouring  lands.  Of  these  there  is  historically 
really  nothing  to  be  said.  On  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Baltic  we  find  people  whose  tongue  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  European  tongue  to  the  common  Aryan 
model ;  but  we  can  only  guess  either  at  the  date  when 


maim. 
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CHAP,     they  came  thither  or  at  the  road  by   which  they 

^ '- — '  came. 

These  races  then,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan,  make  up 
the  immemorial  population  of  Europe.  The  remnants 
of  the  older  non- Aryan  races,  and  the  successive  waves 
of  Aryan  settlement,  are  all  immemorial  facts  which  we 
must  accept  as  the  groundwork  of  our  history  and  our 
geography.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  other 
movements  which  are  strictly  matters  of  written  history^ 

Movemento  both  movemcuts  amoug  the  Aryan  nations  themselves 

5S??J^  *  and  later  intrusions  of  non-Aryan  nations.  Thus  the 
Greek  colonies  and  the  conquests  of  the  hellenized 
Macedonians  hellenized  large  districts  of  Europe,  Asia^ 
and  Africa,  partly  by  displacement,  partly  by  assimi- 
lation. Tlie  conquests  of  Eome,  and  the  Teutonic 
settlements  within  the  Roman  Empire,  brought  about 
but  little  in  the  way  of  displacement,  but  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  assimilation.  Tlie  process  indeed  was 
opposite  in  tlie  two  cases.  The  Roman  conqueror 
assimilated  the  conquered  to  himself;  the  Teutonic 
conqueror  was  himself  assimilated  by  those  whom 
he  conquered.  Britain  and  the  Rhenish  and  Danubian 
lands  stand  out  as  marked  exceptions.  The  Slavonic 
settlements  in  the  East  wrought  far  more  of  displace- 
ment than  the  Teutonic  settlements  in  the  West.  Vast 
regions,  once  Ulyrian  or  Thracian — that  is,  most  likely > 
more  or  less   nearly   akin  to  the  Greeks — are  now 

Laterintru-  wholly  Slavouic.  Lastlv  come  the  incursions  on  Euro- 
Non-Aryan  peau  lauds  made  by  non-Aryan  settlers  in  historic  times* 

races.  ^  j  j 

Their  results  have  been  widely  different  in  different 

Semitic      cascs.     The   Semitic  Saracens  settled  in  Spain   and 

Sicily,  bringing  with  them  and  after  them  their  African 

converts,  men  possibly  of  originally  kindred  race  with 
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the  first  inhabitants  both  of  the  peninsula  and  of  the    chap. 
island.  These  non- Aryan  settlers  have  vanished.    The    '^ — ^ — ' 
displacement  of  large  bodies  of  them  is  a  fact  of  com- 
paratively recent  history,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  that 
some  degree  of  assimilation  must    also  have  taken 
place.     Then  come  the  settlements,  chiefly  in  eastern 
Europe,  of  those  nations  which  we  may  group  to- 
gether as  Turanian.   We  need  not  discuss  the  abstract 
propriety  of  that  name ;  for  our  purposes  it  is  a  con- 
venient negative  name    for   whatever  in    European 
and  Western   Asiatic  history  is  neither  Aryan  nor 
Semitic.     Among  Turanian  invaders  in  this  sense,  the 
Huns  of  Attila  have  left  only  a  name.     The  more 
lasting  settlement  of  the  Avars  has  vanished,  how 
far  by  displacement,  how  far  by  assimilation,  it  might 
be  hard  to  say.    Chazars^  Patzinaks,  a  crowd  of  other 
barbarian  races,  have  left  no  sign  of  their  presence. 
The  Bulgarians^  originally  Turanian  conquerors,  have  Tttranian 
been  assimilated  by  their  Slavonic  subjects.      The 
Finnish  Magyars  have  received  a  poUtical  and  reli- 
gious assimilation ;  their  kingdom  became  a  member 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Christian  Europe,  though 
they  still  keep  their  old  Turanian  language.      The 
latest  intruders  of  all,  the  Ottoman  Turks^  still  remain 
as  they  were  when  they  first  came,  ahens  on  Aryan 
and  Christian  ground.     But  here  again  is  a  case  of 
assimilation  the  other  way  ;   the  Ottoman  Turks  are 
an  artificial  nation  which  has  been  kept  up  by  the 
constant  incorporation  of  European  renegades  who 
have  thrown   aside  the  speech,  the  creed,  and  the 
civilization,  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


GREECE  AND  TUB  GREEK  COLONIES. 


§  1.  The  Eastern  or  Greek  Peninsula. 

CHAP.    The  Historical  Geography  of  Europe,  if  looked  at  in 
"^ — •- — '  chronological  order,  must  begin  with  the  most  eastern 
i0tic8  of  the  of  the  three  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe.    Here  the 
peninsula,    history  of  Europc,  and  the  truest  history  of  the  world, 
began.    It  was  in  the  insular  and  peninsular  lands  be- 
tween the  Ionian  and  -^aean  seas  that  the  first  steps 
towards  European  civilization  were  taken  ;  it  is  there 
that  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  art,  science,  and 
poUtical  life.    But  Greece  or  Hellas^  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  name,  forms  only  a  part  of  the  great  Eastern 
peninsula,  though   it  is  its  leading  and  characteristic 
part.     As  the  whole  peninsular  land  gradually  tapers 
southwards  fi-om  the  great  mass  of  central  Europe,  it 
becomes  at  each  stage  more  and  more  peninsular,  and 
it  also  becomes  at  each  stage  more  and  more  Greek. 
Greece    indeed   and   the  neighbouring  lands   form, 
as  was  long  ago  remarked  by   Strabo,^  a   series  of 
peninsulas  ^vithin  peninsulas.     It  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  name  for  the  whole  region,  as  it  stretches  far  beyond 

^  See  the  first  chapter  of  his  eighth  book  (vol  ii.  p.  139  of  the 
Taachnitz  edition).  He  makes  four  peninsulas  within  peninsulas, 
beginning  from  the  south  with  PeloponnSsos,  and  he  enlarges  on  the 
general  character  of  the  countiy  as  made  up  of  gulfs  and  promon- 
tories. 
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any  limits  which  can  be  given  to  Greece  in  any  age  of  chap. 
the  world  or  according  to  any  use  of  the  name.  But  ' — • — ^ 
the  whole  land  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  nations 
more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  those 
nations  chiefly  consists  of  their  relations  to  the  Greeks, 
and  all  of  them  were  brought  more  or  less  within  the 
range  of  Greek  influences.  We  may  therefore  not 
improperly  call  the  whole  land,  as  opposed  to  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  Greek  peninsula.  Latterly  it  has  more 
commonly  been  called  the  Balkan  peninsula,  from  the 
great  chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  Alps 
of  Western  Europe,  which  spans  it  from  sea  to  sea. 
It  has  also  been  called  the  Byzantine  peninsula,  as 
nearly  answering  to  the  European  part  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  when  its  seat  of 
government  was  at  Byzantion,  Constantinople,  or  New 
Eome. 

Taking  the  great  range  of  mountains  which  di-  JJ^^ 
vides  southern  from  central  Europe  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  eastern  or  Greek  peninsula,  it  may  be 
said  to  take  in  the  lands  which  are  cut  ofi*  from  the 
central  mass  by  the  Dalmatian  Alps  and  the  range  of 
Haimos  or  Balkan.  It  is  washed  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south,  by  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
great  gulf  the  Euxine.  But  the  northern  part  of  this 
region,  all  that  lies  north  of  the  Mgvd^n  sea,  taking 
in  therefore  the  whole  of  the  Euxine  coast,  still  keeps 
much  of  the  character  of  the  great  central  mass  of 
Europe;  it  forms  a  land  intermediate  between  that 
and  the  more  strictly  peninsular  lands  to  the  south. 
Still  the  boundary  is  a  real  one,  for  all  the  lands  south 
of  this  range  have  come  more  or  less  within  Greek 
influences,  and  have  played  their  part  in.Greek  history. 

G  2 
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CHAP.     But  when  we  get  beyond   the  mountains,  into   the 


-  valley  of  the  Danube,  we  find  ourselves  in  lands 
which,  excepting  a  few  colonies  on  the  coast,  have 
hardly  come  at  all  under  Greek  influences  till  quite 
modem  times.  This  region  between  Haimos  and  the 
more  strictly  Greek  lands  takes  in  Thrace^  Paioniay 
and  lUyria  in  the  narrower  sense.  Of  these,  Thrace 
and  Ulyria,  having  a  sea  coast,  received  many  Greek 
colonies,  especially  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
.^B^sean  and  on  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
Thracian  part  of  this  region,  as  bordering  on  these 
more  distinctly  Grecian  seas,  became  more  truly  a 
part  of  the  Grecian  world  than  the  other  lands 
Thrace  and  to  the  wcst  of  it.  Yet  geographically  Thrace  is 
more  widely  cut  off  from  Greece  than  Ulyria  is.  For 
there  is  no  such  great  break  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  great  peninsula  as  that  which,  on  the  eastern  side, 
marks  the  point  where  we  must  draw  the  line  between 
Greece  and  its  immediate  neighbours  and  the  lands  to 
the  north  of  them.  This  is  at  the  point  where  a  penin- 
sula within  a  peninsula  breaks  off  to  the  south,  com- 
prising Greece^  Macedonia^  and  Epeiros.  There  is  here 
no  very  marked  break  on  the  Ulyrian  coast,  but  the 
uSSgaean  coast  of  Thrace  is  fenced  in  as  it  were  at  its  two 
ends,  to  the  east  by  the  long  narrow  peninsula  known 
specially  as  the  Chersone^soSj  and  to  the  west  by  the  group 
of  peninsulas  called  Chalkidike.  These  have  nothing 
answering  to  them  on  the  Illyrian  side  unless  we 
reckon  the  mere  bend  in  the  coast  above  Epidamnos. 
This  last  point  however  marks  the  extent  of  the  earlier 
Greek  colonization  in  those  regions,  and  it  has  become 
a  still  more  important  boundary  in  later  times. 

Beyond   ChalkidikS    to   the  west,   the  speciaUy 
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Greek  peninsula  projects  to  the  south,  bemg  itself    chap. 


again  composed  of  peninsulas  within  peninsulas.    The  ' — * — ' 

Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the  west  and  the  Pagasaian  on  Greece 

the  east  fence  off  a  peninsula  to  the  south,  by  which  ft*  penin- 
sulas. 

the  more  purely  Greek  lands  are  fenced  off  from 
Macedonia^  Epeiros^  and  Thessaly.  Within  this  pen- 
insula again  another  may  be  marked  off  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Thermopylai  to  the  Corinthian  gulf  near 
Delphoi.  This  again  shuts  out  to  the  west  Akamania^ 
Aitolia,  and  some  other  of  the  more  backward  divi- 
sions of  the  Greek  name.  Thus  Phokis^  Boiotia^  and 
Attica  form  a  great  promontory,  from  which  Attica 
projects  as  a  further  promontory  to  the  south-east, 
while  the  great  peninsula  of  Peloponnesos — ^itself  made  Peiopon- 
up  on  its  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  smaller 
peninsulas — is  joined  on  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  In  this  way,  from  Haimos  to  Tainaros,  the 
land  is  ever  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up  by 
greater  or  smaller  inlets  of  the  sea.  And  in  proportion 
as  the  land  becomes  more  strictly  peninsular,  it  also 
becomes  more  strictly  Greek,  till  in  Peloponnesos  we 
reach  the  innermost  citadel  of  the  Greek  nation. 

§  2.  Insular  and  Asiatic  Greece. 

Greece  Proper  then,  what  the  ancient  geographers 
-called  Continuous  ffellas  as  distinguished  from  the  Greek  contmuons 

Hellifl. 

colonies  planted  on  barbarian  shores,  is,  so  far  as  it  is 
part  of  the  mainland,  made  up  of  a  system  of  peninsulas 
stretching  south  from  the  general  mass  of  eastern 
Europe.  But  the  neighbouring  islands  equally  form  a 
part  of  continuous  Greece ;  and  the  other  coasts  of 
the  JE^sean,  Asiatic  as  well  as  Thracian,  were  so 
thickly  strewed  with  Greek  colonies  as  to  form,  if  not 
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CHAP,  part  of  continuous  Greece,  yet  part  of  the  immediate 
' — ^ —  Greek  world.  The  western  coast,  as  it  is  less  penin- 
sular, is  also  less  insular,  and  the  islands  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece  did  not  reach  the  same  importance  as 
those  on  the  eastern  side.  Still  they  too,  the  Ionian 
islands  of  modem  geography,  form  in  every  sense  a  part 
of  Greece.  To  the  north  of  Korkyra  or  Corfu  there 
are  only  detached  Greek  colonies,  whether  on  the 
The  mainland  or  in  the  islands  ;  but  all  the  islands  of  the 

/Tlga^an  are,  during  historical  times,  as  much  part  of 
Greece  as  the  mainland.  One  island  on  each  side, 
Leukas  on  the  west  and  the  greater  island  of  Evhoia 
on  the  east,  might  almost  be  counted  as  parts  of  the 
mainland,  as  peninsulas  rather  than  islands.  To  the 
south  the  long  narrow  island  of  Crete  forms  a  sort  of 
barrier  between  Greek  and  barbarian  seas.  It  is  the 
most  southern  of  the  purely  Greek  lands.  Sicily  to 
^  the  west  and  Cyprus  to  the  east  received  many  Greek 
colonies,  but  they  never  became  purely  Greek  in  the 
same  way  as  Crete  and  the  islands  to  the  north  of  it. 
AriAtic  But,   besides   the  European  peninsulas    and   the 

islands,  part  of  Asia  must  be  looked  on  as  forming 
part  of  the  immediate  Greek  world,  though  not  strictly 
of  continuous  Greece.  The  peninsula  known  as  Asia 
Minor  cannot  be  separated  from  Europe  either  in  its 
geography  or  in  its  history.  With  its  central  mass 
we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  ;  but  its  coasts  form  a 
part  of  the  Greek  world,  and  its  .iEgajan  coast  was 
only  less  thoroughly  Greek  than  Greece  itself  and  the 
Greek  islands.  It  would  seem  that  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  inhabited  by  nations  which, 
like  the  European  neighbours  of  Greece,  were  more  or 
less  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks.      And  the  Mgod^n 
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coast  of  Asia  is  almost  as  full  of  inlets  of  the  sea,  of    chap. 
peninsulas  and  promontories  and  islands  near  to  the  — ^ — ' 


shore,  as  European  Greece  itself.  All  these  shores 
therefore  received  Greek  colonies.  The  islands  and  the 
most  tempting  spots  on  the  mainland  were  occupied 
by  Greek  settlers,  and  became  the  sites  of  Greek  cities. 
But  Greek  influence  never  spread  very  far  inland,  and 
even  the  coast  itself  did  not  become  so  purely  Greek 
as  the  islands.  When  we  pass  from  the  -^ga^an  coast 
of  Asia  to  the  other  two  sides  of  the  peninsula, 
to  its  northern  coast  washed  by  the  Euxine  and  its 
southern  coast  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  we 
have  passed  out  of  the  immediate  Greek  world. 
Greek  colonies  are  found  on  favourable  spots  here 
and  there ;  but  the  land,  even  the  coast,  as  a  whole, 
is  barbarian. 

§  3.  Ethnology  of  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 

The  immediate  Greek  world  then,  as  opposed  to  xhe  Greeks 
the  outlying  Greek  colonies,  consists  of  the  shores  of  kindS^ 
the  /Figa^an  sea  and  of  the  peninsulas  lying  between 
it  and  the  Ionian  sea.  Of  this  region  a  great  part 
was  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Greek  nation,  while 
Greek  influences  were  more  or  less  dominant  through- 
out the  whole.  But  it  would  further  seem  that  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  these  lands  were  in- 
habited by  races  more  or  less  akin  to  the  Greeks, 
races  which  had  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the 
Greeks,  and  of  whom  the  Greeks  were  simply  the 
foremost  and  most  fortunate.  Their  higher  develope- 
ment  was  doubtless  greatly  favoured  by  the  geo- 
graphical nature  of  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
But  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  nearer 


races. 
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CHAP,    and  the  more  remote  neighbours  of  Greece.     It  is 
II. 

'^ — ' — '  hardly  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  determine 
whether  the  Greeks  had  or  had  not  any  connexion 
with  Thracians,  European  or  Asiatic,  with  Phrygians 
and  Lydians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  All 
these  were  in  Greek  eyes  simply  Barbarians,  but 
Nations  modem  scholarship  has  seen  in  them  signs  of  a  kin- 
mote,  but    dred  with  the  Greek  nation  nearer  than  the  share 


idred.  which  both  have  in  the  common  Aryan  stock.  We 
need  not  settle  here  whether  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  geographical  district  which  we  have  marked  out 
were,  or  were  not,  kinsmen  in  this  sense ;  but  with 
some  among  them  the  question  assumes  a  deeper 
interest  and  a  nearer  approach  to  certainty.  The 
niypiana.  great  Ulyrian  race,  of  whom  the  Albanians  or  Skipe- 
tar  are  the  modem  representatives,  a  race  which  has 
been  so  largely  displaced  by  Slaves  at  one  end  and 
assimilated  by  Greeks  at  the  other,  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  had  a  nearer  kindred  with  the  Greeks  than  that 
which  they  both  share  with  Celts  and  Teutons.  When 
we  come  to  the  lands  which  are  yet  more  closely 
connected  with  Greece,  both  in  geographical  position 
and  in  their  history,  the  case  becomes  clearer  still. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  as  to  the  close  connexion 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  nations  which  bordered 
Epeiiot,  on  Greece  immediately  to  the  north  in  Epeiros  and 
Sicily  and    Macedonia,   as  well  as  with  some  at  least  of  those 


Italy. 


which  they  found  occupying  the  opposite  coasts  of 
the  jS^ajan,  as  well  as  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  Greeks 
and  Italians,  with  the  nations  immediately  connected 
with  them,  clearly  belong  to  one,  and  that  a  well 
marked,  division  of  the  Aryan  family.  Their  kindred 
is  shown  ahke  by  the  evidence  of  language  and  by 
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the   remarkable   ease  with  which  in  all  ages   they     chap. 
received   Greek   civilization.     Into  more  minute  in- — ' 


quiries  as  to  these  matters  it  is  hardly  our  province 
to  go  here.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the 
Pelasgian  name,  whicli  has  given  rise  to  so  much  Peiasgians. 
speculation,  seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  in  a  very  vague  way,  much  as  the  word 
Saxon  is  used  among  ourselves.  It  is  therefore 
dangerous  to  form  any  theories  about  the  matter. 
Sometimes  the  Peiasgians  seem  to  be  spoken  of  simply 
as  Old-Hellenes,  sometimes  as  a  people  distinct  from 
the  Hellenes.  Whether  the  Hellenes,  on  their  enter- 
ing into  Greece,  found  the  land  held  by  earlier  in-  The  Greek 

,  .  .  nation. 

habitants,  whether  Aryan  or  non-Aryan,  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  speculation,  but  one  which  does  not 
concern  us.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that,  as 
far  back  as  history  or  even  legend  can  carry  us,  we 
find  the  land  in  the  occupation  of  a  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family,  consisting,  like  aU  other  nations,  of 
various  kindred  tribes.  It  is  a  nation  which  is  as  well 
defined  as  any  other  nation,  and  yet  it  shades  ofl*,  as 
it  were,  into  the  other  nations  of  the  kindred  stock. 
Clearly  marked  as  Greek  and  barbarian  are  from  the 
beginning,  there  still  are  frontier  tribes  in  Epeiros  and 
Macedonia  which  must  be  looked  on  as  forming  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the  two  classes,  and  which 
are  accordingly  placed  by  diflerent  Greek  writers 
sometimes  in  one  class  and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

§  4.  The  Earliest  Geography  of  Greece  and  the 

Neighbouring  Lands. 

Our  first  picture  of  Greek  geography  comes  from  ^^^c 
the  Homeric  catalogue.  Whatever  may  be  the  historic  gj^ 
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CHAP,  value  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  general,  it  is  clear 
^ — r — '  that  the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Hiad 
must  represent  a  real  state  of  things.  It  gives  us  a 
map  of  Greece  so  different  from  the  map  of  Greece 
at  any  later  time  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  can 
have  been  invented  at  any  later  time.  We  have  in 
fact  a  map  of  Greece  at  a  time  earUer  than  any  time 
to  which  we  can  assign  certain  names  and  dates. 
Within  the  range  of  Greece  itself  the  various  Greek 
races  often  changed  their  settlements,  displacing  or 
conquering  earUer  Greek  settlers;  and  the  different 
states  which  they  formed  often  changed  their  boun- 
daries by  bringing  other  states  into  subjection  or 
depriving  them  of  parts  of  their  territory.  The 
Homeric  catalogue  gives  us  a  wholly  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  various  branches  of  the  nation 
from  any  that  we  find  in  the  Greece  of  historic  times. 
The  Dorian  and  Ionian  names,  which  were  afterwards 
so  famous,  are  hardly  known ;  the  name  of  Hellenes 
Tribal  (li-  itsclf  bclougs  oiily  to  a  small  district.  The  names 
Homeric  for  the  wholc  people  are  Achaians^  Argeians  {Argos 
seeming  to  mean  all  Peloponnesos),  and  Danaoi,  the 
last  a  name  which  goes  quite  out  of  use  in  historic 
times.  The  boundary  of  Greece  to  the  west  is  nar- 
rower than  it  was  in  later  times.  The  land  called 
Akamania  has  not  yet  got  that  name,  if  indeed  it  was 
then  a  Greek  land  at  all.  It  is  spoken  of  vaguely  as 
Epeiros  or  the  mainland,^  and  it  appears  as  part  of  the 

^  "HTTccpos  is  simply  the  mainland,  and  came  only  gradually  to 
mean  a  particular  country.  We  may  compare  the  use  of  '  terra 
firma'  in  South  America.  In  the  catalogue  {Iliad,  ii.  620-635), 
after  the  island  subjects  of  Odysseus  have  been  reckoned  up,  we 
read  :  oT  r  "Hiretpov  ^ov,  iJS*  Samiripax  M/ajovto.  This  must  mean 
the  land  afterwards  called  Akamania.     It  was  remarked  at  a  later 


Greece. 
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possessions  of  the  king  of  the  neighbouring  islands,     chap. 


KephaUenia  and  Ithake.  The  islands  to  the  north,  - — ^ — ■ 
Leukas  and  Korkyra^  were  not  yet  Greek.  The  Thes- 
protians  in  Epeiros  are  spoken  of  as  a  neighbouring 
and  friendly  people,  but  they  form  no  part  of  the 
Greek  nation.  The  Aitolians  appear  as  a  Greek 
people,  and  so  do  most  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Greek  nation;  only  their  position  and  relative 
importance  is  often  different  from  what  it  was 
afterwards.  Thus,  to  mention  a  few  examples  out 
of  many,  the  Lokrians^  who,  in  historic  times, 
appear  both  on  the  sea  of  Euboia  and  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  appear  in  the  catalogue  in  their 
northern  seats  only. 

When  we  turn  from  tribes  to  cities,  the  difference 
is  still  greater.   The  cities  which  held  the  first  place  in  OroupingB 

.        ,  of  cities. 

historic  times  are  not  always  those  which  are  greatest 
in  the  earlier  time,  and  their  grouping  in  federations  or 
principalities  is  wholly  unlike  anything  in  later  history. 
Thus  in  the  historic  Boiotia  we  find  Orchomenos  as 
the  second  city  of  a  confederation  of  which  Thebes 
is  the  first.  In  the  catalogue  Orchomenos  and  the 
neighbouring  city  Aspledon  form  a  separate  division, 
distinct  from  Boiotia.  Euboia  forms  a  whole  ;  and, 
what  is  specially  to  be  noticed,  Attica,  as  a  land, 
is  not  mentioned,  but  only  the  single  city  of  AthenSy 
with  Salamis  as  a  kind  of  dependency.  Peloponne- 
sos  again  is  divided  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
anything  in  later  times.  The  ruling  city  is  Mykeney 
whose  king  holds  also  a  general  superiority  over 
all  Hellas,  while   his  immediate  dominion  takes  in 

time  that  the  Akamanians  were  the  only  people  of  Greece  who  did 
not  appear  in  the  catalogue. 
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CHAP.     Corinth^  Kleonai^  Sikyon^  and  the  whole  south  coast  of 


-  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  Achaia  of  later  times.  The 
rest  of  the  cities  of  the  Argolic  peninsula  are  grouped 
round  Argos.  Northern  Greece  again  is  divided  into 
groups  of  cities  which  answer  to  nothing  in  later 
times.  And  its  relative  importance  in  the  Greek 
world  is  clearly  fai'  greater  than  it  was  in  the  historic 
period. 

The  catalogue  also  helps  us  to  our  earliest  picture 
of  the  /Rgasan  islands  and  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
Extent  of    coasts  of  the  -^Egajan  sea.  We  see  the  extent  which  Greek 
Dilation,     colonization  had  already  reached.  It  had  as  yet  taken 
in  only  the  southern  islands  of  the  -^Ega^an.    Crete  was 
already  Greek ;  so  were  Rhodes,  Kos,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  ;  but  these  last  are  distinctly  marked 
as  new  settlements.  The  coast  of  Asia  and  the  northern 
islands  are  still  untouched,  except  through  the  events 
of  the  Trojan  war  itself,  in  which  the  Greek  conquest 
of  Lesbos  is  distinctly  marked.  In  Asia,  besides  Trojans 
The  Asiatic  and  Dardaniatis,  we  find  Pelasgians  as   a   distinct 

Catalogue.  ,  , 

people,  as  also  Paphlagonians,  Mysians,  Pki^ygiaiis, 
MaionianSy  KaHans,  and  Lykians.  We  find  in  short 
the  nations  which  fringe  the  whole  .^^a^an  coast  of 
Asia  and  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Eiixine.  In 
Europe  again  we  have  Thracians  and  Paionians,  names 
famiUar  in  historic  times,  and  whose  bearers  seemingly 
occupied  nearly  the  same  lands  which  they  do  in  later 
times.  The  presence  of  Thracians  in  Asia  is  implied 
rather  than  asserted.  The  Macedonian  name  is  not 
found.  The  northern  islands  of  the  -^l^sean  are 
mentioned  only  incidentally.  Everything  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  whole  region,  European  and  Asiatic, 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  was,  at  this  earliest 
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time  of  which  we  have  any  glimpses,  occupied  by     chap. 


various  races  more  or  less  closely  aUied  to  each  other.   — ^ — ' 
The  islands  were  largely  Karian,  but  the  Phomidans^  Phcenidan 
a  Semitic    people   from   the  eastern   coast  of   the  settlements 
Mediterranean,   had   planted  colonies   in   several  of  uiands. 
them.     But  Karians  and  Phoenicians  had  now  begun 
to  give  way  to  Greek  settlements.     The  same  rivalry 
in  short  between  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  must  have 
gone  on  in  the  earliest  times  in  the  islands  of  the 
Mgsddin  which  went  on  in  historic  times  in  the  greater 
islands  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily. 

§  5.  Change  from  Homeric  to  Historic  Greece. 

The  state  of  things  which  is  set  before  us  in  the 
catalogue  was  altogether  broken  up  by  later  changes, 
changes  which  still  come  before  the  beginnings  of 
contemporary  history,  and  which  we  understand  chiefly 
by  comparing  the  geography  of  the  catalogue  with  the 
geography  of  later  times.  According  to  received  tra-  chtngeein 
dition,  a  number  of  Dorian  colonies  from  Northern  n&os. 
Greece  were  gradually  planted  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Peloponnfisos,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  subjection 
their  older  Achaian  inhabitants.  Mykene  from  this 
time  loses  its  importance ;  Argos,  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Sikyon,  become  Dorian  cities ;  Sparta  gradually  wins 
the  dominion  over  all  the  towns,  whether  Dorian  or 
Achaian,  within  her  immediate  dominion  of  Lakonia. 
To  the  west  of  Lakonia  arises  the  Dorian  state  of 
MessenSy  which  is  the  name  only  of  a  district,  as  there 
was  as  yet  no  city  so  called.  As  part  of  the  same  move- 
ment, an  Aitolian  colony  is  said  to  have  occupied  ^lis 

A 

on  the  west  coast  of  Peloponn^sos.     Ehs  again  was  at 
this  time  the  name  of  a  district  only ;  the  cities  both 
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of  Messene  and  EKs  are  of  much  later  date.  First  Ar- 
gos,  and  then  Sparta,  rises  to  a  supremacy  over  their 
fellow-Dorians  and  over  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos. 
Historical  Peloponnesos  thus  consists  (i)  of  the  cities, 
chiefly  Dorian,  of  the  ArgoUc  Akte  or  peninsula,  to- 
gether with  Corinth  on  the  Isthmus  and  Megara,  a 
Dorian  outpost  beyond  the  Isthmus ;  (ii)  of  Lakonike^ 
the  district  immediately  subject  to  Sparta,  with  a 
boundary  towards  Argos  which  shifted  as  Sparta  ad- 
vanced and  Argos  went  back ;  (iii)  of  Messene^  wliich 
was  conquered  by  Sparta  before  the  age  of  contem- 
porary history,  and  was  again  separated  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.;  (iv)  of  tllis.  with  the  border- districts 
between  it  and  Messene ;  (v)  of  the  Achaian  cities  on  the 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf;  (vi)  of  the  inland  country 
of  Arkadia.  The  relations  among  these  districts  and 
the  several  cities  within  them  often  fluctuated,  but  the 
general  aspect  of  the  map  of  Peloponnesos  did  not 
greatly  change  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
till  the  later  days  of  the  third. 
Changes  in        Accordiuff  to  the  received  traditions,  migrations  of 

Northern  ^  .  '        o 

<jreece.  the  samc  kind  took  place  in  Northern  Greece  also  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  catalogue  and  the  beginning  of 
contemporary  history.  Thus  Thessaly,  whose  different 
divisions  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  catalogue,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  an  invasion  at  the  hands  of  the  half 
Hellenic  Thesprotiaivi.  They  are  said  to  have  become 
the  ruUng  people  in  Thessaly  itself,  and  to  have  held  a 
supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  lands,  including  the 
peninsula  of  Magnesia  and  the  Phthiotic  Achaia.  It 
is  certain  that  in  the  historical  period  Thessaly  lags  in 
the  background,  and  that  the  true  Hellenic  spirit  is 
much   less  developed  there  than  in  other  parts  of 
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Oreece.  There  is  less  reason  to  accept  the  legend  of  a    chap. 

.  .      .  II. 

migration  out  of  Thessaly  into  Boiotia ;  but  in  historic  ^ — ^ — ' 

times  Orchomenos  no  longer  appears  as  a  separate 
state ;  it  becomes  the  second  city  of  the  Boiotian  con- 
federacy, yielding  the  first  place  to  Thebes  with  great 
unwillingness.  The  Lokrians  also  now  appear  on  the 
Oorinthian  gulf  as  well  as  on  the  sea  of  Euboia.  And 
the  land  to  the  west  of  AitoUa,  so  vaguely  spoken  of  in 
the  catalogue,  has  become  the  seat  of  a  Greek  people 
under  the  name  of  Akamania.  The  Corinthian  colo- 
nies along  this  coast,  the  city  of  Ambrakia,  the  island  or 
peninsula  of  Leukas,  the  great  island  of  Korkyra,  colo- 
nies whose  foundation  is  placed  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  come  almost  within  the  time  of  trustworthy 
history.  They  are  not  Greek  in  the  catalogue ;  they 
are  Greek  when  we  first  hear  of  them  in  history. 
Ambrakia  forms  the  last  outpost  of  continuous  Hellas 
on  the  mainland,  as  Korkyra  was  long  the  most  northern 
■Greek  island.  Beyond  these  are  only  outlying  Greek 
settlements,  mostly  of  much  later  date,  on  the  Ulyrian 
coasts  and  islands. 

These  changes  in  the  geography  of  continental 
Oreece,  both  within  and  without  Peloponnesos,  make 
the  main  differences  between  the  Greece  of  the  Homeric 
catalogue  and  the  Greece  of  the  Persian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  wars.     During  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  changes  in 

later  times. 

centuries  before  Christ  there  were  constant  changes 
in  poUtical  relations  of  the  Greek  states  to  one 
another ;  but  there  were  not  many  changes  which 
greatly  affected  the  geography.  Gties  were  constantly 
brought  in  subjection  to  one  another,  and  were  again 
relieved  from  the  yoke.  In  the  course  of  the  fourth 
century  two  new  PeloponnSsian  cities,  Messene  and 
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i?HAi\  Meijalojiolis^  were  founded.  In  Boiotia  again,  Plataia 
^—  .^^  and  Orchomenos  were  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  and 
•^-  Tlicbes  itself  was  destroyed  by  Alexander ;  but  these 

cities  were  afterwards  rebuilt.  In  Peloponn^sos 
Myk6ne  was  destroyed  by  the  Argeians  at  an  earlier 
».*',  lOH.  time,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  But  most  of  these  changes 
do  not  affect  geography,  as  they  did  not  involve  any 
cliange  in  the  seats  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Greek 
name.  The  only  exception  is  that  of  the  foundation  of 
Messene,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  separation  of 
the  old  Messenian  territory  from  Sparta,  and  the  con- 
sequent establishment  of  a  new  or  restored  division 
of  the  Greek  nation. 

§  6.    The  Greek  Colonies. 

•l«i„i  It  must  have  been  in  the  time  between  the  days 

tHaMtTffl.  represented  by  the  catalogue  and  the  beginnings  of 
contemporary  history,  that  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  -ffigajan  became  Greek,  and  that  Greek  colonies 
were  planted  on  the  -^Igsean  coast  of  Asia.  We  have 
seen  that  the  southern  islands  were  already  Greek  at 
the  time  of  the  catalogue,  while  some  of  the  northern 
ones,  Thdsos^  Lemnos,  and  others,  did  not  become 
Greek  tiU  times  to  which  we  can  give  approximate 
dates,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifth  centuries.  During 
this  period,  at  some  time  before  the  eighth  century, 
Coioniat  the  whole  Mgs^dLii  coast  of  Asia  had  become  fringed 
with  Greek  cities,  Dorian  to  the  south,  Aiolian  to  the 
north,  Ionian  between  the  two.  The  story  of  the 
Trojan  war  itself  is  most  likely  a  legendary  account  of 
the  beginning  of  these  settlements;  and  this  may 
make  us  think  that  the  Greek  colonization  of  this 
coast  began  in  the  north,  in  the  lands  bordering  on 
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the  Hellespont.     At  all  events,  by  the  eighth  century    chap. 
these  settlements  had  made  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  ^ — ^ — ' 
islands  adjoining  it  a  part,  and  a  most  important  part, 
not  only  of  the  Greek  world,  but  we  may  almost  say 
of  Greece  itself.     The  Ionian  cities,  above  all,  Smyrna^  iTieir  ewiy 
Ephesos,  Miletosy  and  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos^ 
were   among   the    greatest    of    Greek    cities,  more 
flourishing  certainly  than  any  in  European  Greece. 
Miletos,  above  all,  was  famous  for   the  number   of 
colonies  which  it  sent  forth  in  its  own  turn.     But,  if 
the  day  of  greatness  of  the  Asiatic  colonies  came 
before  that  of  the  European  Greeks,  they  were  also 
the  first  to  come   under   the   power  of  the  Barba- 
rians.    In  the  course  of  the  fifth  century  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  continent  of  Asia  came  under  the  power, 
first  of  the  Lydian  kings  and  then  of  their  Persian  LydUnand 
conquerors,  who  subdued  several  of  the  islands  also,  conquits. 
It  was  this  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  the 
Barbarians  which  led  to  the  Persian  war,  with  which 
the  most  briUiant  time  in  the  history  of  European 
Greece  begins.      We   thus  know   the  Asiatic  cities 
only  in   the   days  of   their  decline.     The  coasts  of 
Thrace    and   Macedonia   were    also    sprinkled  with  colonies  in 

.  Thrace. 

Greek  cities,  but  they  did  not  lie  so  thick  together 
as  those  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  except  only  in  the 
three-fingered  peninsula  of  Chalkidike^  which  became 
a  thoroughly  Greek  land.  Some  of  these  colonies  in 
Thrace,  as  Olynthos  and  Potidaia^  play  an  important 
part  in  Greek  history,  and  two  among  them  fill  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Therme.  under  its  Thcnn« 
later  name  of  Thessalonike^  has  kept  on  its  importance  ^^^ 
under  all  changes  down  to  our  own  time.  And  By- 
zantianj  on  the  Thracian  Bosporos,  rose  higher  still, 
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CHAP,    becoming,  under  the  form  of  Constantinople^  the  trans- 
^-  »   -■"  planted  seat  of  the  Empire  of  Eome. 

The  settlements  which  have  been  thus  far  spoken 
of  can  hardly  be  counted,  like  the  Corinthian  settle- 
ments on  the  western  coast,  as  parts  of  continuous 
Hellas,  but  they  may  be  all  counted  as  coming 
within  the  immediate  Greek  world.  They  were 
planted  in  lands  so  near  to  the  mother-country, 
and  they  lay  so  near  to  one  another,  that  the  whole 
region  round  tlie  -^Egajan  may  be  looked  on  as  more 
or  less  thoroughly  Greek.  Some  parts  were  wholly 
Greek,  and  everywhere  Greek  influences  were  predomi- 
nant. But,  during  this  same  period  of  distant  enter- 
More  dji»-  prise,  between  the  time  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  and 
the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  many  Greek  settlements 
were  made  in  far  more  distant  lands.  All  of  course 
came  within  the  range  of  the  Mediterranean  world  ;  no 
Greek  ever  passed  through  the  Straits  of  H3raklSs  to 
found  settlements  on  the  Ocean.  But  a  large  part  of 
the  coast  both  of  the  Mediterranean  itself  and  of  the 
Euxine  was  gradually  dotted  with  Greek  colonies. 
These  outposts  of  Greece,  unless  they  were  actually 
conquered  by  barbarians,  almost  always  remained 
Greek ;  they  kept  their  Greek  language  and  manners, 
and  they  often  spread  them  to  some  extent  among 
their  barbarian  neighbours.  But  it  was  not  often 
that  any  large  tract  of  country  in  these  more  distant 
lands  became  so  thoroughly  Greek  as  the  MgsBdiU 
coast  of  Asia  became.  We  may  say  however  that 
such  was  the  case  with  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy,  where  many  Greek  colonies  were  planted,  which 
\rill  be  spoken  of  more  fully  in  another  chapter.  All 
Sicily  indeed  did  in  the  end  really  become  a  Greek 
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land,  though  not  till  after  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,     chap. 
But  in    Northern    and    Central    Italy,  the  Latins,  ^ — ^ — ' 
Etruscans,  and  other  nations  of  Italy,  were  too  strong 
for  any  Greek  colonies  to  be  made  in  those  parts. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  Greek  colonies  had  colonies  in 
spread  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  far  north  as  tic 
Epidamnos.     The  more   northern  colonies    on    the 
coast  and  among  the  islands  of  Dalmatia,  the  Ulyrian 
Epidauros^  Pharos^  Black  Korkyra,  and  others,  founda- 
tions of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  were  among  the  latest 
efforts  of  Greek  colonization  in  the  strict  sense. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  the 
Greek  settlements  lay  further  apart  from  each  other. 
But  we  may  say  that  they  were  spread  here  and  there 
over  the  whole  coast,  except  where  there  was  some 
special  hindrance  to  keep  the  Greeks  from  settling. 
Thus,  in  a  great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Phoenicians  had  got  the  start  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  Phoenician 
their  own  country  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  in  the 
colonies  sent  forth  by  their  great  cities  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre.  The  Phoenician  colonists  occupied  a  large  part 
of  the  western  half  of  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  lay  the  great  Phoenician  cities 
of  Carthage,  Utica,  and  others.  They  had  also  settle- 
ments in  southern  Spain,  and  one  at  least  outside 
the  straits  and  on  the  Ocean.  This  is  Gades  or  oadea. 
Cadiz,  which  has  kept  its  name  and  its  unbroken 
position  as  a  great  city  from  an  earlier  time  than  any 
other  city  in  Europe.  The  Greeks  therefore  could 
not  colonize  in  these  parts.  In  the  great  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Cyprus  there  were  both  Phoenician  and 
Grreek  colonies,  and  there  was  a  long  struggle  between 
the   settlers   of   the  two  nations.     In  Egypt  again, 
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CHAP,     though  there  were  some  Greek  settlers,  yet  there  were 
' — ^ — '  no  Greek  colonies  in  the  strict  sense.     That  is,  there 


were  no  independent  Greek  commonwealths.  Thus 
the  only  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  lay  open  to  Greek  colonization  was  the 
land  between  Egypt  and  the  dominions  of  Carthage. 
Greek  coio-  In  that  land  accordingly  several  Greek  cities  were 
Africa,       planted,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  famous  Kyrene. 

Gaul,  and      ^  '  ^ 

Spain.  On  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul  arose  the  great  Ionian 
Maasaiia.  citj ot Mossaliu  OT Marseilles jwhich^like  the  Phoenician 
Gades,  has  kept  its  name  and  its  prosperity  down 
to  our  own  time.  Massalia  became  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  Greek  cities  on  the  south  coast  of  Gaul  and 
the  east  coast  of  Spain,  which  were  the  means  of 
spreading  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  civilization  in 
those  parts. 

Besides  these  settlements  in  the  Mediterranean  it- 
self, there  were  also  a  good  many  Greek  colonies  on 
the  western,  northern,  and  southern  coasts  of   the 
Colonies  on  Euxiuc,  of  which  thosc  best  worth  remembering  are 

til*  PnTlnA 

the  city  of  Chersonesos  in  the  peninsula  called  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos^  now  Crimea,  and  those  of  Sinope 
and  Trapezous  on  the  southern  coast.  Chersonfesos 
and  Trapezous  above  all  deserve  notice  as  being  two 
specially  abiding  seats  of  Greek  influence.  Chersonesos, 
under  the  name  of  Cherson,  remained  an  independent 
Greek  commonwealth  longer  than  any  other,  and 
Trapezous  or  Trebizond  became  the  seat  of  Greek- 
speaking  Emperors,  who  outUved  those  of  Constanti- 
nople. Speaking  generally  then,  we  may  say  that,  in 
the  most  famous  times  of  European  Greece,  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  the  whole 
coast  of  the  .^o^an  was  part  of  the  immediate  Greek 
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world,  while  in  Sicily  and  Cyprus  Greek  colonies  were  chap. 
contending  with  the  Phoenicians,  and  in  Italy  with  the  — ^ — ' 
native  Italians.  Massaha  was  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  Greek  states  in  the  north-west,  and  KyrenS  in  the 
south,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  was  also  dotted  with  Greek  cities  here  and 
there.  In  most  of  these  colonies  the  Greeks  mixed 
to  some  extent  with  the  natives,  and  the  natives 
to  some  extent  learned  the  Greek  language  and 
manners.     We  thus  get  the  beginning  of  what  we  BeKinning 

Oft  the  Arti** 

may  call  an  artificial  Greek  nation,  a  nation  Greek  in  ficui  Greek 

^^1-       nation. 

speech,  feeling,  and  culture,  but  not  purely  Greek  in 
blood,  which  has  held  its  place  in  the  world  ever 
since. 

§  7.    Growth  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros. 

But  while  the  spread  of  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization,  and  therewith  the  growth  of  the  artificial 
Greek  nation,  was  brought  about  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  planting  of  independent  Greek  colonies,  it  was 
brought  about  still  more  fully  by  events  which  went 
far  to  destroy  the  poHtical  independence  of  Greece 
itself.     This  came  of  the  growth  of  the  kindred  nations  Growth  of 

MacedoniA* 

to  the  north  of  Greece,  in  Macedonia  and  Epeiros. 
The  Macedonians  were  for  a  long  time  hemmed  in  by 
the  barbarians  to  the  north  and  west  of  them  and  by 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  and  they  were  also 
weakened  by  divisions  among  themselves.  But  when 
the  whole  nation  was  united  under  its  great  King  p^^' 
Philip,  Macedonia  soon  became  the  chief  power  in  860-«86. 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands.  Philip  greatly 
increased  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  both  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  especially  by  adding  the  peninsulas 
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CHAP,     of  Clialkidike  to  his  kingdom.     But  in  Greece  itself^ 

' — ^ — '  though  he  took  to  himself  the  chief  power,  he  did  not 

actually  annex  any  of  the  Greek  states  to  Macedonia, 

(ViiinmwtH    HO  tliat  Ilis  victorics  there  do  not  affect  the  map.    His 

<inr.  yet  more  famous  son  Alexander,  and  the  Macedonian 

kings  after  him,  in  like  manner  lield  garrisons  in 

particular  Greek  cities,  and  brought  some  parts  of 

Gree(5e,  as  Thessaly  and  Euboia,  under  a  degree  of 

Macedonian  influence    which    hardly    differed    from 

dominion;   but   they  did  not  formally  annex  them. 

The   conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  brought  most 

of  the   Greek  cities  and  islands  under  Macedonian 

dominion,  but  some,  as  Crete,  Ehodes,  Byzantion,  and 

Ilt'vakleia  on  the  Euxine,  kept  their  independence.' 

Meanwhile  Epeiros  became  united  under  the  Greek 

KHnw       kini's  of  Molossis.  and    under  Pyrrhos,  who   made 

mm'     Ambrakia  his  capital,  it  became  a  powerful    state. 

And  a  little  kingdom  called  Athamania^  thrust   in 

between  Epeiros,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  now  begins 

to  be  heiird  of. 

tim'  Mht*-         Tlie  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  concern  us 

ilunlmt 

Mittttionu  only  so  far  as  they  called  into  being  a  class  of  states 
in  Western  Asia,  all  of  which  received  a  greater  or 
less^sliare  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  some  of  which  may 
claim  a  place  in  the  actual  Greek  world.  By  the 
division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  after  the  battle 

iwsm)i.  of  Ip^os,  Eyypt  became  the  kingdom  of  Ptolemy, 
with  whose  descendants  it  remained  down  to  the 
lloman  conquest.  The  civilization  of  the  Egyptian 
court  was  Greek,  and  Alexandria  became  one  of  the 

KnjW        greatest  of  Greek  cities.     Moreover  the  earlier  kings 

ivwmu^  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty  held  various  islands  in  the 
i£g{can,  and  points  on  the  coast  of  Asia  and  even 
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of  Thrace,  which  made  them  ahnost  entitled  to  rank     chap. 
as  a  power  in  Greece  itself.     The  great  Asiatic  power  — ^-^ 
of  Alexander  passed  to  Seleukos  and  his  descendants.  The 

'■  .  Selenkid 

The  early  kmgs  of  his  house  ruled  from  the  jEgssan  dynasty. 
to  the  Hyphasis  ;  but  this  great  dominion  was  at  all 
times  fringed  and  broken  in  upon  by  the  dominions 
of  native  princes,  by  independent  Greek  cities,  and  by 
the  dominions  of  other  Macedonian  kini^s.   And  in  the  circa  b.o. 
third  ceatur,  U.eir  domiMon  wa,  altogler  cut  d,oxt  ~ 
in  the  east  by  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  in  northern 
Persia,  by  whom  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Seleukid 
kingdom  were  lopped  away.     And  when  Antiochos 
the  Great  provoked  a  war  with  Eome,  his  dominion  b.o.  i9i- 

lol. 

was  cut  short  to  the  west  also.     The  Seleukid  power 

now  shrank  up  into  a  local  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  The  Syrian 

,  kingdom. 

Tauros  for  its  north-western  frontier. 

By  the  cutting  short  of  the  Seleukid  kingdom.  Growth  of 

.  *^  indepen- 

room  was  given  for  the  growth  of  the  independent  dent  states 
states  which  had  already  sprung  up  in  Asia  Minor.  Jf ^^ 
The  kingdom  of  Pei*gamo8  had  already  begun,  and  Pergamoa. 
the  dominions  of  its  kings  were  largely  increased  by 
the  Eomans  at  the  expense  of  Antiochos.     Pergamos 
might  count  as  a  Greek  state,  alongside  of  Macedonia 
and  Epeiros.    But  the  other  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor, 
Bithynia,  Kappadokia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontos,  the 
kingdom  of  the  famous  Mithridates,  must  be  counted 
as  Asiatic.  The  Greek  influence  indeed  spread  itself  far 
to  the  East.   Even  the  Parthian  kings  affected  a  certain  Spread  of 

^  HeUenic 

amount  of  Greek  culture,  and  in  all  the  more  western  culture. 
kingdoms  there  was  a  greater  or  less  Greek  element, 
and   several  of  their   kings  fixed  their  capitals  in 
Greek  cities.     Still  in  all  of  them  the  Asiatic  element 
prevailed  in  a  way  in  which  it   did  not  prevail  at 
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CHAP.    Pergamos.     Meanwhile  other  states,  either  originally 

' — ^ — '  Greek  or  largely  hellenized,  still  remained  east  of  the 
-^Egasan.  Thus,  at  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia 
Minor,  Lykia^  though  seemingly  less  thoroughly 
hellenized  than   some   of  its  neighbours,  became    a 

Seieukeia.  federal  state  after  the  Greek  model.  Far  to  the  east, 
Seleukeia  on  the  Tigris,  whether  under  Syrian  or 
Parthian  overlordship,  kept  its  character  as  a  Greek 
colony,  and  its  position  as  what  may  be  called  a  free 
imperial  city.   Further  to  the  west  other  more  purely 

HSnkieia.  Greek  states  survived.  The  Pontic  Ilerakkia  long 
remained  an  independent  Greek  city,  sometimes  a 
commonwealth,  sometimes  under  tyrants ;  and  Sindpe 
remained  a  Greek  city  till  it  became  the  capital  of 

B.ai88.  the  kings  of  Pontes.  On  the  north  of  the  Euxine, 
Bospovos  still  remained  a  Greek  kingdom. 

§  8.  Tlte  later  Geography  of  Independent  Greece. 

Later  poll-         The  poUtical  divisions  of  independent  Greece,  in 
none  of       the  days  when  it  gradually  came  under  the  power  of 

VIIC0C6. 

Eome,  differ  almost  as  much  from  those  to  which  we 
are  used  during  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars, 
as  these  last  differ  from  the  earUer  divisions  in  the 
Homeric  catalogue.  The  chief  feature  of  these  times 
was  the  power  which  was  held,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  the  aUiances 
made  by  the  different  Greek  states  in  order  to  escape 
or  to  throw  off  their  yoke.  The  result  was  that  the 
greater  part  of  Greece  was  gradually  mapped  out 
among  large  confederations,  much  larger  at  least  than 
The  Greece  had  ever  seen  before.     The  most  famous  of 

League,      thcsc,  the  Lcaguc  of  Achaia,  began  among  the  old 
Achaian  cities  on  the  south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
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It  gradually   spread,   till  it  took   in   the  whole  of    chap. 
Peloponngsos,  together  with  Megara  and  one  or  two  ' — ^ — ' 
outlying  cities.     Thus  Siky6n,  Corinth,  Argos,  EUs,  ac.  191. 
and  even  Sparta,  instead  of  being  distinct  states  as  of 
old,  with  a  greater  or  less  dominion  over  other  cities, 
were  now  simply  members  of  one  federal  body.     In 
Northern  Greece  the  League  of  Aitolia  now  became  The 
very  powerful,  and  extended  itself  far  beyond  its  old  league, 
borders.     Akamania,  Phokis,  Lokris,   and   Boiotia, 
formed    federal  states   of   less  power,   and   so  did 
EpeiroSy  where  the  kings  had  been  got  rid  of,  and 
which  was  now  reckoned  as  a   thoroughly  Greek 
state.     The  Macedonian  kings  held  different  points  at 
different  times :  Corinth  itself  for  a  good  while,  and 
Thessaly  and  Euboia  for  longer  periods,  might  be 
almost  counted  as  parts  of  their  kingdom. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  Greece  at  the  Roman  in- 
time  when  the  Romans  began  to  meddle  in  Greek  in  Greece, 
and  Macedonian  affairs,  and  gradually  to  bring  all 
the  Greek  and  Macedonian  lands,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Mediterranean  world,  imder  their  power.      But  it 
should  be  remarked  that  this  was  done,  as  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans  always  were  done,  very  gradu- 
ally.    First  the  island  of  Korkyra  and  the  cities  of  b.c.  229. 
Epidamnos  and  Apollonia  on  the  Ulyrian  coast  be- 
came Roman  allies,  which   was  always  a  step  to 
becoming  Roman  subjects.      The  Romans  first  ap- 
peared in  Greece  itself  as  allies  of  the  AitoHans,  but 
by  the  Peace  of  Epeiros  Rome  obtained  no  dominion  b.c.  205. 
in  Greece  itself,  merely  some  increase  of  her  Ulyrian 
territory.     The  second  Macedonian  war  made  Mace-  b.c.  200- 

•^  197. 

donia  dependent  on  Rome,  and   all   those  parts  of 
Greece  which  had  been  under  the  Macedonian  power 
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CHAP,  were  declared  free  at  its  close.  As  the  Aitolians 
p — ^^^  joined  Antiochos  of  Sjria  against  Eome,  they  were 
aMTuwts  °^^d^  ^  Eoman  dependency.  From  that  time  Eome 
B.C.  196.      was  always  meddUnj?  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Greek  states, 

BXJ.  189. 

and  they  may  be  counted  as  really,  though  not  formally > 

dependent  on  Eome.      After  the  third  Macedonian 

B.C.  109.      war,  Macedonia  was  cut  up  into  four  separate  com- 

B.C.  149.      monwealths ;  and  at  last,  after  the  fourth,  it  became 

B.C.  146.      a  Eoman  province.   About  the  same  time  the  Leagues 

of  Epeiros  and  Boiotia  were  dissolved ;  the  Achaian 

League  also  became  formally  dependent  on  Eome, 

and  was  dissolved  for  a  time  also.    It  is  not  certain 

when  Achaia  formally  became  a  Eoman  province; 

but,  from  this  time,  all  Greece  was  practically  subject 

to  Eome.     Athens  remained  nominally  independent, 

as  did  Ehodes,  Byzantion,  and  several  other  islands 

Free  »totes   and  outlyiug  citics.     Some  of  these  were  not  formally 

rated  bjr      incorporated  with  the  Eoman  dominion  till  the  time 

>  espasian.  ^ 

Nominal      of  the  Empcror  Vespasian.     Of  some,  Athens  for  one, 
AtheiiH  aud  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  ever  formally 

other  cities.    ,  , 

incorporated  at  all.  Surrounded  by  the  Empire, 
subject  to  it  in  every  practical  sense  of  the  word, 
these  once  sovereicrn  commonwealths  sank  into  mere 
municipaUties  without  any  one  moment  of  formal 
change,  and  Uved  and  died  the  Ufe  and  the  death  of 
the  other  municipaUties  of  the  Eoman  world. 

As  we  go  on  with  the  geography  of  other  lands 
which  came  under  the  Eoman  dominion,  we  shall 
learn  more  of  the  way  in  which  Eome  thus  enlarged 
lier  territories  bit  by  bit.  But  it  seemed  right  to 
begin  with  the  geography  of  Greece,  and  this  could 
not  be  carried  down  to  the  time  when  Greece  passed 
under  Eoman  dominion  without  saying  something  of 
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the  Eoinan  conquest.  From  B.C.  146  we  must  look  chap. 
upon  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  as  being,  — ^ — ' 
some  of  them  formally  and  all  of  them  practically, 
part  of  the  Roman  dominion.  And  we  shall  not  have 
to  speak  of  them  again  as  separate  states  or  countries 
till  many  ages  later,  when  the  Eoman  dominion  began 
to  fall  in  pieces.  Having  thus  traced  the  geography 
of  the  most  eastern  of  the  three  great  European 
peninsulas  down  to  the  time  when  it  became  part  of 
the  dominion  which  took  in  all  the  lands  around  the 
Mediterranean,  we  will  now  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
middle  peninsula  which  became  the  centre  of  that 
dominion,  namely  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  Greece  and  spcoiai 
the  neighbouring  lands  are  the  only  parts  of  Europe  of  Greek 
which  can  be  said  to  have  a  history  quite  indepen- 
dent of  Eome,  and  beginning  earUer  than  the  Roman 
history.  Of  the  other  countries  therefore  which 
became  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  will  be  best  to 
speak  in  their  relation  to  Italy,  and,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  the 
Roman  power. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

FORMATION  OF  THE   ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

CHAP.  The  second  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  southern 
' — ^ — '  Europe,  that  which  lies  between  the  other  two,  is 
Different     that  of  Italy.     The  name  of  Italy  has  been  used  in 

meanings  ,  ,  , 

^rthe  niime  scvcral  meanings  at  different^ times,  but  it  has  always 
meant  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  land  which 
we  now  call  Italy.     The  name  gradually  spread  itself 
from  the  extreme  south  to  the  north.^     At  the  time 
when  our  survey  begins,  the  name  did  not  go  beyond 
the  long   narrow   peninsula    itself;    and  indeed  it 
hardly  took  in  the  whole  of  that.     During  the  time 
of  the  Eoman  commonwealth,  Italy,  in  its  greatest 
extent,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  little  rivers  Macra 
Its  mean-     OH  ouc  sidc,  near  Luna^  and  Rubico  on  the  other  side, 
the  Roman   near  Arimmutn.    The  land  to  the  north,  as  far  as  the 
wealth.       Alps,  was  uot  countcd  for  Italy  till  after  the  time  of 
Ca3sar.      But  the  Alps   are   the  natural   boundary 
which  fence  off  the  peninsular  land  from  the  great 
mass  of  central  Europe;    so   that,  looking  at  the 
matter  as  a  piece  of  geography,  we  may  count  the 
whole  land  within  the  Alps  as  Italy.     It  will  be  at 

'  We  shall  come  as  we  go  on  to  two  usee  of  the  name  in  which 
Italy,  oddly  enough,  meant  only  the  northern  part  of  the  land  oom- 
monly  so  called.  But  in  both  these  cases  the  name  had  a  purely 
political  and  technical  meaning,  and  it  never  came  into  common  use 
in  this  sense. 
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once  seen  that  the  Italian  peninsula,  though  so  long     chap. 
and  narrow,  is  by  no  means  cut  up  into  promontories 
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and  smaller  penmsulas  m  the  way  that  the  Greek  ofitaiy.  ' 

pemnsula  is.      Nor   is   it  surrounded   by  so  many 

islands.     It  is  only  quite  in  the  south,  where  the  long 

narrow  peninsula  splits  off  into  two  smaller  ones,  that 

the  coast  has  at  all  the  character  of  the  Greek  coast, 

and  there  only  in  a  much  slighter  degree.     Close  by  The  itaUan 

this  end  of  Italy  lies  the  great  island  of  Sicily^  whose 

history  has  always  been  closely  connected  with  that  of 

Italy.     Further  off  lie  the  two  other  great  islands  of 

Corsica  and  Sardinia^  which  in  old  times  were  not 

reckoned  to  belong  to  Italy  at  all.     Besides  these 

there  are  several  smaller  islands,  Elba  and  others, 

along  the  Italian  coast;    but  they  lie  a  good  way 

from  each  other,  and  do  not  form  any  marked  feature 

in  the  geography.     There  is  nothing  at  all  like  even 

the  group  of  islands  off  western  Greece,  much  less 

like  the  endless  multitude,  great  and  small,  in  the 

MgBMLH.    Through  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula, 

like  a  backbone,  runs  the  long  chain  of  the  Apennines. 

These  branch  off  from  the  Alps  in  north-western  Italy 

near  the  sea,  and  they  run  through  the  whole  length 

of  the  country  to  the  very  toe  of  the  boot,  as  the 

Italian  peninsula  has   been   called  from  its  shape. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that,  though  Italy  was  the 

land  which  was  destined  in  the  end  to  have  the  rule 

over  all  the  rest,  yet  the  people  of  Italy  were  not 

likely  to  begin  to  make  themselves  a  name  so  early 

as  the  Greeks  did.     Least  of  all  were  they  likely  to 

take  in  the  same  way  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  to  plant 

colonies  in  &r-off  lands. 
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CHAP. 

ni. 


§  1.  The  Inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Sicily. 


Non-  We  seem  to  have  somewhat  clearer  signs  in  Italy 

itiQy.  than  we  have  in  Greece  of  the  men  who  dwelled  in 
the  land  before  the  Aryans  who  appear  as  its  historical 

Ligurians.  inhabitants.  On  the  coast  of  Liguria,  the  land  on 
each  side  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  a  land  which  was  not 
reckoned  Italian  in  early  times,  we  find  people  who 
seem  not  to  have  been  Aryan.  And  these  Ligurians 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  a  race  which  was  spread 
through  Italy  and  Sicily  before  the  Aryan  settlements, 
and  to  have  been  akin  to  the  non- Aryan  inhabitants 
of  Spain  and  southern  Gb.ul,  of  whom  the  Basques 
on  each  side  of  the  Pyrenees  remain  as  a  remnant. 
And  in  historical  times  a  large  part  of  Italy  was  held 

Etruscans  by  the  Etrtiscafis,  who  had  in  earlier  times  held  a 
much  greater  dominion.  These  are  a  people  about 
whose  origin  and  language  there  have  been  many 
theories,  but  nothing  can  as  yet  be  said  to  be  cer- 
tainly known.  The  Etruscans,  in  historical  times, 
formed  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  in  the  land  west 
of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Macra  and  the  Tiber ; 
and  in  earlier  times  they  had  settlements  both  more 
to  the  north,  on  the  Po,  and  more  to  the  south,  in 
Campania.  If  they  were  a  non- Aryan  race,  the  part 
of  the  non- Aryans  in  the  geography  and  history  of 
Italy  becomes  greater  than  it  has  been  in  any  part 
of  Western  Europe  except  Spain. 

But  whatever  we  make  of  the  Etruscans,  the  rest 
of  Italy  in  the  older  sense  was  held  by  various  branches 
of  an  Aryan  race  nearly  allied  to  the  Greeka,  whom  we 

The  may  call  the  Italians.     Of  this  race  there  were  two 

great  branches.     One  of  them,  under  various  names, 
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seems  to  have  held  all  the  southern  part  of  the  western  chap. 
coast  of  Italy,  and  to  have  spread  into  Sicily.  Some  ' — * — ' 
of  the  tribes  of  this  branch  seem  to  have  been  almost 
as  nearly  akin  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Epeirots  and  other 
kindred  nations  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hadriatic.  Of 
this  branch  of  the  Italian  race,  the  most  famous 
people  were  the  Latins ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  of  Latm*. 
Latin  cities,  the  border  city  of  the  Latins  against  the 
Etruscans,  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  which 
became,  step  by  step,  the  mistress  of  Latium,  of  Italy, 
and  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  other  branch, 
which  held  a  much  larger  part  of  the  peninsula,  taking 
in  the  SabineSy  u^quians,  Volscians,  SamniteSj  Luca- 
nians^  and  other  people  who  play  a  great  part  in  the 
Boman  history,  may  perhaps,  notwithstanding  con- 
siderable differences  among  themselves,  be  classed 
together  for  our  purpose  as  Opicans  or  Oscans^  in  dis-  Opicaiw. 
tinction  from  the  Latins,  and  the  other  tribes  allied  to 
them.  These  tribes  seem  to  have  pressed  from  the 
•eastern,  the  Hadriatic,  coast  of  Italy,  down  upon  the 
nations  to  the  south-west  of  them,  and  to  have  largely 
extended  their  borders  at  their  expense. 

But  part  of  ancient  Italy,  and  a  still  larger  part 
of  Italy  in  the  modem  sense,  was  inhabited  by  nations 
other  than  the  Italians.  In  the  heel  of  the  boot  were 
the  lapygians^  a  people  of  uncertain  origin,  but  who  lapygians. 
seem  to  have  had  a  special  gift  of  receiving  the  Greek 
language  and  manners.  And  in  the  northern  part,  in 
the  lands  which  were  not  then  counted  as  part  of 
Italy,  were  the  Gauls,  a  Celtic  people,  akin  to  the  Ganu. 
•Oaula  beyond  the  Alps,  and  whose  country  was  there- 
fore called  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.    They  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  and 
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CHAP,     on  the  Hadriatic  coast  they  stretched  in  early  times 
' — • — '  as  far  south  as  the  -^is  near  Anco7ia.     In  the  north- 
east corner  of  Italy  were  yet  another   people,  the 
Veneti.        Vetieti^  perhaps  of  Ulyrian  origin,  whose  name  was 
long  after  taken  by  the  city  of  Venice.     But  during 
the  whole  time  with  which  we  have  now  to  do,  there 
was  no  city  so  called,  and  the  name  of  Venetia  is 
always  the  name  of  a  country. 
Greek  ooio-         All  thcsc  uatious  wc  mav  look  on  as  orimnal  in- 
Italy.         habitants  of  Italy ;  that  is,  all  were  there  before  any- 
thing hke  contemporary  history  begins.^     But  besides 
these  original  nations,  there  were  in  one  part  of  Italy 
many  Greek  colonies,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Some  cities  of  Italy  claimed  to  be  Greek  colonies,  with- 
out any  clear  proof  that  they  were  so.   But  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Kyme  or  Cunice  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy,  and  Ankon  or  Ancona  on  the  Hadriatic, 
were  sohtary  Greek  colonies  far  away  from  any  other 
Greek  settlements.    Cumaj,  though  so  far  off,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  earliest  Greek  colony  in  Italy.     But 
where  the  Greeks  mainly  settled  was  in  the  two  lesser 
peninsulas,  the  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  boot,  into  which 
the  great  peninsula  of  Italy  divides  at  its  southern  end. 
Here,  as  was  before  said,  there  is  a  nearer  approach  to- 
the  kind  of  coast  to  which  the  Greeks  were  used  at 
home.     Here  then  arose  a  number  of  Greek  cities,, 
stretching  from  the  extreme  south  almost  up  to  Cumaj. 

'  Some  may  think  that  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  ought  to  be  ezceptedy. 
as  the  common  Roman  stoiy  represents  them  as  having  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Transalpine  Craul  at  a  time  which  almost  comes  within 
the  range  of  contemporary  history.  But  this  is  a  point  about  which 
there  is  no  real  certainty ;  and  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  the 
Gaulish  settlements  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  were  as  old  aa 
those  on  the  other  side. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  the  time  of    chap. 

III. 

greatness  of  the  Italian  Greeks  came  earher  than  that  ' — •- — ' 


of  the  Greeks  in  Greece  itself.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
some  of  these  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  as  Tarns  or 
Tarentum^  Kroton  or  Crotona^  Sybaris^  and  others,  were 
among  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Greek  name.  But,  as 
the  ItaUan  nations  grew  stronger,  the  Greek  cities 
lost  their  power,  and  many  of  them,  Cumaj  among 
them,  fell  into  the  hands  of  ItaUan  conquerors,  and  lost 
their  Greek  character  more  or  less  thoroughly.  Others 
remained  Greek  till  they  became  subject  to  Eome,  and 
the  Greek  speech  and  manners  did  not  wholly  die  out 
of  southern  Italy  till  ages  after  the  Christian  a^ra. 

The  geography  and  history  of  the  great  island  of  intab^ 
Sicily,  which  Ues  so  near  to  the  toe  of  the  boot,  cannot  ^»«*y- 
be  kept  apart  from  those  of  Italy.  The  mainland  and 
the  island  were,  to  a  great  extent,  inhabited  by  the  same 
nations.  The  Sikanians  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island  may  not  unUkely  have  been  akin  to  the  Ligu- 
rians  and  Basques ;  but  the  Sikels,  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  island,  and  who  are  the  people  with  whom  the 
Greeks  had  most  to  do,  were  clearly  of  the  Italian 
stock,  and  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Latins.   The  Phce-  PhcBnician 

1       •         •         1        *nd  Greek 

nicians  of  Carthage  planted  some  colomes  m  the  colonies, 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  island,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  city  which  the  Greeks  called 
Parwrmm^  the  modern  capital  Palermo.  But  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  triangle  were  fiill 
of  Greek  cities,  which  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
from  the  eighth  century  B.C.  to  the  sixth,  the  earUest 
point  occupied  being  Na^os  on  the  east  coast.  Several 
of  these,  especially  Syracuse  on  the  east  coast,  and 
Akragas  or  Agrigentum  on  the  south,  were  among  the 

VOL.  I.  E 
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CHAP,  chief  of  Greek  cities ;  and  from  them  the  Greek 
* — r^ — '  speech  and  manners  gradually  spread  themselves  over 
the  natives,  till  in  the  end  Sicily  was  reckoned  as 
altogether  a  Greek  land.  But  for  some  centuries 
Sicilian  history  is  chiefly  made  up  of  struggles  for 
the  mastery  between  Carthage  and  the  Greek  cities. 
This  was  in  truth  a  struggle  between  the  Aryan  and 
the  Semitic  race,  and  we  shall  see  that,  many  ages 
after,  the  same  battle  was  again  fought  on  the  same 
ground. 

§  2.  Growth  of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy. 

Gradual  The  histoiy  of  ancient  Italy,  as  far  as  we  know  it, 

luij.  is  the  history  of  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole  land 
by  one  of  its  own  cities ;  and  the  changes  in  its  political 
geography  are  mainly  the  changes  which  followed  the 
gradual  bringing  of  the  whole  peninsula  under  the 
Roman  dominion.  But  the  form  which  the  conquests 
of  Rome  took  hindered  those  conquests  from  having 
so  great  an  effect  on  the  map  as  they  otherwise  might 
have  had.  The  cities  and  districts  of  Italy,  as  they  were 
one  by  one  conquered  by  Rome,  were  commonly  left 
as  separate  states,  in  the  relation  of  dependent  alliance, 
from  which  most  of  them  were  step  by  step  promoted 
Different     to  the  rights  of  Romau  citizenship.     An  Italian  city 

poeitioos  of        ,  , 

thcjtoiian  might  be  a  dependent  ally  of  Rome ;  it  might  be  a 
Roman  colony  with  the  full  franchise,  or  a  colony 
holding  the  inferior  Latin  franchise ;  it  might  have  been 
completely  incorporated  with  Rome  by  being  made 
part  of  a  Roman  tribe.  All  these  were  very  important 
political  differences ;  but  they  do  not  make  much 
difference  in  the  look  of  things  on  the  map.  The  most 
important  of  the  changes  which  can  be  called  strictly 


cities. 
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geographical  belong  to  the  early  days  of  Rome,  when     ^"f  p- 
there  were  important  national  movements  among  the  ' — ■ — ' 
various  races  of  Italy.     Rome  arose  at  the  point  of  the  ongin  of 
union  of  the  three  races,  Latin,  Oscan,  and  Etruscan, 
and  it  arose  from  an  union  between  the  Latin  and  Oscan 
races.     Two  Latin  and  one  Sabine  settlements  seem 
to  have  joined  together  to  form  the  city  of  Rome ;  but 
the  Sabine  element  must  have  been  thoroughly  latin- 
ized, and  Rome  must  be  counted  as  a  Latin  city,  the  Rome  a 

Latin  citj. 

greatest,  though  very  likely  the  youngest,  among  the 
cities  of  Latium. 

■ 

Rome,  planted  on  a  march,  rose,  in  the  way  in  iier  early 
which  marchlands  often  do  rise,  to  supremacy  among  minion. 
her  fellows.     Our  first  authentic  record  of  the  early 
commonwealth  sets  Rome  before  us  as  bearing  rule 
over  the  whole  of  Latium.     This  dominion  she  seems 
to  have  lost  soon  after  the  driving  out  of  the  kings, 
and  some  of  her  territory  right  of  the  Tiber  seems 
to  have  become  Etruscan.     Presently  Rome  appears, 
no  longer  as  mistress  of  Latium,  but  as  forming  one 
member  of  a  triple  league  concluded  on  equal  terms  • 
with  the  Latins  as  a  body,  and  also  with  the  Hemicans. 
This  league  was  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  its  wa«with 
neighbours  of  the  Oscan  race,  the  u^quians  and  Vol-  bount  ^ 
sciansy  by  whom  many  of  the  Latin  cities  were  taken. 
But  the  first  great  advance  of  Rome's  actual  dominion  More  di». 

tant  wan. 

was  made  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  by  the 
taking  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii.    Fifty  years  later  b.c.  39«. 
Rome  began  to  engage  in  more  distant  wars ;  and  we  b.c.  343. 
may  say  generally  that  the  conquest  of  Italy  was  going 
on  bit  by  bit  for  eighty  years  more.      By  the  end  b.«.296. 
of  that  time,  all  Italy,  in  the  older  sense,  was  brought 
in  one  shape  or  another  under  the  Roman  dominion. 

b2 
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CHAP.     The  ueighbouring  districts,  both  Latin  and  of  other 


irr. 


'  races,  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship.     Boman  and 

Latin  colonies  were  planted  in  various  parts  of  the 

country;  elsewhere  the  old  cities,  Etruscan,  Samnite, 

Greek,  or  any  other,  still  remained  as  dependent  allies 

incorporm-    of  Romc.     Presently  Eome  went  on  to  win  dominion 

Italian       out  of  Italy ;  but  the  Italian  states  still  remained  in 

states. 

their  old  relation  to  Rome,  till  the  aUies  received 
B.C.  89.  the  Roman  francliise  after  the  Social  or  Mardan  war. 
The  Samnites  alone  held  out,  and  they  may  be  said 
to  have  been  altogether  exterminated  in  the  wars  of 
Sulla.     The  rest  of  Italy  was  Roman. 

§  3.    Tlie  Western  Provinces. 

The  great  change  in  Roman  policy,  and  in  European 
geography  as  affected  by  it,  took  place  when  Rome 
began  to  win  territory  out  of  Italy.  The  relation  of 
these  foreign  possessions  to  the  ruling  city  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Italian  states.  The  foreign 
Nature  of    couquests  of  Romc  were  made  into  provinces.     A 

the  Boman  ,  ... 

Provinces.  •  proviucc  was  a  district  which  was  subject  to  Rome^ 
and  which  was  put  under  the  rule  of  a  Roman 
governor,  which  was  not  done  with  the  dependent 
allies  in  Italy.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that^ 
though  we  speak  of  a  prpvince  as  having  a  certain 
geographical  extent,  yet  there  might  be  cities  within 
its  limits  whose  formal  relation  to  Rome  was  that  of 
dependent,  or  even  of  equal,  aUiance.  There  might 
also  be  Roman  and  Latin  colonies,  either  colonies 
really  planted  or  cities  which  had  been  raised  to  the 
Roman  or  Latin  franchise.  All  these  were  important 
distinctions  as  regarded  the  internal  government  of  the 
different  states ;  still  practically  all  alike  formed  part 
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of  the  Roman  dominion.     In  a  geographical  survey  it     chap. 
will  therefore  be  enough  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  ' — *-— ' 
different  provinces,  without  attending  to  their  political, 
or  more  truly  municipal,  distinctions,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  they  are  of  special  importance. 

The  provinces  then  are  the  foreign  dominions  of 
Eome,  and  they  fall  naturally  into  two,  or  rather 
three,  divisions.     There  are  the  provinces  of  the  West,  Ewtem 

.  andWest- 

in  which  the  Romans  had  chiefly  to  contend  with  em  Pro- 


vin«eB. 


nations  much  less  civihzed  than  themselves,  and  in 
which  therefore  the  provincials  gradually  adopted  the 
language  and  manners  of  their  conquerors.  But  in 
the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  the  Greek 
language  and  Greek  manners  had  become  the  standard 
of  civilized  life,  and  their  supremacy  was  not  sup- 
planted by  those  of  Rome  in  any  land  where  they 
were  fully  estabUshed.  But  in  those  parts  of  the 
Eastern  peninsula  where  Greek  culture  had  not  es- 
tablished itself,  the  Latin  language  seems  to  have 
spread  much  as  it  did  in  the  West.  In  the  further 
East,  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  such  Greek  civilization  as 
there  was  did  not  go  beyond  a  mere  varnish ;  the 
mass  of  the  people  still  kept  to  their  old  manners 
and  languages  as  they  were  before  the  Macedonian 
conquests.  In  these  lands  therefore  the  Latin  tongue 
and  Roman  civilization  made  but  little  progress.  The 
Roman  conquests  went  on  on  both  sides  of  the  Hadri- 
atic at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  to  the  west  that  they 
began.  The  first  Roman  province  however  forms  a 
sort  of  intermediate  class  by  itself,  standing  between 
the  eastern  and  the  western. 

This  first  Roman  province  was  formed  in  the  great  sicUy. 
island  of  Sicily^  which,  by  its  geographical  position, 
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CHAP,     belongs  to  the  western  part  of  Europe,  while  the  fact 
' — * — '  that  Greek  became  the  prevailing  language  in  it,  as 
well  as  its  long  retention  by  the  Eastern  Empire  in 
later  times,  rather  connects  it  with  the  eastern  part. 
First  The  Roman  dominion  in  Sicily  began  when  the  Cartha- 

poMesfflona  ginian  possessions  in  the  island  were  given  up  to  Rome,, 
iriand.        as  the  result  of  the  first  Punic  war.     But,  as  Hier6n 

B.C.  241.  ,  ' 

of  Syracuse  had  helped  Rome  against  Carthage,  his 

kingdom  remained  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  was  not 

Conquest     dealt  with  as  a  conquered  land.     It  was  only  when 

ofSyracnae.  ^  ^  ** 

B.C.  212.  Syracuse  turned  against  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war 
that  it  was,  on  its  conquest,  formally  made  a  Roman 

B.C.  132.  possession.  Eighty  years  later  the  condition  of  Sicily 
under  the  Roman  government  was  finally  settled,  and 
the  settlement  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  endless 
variety  of  relations  in  which  the  different  districts  and 
cities  throughout  the  Roman  dominions  stood  to  the 

state  of      ruling  commonwealth.    The  greater  part  of  the  island 

Sicily. 

became  altogether  subject ;  the  land  was  held  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  Roman  People,  and  the  former  inhabi- 
tants held  it  simply  as  tenants  on  the  payment  of  a 
tithe.      But  some  cities  were  called  free,  and  kept 
their  land ;   others   remained   in   name  independent 
allies  of  the  Roman  People.     Other  cities  were  after- 
wards raised  to  the  Latin  franchise  ;   in  others  Latin 
or  Roman  colonies  were  planted,  and  one  Sicilian  city, 
that  of  Messana^  received  the  fiill  citizenship  of  Rome. 
GredL  civi-  Sicily ,  by  the  time  of  the  conquest,  was  looked  on  as 
Sicfly.        a  thoroughly  Greek  land.     The  Greek  language  and 
manners    had    now   spread   themselves   everywhere 
among  the  Sikels  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  And  Sicily  remained  a  thoroughly  Greek  land, 
till,  ages  afterwards,  it  again  became,  as  it  had  beea 
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in  the  days  of  the  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonies,  a    chap. 
^  III. 


battle-field  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races  in  the  days  "- 
of  the  Mahometan  conquests. 

The  two  great  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  Sardinia 
seem  almost  as  natural  appendages  to  Italy  as  Sicily  sica. 
itself;  but  their  history  is  very  different.  They  have 
played  no  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  original  stock  of  their  inhabitants  seems  to  have 
been  akin  to  the  non- Aryan  element  in  Spain  and  Sicily. 
The  attempts  at  Greek  colonization  in  them  were  but 
feeble,  and  tliey  passed  under  the  dominion,  first  of 
Carthage  and  then  of  Kome,  without  any  important 
change  in  their  condition.  These  two  islands  became 
a  Boman  province,  one  which  was  always  reckoned 
among  the  most  worthless  of  provinces,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  b.o.  2d& 

Thus  far  the  Eoman  dominion  did  not  reach  cisaipiiie 
beyond  what  we  should  look  upon  as  the  natural 
extent  of  the  dominion  of  an  Italian  power.  Indeed, 
as  long  as  Italy  did  not  reach  to  the  Alps,  we  should 
say  that  it  had  not  reached  the  natural  extent  of  an 
Italian  dominion.  But  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  general  conquest  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Eoman  conquest  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  by  gradually  spreading  the  Latin  language  and 
Boman  civilization  over  those  countries,  created  two 
of  the  chief  nations  and  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
But  the  process  was  simply  the  continuation  of  a  pro- 
cess which  began  within  the  borders  of  what  we  now 
call  Italy.  Gaul  within  the  Alps  was  as  strictly  a 
foreign  conquest  as  Spain  or  as  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps. 
Only  the  geographical  position  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  al- 
lowed it  to  be  easily  and  speedily  incorporated  with 
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CHAP.     Italy  in  a  way  which  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps  could 

' — r^— '  not  be.     The  beginnings  of  conquest  in  this  direction 

took  place  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars.     Then 

Foundation  the    colouy   of   Scna    Gallica^  now  Sinigaglia^  was 

of  Sena 

GftiiKMu       founded  on  Gaulish  soil,  and  it  was  presently  followed 

by  the  foundation    of  Ariminum   or  Rimini,      The 

Roman  arms  were  carried  beyond  the  Po  in  the  time 

between  the  first  and  the  second  Punic  war;  after 

CoD<iue8t     the  second  Punic  war,  Qsalpine  Gaul  was  thoroughly 

GauL  ^"**  conquered,  and  was  secured  by  the  foundation  of  many 

i9i'.  Roman  and  Latin  colonies.     The  Roman  and  Latin 

franchises  were  gradually  extended  to  most  parts  of 

the  country,  and  at  last  Gsalpine  Gaul  was  formally 

B.C.48.       incorporated  with  Italy. 

Conquest  of        Closcly  couuected  with  the  conquest  of  Cisalpine 
aSvme-    Gaul  was  the  conquest  of  the  other  non-Italian  lands 

tia.  . 

within  the  boundaries  of  modern  Italy.  These  were 
Liguria  to  the  south-west  of  Gsalpine  Gaul  and  Venetia 
to  the  north-east.  Both  these  lands  held  out  longer 
than  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but  by  the  time  of  Augustus  they 
were  all,  together  with  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  counted 
as  part  of  Italy.  The  dominion  of  Rome  in  this  region 
was  secured  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conquest  by  the 
Foundation  foundation  of  the  great  colony  of  Aquileia.  We  thus 
Ida,  B.C.  see  that,  not  only  Venice,  but  Milan,  Pavia,  Verona, 
Ravenna,  and  Genoa,  cities  which  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  after  history  of  Italy,  arose  in  lands  which 
were  not  originally  Italian.  But  we  also  see  that  Italy, 
with  the  boundaries  given  to  it  by  Augustus,  took  in  a 
somewhat  larger  territory  to  the  north-east  than  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  does  now. 

The  lands  within   the  Alps  may  be  fairly   said 
to  have  been  conquered  by  Rome  in  self-defence,  and 
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we  are  tempted  to  look  on  the  three  great  islands    chap. 
as  natural  parts  of  an  Italian  dominion.     The  con-  - — r^ — ' 


quests  of  the  Romans  in  lands  altogether  beyond  their 
own  borders  began  in  Western  Europe  with  the  con-  Spain, 
quest  of  Spain,  which  began  before  that  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.    Spain  and  Gaul,  using  the  names  in  the  counexion 
geographical  sense,  have   much  which   binds   them  *ndGauL 
together.    On  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  traces 
are  still  left  of  the  old  non- Aryan  inhabitants  who 
still  speak  the  Basque  language.    These  represent  the  i^>enan8  in 
old  Iberian  inhabitants  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  who,  when 
our  history  begins,  stretched  into  Gaul  as  far  as  the 
Garonne.     But  the  Celts,  the  first  wave  of  the  Aryan  Ceits. 
migration  in  Europe,  had  pressed  into  both  Gaul  and 
Spain  ;  in  Gaul  they  had,  when  trustworthy  history 
begins,  already  occupied  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.      The  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Gaul  and 
Spain  were  also  connected  together  by  the  sprinkhng 
of  Greek  colonies  along  those  shores,  of  which  Massalia  Greek  and 
was  the  head.     And,  beside  the  primitive  non-Aryan 
element,  there  was  an  intrusive  non- Aryan  element 
also.      In   southern  Spain  several  Phoenician  settle- 
ments had  been  made,  the  chief  of  which  was  Gades  or  Phoenician  * 

.  ...      ^^^^ 

Cadiz,  beyond  the  straits,  the  one  great  Phoenician  city  "»«°^ 

on  the  Ocean.  And,  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars,  Carthage  obtained  a  large  Spanish  dominion,  of 
which  New  Carthage  or  Carthagena  was  the  capital. 

It  was  the  presence  of  these  last  settlements  which 
first  brought  Spain  under  the  Roman  dominion.     Sa- 
guntum  was  an  ally  of  Rome,  and  its  taking  by  Han-  First  Ro- 
nibal  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war.  vincein 
The  campaigns  of  the  Scipios  during  that  war  led  to 
the  gradual  conquest  of  the  whole   country.     The  206. 
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CHAP. 
III. 

B.C.  49. 


B.C.  188. 


Final  con- 
quest. 
ii.r.  19. 


Bonuniza- 
tion  of 
Spain. 


Trans- 
alpine 
Oaal. 


II.C.  122. 


The  Trans- 
alpine Pro- 
vince. 
B.C.  125- 
106. 


Carthaginian  possessions  first  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, while  Gades  became  a  favoured  ally  of  Rome> 
and  at  last  was  admitted  to  the  full  Roman  franchise. 
Meanwhile  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Spain 
went  on,  till,  after  the  taking  of  Numantia^  the  whole 
peninsula,  except  the  remote  tribes  in  the  north-west, 
had  become  a  Roman  possession.  These  tribes,  the 
Cantahrians  and  their  neighbours,  were  not  fully  sub- 
dued till  the  time  of  Augustus.  But,  long  before 
that  time,  the  Latin  language  and  Roman  manners 
spread  fast  through  the  country,  and  in  Augustus^ 
time  southern  Spain  was  altogether  romanized.  It 
was  only  in  a  small  district  close  to  the  Pyrenees 
that  the  ancient  language  held  out,  as  it  has  done 
ever  since. 

The  conquest  of  Spain,  owing  to  the  connexion  of 
the  country  with  Carthage,  thus  began  while  a  large 
part  even  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  still  unsubdued.  And 
the  Roman  arms  were  not  carried  into  Gaul  beyond 
the  Alps  till  the  conquest  of  Spain  was  pretty  well 
assured.  The  foundation  of  the  first  Roman  colony 
at  Aquce  Sextice^  the  modern  Aix^  was  only  eleven 
years  later  than  the  fall  of  Numantia.  The  Romans 
stepped  in  as  aUies  of  the  Greek  city  of  MassaUa,  and, 
as  usual,  from  helping  their  aUies  they  took  to  con- 
quering on  their  own  account.  A  Roman  province, 
including  the  colonies  of  Narhonne  and  Toulouse^  was 
thus  formed  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Transal- 
pine Gaul.  The  advance  of  Rome  in  this  direction 
seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  but  through  that  long  delay 
Roman  influences  were  able  to  establish  themselves 
more  firmly.      This   part   of  Gaul  was  early   and 
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thoroughly  romanized,  and  part  of  it  still  keeps,  in     chap. 

XJLX* 


its  name  of  Provence^  the  memory  of  its  having  been 
the  first  Eoman  province  beyond  the  Alps.  The  rest 
of  Gaul  was  left  untouched  till  the  great  campaigns 
of  Csesar. 

It  is  from  Caesar,  ethnologer  as  well  as  conqueror,  Conqueets 
that  we  get  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  country  as  it  b.c.  68-61. 
was  in  his  day.     Transalpine  Gaul,  as  a  geographical  Boandaries 
division,  has  well-marked   boundaries  in  the  Medi-  aipine 
terranean,  the  Alps,  the  Khine,  the  Ocean,  and  the 
Pyrenees.     But  this  geographical  division  has  never 
answered  to  any  divisions  of  blood  and  language. 
Gaul  in   Caesar's  day,  that  is  Gaul  beyond  the  Ro- 
man province,  formed  three  divisions — Aquitaine  to  its  three 
the  south-west,  Celtic  Gaul  in  the  middle,  and  Belqic  and  their 

'  .      .  .  inhAbi- 

Gaul  to  tlie  north-east.     Aquitaine,  stretching  to  the  \^^ 
Garonne — the  name  was  under  Augustus   extended  JJ«Jtic,«nd 

o  German. 

to  the  Loire — ^was  Iberian,  akin  to  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees :  a  trace  of  its  old 
speech  remains  in  the  small  Basque  district  north 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Celtic  Gaul,  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Seine  and  Marne,  was  the  most  truly  Celtic  land, 
and  it  was  in  this  part  of  Gaul  that  the  modern 
French  nation  took  its  rise.  Li  the  third  division, 
Belgic  Gaul,  the  tribes  to  the  east,  nearer  to  the 
Rhine,  were  some  of  them  purely  German,  and  others 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  brought  under  German 
influences  or  mixed  with  German  elements.  There 
was,  in  fact,  no  unity  in  Gaul  beyond  that  which  the 
Romans  brought  with  them.  Li  seven  years  Caesar  Komaniaa- 
subdued  the  whole  land,  and  the  work  of  assimilation  GauL 
began.  The  Roman  language  gradually  displaced 
all  the  native  languages,  except  where  Basque  and 
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CHAP.     Breton  survive  in  two  corners  ;  but  in  a  large  part  of 

— ^ — '  Belgic  Gaul  the  events  of  later  times  brought  tlie 

German  tongue   back   again.     There   is   no  Koman 

province  in  which,  among  all  changes,  the  ancient 

geography  has  had  so  much  effect  upon  that  of  all 

Perma-       later  timcs.     In  soutliern  Gaul  most  of  the  cities  still 

ancient       keep  their  old  names  with  very  little  change.     But 

geography.    ,  .  , 

in  northern  Gaul  the  cities  have  mostly  taken  the 
names  of  the  tribes  of  which  they  were  the  heads. 
Thus  Tolosa  is  still  TouhiLse ;  but  Lutetia  Parisiorum 
has  become  Paris. 
Roman  The  lauds  which  we  have  thus  gone  through, 

Africa.  .  .  ^.  . 

Cisalpine  Gaul  with  Liguria  and  Venetia,  Spain,  and 
Transalpine  Gaul,  form  a  marked  division  in  historical 
geography.  They  are  those  parts  of  Western  Europe 
which  Bome  conquered  during  the  time  of  her  Com- 
monwealth; and  they  are  those  parts  which  have 
mainly  kept  their  Eoman  speech  to  this  day.  But 
these  did  not  make  up  the  whole  of  the  lands  where 
Eome  planted  her  Latin  speech,  at  least  for  a  while. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  belongs  to  the  days  of  the 
Empire ;  but  Eome,  during  the  Commonwealth,  made 
another  conquest,  which,  though  not  in  Europe,  may 
be  counted  as  belonging  to  the  Western  or  Latin- 
speaking  half  of  her  dominion.  This  is  that  part 
of  Africa  which  Bome  won  as  the  result  of  her 
wars  with  Carthage.  The  only  African  possession 
won  by  Rome  during  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
Province  of  was  Africa  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  immediate 
B.ai46;  dominion  of  Carthage.  This  became  a  province 
when  the  Punic  wars  were  ended  by  the  destruction 
of  Carthage.  The  neighbouring  state  of  Numidia^ 
after  passing,  like  Carthage  itself,  through  the  inter- 
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mediate  state  of  a  dependency,  was  made  a  province    chap. 
by   C»sar,   being    called    New  Africa^  the    former 


African   province   becoming   the    OkL      Caesar  also  Africa, 
restored  the  city  of  Carthage  as  a  Eoman  colony,  Restoration 
and  it  became  the  chief  of  the  Latin-speaking  cities  °^^^ 
of  the  Empire,  second  only  to  Rome  herself.     But 
in  Africa,  just  as  in  Britain,  the   land   never   was 
thoroughly   romanized  like  Gaul  and  Spain.      The 
Soman  tongue  and  laws  therefore  died  out  in  both 
lands  at  the  first  touch  of  an  invader,  the  English 
in  one  case  and  the  Saracens  in  the  other.     The  strip 
of  fertile  land  between  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the 
mountains  and  the  Great  Desert  on  the  other  received, 
first  Phoenician  and  then  Eoman   civilization.     But 
neither  of  them  could  really  take  root  there  in  the 
way  that  the  Roman  civilization  took  root  in  Gaul 
and  Spain. 

§  4.  The  Eastern  Provinces. 
The  Hadriatic  sea  may  be  roughly  taken  as  the  contrast 

o      •/  between  the 

boundary  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  Eastern 
the  Roman  dominion.  In  the  West,  the  Romans  car-  tempio- 
ried  with  them,  not  only  their  arms,  but  their  tongue, 
their  laws,  and  their  manners.  They  were  not  only 
conquerors  but  civilizers.  The  native  Iberians  and 
Celtfl  adopted  Roman  fashions,  and  the  isolated  Greek 
and  Phoenician  cities,  Uke  Massaha  and  Gades,  gra- 
dually became  Roman  also.  East  of  the  Hadriatic 
the  state  of  things  was  quite  different.  Here  the  lan- 
guage and  civilization  of  Greece  had,  through  the 
conquests  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  become  every- 
where  predominant.      Greek   was    everywhere  the  Greek  dvi- 

*  ^  ^  lisation  in 

polite  and  literary  language,  and  a  certain  varnish  of  *>»«  East. 
Greek  manners   had  been   everywliere   spread.     In 
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CHAP,     some  parts  indeed  it  was  the  merest  varnish ;  still  it 

ni. 
> — r-^  was  everywhere   strong   enough   to    withstand    the 

influence  of  Latin.  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  are  the 
only  lands  wliich  have  altogether  thrown  away  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  have  taken  to  Latin  or  any  of  the 
languages  formed  out  of  Latin.  East  of  the  Hadriatic 
Latin  nowhere  displaced  Greek,  unless  in  a  few  iso- 
lated colonies.  But  in  those  parts  of  the  Eastern 
peninsula  into  which  Greek  culture  had  not  spread 
itself,  that  is,  in  a  large  part  of  the  Illjrrian  and  Thra- 
cian  lands,  Latin  undoubtedly  displaced  the  native 
languages,  just  as  it  did  in  the  West.  The  Rouman 
people,  keeping  their  Latin  name  and  speech  to  this 
day,  are  the  witness  of  that  fact.  Still  no  part  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Eoman  dominion  ever  became 
thoroughly  Eoman  in  the  same  way  as  Gaul  and  Spam. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  lands 
east  of  the  Hadriatic  may,  as  opposed  to  the  Latin- 
speaking  lands  of  the  west,  be  called,  in  different 
Diuunc-  degrees,  Greek-speaking  lands.  Tliere  are  some 
amofifTthe  widc  distinctions  to  be  drawn  amont;  them.  First, 
provincea.  there  was  old  Greece  itself  and  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, and  lands  like  Epeiros^  which  had  become 
thoroughly  Greek.  Secondly,  there  were  the  king- 
doms, like  Macedonia  in  Europe  and  Pergamos  in 
Asia,  which  had  adopted  the  Greek  speech  and  man- 
ners, but  which  did  not,  hke  Epeiros,  become  Greek 
in  any  pohtical  sense.  Thirdly,  there  were  a  number 
of  native  states,  Bithynia  and  others,  whose  kings 
also  tried  to  imitate  Greek  ways,  but  naturally  could 
not  do  so  as  thoroughly  as  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
and  Pergamos.  Fourthly,  beyond  Mount  Tauros  lay 
the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt^  which  were  ruled 
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by  Macedonian  kings,  which  contained  great  Greek     chap. 
or  Macedonian  cities  like  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 


Lauds 

but  where  there  were  native  languages,  and  an  old  beyond 
native  civilization,  which  neither  Greek  nor  Boman 
influences  could  ever  root  out.  We  shaU  see  as  we  go 
on  that  Tauros  makes  a  great  historical  boundary.  The 
lands  on  this  side  of  it  really  came,  though  very 
gradually,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  speech 
and  the  Roman  law,  and  remained  under  them  till  the 
Turkish  invasions.  Beyond  Mount  Tauros  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  element  lay  merely  on  the 
surface,  and  therefore  those  lands  easily  fell  away 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Saracens.  We  must 
now  go  through  such  of  the  lands  east  of  the 
Hadriatic  as  were  formed  into  Roman  provinces 
<iuring  the  time  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. 

But  again,  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  parts  The 
of  the  Roman   dominion  there  was  a  border  land,  Provincea. 
namely,  the  lands  held  by   the  great  Blyrian  race. 
The  southern  parts  of  Ulyria  came  within  the  reach 
of  Greek  influences,  and  it  was  through  the  aflairs  of 
Dlyria  that  Rome  was  first  led  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.     The  use  of  the  name  Illyria  is  at  all 
times  very  vague ;  but  it  has  a  more  definite  meaning 
as  the  name  of  a  kingdom  whose  capital  was  Skodra,  The  king- 
and  which,  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  skodm. 
was  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  the  Greek  cities  and 
islands  on  that  coast.     This  kingdom  was  involved  in  b.c  les. 
the  third  Macedonian  war,  and  it  came  to  an  end  at 
the  same  time.     As  usual,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
how  much,  if  any,  of  the  country  actually  became  a 
Boman  province,  and  how  mucli  was  left  for  a  while 
in  the  intermediate  state  of  dependent  alliance.   But, 
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CHAP,     for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Illyrian  kingdom  of 
' — r^ — '  Skodra  formed  from  this  time  a  part  of  the  Boman 


dominion.  With  the  fall  of  Skodra,  the  parts  of 
nijoia  which  lay  further  to  the  north,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Greek  world,  first  came  into  notice. 

DaimaUan  The  Greek  colonies  in  Dalmatia  had  played  their  part 
in  the  first  Illyrian  war ;  but  the  land  itself,  whose  cities 
were  to  become  an  outlying  fringe  of  Italy  lying  east 
of  the  Hadriatic!,  is  now  first  heard  of  as  a  distinct 
country  formed  by  a  separation  from  the  kingdom  of 

BX5. 166.      Skodra.     The  first  Dalmatian  war  soon  followed ;  but 

B.CW.  it  was  not  till  after  several  wars  that  Dalmatia  be- 
came a  province,  and  even  after  that  time  there  were 

Roman       sevcral  revolts.     Before  long,  Dalmatia  was  settled 

ooliHiies  in  . 

Dalmatia.  with  scvcral  Eomau  colonies,  as  Jadera  or  Zara^  and, 
above  all,  Salonaj  which  became  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Roman  dominion.     The  neighbouring 

istria  in-     lands  of  Lilnimia^  Istria,  and  the  land  of  the  lapodeSy 

corporated 

with  Italy,  were   gradually   reduced   during   the   same   period* 
Istria,  like   the  neighbouring  land  of  Venetia,  was 
actually  incorporated  with  Italy,  and  Pola^  under  the 
name  of  Pietas  Jididj  became  a  Eoman  colony. 
The  We  have  already  traced  the  process  by  which  old 

Seek^  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Macedonia  and 
Epeiros  gradually  sank,  first  practically,  and  then 
formally,  into  parts  of  the  Roman  dominion.  We 
have  seen  how  hard  it  is  to  say  at  what  particular 
moment  many  of  the  Greek  cities  and  islands  sank 
from  the  relation  of  obedient  allies  into  that  of  ac- 
knowledged subjects,  while  we  may  doubt  if  some 
of  them  were  formally  annexed  at  all.  Thus  the 
Their  late  Greek  citics  on  the  Euxine  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
nexatioo.     formally  annexed  till  a  late  period  of  the  Eastern 
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Empire.     Other  outlying  Greek  lands  and  cities  be-    chap. 
came  so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  ' — '-— ' 
kingdoms  that  they  wiU  come  in  for  a  mention  along 
with  them,     Crete  kept  its  independence  to  become  Conquest 

^  \  of  Crete, 

a  nest  of  pirates,  and  to  be  specially  conquered.  It  b-c-  67, 
then  formed  one  province  with  the  tlien  recent  con- 
quest of  Kyrene^  the  one  great  Greek  settlement  in 
Africa,  which  had  become  an  appanage  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings  of  Egypt.  The  same  had  been  the  fate 
of  Cyprus^  an  island  which  had  always  been  partly 
Greek,  and  which  had  been  further  hellenized  under 
its  Macedonian  kings.  Cyprus  too  became  a  province,  of  CyDms, 
Thus,  before  Rome  lost  her  own  freedom,  she  had 
become  the  formal  or  practical  mistress  of  all  the 
earlier  abodes  of  freedom.  Men  could  not  yet  foresee 
that  a  time  would  come  when  Greek  and  Roman 
should  be  words  having  the  same  meaning,  and  when 
the  place  and  name  of  Eome  herself  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  Vespasian 
reduced  from  formal  alliance  to  bondage. 

In  Soman   history   one  war  and  one   conquest 
always  led  to  another,  and,  as  the  afiairs  of  Ulyria  had 
led  to  Soman  interference  in  Greece,  so  the  affairs  of  The 
Greece  led  to  Soman  interference  in  Asia.     The  first  Provinces. 
war  which  Some  waged  with  Antiochos  of  Syria  led  b.c.  i9i- 

188 

to  no  immediate  increase  of  the  Soman  territory,  but 
all  the  Seleukid  possessions  on  this  side  Tauros  were 
divided  among  the  allies  of  Some.  This,  as  usual, 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and 
it  was  quite  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things 
that  the  first  Soman  province  beyond  the  ^Egaean,  the  Province 

11..  of  Asia,* 

province  of  Asia,  should  be  formed  of  the  dommions  ^  iss- 
of  Some's  first  and  most  useful  allies,  the  kings  of 

VOL.  I.      •  F 
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CHAP.    Persamos.    The  mission  of  Alexander  and  his  succes- 

III.  .  -r^-r 

^ — r^— '  sors,  as  the  representatives  of  Western  civilization 
against  the  East,  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Eome. 
Step  by  step,  the  other  lands  west  of  Tauros  came 

Bithynia.  undcr  the  formal  or  practical  dominion  of  Eome.  Bi- 
thynia  was  the  first  to  be  annexed,  and  this  acquisition 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  second  war 
between  Rome  and  the  famous  Mithridates  of  Pontes. 

Overthrow   His   final   ovcrthrow   brought    a   number   of  other 

dates.  "  lands  under  Roman  dominion  or  influence.  The 
Greek  cities  of  Sinope  and  Uerakleia  obtained  a 
nominal  freedom,  and  vassal  kings  went  on  reigning 
in  part  of  Pontos  itself,  and  in  the  distant  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bosporos.  Rome  was  now  mistress  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  land  was  divided  among  her  pro- 
vinces and  her  vassal  kings,  save  that  the  wise  federal 

Lykia.  commouwealth  of  Lykia  still  kept  the  highest  amount 
of  freedom  that  was  consistent  with  the  practical 
supremacy  of  Rome. 

The  Mithridatic  war,  which  made  Rome  mistress 
of  Asia  in  the  narrower  sense,  at  once  involved  her  in 
the  affairs  of  the  further  East.  Tigranes  of  Armenia 
had  been  the  chief  ally  of  Mithridates ;  but,  though 
his  power  was  utterly  broken,  no  Armenian  province 
was  added  to  the  Roman  dominion  for  a  long  time  to 
come.     But  the  remnant  of  the  Seleukid  monarchy 

Province     bccamc  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.     As  usual, 

•.0.64.**  several  cities  and  principalities  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  various  relations  of  alliance  and  dependence 
on  the  ruling  commonwealth.     Among  these  we  find 

Paiertine.  Judosa  and  the  rest  of  Palestine^  sometimes  under  a 
Roman  procurator,  sometimes  united  under  a  single 
vassal  king,   sometimes  parted   out  among  various 
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tings  and  tetrarchs,  as  suited  the  momentary  caprice     chap. 
or  policy  of  Rome.     In  all  these  various  relations  ' — r^ — ' 


between  the  native  states  and  the  ruling  city  we  have 

a  lively  foreshadowing  of  the  relations  between  Eng-  Comptrixm 

with  Bri* 

land  and  her  subject  and  dependent  lands  in  India.  ^^  India. 
The  conquests  of  Rome  in  these  regions  made  her 
more  distinctly  than  ever  the  representative  of  the 
West  against  the  East,  and  these  conquests  presently  Bome  the 

champion 

brought  her  into  colUsion  with  the  one  power  in  the  oftheWait. 
known  world  which  could  meet  her  on  at  all  equal 
terms.     She  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  Alexander 
and  Seleukos  so  far  as  that  all  those  parts  of  Alex- 
ander's Asiatic  conquests  which  had  received  even  a 
varnish  of  Hellenic  culture  had  become  parts  of  her 
•dominion.     The  further  East  beyond  the  Euphrates 
was  again  under  the  command  of  a  great  barbarian 
power,  that  of  Parthia^  which  had  stepped  into  the  ^^''^•^'y 
place  of  Persia,  as  Rome  had  stepped  into  the  place  *'»»•• 
of  Greece  and  Macedonia.     Rome  had  now  again  a 
rival,  in  a  sense  in  which  she  had  not  had  a  rival 
since  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Macedonia. 

One  only  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  now  re- 
mained to  be  gathered  in.  The  annexation  of  Egypt^  an  conquer 
annexation  made  famous  by  the  names  of  Eleopatra,  b-c-  "• 
Antonius,  the  elder  and  the  younger  Caesar,  completed 
the  work.  Rome  was  now  fully  mistress  of  her  own 
civilized  world.  Her  dominion  took  in  all  the  lands 
round  the  great  inland  sea.  If,  here  and  there,  her 
formal  dominion  was  broken  by  a  city  or  principality 
whose  nominal  relation  was  that  of  alliance,  the  dis- 
tinction concerned  only  the  local  affairs  of  that  city 
or  principality.  Within  the  whole  historic  world  of 
the  three  ancient  continents,  the  Roman  Peace  had  ^^^ 

f2 
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CHAP,     begun.     Eome  had  still  to  wage  wars,  and  even  to 

^ — r^ — '  annex  provinces ;  but   those   wars  and   annexations 

were  now  done  rather  to  round  off  and  to  strengthen 

the  territory  which  had  been  already  gained,  than  in 

the  strictest  sense  to  extend  it. 

§  5.  Co7iqitest8  under  the  Empire. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  Roman  common- 
wealth was  practically  changed  into  a  monarchy,  the 
Boman  dominion  was  thus  brought,  not  indeed  to 
its  greatest  extent,  but  to  an  extent  of  which  its  fur- 
ther extension  was  only  a  natural  completion.  There 
Conquests    sccms  a  ccrtaiu  inconsistency  when  we  find  Augustus 

under  An-  .  *'  ^ 

eiwtusand  iByuig  dowu  a  rulc  against  the  enlargement  of  the 
Empire,  while  the  Empire  was,  during  his  reign  and 
that  of  his  successor,  extended  in  every  direction. 
But  the  conquests  of  this  time  were  mainly  conquests 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  frontier;  the 
occasional  changes  of  this  and  that  city  or  district 
from  the  dependent  to  the  provincial  relation,  or 
sometimes  from  the  provincial  to  the  dependent,  are 
now  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Between  Augustus 
and  Nero,  or,  at  all  events,  between  Augustus  and 
inooiport-  Vespasian,  all  the  dependent  lands  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
dependent    such  as  Mauritania,  Kappadokia,  Lykiaj  and  others, 

kingdoms.  , 

were  finally  incorporated  with  the  Empire  to  which 
they  had  long  been  practically  subject.  These  an- 
nexations can  hardly  be  called  conquests.  And  when 
the  small  comer  of  Spain  which  still  kept  its  inde- 
pendence was  brought  under  the  Boman  power,  it 
was  merely  finishing  a  work  which  had  been  begun 
strength-    two  hundred   years  before.     The  real  conquests  of 

eningof  the         .       ,  , 

fronSer.      tbis  time  consisted  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Euro- 
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pean  frontier.    No  frontier  nearer  than  the  Bhine  and    <^hap 
the  Danube  could  be  looked  on  as  safe.     This  lesson   — ' — ' 
was  easily  learned ;  but  it  had  also  to  be  accompanied 
by  another  lesson  which  taught  that  the  Ehine  and 
the  Danube,  and  not  any  more  distant  points,  were  to 
be  the  real  frontiers  of  Rome. 

This  brings  us  both  to  the  lands  which  were  then 
our  own  and  to  the  lands  which  became  our  own  in 
after  times.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  two  con- 
quests which  most  nearly  concern  our  own  history 
were  planned,  and  one  of  them  was  attempted.  The 
annexation  of  the  land  which  was  to  become  England 
was  talked  of ;  the  annexation  of  the  land  which  then 
was  England,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  German  lands, 
was  seriously  attempted.  But  the  conquest  of  Britain 
was  put  off  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  the  days  of 
Claudius.     The  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Germany,  Attempted 

ooDquest 

which  was  deemed  to  have  been  already  carried  out,  ofoer- 

many. 

was  shivered  when  Arminius  overthrew  the  lesdons  of  ^^  y- 

^  A.D.  9. 

Varus.     The  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus 
into  northeni  Germany  must  have  brought  the  Boman  a.d.  19. 
armies  into  contact  with  our  own  forefathers,  for  the 
first  time,  and,  for  several  ages,  for  the  last  time. 
But  from  this  time  the  relations  between  Eome  and 
southern  Germany  begin,  and  constantly  increase  in 
importance.     The  two  great  rivers  were  fixed  as  a  real 
frontier.     The  lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube, 
Rceiia^  Vindelicia,  Noricurn,  Pannonia^  with  Mcesia  on 
the  lower  Danube,  were  all  added  to  the  Empire  conquects 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus.     These  were  strictly  Danube, 
defensive  annexations,  annexations  made  in  order  to 
remove  the  dangerous  frontier  further  from   Italy. 
Beyond   the  Ehine  and    the    Danube    the    Eoman 
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Attempt 
oo  Arabia. 
B.C.  24. 


Thrace. 


CHAP,     possessions  were  mere  outposts  held  for  the  defence 
■ — ^ — "  of  the  land  between  the  two  great  streams. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  attempt  of  the  conquest  of 
Germany  came  to  so  Uttle,  an  attempt  at  conquest 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  in  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, came  to  even  less.  It  marks  the  poUcy  of  Eome 
and  the  gradual  nature  of  her  advance  that,  while 
these  more  distant  conquests  were  made  or  attempted, 
Thrace  still  retained  her  dependent  princes,  the  only 
land  of  any  extent  within  the  European  dominions 
of  Eome  which  did  so.  But  Thrace,  surrounded  by 
Boman  provinces,  was  in  no  way  dangerous ;  it  might 
remain  a  dependency  while  more  distant  lands  were 
incorporated.  It  was  not  till  uniformity  was  more 
sought  after,  till,  under  Vespasian,  the  nominal  freedom 
of  so  many  cities  and  principaUties  came  to  an  end, 
that  Thrace  became  a  province.  Such  parts  both  of 
Thrace  and  of  the  neighbouring  lands  as  had  not 
adopted  Greek  culture,  learned  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
gradually  came  to  take  the  Boman  name  which  some 
of  their  inhabitants  still  bear.  And  it  was  then  too 
that,  among  her  latest  formal  acquisitions  in  Europe^ 
Byxantion.  Rome  annexed  the  city  which  was,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  to  take  her  own  place  and  name  in  a  truer  sense. 
Thus,  in  the  days  between  Augustus  and  Trajan,, 
the  conquests  which  Eome  actually  made  were  mainly 
of  a  defensive  and  strengthening  character.  To  this- 
rule  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  exception  of  any 
Conquertjof  importance.     This  is  the  annexation  to  the  Eoman 

Britain.  ^ 

world  of  the  land  which  was  looked  on  as  another 
world,  the  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Bntain.  But  the  annexation  of  Britain,  though  it  did 
not  come  under  the  same  law  as  the  defensive  annexa- 


Annexa 
tioa  of 
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tions  of  Eastia  and  Pannonia,  was  naturally  suggested    chap. 


by  the  annexation  of  Gaul  and  by  the  visits  of  the  "■ 
first  Cassar  to  the  island.     No  actual  conquest  how-  cuudiaa. 
ever  took  place  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.     Forty  years 
later,  the  Eoman  conquests  in  Britain  were  pushed  by 
Aqricola  as  far  as  the  isthmus  between  the  friths  of  A«riooi«. 
Forth  and  Clyde,  the  boundary  marked  by  the  later 
rampart  of  Antoninus.     But  the  lasting  boundary  of 
the  Boman  dominion  in  Britain  cannot  be  looked  on 
as  reaching  beyond  the  hne  of  the  southern  wall  of 
Hadrian^  Severus,  and  Stilicho,  between  the  Solway 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.     The  northern  part  of 
Britain   remained  unconquered,  and  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  was  not  even  attempted.     For  us  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  which  afterwards  became  our  own 
has  an  interest  above  all  the  other  conquests  of  Rome. 
But  it  is  a  purely  geographical  interest.     The  British 
victories  of  Caesar  and  Agricola  were  won,  not  over 
our  own  forefathers,  but  over  those  Celtic  Britons 
whom  our  forefathers  more  ^  thoroughly  swept  away. 
The  history  of  our  own  nation  is  still  for  some  ages 
to  be  looked  for  by  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser,  not  by  those  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames. 

Britain  was  the  last  to  be  won  of  the  Western  pro-  The 
vinces  of  Rome,  and  the  first  to  be  lost.  Still  it  was,  conquests 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  Empire,  and  its  loss  did  not  happen 
till  that  general  break-up  of  the  Empire  of  which  its 
loss  was  the  first  stage.  But  between  the  conquest  of 
Britain  and  its  loss  there  was  a  short  time  in  which 
Rome  again  extended  her  dominion  in  the  old  fashion, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  was  during  the  reign  conqaests 
of  Trajan,  when  the  Roman  borders  were  again  widely  a.d.  »t 


■n. 
117. 
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CHAP. 
III. 


His  Asia- 
tic tnd  Eu- 
ropean COD- 
quests. 


Conquest 
of  Arabia 
Petnea. 
AJ>.  106. 


Dada. 


A.D. 106. 


A  J>.  270. 


extended  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.  Under  him  the 
Danube  ceased  to  be  a  boundary  stream  in  one  conti- 
nent and  the  Euplirates  in  the  other.  But  a  marked 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  his  Asiatic  and  his 
European  warfare.  Trajan's  Asiatic  conquests  were 
strictly  momentary ;  they  were  at  once  given  up  by 
his  successor  ;  and  they  will  be  better  dealt  with  when 
we  speak  in  another  chapter  of  the  long  strife  between 
Rome  and  lier  Eastern  rival,  first  Parthian  and  then 
Persian.  The  only  lasting  Asiatic  conquest  of  Trajan's 
reign  was  not  made  by  Trajan  himself,  namely  the 
small  Roman  province  in  Northern  Arabia. 

TheEuropean  conquests  of  Trajan  stand  on  another 
ground.  If  not  strictly  defensive,  Uke  those  of  Augus- 
tus, they  might  easily  seem  to  be  so.  The  Dacians^  to 
the  north  of  the  lower  Danube,  were  really  threaten- 
ing to  the  Roman  power  in  those  regions,  and  they 
had  dealt  Rome  more  than  one  severe  blow  in  the 
days  of  Domitian.  Trajan  now  formed  the  lands 
between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  the  Dniester  and 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  into  the  Roman  province 
of  Dacia.  The  last  province  to  be  won  was  the  first 
to  be  given  up ;  for  Aurelian  withdrew  from  it,  and 
transferred  its  name  to  the  Moesian  land  immediately 
south  of  the  Danube.  For  four  hundred  years  more 
that  great  river  remained  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Empire  in  this  region,  marking,  it  may  be,  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  Ulyrian  who  withdrew  within  the 
elder  frontier  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Spaniard 
who  advanced  beyond  it. 


Bnminary.         The  Romau  Empire  was  tlius  gradually  formed 
by  bringing,  first  Italy  and  then  the  whole  of  the  Medi- 
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terranean  lands,  under  the  dominion  of  the  one  Koman  chap. 
city.  In  every  part  of  that  dominion  the  process  of  ' — • — ' 
-conquest  was  gradual.  The  lands  which  became  Eo- 
man  provinces  passed  through  various  stages  of  alliance 
and  dependence  before  they  were  fully  incorporated. 
But,  in  the  end,  all  the  civilized  world  of  those  times 
became  Roman.  Speaking  roughly,  three  great  rivers, 
Eliine,  Danube,  and  Euphrates,  formed  the  European 
and  Asiatic  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  In  Africa 
the  Eoman  dominion  consisted  only  of  the  strip  of 
fertile  land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  moun- 
tains and  deserts.  Britain  and  Dacia,  the  only  two 
great  provinces  lying  beyond  this  range,  were  the 
last  conquered  and  the  first  given  up.  In  Western 
Europe  and  in  Africa  Eome  carried  her  language  and 
her  civilization  with  her,  and  in  those  lands  the  Boman 
speech  still  remains,  except  where  it  has  been  swept 
away  by  Teutonic  and  Saracen  conquests.  In  all 
those  lands,  from  the  Hadriatic  to  Mount  Tauros, 
which  had  been  brought  more  or  less  under  Greek 
influences,  the  Greek  speech  and  civilization  stood  its 
ground,  and  in  those  lands  Greek  still  survives 
wherever  it  has  not  been  swept  away  by  Slavonic  and 
Turkish  conquests.  In  the  further  east,  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  where  there  was  an  old  native  civilization, 
neither  Greek  nor  Eoman  influences  took  real  root. 
The  diflerences  between  these  three  parts  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  the  really  Eoman,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Oriental,  will  be  clearly  seen  as  we  go  on. 
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THE  DISMEMfiERMExVT  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


§  1.  The  Later  Geography  of  the  Empire. 

CHAP.     The  Boman  dominion,  as  we  have  seen,  grew  up  by  the 

' — • —   successive  annexation  of  endless  kingdoms,  districts^ 

and  cities,  each  of  which,  after  its  annexation,  still 

retained,  whether  as  an  aUied  province  or  a  subject 

state,  much  of  the  separate  being  which  it  had  while 

it  was  independent.     The  aUies  and  subjects  of  Rome 

remained  in  a  variety  of  different  relations  to  the  ruling 

city,  and  the   old  names  and  the  old  geographical 

WiDingout  boundaries  were  largely  preserved.     But,  as  the  old 

divisions     idcas  of  the  commonwealth  gradually  died  out,  and  as 

under  the  ^  *' 

Empire,  the  powcr  of  the  Emperors  gradually  grew  into  an 
avowed  monarchy,  the  poUtical  change  naturally  led 
to  a  geographical  change.  The  Roman  dominion 
ceased  to  be  a  collection  of  allied  and  subject  states 
under  a  single  ruling  city ;  it  changed  into  a  single 
Empire,  all  whose  parts,  all  whose  inhabitants,  were 
equally  subject  to  its  Imperial  head.  The  old  dis- 
tinctions of  Latins,  ItaUans,  and  provincials,  died  out 
when  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  became  alike 
Romans.  Italy  had  no  longer  any  privilege ;  it  was 
simply  part  of  the  Empire,  Uke  any  other  part.  The 
geographical  divisions  which  had  been,  first  indepen- 
dent, then  dependent  states,  sank  into  purely  admini- 
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strative  divisions,  which  might  be  mapped  out  afresh  chap. 
at  any  time  when  it  was  found  convenient  to  do  so.  — -^-^ 
Italy  itself,  in  the  extended  sense  which  the  word 
Italy  had  then  come  to  bear,  was  mapped  out  afresh 
into  regions  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus.  These 
divisions,  eleven  in  number,  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
process  by  which  the  detached  elements  out  of  which  New  divi- 

fionuf  Itftly 

the  Eoman  Empire  had  grown  were  fiised  together  under  au- 
into  one  whole.  As  long  as  Italy  was  a  collec- 
tion of  separate  commonwealths,  standing  in  various 
relations  to  the  ruUng  city,  there  could  not  be 
any  systematic  division  of  the  country  for  admini- 
strative purposes.  Now  that  the  whole  of  Italy 
stood  on  one  level  of  citizenship  or  of  subjection, 
the  land  might  be  mapped  out  in  whatever  way 
was   most   convenient.      But  the  eleven   regions  of  The  eleven 

°  Regions. 

Augustus  did  not  work  any  violent  change.  Old 
names  and  old  boundaries  largely  remained.  The 
famous  names  of  Etruna^  Latiwn^  Samnium,  Umbriuj 
Picenum,  Lucaniay  Apulia  and  Calabria — these  two 
last  forming  a  single  region — still  Uved  on,  though  not 
always  with  their  ancient  boundaries.  And,  though 
all  the  land  as  far  as  the  Alps  was  now  Italy,  two  of 
the  divisions  of  Italy  kept  their  ancient  names  of  Gaul 
on  this  side  the  Po  and  Gaul  beyond  the  Po.  Liguria 
and  Venetia^  now  Itahan  lands,  make  uj)  the  remainder 
of  Northern  Italy. 

Italy  had  thus  been  mapped  out  afresh  ;  what  was 
done  with  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  done 
with  the  whole  Empire  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  DivuioM 
What  Italy  was  in  the  earlier  time  the  whole  Empire  suntine. 
was  in  the  later  ;  the  old  distinctions  had  been  wiped 
out,  and  the  whole  of  the  Eoman  world  stood  ready  to 
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CHAP,     be  parted  out  into  fresh  divisions.  Under  Diocletian,  the 
jm — :  Empire  was  divided  into  four  parts,  forming  the  realms 
mfde^'iHo^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  Imperial  colleagues  of  his  system,  the  two 
1^^!292.     Augusti  and  their  subordinate  CaBsars.     Diocletian's 
system  of  government  involved  a  practical  degrada- 
tion  of   Eome   from   the  headship   of  the  Empii-e. 
Augusti  and   Caesars  now   dwelled  at  points  where 
their  presence  was  more  needed  to  ward  off  Persian 
and  German  attacks  from  the  frontiers ;  Eome  was  for- 
saken for  Nikomedeia  and  Milan,  for  Antioch,  York, 
and  Trier.     The  division  between  the  four  Imperial 
colleagues  lasted  under  another  form  after  the  Empire 
Reunion      was  reunited  under  Constantine,  and  it  formed  the 
SSmUnc  °   groundwork  of  the  more  lasting  division  of  the  Empire 

An  828 

DiWaion      iuto  Bast  and  West  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius. 
the  sons  of  The  wholc  Empire  was  now  mapped  out  according  to 

Theodorius.  .  i  .    i  •       .  i  •      i 

Aj>.  396.  a  scheme  in  which  ancient  geographical  names  were 
largely  presei^ved,  but  in  which  they  were  for  the  most 
part  used  in  new  or,  at  least,  extended  meanings.  The 
Empire  was  divided  into  four  great  divisions  called 

The  Four     Prastorian    Prefectures,      These   were    divided    into 

PrfftorUii  ^  •^ 

Prefec-       Dioceses — a  name  whose  use  in   this   nomenclature 

tures. 

must  be  kept  quite  apart  from  the  ecclesiastic^  sense 
which  was  borrowed  from  it — and  the  dioceses  again 
into  Provinces.  The  four  great  prefectures  of  the 
East^  Illyricvnij  Italy,  and  Gaul,  answer  nearly  to  the 
fourfold  division  under  Diocletian ;  and  we  may  say 
that,  in  the  final  division,  Ulyricum  and  tlie  East 
formed  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  Italy  and  Gaul  formed 
the  Western.  But  it  is  only  roughly  that  either  tlie 
prefectures  or  tlieir  smaller  divisions  answer  to  any  of 
the  great  national  or  geographical  landmarks  of 
earlier  times. 
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The  Prefectxire  of  the  EoMt  is  that  one  among  the     chap. 

IV. 

four  which  least  answers  to  anytliing  in  earlier  geo-  ^f*7^ 
graphy,  natural  or  historical.  Its  boundaries  do  not  o^'theEwt. 
answer  to  those  of  any  earUer  dominion,  nor  yet  to 
any  great  division  of  race  or  language.  It  stretched 
into  all  the  three  continents  of  the  old  world,  and  took 
in  all  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  were  never  fully 
brought  under  either  Ghreek  or  Roman  influences. 
But  it  also  took  in  large  tracts  which  we  have  learned 
to  look  on  as  part  of  the  Hellenic  world — not  only 
lands  which  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  hellenized  in 
later  times,  but  even  some  of  the  earUest  Greek 
colonies.  The  four  dioceses  into  which  the  Prefecture 
was  divided  formed  far  more  natural  divisions  than 
the  Prefecture  itself. 

Three  of  these  were  Asiatic.     The  first,  specially  Dioceses  of 

the  EasL 

called  the  East^  took  in  all  the  possessions  of  Rome 
beyond  Mount  Tauros,  together  with  Isauria,  ICilikia, 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Its  eastern  boundaries 
naturally  fluctuated  according  as  Rome  or  Persia 
prevailed  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  fluctuations 
of  which  we  shall  have  again  to  speak  more  specially. 
Tlie  diocese  of  Egypt^  besides  Egypt  in  the  elder  Egypt 
sense,  took  in,  under  the  name  of  Libya^  the  old 
Greek  land  of  the  Kyrenaic  Pentapolis.  The  diocese 
of  Asia^  a  reminder  of  the  elder  province  of  that  Asia. 
name  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamos  out  of  which 
it  grew,  took  in  the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  .^^a^an, 
together  with  PamphyUa,  Lykia,  and  the  -^Igajan 
Islands.  The  diocese  of  Pantos^  preserving  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  took  in  the  lands  on 
the  Eiudne,  with  the  fluctuating  Armenian  possessions 
of  Borne. 
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Besides  these  Asiatic  lands,  the  Eastern  Prefecture 
contained  one  European  diocese,  that  of  Thrace^  which 

IJ10O8W  of 

Thrace.  jook  in  the  lands  stretching  from  the  Propontis  to  the 
Lower  Danube.  The  names  of  two  of  its  provinces 
are  remarkable.  Eome  now  boasts  of  a  province  of 
Scythia.  But,  among  the  varied  uses  of  that  name, 
it  has  now  shrunk  up  to  mean  the  land  immediately 
south  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.     The  other  name 

ProTincc  of  is  Euvopa^  a  name  which,  as  a  Boman  province,  means 
the  district  immediately  round  the  New  Eome.  Con- 
stantine  had  now  fixed  his  capital  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Byzantion,  the  site  from  which  the  city  on  the 
Bosporos  might  seem  to  bear  rule  over  two  worlds. 
With  whatever  motive,  the  name  of  Europe  was 
specially  given  to  that  comer  of  the  Western  continent 
where  it  comes  nearest  to  the  Eastern.  Nor  was  the 
name  ill-chosen  for  the  district  surrounding  the  city 
which  was  so  long  to  be  the  bulwark  of  Europe 
against  invading  Asia.     And,  besides  the  New  Eome, 

Great  ciuet  this  Prefecture,   as   containing   those   parts   of  the 

of  th6 

Eastern  Empire  which  had  belonged  to  the  great  Macedonian 
kingdoms,  contained  an  unusual  proportion  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  Besides  a  crowd  of  less 
famous  places,  it  took  in  the  two  great  Eastern  seats 
of  Grecian  culture,  the  most  renowned  Alexandria 
and  the  most  renowned  Antioch,  themselves  only  the 
chief  among  many  other  cities  bearing  the  same 
names.  All  these,  it  should  be  remarked,  were  com- 
paratively recent  creations,  bearing  the  names  of  in- 
dividual men.  That  cities  thus  artificially  called  into 
being  should  have  kept  the  position  which  still 
belonged  to  the  great  Macedonian  capitals  is  one 
of  the  most  speaking  signs  of  the  efiect  which  the 
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dominion  of  Alexander  and  his  successors  had  on  the     chap. 
history  of  the  world.  ^ '■ — ' 


The  nomenclature  of  the  second  Prefecture  marks  I'refectuw 
how  utterly  Greece,  as  a  country  and  nation,  had  died  ^^" 
out  of  all  reckoning.  The  Prefecture  of  the  Eastern 
Ulyricum  answered  roughly  to  European  Greece  and 
its  inunediate  neighbours.  It  took  in  the  lands 
stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  southern  point  of 
PeloponnSsos.  Greece,  as  part  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
was  included  under  the  name  of  the  barbarian  land 
through  which  Eome  was  first  brought  into  contact 
with  Greek  afiairs.  She  was  further  included  under 
the  name  of  the  half-barbarian  neighbour  who  had 
become  Greek  through  the  process  of  conquering 
Greece.  In  the  system  of  Prefectures,  Greece  formed 
part  of  Macedonia,  and  Macedonia  formed  part  of 
Illyricum.  So  low  had  Greece,  as  a  land,  fallen  at 
the  very  moment  when  her  tongue  was  making  the 
greatest  of  all  its  conquests,  when  a  Greek  city  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  another  Eome.  The  Dlyrian 
Prefecture  contained  the  two  dioceses  of  Macedonia  Dioceswof 
and  Dacia.  This  last  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  JSdD^i 
had,  since  the  days  of  AureUan,  withdrawn  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube.  The  Macedonian  diocese  con- 
tained six  provinces,  among  which,  besides  the  fami- 
liar and  venerable  names  of  Macedonia  and  Epeiros, 
we  find  the  names,  still  more  venerable  and  familiar, 
of  Thessaly  and  Crete.  And  one  yet  greater  name 
lives  on  with  them.  Hellas  and  Grceda  have  alike 
vanished  from  the  map ;  but  the  most  abiding  name 
in  Grecian  history,  the  theme  of  Homer  and  the  theme 
of  Polybios,  has  not  perished.  Among  aU  changes.  Province  <rf 
Achaia  is  there  stiU. 
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CHAP.  In  the  new  system  Italy  and  Home  herself  were  in 

^-p-^ — '  no  way  privileged  over  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  Tlie 
of  Italy.  Italian  Prefecture  took  in  Italy  itself  and  the  lands 
which  might  be  looked  on  as  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  maintenance  of  Italy.  It  took  in  the  defensive 
conquests  of  the  early  Empire  on  the  Upper  Danube, 
and  it  took  in  the  granary  of  Italy,  Africa.  Its  three 
dioceses  were  Italy^  Illyncum^  and  Africa.  Here 
Illyricum  strangely  gave  its  name  both  to  a  distinct 
Prefecture  and  to  one  diocese  of  the  Prefecture  of 
of  Italy.     The  special  ItaUan  diocese  stretches  as  far 


Italy, 

beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Italy  of  Augustus,  as  the 
Italy  of  Augustus  stretched  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Italy  of  the  old  Commonwealth.  The  Gaulish 
name  has  now  wholly  vanished  from  the  lands  south 
of  the  Alps.  The  new  Italy  has  spread  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  reaches  to  the  Danube.  Two  Kaetian  pro- 
vinces. Prima  and  Secimda^  form  part  of  it.  Three 
other  provinces  are  formed  by  the  three  great  islands, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  which  are  now  reckoned 
as  Italian.  Twelve  Provinces  are  left  for  Italy  in  the 
more  usual  sense  of  the  name.  In  the  new  division 
the  name  of  Licfuria  withdrew  to  the  north  into  the 
old  Gaul  beyond  the  Po,  a  change  which  accounts  for 
the  often  puzzUng  use  of  the  ligurian  name  in  after 
times.  The  former  liguria  became  the  province  of 
the  Cottian  Alps.  Venetia  remained  in  its  corner. 
Three  provinces,  Emilia  and  Flaminia  south  of  the 
Po,  Valeria  in  central  Italy,  took  their  names  from  the 
great  Boman  roads,  as  the  roads  themselves  took  their 
names  from  Roman  magistrates.  The  ancient  names 
of  Tuscia — the  newer  form  of  Etruria — Picenum^ 
Campania^  Apulia  with  Calabna — Calabria  still  keep- 
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ing  its  older  meaning — still  survive,  but  often  with     chap. 


changed  boundaries.     Campania  specially  has  spread  ^ 
into  Latium,  the  district  to  which  the  name  still  cleaves 
in  modern  usage.     The  diocese  of  the  Western  Ely-  nhTicum, 
ricum  took  in  Pannonia^   Dalmatian   and   Noricum. 
The  third  diocese,  that  of  Africa^  took  in  the  old  AMca. 
Africa^   Numidia^   and   western    Mauritania.      The 
union  of  these  lands  with  ]  taly  may  seem  less  strange 
when  we  remember  that  the  colony  of  the  first  Csesar, 
the  restored  Carthage,  was   the  greatest  of  Latin-  oi-eatnets 
speaking  cities  after  Eome  herself.  thage. 

The   fourth  Prefecture  took  in  the  Eoman  do-  Prefecture 

of  Gaul. 

minions  in  Western  Europe,  the  great  Latin-speaking 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps.     Among  the  seven  pro-  Dioce«e  of 

«o.  1  n  iTT^i-       Spain  ;  iU 

vmces  of  Spam  are  reckoned,  not  only  the  Balearic  AfWcan 

,  .  territory. 

islands,  a  natural  appendage  to  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
but  a  small  part  of  the  African  continent,  the  province 
of  Tingitana^  stretching  from  the  now  ItaKan  Africa 
to  the  Ocean.  This  was  according  to  the  general  law 
by  which,  in  almost  all  periods  of  history,  either  the 
masters  of  Spain  have  borne  rule  in  Africa  or  the 
masters  of  Africa  have  borne  rule  in  Spain.  The 
diocese  of  Gaul^  with  its  seventeen  provinces,  keeps,  Diocese  of 

Gaul ; 

at  least  in  name,  the  boundaries  of  the  old  Trans- 
alpine land.  It  still  numbers  the  two  Germanics  west 
of  the  Ehine  among  its  provinces.  The  five  provinces 
of  the  diocese  of  Britain  took  in,  at  the  moment  of  Britain, 
when  the  Empire  was  beginning  to  fall  asunder,  a 
wider  territory  than  Rome  had  held  in  the  island  in 
the  days  of  her  greatest  power.  The  exploits  of  the 
elder  Theodosius,  who  drove  back  the  Pict  by  land 
and  the  Saxon  by  sea,  for  a  moment  added  to  the 
Empire  a  province  beyond  the  wall   of  Antoninus, 

VOL  I.  O 
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CHAP,    which,  in  honour  of  the  reigning  Emperors  Valentinian 


Province  of 
Valentia. 
▲JD.  867. 


and  Valens,  received  the  name  of  Valentia. 
§  2.  The  Division  of  the  Empire. 


Change  in  The  mapping  out  of  the  Empire  into  Prefectures, 

of  Kome.  and  its  division  between  two  or  more  Lnperial  col- 
leagues, led  naturally  to  its  more  lasting  division  into 
what  were  practically  two  Empires.  The  old  state 
of  things  had  altogether  passed  away.  Eome  was 
no  longer  the  city  ruling  over  subject  states.  From 
the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  all  was  aUke,  if  not  Rome, 
at  least  Romania ;  all  its  inhabitants  were  equally  Ro- 
mans, But  to  be  a  Roman  now  meant,  no  longer  to  be 
a  citizen  of  a  commonwealth,  but  to  be  the  subject  of 
an  Emperor.  The  unity  of  the  Empire  was  not  broken 
by  the  division  of  its  administration  between  several 
Imperial  colleagues ;  but  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  only 
Imperial  dwelling-place,  and,  from  the  latter  years  of 
the  third  century,  it  ceased  to  be  an  Imperial  dwelling- 
place  at  all.  As  long  as  Rome  held  her  old  place,  no 
lasting  division,  nothing  more  than  an  administrative 
pai-tition  among  colleagues,  could  be  thought  of.  There 
could  be  no  division  to  mark  on  the  map.  But,  when 
the  new  system  had  fully  taken  root  at  the  epd  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  come  to  a  division  which  was  com- 
paratively lasting,  one  which  fills  an  important  place  in 
history,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  marked  on  the 
Division  of  map.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the 
iwtwien      Empire  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius 

the  tons  of 

Theodo-      takmg  the  Eastern  provmces,  answernig  nearly  to  tlie 

A.D.  395.     Prefectures  of  the  East  and  of  Illyricum,  while  Hono- 

rius  took  the  Western  provinces,  the  Prefectures  of 

Italy  and  Gaul.   Through  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth 
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century,  the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  of  Honorius     en  \p. 
formed  two  distinct  lines  of  Emperors,  of  whom  the  "^ — • — ' 
Eastern  reigned  at  Constantinople,  the  Western  most 
commonly  at  Ravenna.   But  as  the  dominions  of  each 
prince  were  alike  Soman,  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Emperors  were  still  looked  on  in  theory  as  Imperial 
colleagues    charged   with   the   administration    of    a 
common  Roman  dominion.     Practically  however  the  Practjcaiiy 
dominions  of  the  two  Emperors  may  be  looked  on  as  pirca. 
two  distinct  Empires,  the  Eastern  having  its  seat  at 
the  New  Rome  or  Constantinople,  while  the  Western 
had  its  seat  more  commonly  at  Ravenna  than  at  the 
Old  Rome. 

This  division  of  the  Empire  is  the  great  poUtical 
feature  of  the  fifth  century ;  but  the  fate  of  the  two 
Empires  was  widely  different.     From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire,  Rome  had  had  to  struggle  with 
two  chief  enemies,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  in  Enemies  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  nature  of  whose  warfare  was 
widely  different.   In  the  East  she  had,  first  the  Parthian 
and  then  the  regenerate  Persian,  as  strictly  a  rival  Rivalry 
power  on  equal  terms.     This  rivalry  went  on  from  the  twaand 
moment  when  Rome  stepped  into  the  place  of  the 
Seleukids  till  the  time  when  Rome  was  cut  short,  and 
Persia  overthrown,  by  the  Saracenic  invasions.     But,  . 
except  during  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan  and 
during  the  equally  momentary  alternate  conquests  of 
Rome  and  Persia  in  the  seventh  century,  the  whole 
strife  was  a  mere  border  warfare  which  did  not  tlireaten 
the  serious  dismemberment  of  either  power.     Tliis  and 
that  fortress  was  taken  and  retaken ;  this  and  that 
province  was  ceded  and  ceded  back  again  ;  but  except 
under  Trajan  and  again  under  Chosroes  and  Heraclius, 

e  2 
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CHAP,    neither  power  ever  saw  its  existence  and  dominion 


' — ^ — '  seriously  threatened.     The  Eastern  Empire  naturally 
Tvith  Persia  inherited  this  part  of  the  calling  of  the  undivided 

paraes  on  to  ^  ,  .  , 

tjieEwtem  Empire,  the  loiiff  strife  with  Persia. 

At  the  Other  end  of  the  Empire,  the  enemy  was 
of    quite   another  kind.      The   danger   there    came 
Teutonic     th  rougli  the  incursions  of  the  various  Teutonic  nations, 
in  the        There  was  no  one  Teutonic  power  which  could  be 
Empire.      a  rival  to  Romc  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Persia 
w^as  in  the  East ;   but  a  crowd  of  independent  Teu- 
tonic  tribes   were   pressing   into   the   Empii*e   from 
all  quarters,  and  were  striving  to  make  settlements 
witliin  its  borders.     The  task  of  resisting  these  in- 
cursions fell  to  the  Western  Empire.     The  Eastern 
Empire   indeed   was  often  traversed   by  wandering 
Teutonic  nations  ;  Teutonic  powers  arose  for  a  while 
NoTeu-      on  its  frontiers ;  but  no  permanent  Teutonic  settle- 
ments in      ment  was  ever  made  within  its  borders,  no  dismem- 

the  Kastem 

Kmpire.  beruicnt  of  its  provinces  capable  of  being  marked  on 
the  map  was  made,  whether  by  Teutonic  or  by  any 
other  invaders,  till  a  much  later  time.  But  the  West- 
ern Empire  was  altogether  dismembered  and  broken 
in  [)ieces  by  the  settlement  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
within  it.  The  geographical  aspects  of  the  two 
Emi)ires  during  the  fifth  century  are  thus  strikingly 
unlike  one  another ;  but  each  continues  one  side  of 
the  history  of  the  undivided  Empire.  It  ^vill  tliere- 
foi(»  be  well  to  trace  those  two  characteristic  aspects 
of  the  two  Empires  separately.  We  will  first  speak 
of  the  Teutonic  incursions,  through  which  in  the  end 
the  Western  Empire  was  split  up  and  the  states  of 
modern  Europe  were  founded.  We  will  then  trace 
the  geographical  aspect  of  the  long  rivalry  between 
jR/iine  and  Persia  in  the  East. 
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CHAP. 

§  3.    The  Teutonic  Settlements  within  the  Empire.       ^ — r-^ — ' 

Our  subject  is  historical  geography,  and  neither 
ethnology  nor  political  history,  except  so  far  as  eitlier 
national  migrations  or  political  changes  produce  a 
directly  geographical  effect.  Tlie  great  movement 
called  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations,  and  its  results  The  Wan- 

1  1  !•  •  m  •  •  •   1  •       dering  of 

m  the  settlement  of  various  Teutonic  nations  within  the  Na- 
tions. 

the  bounds  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  concern  us  now 
only  so  far  as  they  wrought  a  visible  change  on  the 
map.  The  exact  relations  of  the  different  tribes  to 
one  another,  the  exact  course  of  the  migrations  wliich 
led  to  the  final  settlement  of  each,  belong  ratlier  to 
another  branch  of  inquiry.  But  there  are  certain 
marked  stages  in  the  relations  of  the  Empire  to  tlie 
nations  beyond  its  borders,  certain  marked  stages  in 
the  growth  and  mutual  relations  of  those  nations, 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  explain 
their  settlements  within  the  Empire.  It  will  be  at  change?  in 
once  seen  that  the  geo^^raphy  and  nomenclature  of  tiatureof 

^,     ^      '^     ^ .  .  theTeuto- 

the  German  nations  in  the  third  century  is  for  the  nicnaiioD*. 
most  part  quite  different  from  their  geography  and 
nomenclature  as  we  find  it  in  Cajsar  and  Tacitus. 
New  names  have  come  to  the  front,  names  all  of 
whicli  play  a  part  in  history,  many  of  whicli  remain 
to  this  day.  Meanwhile,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  older  names  sink  into  the  background.  It  is  there- 
fore hardly  needful  to  go  through  tlie  etlinology  and 
geography  of  Tacitus,  or  to  deal  with  any  of  the 
controverted  points  which  are  suggested  thereby. 
We  have  to  look  at  the  German  nations  purely  in 
their  relations  to  Rome. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  Eome  in  her 
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CHAP,     western  provinces  was,  from  an  early  stage  of  the 
' — • — '  Empire,  a  stniscrle  with  the  Teutonic  nations  on  tlie 

Warfare  on  ^  ^° 

the  Rhine    Rhine   and   the   Danube.      We  have   seen   that   all 

and  the 

Danube,      attempts  at  serious  conquest  beyond  those  boundaries 
Roman       Came  to  nothing.     The  Roman  possessions  beyond  the 

])r«t(eflHion&  , 

beyond       two  ffrcat  Hvcrs  wcrc  mere  outposts  for  the  better 

those  ^  ... 

rivera.        sccurity  of  the  land  within  the  rivers.     The  district 
beyond  them,  fenced  in  by  a  wall  and  known  as  the 
Agri  Decumates,  was  hardly  more  than  such  an  out- 
lying  post  on  a  great  scale.     The  struggle  along  the 
border  was,  almost  from  the  beginning,  a  defensive 
struggle  on  the  part  of  Rome.     We  hear  of  Roman 
conquests  from  the  second  century  to  the  fifth  ;  but 
they  are  strictly  defensive  conquests,  the  mere  recovery 
of  lost  possessions,  or  at  most  the  establishment  of 
fresh  outposts.     From  the  moment  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Rome  on  the  two  rivers,  the  Teutonic  nations 
were  really  threatening   to   Rome,  and  the  warfare 
of  Rome  became  really  defensive.     From   the  very 
Formation    be^jinning  too  a  process  seems  to  have  been  at  work 
Imong  the   ^^^^^^^g  ^hc  Gcmian  nations  themselves  which  greatly 
strengthened  their  power  as  enemies  of  Rome.     New 
nations  or  confederacies,  bearing,  for  the  most  part, 
names  unknown  to  earlier  times,  begin  to  be  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  smaller  and  more  scattered  tribes 
of  the  earUer   times  had  been.     These  movements 
among  the  German  nations  themselves^  hastened  by 
pressure  of  other  nations  to  the  east  of  them,  cause<l 
the  Teutonic  attacks  on  the  Empire  to  become  more 
and  more  formidable,  and  at  last  to  grow  into  Teutonic 
settlements  within  the  Empire.     But,  in  the  course  of 
this  process,  several   stages  may  be  noticed.     Thus 
the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi  play  a  part  in  this 


Germans. 
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history  from  the  very  beginning.     The  Marcomanni    chap. 


appear  in  Caesar,  and,  from  their  name  of  Markmen.  ^ — ^ — ' 

Mtrco- 

we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  a  confederacy  of  the  g'"^"* 
same  kind  as  the  later  confederacies  of  the  Franks 
and  Alemanni.  In  the  first  and  second  centuries  the 
Marcomanni  are  dangerous  neighbours,  threatening  the 
Empire  and  often  penetrating  beyond  its  borders,  and 
their  name  appears  in  history  as  late  is  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. But  they  play  no  part  in  the  Teutonic  settle- 
ments within  the  Empire.  They  do  not  afiect  the 
later  map ;  they  had  no  share  in  bringing  about  the 
changes  out  of  which  modem  Europe  arose.  Their  im- 
portance ceases  just  at  the  time  when  a  second  stage 
begins,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  we  begin 
to  hear  of  those  nations  or  confederacies  whose  move- 
ments really  did  afiect  later  history  and  geography. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  history  of  Beginning 
modem  Europe  begins.     We  now  begin  to  hear  names  Europ^ 
which  have  been  heard  ever  since,  Franks^  Alemans^        ^^' 
Saxons^  all  of  them  great  confederacies  of  German  The  new 
tribes.     Defence  against  German  inroads  now  be-  SS.^  *'*" 
comes  the  chief  business  of  the  rulers  of  Rome.     The  Defensive 
invaders  were  constantly  driven  back ;  but  new  in-  Rome. 
vaders  were  as  constantly  found  to  renew  their  incur- 
sions.    Men  of  Teutonic  race  pressed  into  the  Empire 
in  every  conceivable  character.    Besides  open  enemies, 
who  came  with  the  hope  either  of  plunder  or  of  settle- 
ment, crowds  of  Germans  served  in  the  Roman  armies  GermMw 
and  obtained  lands  held  by  mihtary  tenure  as  the  Emplw.  * 
reward  of  their  services.     Their  chiefs  were  promoted 
to  every  rank  and  honour,  military  and  civil,  short 
of  the  Imperial  dignity  itself.     These  were  changes  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  other  points  of  view ;  still 
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they  do  not  directly  affect  the  map  of  the  Empire. 
Lands  and  cities  were  won  and  lost  over  and  over 
again ;    but  such  changes  were  merely  momentary  ; 
the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  the  Roman  dominion 
were  not  yet  altered  ;  it  is  not  till  the  next  stage  that 
geography  begins  to  be  directly  concerned. 
Beginning        TfThis  last  Stage  begins  with  the  early  years  of  the 
kingdoms,    fifth  ccutury,  and  thus  nearly  coincides  with  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Empire  into  East  and  West.     Gothic  and 
other  Teutonic  kings  could  now  march  at  pleasure  at 
the  head  of  their  armies  through  every  corner  of  the 
Empire,   sometimes    bearing    the    titles    of  Roman 
officers,  sometimes  dictating   the  choice   of  Roman 
Emperors,  sometimes    sacking    the    Old    Rome    or 
threatening  the  New.     It  was  when  these  armies  under 
their  kings  settled  down  and  formed  national  king- 
doms within  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  tliat  the  change 
comes  to  have  an  effect  on  the  map.     In  the  course 
of  the  fifth  century  the  Western  provinces  of  Rome 
were  rent  away  from  her.     In  most  cases  the  loss 
was   cloaked   by  some  Imperial    commission,  some 
empty  title  bestowed  on  the  victorious  invader  ;  but 
the  Empire  was  none  the  less  practically  dismembered. 
Out  of  these  dismemberments  the  modern  states  of 
Europe  gradually  grew.     It  will  now  be  our  busi- 
ness to  give  some  account  of  those  nations,  Teutonic 
and  otherwise,  which  had  an  immediate  share  in  this 
work,  passing  hghtly  by  all  questions,  and  indeed  all 
nations,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  such  an 
immediate  share  in  it. 

The  nations  which  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
made  settlements  in  the  Western  provinces  of  Rome 
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fall  under  two  chief  heads ;  those  who  made  their    chap. 

IV. 

settlements  by  land,  and  those  who  made  them  by  ^ — --^ — ' 

sea.    This  last  class  is  pretty  well  coextensive  with  the  settle- 
ments in 

settlement  of  our  own  forefathers  in  Britain,  which  ^*»e  ^^'^st, 
must  be  spoken  of  separately.    Among  the  others,  the  settlements 
nations  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  fourth  and  Empkc.  ^ 
fifth  centuries  are  the  Gotfis,  the  Vandals,  the  Sicr- 
gundians,  the  Suevi,  and   the   Franks.     And   their 
settlements  again  fall  into  two  classes,  those  which 
passed   away  within  a   century  or  two,  and  those 
which  have  had  a  lasting  effect  on  European  history. 
Thus  it  is  plain  at  the  first  glance  that  the  Franks  and  Franks, 
the  Burgundians  have  left  their  names  on  the  modern  Bur^run- 
map.     The  Suevi  have  left  their  name  also  :  but  it  is  sue^vi, 
now  found  only  in  their  older  German  land ;  it  has 
vanished  for  ages  from  their  western  settlement.    The 
name  of  the  Goths  has  passed  away  from  tlie  king-  Goths, 
doms  which  they  founded,  but  their  presence  has 
affected  the  history   of  both   the   Spanish    and  the 
Italian  peninsulas.     The  Vandals  alone,  as  a  nation  Vamiais. 
and  kingdom,  have  left  no  traces  whatever,  though  it 
may  be  that  they  have  left  their  name  to  a  part  of 
one  of  the  lands  of  their  sojourn.     All  these  nations  Their  king- 
founded  kingdoms  within  the  Western  Empire,  king- 
doms which  at  first  admitted  a  nominal  superiority  in 
the  Empire,  but  which  were  practically  independent 
from  the  beginning.     But  the  history  of  the  several  vi 


anous 
circum- 


kingdoms   is   very   different.      Some   of  them   soon  siancesof 
l)assed   away  altogether,  while   others   became   the  tory. 
beginnings  of  the  great  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
Gaul  and  Spain   fell   off  very  gradually  from   the 
Empire.     But,  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  all 
the  nations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  formed 
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CHAP,     more  or  less   lasting  settlements  within   those  pro- 

^— ^r^ — '  vinces.      Pre-eminent    among    them   are   the  great 

settlements  of  the  Gotlis  and  the  Franks.     Out  of  the 

settlement  of  the  Franks  arose  the  modern  kingdoms 

of  Germany  and  France,  and  out  of  the  settlement  of 

the    Goths   arose   tlie   various  kingdoms   of  Spain. 

Those  of  the  Burgundians,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  were 

either  smaller  or  less  lasting.     All  of  them  however 

must  be  mentioned  in  their  order. 

Migrations         First  and  greatest  come  the  Goths.  It  is  not  needful 

GothB.        for  our  purpose  to  examine  all  that  history  or  legend 

has  to  tell  us  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Goths,  or  all 

the  theories  which  ingenious  men  have  formed  on 

the  subject.     It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  the 

Defeat  of     Goths  bco^au  to  sliow  tlicmselvcs  as  dangerous  enemies 

the  (loths  °  ^ 

bv  ciau-  of  the  Empire  in  tlie  second  lialf  of  the  third  century. 
A.D.  269.  We  then  find  them  forming  a  great  kingdom  in  the 
kWdom  lands  north  of  the  Danube.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Danube.  Eomau  powcr  from  the  elder  Dacia  was  in  fact  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  Gothic  possession  of  that 
land.  A  century  later  a  large  body  of  them  was 
Gothfldri-    driven   to  seek   shelter   within   the   bounds   of  the 


Ten  on- 


wards by     Eastern  Empire  from  the  pressure  of  the  invading 

the  Huns.  ^  ^  .  ^ 

Huns.  These  last  were  a  Turanian  people  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  own  older  settlements  by  move- 
ments in  the  further  East  which  do  not  concern  us, 
but  who  become  an  important  element  in  the  history 
of  the  fifth  century.  They  affected  tlie  Empire,  partly 
by  actual  invasions,  partly  by  driving  other  nations 
before  them  ;  but  they  made  no  lasting  settlements 
within  it.  Nor  did  the  Goths  themselves  make  any 
lasting  settlement  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  While  one 
part  of  the  Gothic  nation   became   subject  to  the 
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Huns,  another  part  crossed  the  Danube ;    but  they    chap. 
crossed  it  by  Imperial  Kcence,  and  if  they  took  to  ^ — ^ — ' 

TI16V  cross 

arms,  it  was  only  to   punish  the  treachery  of  the  thelDa- 
Boman  officers.      Presently  we   find   Gothic  chiefs  a.d.377. 
marching  at  pleasure  through  the  dominions  of  the 
Eastern  Csesar  ;  but  they  simply  march  and  ravage  ; 
it  18  not  till  they  have  got  within  the  boundary  of  the 
West  that  they  found  any  lasting  kingdoms.     In  fact, 
the  Goths,  and  the  Teutonic  tribes  generally,  had  no 
real  mission  in  the  East ;   to  them  the  East  was  a 
mere   highway  to  the  West.      The   movements   of  career  of 
Alaric  in  Greece,  Illyricum,  and  Italy,  his  sieges  and  a.d^94- 
his  capture  of  Home,  are  of  the  highest  historical  im- 
portance, but  they  do  not  touch  geography.     The 
Goths  first  win  for  themselves  a  local  habitation  and 
a  place  on  the  map  when  they  left  Italy  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  further  West. 

Under  Alaric's  successor  Athaulf,  the  first  founda-  Beginning: 
tions  were  laid  of  that  great  West-Gothic  kingdom  Gothic 

T       1  •11  •  kingdom 

which  we  are  apt  to  look  on  as  specially  Spanish,  but  nndw 
wliich  in  truth   had  its  first  firm  establishment  in  A.D.412. 
Gaul,  and  which  kept  some  Gaulish  territory  as  long 
as  it  lasted.     But  the  Goths  passed  into  those  lands, 
not  in  the  character  of  avowed  conquerors,  not  as 
founders  of  an  avowed  Gothic  state,  but  as  soldiers 
of  the  Empire,  sent  to  win  back  its  lost  provinces. 
Those  provinces  were  now  occupied  or  torn  in  pieces  by  condition 
a  crowd  of  invaders,  Suevi^  Vandals,  and  Alans.  These  sptin. 
last  are  a  puzzKng  race,  our  accounts  of  whom  are  The  AUns. 
somewhat  contradictory,  but  who  may  perhaps  be 
most  safely  set  down  as  a  non-Aryan,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  non-Teutonic  people,  who  had  been  largely  brought 
under  Gothic  influences.     But  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
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CHAP,     tury   they   possessed   a   dominion  in   central   Spain 
* — ' — '  which  stretched  from  sea  to  sea.     Their  dominion 


The  Sucvi    passed  for  a  few  years  into  the  hands  of  the  Suevi, 

ID  Spftin. 

who  had  already  formed  a  settlement  in  north-western 
Spain,  and  who  still  kept  a  dominion  in  that  corner 
long  after  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  had  be- 
come Gothic.  The  Vandals  occupied  Baetica  ;  but  they 
The  Van-     presently  passed  into  Africa,  and  there  founded  the 
Africa.       one  Teutonic  kingdom  in  that  continent,  with  Car- 
thage to  its  capital,  a  kingdom  which  took  in  also 
the  great  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  in- 
indepen-     cludiug  Sicily  itself.     Through  all  these  changes  the 
Basques,      unconqucrablc  people  of  the  Basque  and  Cantabrian 
mountains  seem  never  to  have  fully  submitted  to  any 
conquerors  ;  but  the  rest  of  Spain  and  south-western 
Gaul  was,  in  the  course  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  formed  into  the  great  West-Gothic  kingdom. 
The  appearance  of  Athaulf  in  Spain  did  not  lead  to 
the  foundation  of  any  Gothic  power  in  the  peninsula. 
The  first  West-Gothic  kingdom  arose  in  Aquitaine 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire.     Southern  Gaul, 
Novenipopulaiia — the  later  Gascony — and   the   pro- 
vince of  Narbonne  with  the  Tarraconese  province  in 
Spain,  were  won  back  by  the  Gothic  sword  for  the 
Empire.   But  the  Gothic  kingdom  grew  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees.     In  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent 
it  stretched  from  the  pillars  of  Herakles  to  the  Loire 
and  the  Ehone,  and  its  capital  was  placed,  not  on 
Spanish    but   on   Gaulish   ground,   at    the    Gaulish 
Gothic        Tolosa  or  Toulouse,     It  now  took  in  the  whole  of 
toSouIm.^   Spain,  except  the  independent  districts  in  the  north 
and  the   Suevian  realm   in   the  north-west  corner. 
The  Gothic  dominion  in  Gaul  was  doomed  not  to  be 
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lasting  ;   all  was  lost  to  the  Frank  except  the  pro-     chap. 
vince  of  Narbonne  or  Septimania,  which,  as  remain-  ' — * — ' 
ing  to  the  Goth  when  the   rest  was  lost,  kept  the 
name  of  Gothia.     But  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain  Gothia. 
lasted  down  to  the  Saracen  conquest,  and  all  the  later 
Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  may  be  looked  on  as 
fragments  or  revivals  of  it.     Spain  however  never 
changed  her  name  for  that  of  her  conquerors,  and 
her  rulers  remained   Kings   of  the  Goths,  but   not 
Kings  of  Spain.     The  Vandals,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  they  passed  altogether  out  of  Spain,  have  left 
their  name  to  this  day  in  its  southern  part  under  the 
form  of  Andaltma,  a  name  which,  under  the  Saracen  Anaaiusia. 
conquerors,  spread  itself  over  the  whole  peninsula. 

The  other  great  Teutonic  nations  or  confederacies  TheFranks. 
of  which  we  have  to  speak  have  had  a  far  more  last- 
ing effect  on  the  nomenclature  of  Europe.  We  have 
now  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  Franks  gradually 
became  the  ruling  people  both  of  Germany  and  of 
Gaul.  They  have  stamped  their  name  on  both  coun- 
tries. The  dominions  of  the  Franks  got  the  name  of 
Francia^  a  name  whose  meaning  has  constantly  varied,  ^"^^^  ^^^ 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  Frankish  dominion  at  f^rw^ia, 
different  times.  In  modern  use  it  still  cleaves  to  two 
parts  of  their  dominions,  to  that  part  of  Germany 
which  is  still  called  Franken  or  Franconia^  and  to 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  still  called  France,  And 
the  history  of  the  Franks  is  closely  mixed  up  with 
that  of  another  nation  or  confederacy,  that  of  the 
Alemanni^  who  again  have,  in  the  French  tongue.  The  Aie- 

^  manni. 

given  their  name  to  the  whole  of  Germany.  Franks 
and  Alemanni  alike  begin  to  be  heard  of  in  the  tliird 
century,  and  the  Alemanni  even  attempted  an  actual  a.d.  275. 
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CHAP,  invasion  of  Italy ;  but  the  geographical  importance  of 
* — ' — '  both  confederacies  does  not  begin  till  the  fifth.  All 
through  the  fourth  century  it  was  the  chief  business  of 
the  Emperors  who  ruled  in  Gaul  to  defend  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine  against  their  incursions,  against  the 
Alemanni  along  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and 
against  the  Franks  along  its  lower  part.  To  the  east 
Thurin-      of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  lay  the  Thurinqians ;  to 

pane  •'  «7  ' 

D^tch^^"    ^^^  north,  along  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean,  the 
*"**^-        Low-Dutch  tribes,  Saxons  and  Frisians.  In  the  course 
of  the  fifth  century  their  movements  also  began  to 
affect  the  geography  of  the  Empire. 

During  the  whole  of  that  century  the  Franks  were 
pressing  into  Gaul.  The  Imperial  city  of  Trier  was 
more  than  once  taken,  and  the  seat  of  the' pro vincial 
government  was  removed  to  Aries.  The  union  of 
the  two  chief  divisions  of  the  Frankish  confederacy, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Alemanni,  made  the  Franks, 
Reign  of     under  their  first  Christian  king,  Chlodwig  or  Clovis, 

Chlodwig. 

A.D.  481-    the  ruUng  people  of  northern  Gaul  and  central  Ger- 

611.  .  . 

many.    Their  territory  thus  took  in  both  lands  which 

had  been  part  of  the  Empire,  and  lands  which  had 

Character    ncvcr  bccu  such.     This  is  a  special  characteristic  of 

and  divi- 
sions of  the  the  Frankish  settlement,  and  one  which   influences 

Frankiah  '^ 

kingdom,  the  wholc  of  their  later  history.  There  was,  from  the 
very  beginning,  long  before  any  such  distinction  was 
consciously  drawn,  a  Teutonic  and  a  Latin  Francia, 
There  were  Frankish  lands  to  the  East  which  never 
had  been  Roman.  There  were  lands  in  northern  Gaul 
which  remained  practically  Roman  under  the  Frankish 
Roman  domiuion.  And  between  them  lay,  on  the  left  bank 
teotoired  of  the  Rhine,  those  Teutonic  lands  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul,  but  which  now 
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* 

became  Teutonic  again.     Moguntiacum^  Augusta  Tre-    citap. 
verorum^  and  Colonia  Agrippina^  cities  founded  on  ' — ^^ — 
Teutonic  soil,  now  again  became  German,  ready  to  be 
in  due  time,  by  the  names  of  Mainz j  Trier,  and  Koln, 
the   metropolitan  and   electoral   cities  of  Germany. 
These  lands,  with   the   older  German  land  of  the 
Franks,   formed   the   Eastern  or   Teutonic  Francia,  Extern 
where  the  Franks,  or  their  German  allies  and  sub-  era /-mi*- 

cut. 

jects,  formed  the  real  popalation  of  the  country.     In 
the    Western   Franda,  between   the  Loire   and  the 
Channel,  though  the  Franks  largely  settled  and  in- 
fluenced the  country  in  many  ways,  the  mass  of  the 
population   remained    Eoman.      Over    the    western 
peninsula  of  Armorica  the  dominion  of  the  Franks 
was  always  precarious  and  at  most  external.     Here 
the  ante-Eoman  population  still  kept  its  Celtic  lan- 
guage, and  it  was  further  strengthened  by  colonies  Armoncm 
from  Britain,  from  which  the  land  took  its  later  name  tanny. 
of  the  Lesser  Britain  or  Britanny.     Thus,  at  the  end  Extent  of 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  Frankish  dominion  was  firmly  ish  domi- " 
established  over  the  whole  of  central  Germany  and  a.d.6oo. 
Northern  Gaul.     Their  dominion  was  fated  to  be  the 
most  lasting  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  formed  on  the 
Soman  mainland.     The  reason  is  obvious  ;  while  the 
Goths  in  Spain  and  the  Vandals  in  Africa  were  iso- 
lated Teutonic  settlers  in  a  Eoman  land,  the  Franks 
in  Gaul  were  strengthened  by  the  imbroken  Teutonic 
mainland  at  their  back. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  Gaul  was  thus,  at  the  end  of  The  But- 
the  fifth  century,  divided  between  the  Franks  in  the  ^^ 
north  and  the  West-Goths  in  the  south.     But,  early 
in  the  fifth  century,  a  third  Teutonic  power  grew  up 
in  south-eastern  Gaul.     The  Burgundians,  a  people 
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ciTAP.    who,  in  the  course  of  the  Wandering  of  the  Nations, 

IV.  .  *^ 

' — • — '  seem  to  have  made  their  way  from  the  shores  of  the 

Their  king- 

iiom.  Baltic,  established  tliemselves  in  the  lands  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  where  they  formed  a  king- 
dom which  bore  their  name.  Their  dominion  in  Gaul 
may  be  said  to  have  been  more  lasting  than  that  of 
the  Goths,  less  lasting  than  that  of  the  Franks.     Bur- 

Merniinp  of  qunclxf  is  Still  a  recomized  name ;  but  no  name  in 

the  word       ^'  ^  ... 

Bnrgunjy,   geography  has  so  often  shifted  its  place  and  meaning, 

and  it  has  for  some  centuries  settled  itself  on  a  very 

small  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians. 

Provence     At  tlic  cud   of  the  fifth  ceutury  the  Rhone  was  a 

fiian.         Burgundian    river ;    Aidwi^   Besan/ion^   Lyons^    and 

A.I),  nyo-" 

510.  Vienne  were  Burgundian  cities;  but  the  sea  coast, 

the  original  Roman  Province^  the  land  which  has  so 
steadily  kept  that  name,  though  it  fell  for  a  moment 

:>io-j>3G.  under  tlie  Burgundian  power,  followed  at  this  time, 
as  became  the  first  Roman  land  beyond  the  Alps, 
the  fortunes  of  Italy  rather  than  those  of  Gaul. 

inrnsion  Amon<T  thcsc  various  conquests  and  shiftincrs  of 

of  the  . 

Huns.  dominion,  all  of  which  afiected  the  map  at  the  time, 
some  of  wliicli  have  affected  history  and  geography 
ever  since,  it  may  be  well  to  mention,  if  only  by  way 
of  contrast,  an  inroad  wliich  fills  a  great  place  in 
the  history  of  the  fifth  century,  but  which  had  no 
direct  effect  on  geography.  This  was  the  invasion  of 
Italy  and  Gaul  by  the  Huns  under  Attila,  and  their 
Hatiieof  defeat  at  Chalons  by  the  combined  forces  of  Ro- 
A.i».45i.  mans,  West-Goths,  and  Franks.  This  battle  is  one 
of  the  events  which  are  memorable,  not  for  workin<T 
change,  but  for  hindering  it.  Had  Attila  succeeded, 
the  greatest  of  all  changes  would  have  taken  place 
throughout  all  Western  Europe.     As  it  was,  the  map 
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of  Gaul  was  not  affected  by  his  inroad.     On  the  map     chap. 


of  Italy  it  did  have  an  indirect  effect ;  he  destroyed  ^ — r^ — - 
the  city  of  Aqnileia,  and  its  inhabitants,  fleeing  to  uon  S^ 
the  Venetian  islands,  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  an^cTorigln 
later  powers  of  Europe  in  the  form  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Venice. 

While  Spain  and  Gaul  were  thus  rent  away  from 
the  Empire,  Italy  and  Rome  itself  were  practically 
rent  away  also,  though  the  formal  aspect  of  the  event 
was  different.  A  vote  of  the  Senate  reunited  the  Reunion  of 
Western  Empire  to  the  Eastern  ;  the  Eastern  Emperor 
Zeno  became  sole  Emperor,  and  the  government  of 
the  diocese  of  Italy — that  is,  it  will  be  remembered, 
'  of  a  large  territory  besides  the  ItaUan  peninsular.— 
was   entrusted   by   his   commission   to    Odoacer,    a  Rule  of 

^Kioacer. 

general  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  with  the  rank  of  »c-  *76- 
Patrician.     Odoacer  was  practically  a  barbarian  king 
independent  of  the  Empire;   but  the   unity  of  the 
Empire  was    preserved   in   form,  and   no   separate 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  set  up.     Presently  Odoacer  was 
overthrown  by  Theodoric  King  of  the  East-Goths,  TheEast- 
who,  though  king  of  his  own  people,  reigned  in  Italy  Jtaiy. 
by  an  Imperial  commission  as  Patrician,     Practically  Rule  of 
he  founded  an  East-Gothic  kingdom,  taking  in  Italy  A.D.''4i™' 
and  the  other  lands  which  formed  the  dioceses  of  Italy 
and  Western  Ulyricum.     His  dominion  also  took  in  Extent  of 

_  bis  domi- 

the  coast  of  what  we  may  now  call  Frovence^  and  his  ni^n. 
influence  was  extended  in  various  ways  over  most  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  West.  The  seat  of  the  Gothic 
dominion,  like  that  of  the  later  Western  Empire,  was 
at  Ravenna.  Theodoric  and  his  successors  were 
in  truth  independent  kings,  and,  as  chiefs  of  their 
own  i)eople,  they  bore  the  kingly  title.  Hence,  as 
VOL.  I.  H 
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CHAP.    Eome  formed  part,  of  their  dominions,  it  is  practically 
• — ^^  true  to  say  that  under  them  Eome  ceased  to  be  part 

Theory  of  ... 

theEmpipc  of  the  Eomau  Empire.  Still  in  theory  the  Imperial 
supremacy  went  on.  The  King  of  the  West-Goths 
who  ruled  in  Italy  was  simply  King  of  the  West- 
Goths  ;  King  of  Italy  he  never  thought  of  calling 
himself.  In  this  way  it  became  much  easier  for 
Italy  to  be  won  back  to  the  Empire  at  a  somewhat 
later  time. 

§  4.     Settlement  of  the  English  in  Britain. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a  Teutonic 

settlement  of  quite  another  character  from  those  on 

the  mainland  was  going  on.     Spain  and  Gaul  feU 

away  from   the  Empire  by   slow  degrees;    but  the 

The  Eoman  dominion  in  Britain  came  to  an  end  by  a 

MTiihdraw     definite   act  at   a    definite   moment.      The    Eoman 

from 

n^4n.  armies  were  withdrawn  from  the  province,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  left  to  themselves.  Presently,  a 
new  settlement  took  place  in  the  island  which  was 
thus  left  undefended.  It  is  specially  important  to 
mark  the  difference  between  the  Teutonic  settlements 
in  Britain  and  the  Teutonic  conquests  on  the  main- 
Difference    land.     The  Teutonic  conquests  in  Gaul  and  Spain 

between 

the  ooii-      were  made  by  Teutonic  neighbours  who  had  already 
Britain  Md  leamcd  to  know  and  respect  the  Eoman  civilization, 

other  T**a»  ^    -^  ' 

^^eau^**"  ^^^  were  either  Christians  already  or  became  Chris- 
tians soon  after  they  entered  the  Empire.  They 
pressed  in  gradually  by  land ;  they  left  the  Eoman 
inhabitants  to  live  after  the  Eoman  law,  and  they 
themselves  gradually  adopted  the  speech  and  much  of 
the  manners  of  Eome.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  on  the  continent  is  to  be  found  in  the   lands 
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immediately  on  the  Ehine  and  the  Danube,  where  the     chap. 
Teutonic   settlement  was  complete,   and   where  the  ^ — ^ — - 
Eoman  tongue  and  civilization  were  pretty  well  wiped 
out.     This   same  process  happened  yet   more  com- 
pletely  in   the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Britain.     The  chiracter 
ureat  island  possession  of  Eome  had  been  virtually  English 

^  ^  J     Bettlement; 

abandoned  by  Eome  before  the  Teutonic  settlements  ^^«  ,^ 
in  it  began.  The  invaders  had  therefore  to  struggle  Briton! 
rather  with  native  Britons  than  with  Eomans.  More- 
over they  were  invaders  who  came  by  sea,  and 
who  came  from  lands  where  little  or  nothing  was 
known  of  the  Eoman  law  or  religion.  They  therefore 
made  a  settlement  of  quite  another  kind  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Goths,  or  even  from  that  of  the 
Franks.  They  met  with  a  degree  of  strictly  national 
resistance  such  as  no  other  Teutonic  conquerors  met 
with ;  therefore  in  the  end  they  swept  away  all 
traces  of  the  earher  state  of  things  in  a  way  which 
took  place  nowhere  else.    As  far  as  such  a  process  The  En- 

glish  re- 
is  possible,  they  slew  or  drove  out  the  older  inhabi-  "^^^  . 

tants ;  they  kept  their  heathen  religion  and  Teutonic 
language,  and  were  thus  able  to  grow  up  as  a  new 
Teutonic  nation  in  their  new  home  without  any  im- 
portant intermixture  with  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
Eoman  or  British. 

The  conquerors  who  wrought  this  change  were 

our  own  forefathers,  the  Low-Ihitch  inhabitants  of  The  Low- 
Dutch 
the  borderlands   of  Germany  and    Denmark,  quite  settlements 

•'^  -"^  in  Britain. 

away  from  the  Eoman  frontier ;    and  among  them 
three  tribes,  the  Angles^  the  Saxons^  and  the  Jutes^  Saxons. 
had  the  chief  share  in  the  conquest  of  Britain.     The 
Saxons  had,  as  has  already  been  said,  attempted  a 
settlement  in  the  fourth  century.     They  were  there- 

H  2 
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<'HAP. 

IV. 


Origin  of 
the  name 
Engluh. 


fore  the  tribe  who  were  first  known  to  the  Eoman 
and    Celtic  inhabitants   of  the  island  ;  the  Celts  of 
Britain  and   Ireland   have  therefore   called   all   the 
Teutonic  settlers  Saxons  to  this  day.     But,  as  the 
Angles  or  Ewjliih  occupied  in  the  end  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  it  was  they  who,  when  the 
Teutonic  tribes  in  Britain  began  to  form  one  nation, 
gave  their  name  to  that  nation  and  its  land.     That 
nation  was  the  English^  and  their  land  was  England. 
While  Britain  therefore  remains  the  proper  geogra- 
phical name    of  the  whole   island,  England  is  the 
political  name  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  step 
by  step  conquered  by  the  English.     Before  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  several  Teutonic  kingdoms  had 
begun  in  Britain.     The  Jutes  began  the  conquest  by 
their  settlement  in  Kent^  and  presently  the  Saxon.^ 
began  to  settle  on  the  south  coast  and  on  a  small 
part  of  the  east  coast,  in  Sussex^  Wessex^  and  Essex, 
And  along  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  coast  various 
Anglian    settlements  were  made,    which   gradually 
grew  into  the  kingdoms  of  East-Anglia^  Deira^  and 
Bernicia^  which  two  last  formed  by  their  union  the 
great  kingdom  of  Northumberland.     But,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  EngHsh  had  not  got  very  far 
from  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts.     The  Britons, 
The  Welsh  whom  the  Enc^lish  called  Wehh  or  strangers,  held  out 
in  the  West,  and  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  North. 
The  Scots  were  properly  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  but 
a  colony  of  them  had  settled  on  the  western  coast  of 
northern  Britain,  and,  in  the  end,  they  gave  the  name 
of  Scotland  to  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  island. 


Ju*os  in 
Kent. 
A.D.  449. 


Snxon  and 
Anglian 
jipttle- 
menU. 
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CHAP. 

§  6.     The  Eastern  Empire,  ^ — .- — - 

We  have  already  8een  the  differences  between  the  entrant 
position  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  durini?  Eastern 

.  .  .         .  .  andWwt- 

this  period.  While  in  the  West  the  provinces  were  ^^^n  Em- 
gradually  lopped  away  by  the  Teutonic  settlements, 
the  provinces  of  the  East,  though  often  traversed  by 
Teutonic  armies,  or  rather  nations,  did  not  become 
the  seats  of  lasting  Teutonic  settlements.  We  can 
hardly  count  as  an  exception  the  settlement  of  the 
Tetraxite  Goths  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesos,  a  land  TiieTcfmx- 
which  was  rather  in  alliance  with  the  Empire  than 
actually  part  of  it.  The  distinctive  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  consists,  as  has  been  already  said,  in 
the  long  struggle  between  East  and  West,  in  wliich 
Rome  had  succeeded  to   the  mission  of  Alexander  Rivalry 

with  l*cr- 

and  the  Seleukids  as  the  representative  of  Western  ^^ 
civilization.  To  this  mission  was  afterwards  added 
the  championsliip  of  Christianity,  first  against  the 
Fire- worshipper  and  then  against  the  Moslem.  In 
Eastern  history  no  event  is  more  important  and  more 
remarkable  than  the  uprising  of  the  regenerate 
Persian  nation  against  its  Parthian  masters.     But,  as  Kevivni  of 

•111*  T  1  !•  -Tk  •      ^*^®  Persian 

far  as  either  the  history  or  the  geography  of  llome  is  kingdom. 

A.D.  2aO. 

concerned,  the  Persian  simply  steps  into  the  place  of 
the  Parthian  as  the  representative  of  the  East  against 
the  West.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  long  wars 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Rome,  and  the  frequent 
shiftings  of  that  frontier,  form  one  unbroken  story, 
whether  the  enemy  to  be  striven  against  was  the 
successor  of  Arsakes  or  the  successor  of  Artaxerxes. 
And  besides  the  natural  rivalry  of  two  great  powers 
in  such  a  position,  the  border  kingdom  of  Armenia^  Position  of 

'■'  Armenia.  . 
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Conquests 
of  Trajan. 
A.i>.  114- 
117. 


Onqnestf 
of  Trajan 
surron- 
dered  bj' 
Ilndrian. 
A.D.  117. 


Conqnesti 

of  Marcus. 

A.i».  162- 

16o. 

C>f  Severus. 

A.i>.  197- 

2()2. 


a  name  which  has  changed  its  meaning  and  its 
frontiers  almost  as  often  as  Burgundy  or  Austria, 
supplied  constant  ground  for  dispute  between  Eome 
and  her  Eastern  rival,  whether  Parthian  or  Per- 
sian. 

In  the  geographical  aspect  of  this  long  struggle 
three  special  periods  need  to  be  pointed  out.    The  first 
is  that  of  the  momentary  conquests  of  Trajan.    Under 
him  Armenia^  hitherto  a  vassal  kingdom  of  Eome,  was 
incorporated   as   a  Eoman   province.     Albania  and 
Iberia  took  its   place  as  the   frontier  vassal  states. 
Beyond  the  Euphrates,  even  beyond  the  Tigris,  the 
Roman   dominion  took  in  Mesopotamia^  Atropatene^ 
and  Babylonia.      The  Parthian  capital  of  Ktesiphon 
and  the  outlying  Greek  free  city  of  Seleukeia  were  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  a  dominion  which  for 
a  moment  touched  the  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Eome,  as  the  champion  of  the  West,  seemed  to  have 
triumphed  for  ever  over  her  Eastern  rival,  when  the 
Parthian  kingdom  was  thus  shorn  of  the  borderlands 
of  the  two  worlds,  and  when  its  king  was  forced  to 
become  a  Eoman  vassal  for  the  dominions  that  were 
left  to  him.     But  this  vast  extension  of  the  Eoman 
power  was  only  for  a  moment.     What  Trajan  had 
conquered  Hadrian  at  once  gave  back ;  the  Empire 
was  again  bounded  by  the  Euphrates,  and  Armenia 
was  again  left  to  form  matter  of  dispute  between  its 
Eastern  and  its  Western  claimant.     The  second  stage 
begins  when,  under  Marcus,  the  Eoman  frontier  again 
began  to  advance.     Between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  Osrhoene  became  a  Eoman  dependency  :  under 
the  house  of  Severus  it  became  a  Eoman  province ; 
and  the  fortress  of  Niaibis^  so  famous  in  later  wars. 
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IV. 


was  planted  as  the  eastern  outpost  of  Eome  against  chap. 
the  Parthian.  Ten  years  later  the  Parthian  power  " 
was  no  more;  but,  as  seen  with  Western  eyes,  the 
revived  monarchy  of  Persia  had  simply  stepped  into 
its  place.  The  wars  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  cap- 
tivity of  Valerian,  the  wasting  march  of  Sapor  through 
the  Roman  provinces,  left  no  trace  on  the  map.  But 
under  the  mighty  rule  of  Diocletian  the  glories  of  Conquej»t« 

.  ,  under  Dio- 

Trajan  were  renewed.     Mesopotamia  again  became  cietian. 
Roman ;  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  were  added 
to  the  Empire ;  Armenia,  again  the  vassal  of  Eome, 
was  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Persia,  and  Iberia 
became  once  more  a  Roman   dependency.     In  the 
tliird   stage   the  Roman   frontier  again   went  back. 
The  wars  of  the  second  Sapor  did  Uttle  but  deprive 
Rome  of  two  Mesopotamian  fortresses.     But  after  the  Sorrender 
fall  of  Julian,  the  lands  beyond  the  Tigris  were  given  by  jovian. 
back  to  Persia;  even  Nisibis  was  yielded,  and  the 
Persian  frontier  again  reached  the  Euphrates.   Arme-  Division  of 
nia  was  now  tossed  to  and  fro,  conquered  and  recon-  ss?. 
quered,  till  the  kingdom  was   divided  between  the 
vassals  of  the  two   Empires,  a  division  which  was  TheHun- 
again  confirmed  by  the  hundred  years'  peace  between  Peace. 
Rome  and  Persia.     This  was  the  state  of  the  Eastern 
frontier  of  Rome  at  the  time  when  the  West-Goths 
were   laying  the  foundation   of  their  dominion  in 
Aquitaine  and  Spain,  when  Goth  and  Roman  joined 
together  to  overthrow  the  mingled  host  of  Attila  at 
Chalons,  and  when  the  first  English  keels  were  on 
their  way  to  the  shores  of  Britain. 

We  may  now  draw  the  picture  of  the  civilized  Summary. 
world  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.    The  whole  of 
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CHAP,  the  Western  dominions  of  Eome,  including  Italy  and 
Eome  herself,  have  practically,  if  not  everywhere 
formally,  fallen  away  from  the  Koman  Empire.  The 
whole  West  is  under  the  rule  of  Teutonic  kings.  The 
Frank  has  become  supreme  in  northern  Gaul,  without 
losing  his  ancient  hold  on  western  and  central  Ger- 
many. The  West-Goth  reigns  in  Spain  and  Aquitaine ; 
the  Burgundian  reigns  in  the  lands  between  the  Ehone 
and  the  Alps.  Italy  and  the  lands  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Hadriatic  have  become,  in  substance 
though  not  in  name,  an  East-Gothic  kingdom.  But 
the  countries  of  the  European  mainland,  though  cut 
off  from  Roman  political  dominion,  are  far  from  being 
cut  off  from  Boman  influences.  The  Teutonic  settlers, 
if  conquerors,  are  also  disciples.  Their  rulers  are 
everywhere  Christian;  in  northern  Gaul  they  are 
even  Orthodox.  Africa,  under  the  Arian  Vandal,  is 
far  more  utterly  cut  off  from  the  traditions  of  Rome 
than  the  lands  ruled  either  by  the  Cathohc  Frank  or 
by  the  Arian  Goth.  To  the  north  of  the  Franks  lie 
the  independent  tribes  of  Germany,  still  untouched  by 
any  Roman  influence.  They  are  beginning  to  find 
themselves  new  homes  in  Britain,  and,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  purely  barbarian  and  heathen  con- 
quest, to  sever  from  the  Empire  all  that  they  con- 
quered yet  more  thoroughly  than  Africa  itself  was 
severed.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  West.  In  the  East 
the  Boman  power  lives  on  in  the  New  Rome,  with 
dominion  constantly  threatened  and  insulted  by  vari- 
ous enemies,  but  with  a  frontier  which  to  the  north  has 
hardly  changed  since  the  time  of  Aurelian,  which  to  the 
east  has,  after  many  changes,  pretty  weU  come  back 
to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hadrian.    No  lasting 
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Teutonic  settlement  has  been  made  within  its  borders,     chap. 

jv. 

In  its  endless  wars  with  Persia,  its  frontier  sometimes  '^ — r^ — ' 
advances  and  sometimes  retreats.  In  our  next  chapter 
we  shall  see  how  much  of  life  still  clung  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Eoman  name,  and  how  large  a  part  of 
the  ancient  dominion  of  Kome  could  still  be  won  back 
again. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FINAL  DIVISION  OP  THE   EMPIBE. 

§  1.  The  Reunion  of  the  Empire. 

CHAP.     The  main  point  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  the 
— ^ — '  history,  and  therefore  in  the  historical  geography,  of 


Continuity  the  sixth,  sevcnth,  and  eighth  centuries,  is  the  con- 

•f  Roman  ,  , 

™i«-  tinned  existence  of  the  Eoman  Empire.     It  was  still 

the  Eoman  Empire,  although  the  seat  of  its  dominion 
was  no  longer  at  the  Old  Rome,  although  for  a  while 
the  Old  Rome  was  actually  separated  from  the  Roman 
dominion.  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Italy  itself,  had  been 
lopped  away.  Britain  had  fallen  away  by  another 
process.  But  the  Roman  rule  went  on  undisturbed 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  and  even  in  the 
West  the  memory  of  that  rule  had  by  no  means 
uwTeuto-  wholly  died  out.  Teutonic  kings  ruled  in  all  the 
nic  kings,  i^nds  of  the  West ;  but  nowhere  on  the  continent  had 
they  become  national  sovereigns  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  the  land.  They  were  still  simply  the  chiefs 
of  their  own  people  reigning  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman 
population.  The  Romans  meanwhile  everywhere 
looked  to  the  Caesar  of  the  New  Rome  as  their  lawful 
sovereign,  from  whose  rule  they  had  been  unwillingly 
torn  away.  Both  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  the  Gothic 
kings  had  settled  in  the  country  as  Imperial  lieute- 
nants with  an  Imperial  commission.   The  formal  aspect 
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of  the  event  of  476  had  been  the  reunion  of  the    chap 
Western  Empire  with  the  Eastern.     It  was  perfectly  — ^ — ' 
natural  therefore  that  the  sole  Eoman  Emperor  reign-  Recovery 
ing  in  the  New  Eome  should  strive,  whenever  he  had  L^thT***^ 
a  chance,  to  win  back  territories  which  he  had  never    "**"** 
formally  surrendered,  and  that  the  Eoman  inhabitants 
of  those  territories  should  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer 
from  barbarian   masters.     The  geographical  limits 
within  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  Eoman  power  was  practically  confined,  the  phae- 
nomena  of  race  and   language  within   those  limits, 
might  have  suggested  another  course.   But  considera- 
tions of  that  kind  are  seldom  felt  at  the  time ;  they 
are  the  reflexions  of  thoughtful  men  long  after.     The 
Eoman  dominion,  at  the  accession  of  Justinian,  was  Extent  of 

the  Roman 

shut  up  within  the  Greek  and  Oriental  provinces  of  dominion 
the  Empire ;  its  enemies  were  already  beginning  to  j^{[^ 
speak  of  its   subjects  as  Greeks,     Its  truest  policy  ^^'• 
would  have  been  to  have  anticipated  several  centuries 
of  history,  to  have  taken  up  the  position  of  a  Greek 
state,  defending  its  borders  against  the  Persian,  with- 
standing or  inviting  the  settlement  of  the  Slave,  but 
leaving  the  now  Teutonic  West  to  develope  itself  un- 
disturbed.    But  in   such  cases   the   known   past  is 
always  more  powerful  than  the  unknown  future,  and 
it  seemed  the  first  duty  of  the  Eoman  Emperor  to 
restore  the  Eoman  Empire  to  its  ancient  extent. 

It  was  during   the  reicm  of  Justinian   that  this  Conquests 

^  ^  ofJudti- 

work  was  carried  out  through  a  large  part  of  the  nian. 
Western  Empire.     Lost  provinces  were  won  back  in 
two  continents.     The  growth  of  independent  Teutonic 
powers  was  for  ever  stopped  in  Africa,  and  it  received 
no  small  check  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  was  enabled. 
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CHAP,     through  the  weakness  and  internal  dissensions  of  the 


"  Vandal  and  Gothic  kingdoms,  to  win  back  Africa  and 

Italy  to  the  Empire.     The  work  was  done  by  the 

swords  of  Belisarius  and  Narses — the  Slave  and  the 

Persian  were  now  used  to  win  back  the  Old  Rome  to 

Tandai       thc  doHunion  of  the  New.     The  short  Vatidal  war  re- 

wur. 

6;;s-635.      stored  Africa  in  the  Roman  sense,  and  a  large  part  of 
Gothic  war.  Maurctania,  to  the  Empire.    The  long  Gotfiic  war  won 

537-654.  .  ^  ° 

back  Ulyricum,  Italy,  and  the  Old  Rome.     Italy  and 
Africa  were  still  ruled  from  Ravenna  and  from  Car- 
thage ;  but   they  were  now  ruled,  not  by  Teutonic 
Conquest  of  Idugs,  but  by  Byzantine  exarchs.     Meanwhile,  while 
sp*in.        the  war  with  the  East-Goths  was  going  on  in  Italy,  a 
large  part  of  southern  Spain  was  won  back  from  the 
West-Goths.      Two  Teutonic   kingdoms   were   thus 
wiped  out ;  a  third  was  weakened ;  and  the  acquisition 
of  so  great  a  line  of  sea-coast,  together  with  the  great 
islands,  Sicily,   Sardinia,  Corsica,  and   the   Balearic 
Islands,  gave  the  Empire  an  undisputed  supremacy 
by  sea.     In  one  corner  only  did  the  Imperial  frontier 
even  nominally  go  back,  or  any  Teutonic  power  ad- 
Provence     vancc  at  its  expeusc.     The   seaboard  of  Provence, 

ceded  tothe  it      i  i       "r«         • 

Franka,  which  had  long  been  practically  lost  to  the  Empire, 
was  now  formally  ceded  to  the  Franks.  Yet  the 
coins  of  the  Provencal  cities,  down  to  a  much  later 
time,  show  that  they  clave  at  least  to  the  memory  of 
their  old  allegiances  to  Rome  and  Caesar. 
GeoffTuphi-  In  a  geographical  aspect  the  map  of  Europe  has 
uncter  ^^  scldom  bccu  80  Completely  changed  within  a  single 
generation  as  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
At  his  accession  his  dominion  was  bounded  to  the 
west  by  the  Hadriatic,  and  he  was  far  from  possessing 
the  whole  of  the  Hadriatic  coast.     Under  his  reign 
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the  power  of  the  Eoraan  arms  and  the  Eoman  law  chap. 
were  again  extended  to  the  Ocean.  The  Roman  ' — ^ — ' 
dominion  was  indeed  no  longer  spread  round  the 
whole  shore  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Imperial 
territories  were  no  longer  continuous  as  of  old  :  but, 
if  the  Empire  was  not  still,  as  it  had  once  been,  the 
only  power  in  the  Mediterranean  lands,  it  had  again 
become  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest  power. 
Moreover,  by  the  recovery  of  so  large  an  extent  of  Effects  of 

.  IT  •         Justinian's 

Latin-speakmg  territory,  the  tendency  of  the  Empire  coaquest3. 
to  change  into  a  Greek  or  Oriental  state  was  checked 
for  several  centuries.  We  are  here  concerned  only 
with  the  geographical,  not  with  the  political  or  moral 
aspect  of  the  conquests  of  Justinian.  Some  of  those 
conquests,  like  those  of  Trajan,  were  hardly  more 
than  momentary.  But  the  changes  which  they  made 
for  the  time  were  some  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record,  and  the  effect  of  those  changes  remained,  both 
in  history  and  geography,  long  after  their  immediate 
results  were  again  undone. 

§  2.  Settlement  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy. 

The  conquests  of  Justinian  hindered  the  growth 
of  a  national  Teutonic  kingdom  in  Italy,  such  as  grew 
up  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  they  practically  made  the 
cradle  of  the  Empire,  Eome  herself,  an  outlying 
dependency  of  her  great  colony  by  the  Bosporos. 
But  the  reunion  of  all  Italy  with  the  Empire  lasted 
only  for  a  moment.  The  conquest  was  only  just  over 
when  a  new  set  of  Teutonic  conquerors  appeared  in 
Italy.     These  were  the  Lombards^  who,  in  the  great  Pmnnonian 

,  .  .  .  kingdom  of 

wandering,  had    made   their  way  into   the   ancient  theLom- 
I'aimonia  about  the  time  that  the  East-Goths  passed 
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into  Italy.  They  were  thus  settled  within  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  the  Boman 
power  had  now  quite  passed  away  from  those  re- 
gions ;  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Pannonia  was  practi- 
cally altogether  beyond  the  Imperial  borders  ;  it  had 
not  even  that  Eoman  tinge  which  alBected  the  Frankish 
and  Gothic  Jdngdoms.  To  the  east  of  the  Lombards, 
in  the  ancient  Dacia,  another  Teutonic  kingdom  had 
arisen,  that  of  the  Gepidce,  a  people  seemingly  closely 
akin  to  the  Goths.  The  process  of  wandering  had 
brought  the  Turanian  Avars  into  those  parts,  and 
their  presence  seriously  affected  all  later  history  and 
geogi'aphy.  With  the  Gepidaj  in  Dacia  and  the  Lom- 
bards in  Pannonia,  there  was  a  chance  of  two  Teutonic 
states  growing  up  on  the  borders  of  Eabt  and  West. 
These  might  possibly  have  played  the  same  part  in 
the  East  which  the  Franks  and  Goths  played  in  the 
West,  and  they  might  thus  have  altogether  changed 
the  later  course  of  history.  But  the  Lombards  allied 
themselves  with  the  Avai's.  In  partnership  with  their 
barbarian  allies,  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gepidae,  and  they  themselves  passed  into  Italy.  Thus 
the  growth  of  Teutonic  powers  in  those  regions  was 
stopped.  A  new  and  far  more  dangerous  enemy  was 
brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  way  was  opened  for  the  Slavonic  races  to  play 
in  some  degree  the  same  part  in  the  East  which  the 
Teutons  played  in  the  West.  But  while  the  East 
lost  this  chance  of  renovation  at  Teutonic  hands, 
the  Lombard  settlement  in  Italy  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Teutonic  power  in  that  country.  But  it  was 
not  a  power  which  could  possibly  grow  up  into  a 
national  Teutonic  kingdom  of  all  Italy,  as  the  dominion 
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of  the  East-Goths  might  well  have  done.     The  Lom-     chap. 


bard  conquest  of  Italy  was  at  no  time  a  complete  con-  ^ — * — ' 
quest ;  part  of  the  land  was  won  by  the  Lombards ;  conquest  of 
part  was  kept  by  the  Emperors;  and  the  Imperial 
and  Lombard  possessions  intersected  one  another  in  a 
way  which  hindered  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  national 
unity  under  either  power.  The  new  settlers  gradually 
founded  the  great  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  North  of 
Italy,  which  has  kept  the  Lombard  name  to  this  day,  and 
the  smaller  Lombard  states  of  Spoleto  and  Beneventum.  Lombard 

'       ^  duchies. 

But  a  large  part  of  Italy  stiU  remained  to  the  Empire. 
Bavenna,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Exarchs,  Rome 
itself,  Naples,  and  the  island  city  of  Venice,  were  all  imperfai 
centres   of    districts   which  still   acknowledged   the  "»iuiy. 
Imperial  rule.     The  Emperors  also  kept  the  extreme 
southern  points  of  both  the  peninsulas  of  southern 
Italy,  and,  for  the  present,  the  three  great  islands. 
The  Lombard  kings  were  constantly  threatening  Rome 
and  Ravenna.     Rome  never  fell  into  their  hands,  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Ravenna  was  Ravenni 
taken,  and  with  it  the  district  specially  known  as  the  I^^  ,^™" 
Exarchate  was  annexed  to  the  Lombard  dominion,  c-"^- 
But  this  greatest  extent  of  the  Lombard  power  caused 
its  overthrow :  for  it  led  to  a  chain  of  events  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  ended  in  transferring  not 
only  the  Lombard  kingdom,  but  the  Imperial  crown 
of  the  West,  to  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 

§  3.  Bise  of  the  Saracens. 

But,  before  we  give  any  account  of  the  revolu- 
tions which  took  place  among  the  already  existing 
powers  of  Western  Europe,  it  will  be  well  to  describe 
the  geographical  changes  which  were  caused  by  the 
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CHAP,     appearance  of  absolutely  new  actors  on  both  sides  of 

' — ^ — '  the  Empire.     One  point  however  may  be  noticed  here, 

as  standing  apart  from  the  general  course  of  events, 

Romtn       namely,  that  the  Roman  province  in  Spain  was  won 

Srovince  in  "^ 

pain  re-     crradually  back  by  the  West-Goths.     The  inland  cities, 

covered  by    *-^  "^  "^ 

634-^72***  ^^  Cordova,  were  hardly  kept  forty  years,  and  the 
616-624.  whole  of  the  Imperial  possessions  in  Spain  were  lost 
during  the  reign  of  HeracUus.  Thus  the  great 
dominion  which  Justinian  had  won  back  in  the  West, 
important  as  were  its  historical  results,  was  itself  of 
very  short  duration ;  a  large  part  of  Italy  was  lost 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  won,  and  the  recovered 
dominion  in  Spain  did  not  abide  longer  than  ninety 
years. 

But  meanwhile,  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, nations  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  or 
unimportant  began  to  play  a  great  part  in  history 
and  greatly  to  change  the  face  of  the  map.  These 
new  powers  fall  under  two  heads,  those  who  appeared 
on  the  northern  and  those  who  appeared  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire.  The  nations  which 
appeared  on  the  north  were,  like  the  early  Teutonic 
invaders  of  the  Empire,  ready  to  act,  if  partly  as 
conquerors,  partly  also  as  disciples ;  those  who 
appeared  on  the  east  were  the  champions  of  an 
utterly  different  system  in  rehgion  and  everything 
else.  In  short,  the  old  rivalry  of  the  East  and  West 
now  takes  a  distinctly  aggressive  form  on  the  part  of 
the  East.  As  long  as  the  Sassanid  dynasty  lasted, 
w*ra         Home  and  Persia  still  continued  their  old  rivalry  on 

V)*'tween  

Rome  and  nearly  equal  terms.  The  long  wars  between  the  two 
Empires  made  little  difference  in  their  boundaries. 
In   the  last  stage  of  their  warfare,  Chosroes   took 
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Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  and  encamped  at  Chalkedon.     chap. 
Heraclius  pressed  his  eastern  victories  beyond  the  ^ — ^-— ' 
boundaries  of  the  Empire  under  Trajan.     But  even  chw^ 
these  great  campaigns  made  no  lasting  difference  in  racUuM. 

1  i*  1  1         .  -r.  -.    608-628. 

the  map,  except  so  far  as,  by  weakenmg  Rome  and 
Persia  alike,  they   paved  the  way  for   the  greatest 
change  of  all.     More  important  for  geography  was  a  Extension 
change  which  took  place  at  somewhat  earlier  time  Roman 
when,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Roman  power  thcEuxine. 
was  extended  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Euxine  in 
Cokhis  or  Lazica.     The  southern  borders  of  each 
Empire  were  to  some  extent  protected  by  the  do- 
minion of  dependent  Arabian  kings,  the  Ghassanides  The  Ara- 
being  vassals  of  Rome,  and  the  Lachmites  to  the  east  aaisof 

.  .  Rome  and 

of  them  being  vassals  of  Persia.  But  a  change  came  ?««»»• 
presently  which  altogether  overthrew  the  Persian 
kingdom,  which  deprived  the  Roman  Empire  of  its 
Eastern,  Egyptian,  and  African  provinces,  and  which 
gave  both  the  Empire  and  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of 
the  West  an  enemy  of  a  kind  altogether  different 
from  any  against  whom  they  hitherto  had  to  strive. 

The  cause  which  wrought  such  abiding  changes 
was  the  rise  of  the  Saracens  under  Mahomet  and  his  R'seof  the 

Saracens. 

first  followers.     A  new  nation,  that  of  the  Arabs,  now 
became  dominant  in  a  large  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  in 
lands  far  beyond  its  boundaries.     The  scattered  tribes 
of  Arabia  were  first  gathered  together  into  a  single  ^'*^* 
power  by  Mahomet  himself,  and  under  his  successors  S{*^|J^^^g^ 
they  undertook  to  spread  the  Mahometan  religion  ^22-632. 
wherever  their  swords  could  carry  it.     And,  with  the 
Mahometan  religion,  they  carried   also   the  Arabic 
language,  and  what  we  may  call  Eastern  civilization  as 

VOL.  I.  I 
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opposed  to  Western.     A  strife,  in  short,  now  begins 

between  Aryan  and  Semitic  man.     Rome  and  Persia, 

with  all  their  differences,  were  both  of  them  Aryan 

ofTfie*^    powers.     The  most  amazing  thing  is  the  extraordinary 

^*'^***°^     speed  with  which  the  Saracens  pressed  their  conquests 

at  the  expense  of  both  Rome  and  Persia,  forming  a 

marked  contrast  to  the  slow  advance  both  of  Roman 

conquest  and  of  Teutonic  settlement.     In  the  course 

of  less  than  eighty  years,  the  Mahometan  conquerors 

formed  a  dominion  greater  than  that  of  Rome,  and, 

for  a  short  time,  the  will  of  the  Cahph  of  the  Prophet 

was  obeyed  from  the  Ocean  to  lands  beyond  the  Indus. 

thTEMtem  ^^  ^  ^^^  Campaigns  the  Empire  lost  all  its  possessions 

ffaimT     beyond  Mount  Tauros  ;    that  is,  it  lost  one  of  the 

ti82-689.      three  great  divisions  of  the  Empire,  that  namely  in 

which  neither  Greek  nor  Roman  civilization  had  ever 

thoroughly  taken  root. 

While  the  Roman  Empire  was  thus  dismembered, 

the  rival  power  of  Persia  was  not  merely  dismembered, 

Saracen       but  Utterly  Overwhelmed.  The  Persian  nationality  was 

conquest  of  .  . 

Pereia.        a^jaiu,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Parthians,  held  down  under 

632-661.        ^5         '  J  5 

a  foreign  power,  to  revive  yet  again  ages  later.  But 
the  Saracen  power  was  very  far  from  merely  taking 
the  place  of  its  Parthian  and  Persian  predecessors. 
The  mission  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet  was  a  mission 
of  universal  conquest,  and  that  mission  they  so  far 
carried  out  as  altogether  to  overthrow  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  Rome  in  her  own  Mediterranean.  Under 
Justinian,  if  the  Imperial  possession  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  was  not  absolutely  continuous,  the  small 
exceptions  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul  in  no  way  in- 
terfered with  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Empire, 
and  Gaul  and  Spain,  even  where  they  were  not  Ro- 
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man,  were  at  least  Christian.     But  now  a  gradual     chap. 


advance   of    sixty-four   years   annexed    the    Eoman  ^ 
possessions  in  Africa  to  the   Mahometan   dominion,  conquest  of 

.  .  Africa. 

Thence  the  Saracens   passed  into  Spain,  and  found  647-711. 
the  West-Gothic  kingdom  an  easier  prey  than  the  711-714°' 
Eoman  provinces.     Within  three  years  after  the  final 
conquest  of  Africa,  the  whole  peninsula  was  conquered, 
save  where  the  Christian  still  held  out  in  the  inacces- 
sible mountain  fastnesses.     The  Saracen  power  was 
even  carried  beyond  the  Pyrenees  into  the  province 
of  Septimania,  the  remnant  of  the  Gaulish  dominion 
of  the  West-Gothic  kings.     Narbonne,  Aries,  Nimes,  Saracen 
all  became  for  a  while  Saracen  cities.  m  Gaui, 

718-765. 

In  this  way,  of  the  three  continents  round  the 
Mediterranean,  Rome  lost  all  her  possessions  in  Africa, 
while  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  she  had  now  a  neigh-  Effects  of 

/•  •  1  1  •     T  Saracen 

bour  and  an  enemy  of  quite  another  kind  from  any  conquest 
which  she  had  had  before.  The  Teutonic  conquerors, 
if  conquerors,  had  been  also  disciples  ;  they  became 
part  of  the  Latin  w^orld.  The  Persian,  though  his 
rivalry  was  religious  as  well  as  political,  was  still 
merely  a  rival,  fighting  along  a  single  line  of  frontier. 
But  every  province  that  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens  was  utterly  lopped  away ;  it  became  the 
possession  of  men  altogether  alien  and  hostile  in  race, 
language,  manners,  and  reUgion.  A  large  part  of 
the  Eoman  world  passed  from  Aryan  and  Christian  to 
Semitic  and  Mahometan  dominion.  But  the  essential  Different 
dinerences  amoncr  the  three  mam  parts  of  the  Empire  Eastern, 

*^  ^  ^  Latin,  and 

now  showed  themselves  very  clearly.     The  Eastern  Greek 

•^  provinces. 

provinces,  where  either  Eoman  or  Greek  Ufe  was 
always  an  exotic,  fell  away  at  the  first  touch.  Africa, 
as  being  so  greatly   romanized,  held  out  for  sixty  647-709. 

i2 
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760. 


Separation 
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782. 
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conquest  of 
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nia. 
766. 


years.  The  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  now  thoroughly 
Greek,  were  often  ravaged,  but  never  conquered. 
Spain  and  Septimania  were  far  more  easily  conquered 
th^n  Africa — a  sign  perhaps  that  the  West-Gothic 
rule  was  still  felt  as  foreign  by  the  Roman  inhabitants. 
With  the  conquest  of  Spain  the  undivided  Saracenic 
Empire,  the  dominion  of  the  single  Caliph,  reached 
its  greatest  extent  in  the  three  continents.  Detached 
conquests  in  Europe  were  made  long  after,  but  on 
the  whole  the  Saracen  power  went  back.  Forty  years 
later  they  lost  Sind,  their  furthest  possession  to  the 
East.  Five  years  later  Spain  became  the  seat  of  a 
rival  dynasty,  which  after  a  while  grew  into  a  rival 
Caliphate.  In  the  same  year  the  Saracen  dominion 
for  the  first  time  went  back  in  Europe.  The  battle 
of  Tours  answers  to  the  repulse  of  Attila  at  Chalons  ; 
it  did  not  make  changes,  but  hindered  them ;  but 
before  long  the  one  province  which  the  Saracens  held 
beyond  the  Pyrenees,  that  of  Septimania  or  Gotliia^ 
was  won  from  them  by  the  Franks. 


J 


§  4.  Settlements  of  the  Slavonic  Nations. 

The  movements  of  the  sixth  century  began  to 
bring  into  notice  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
nations  which  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Movement*  affairs  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  These  were 
Slaves.  the  various  nations  of  the  great  Slavonic  race.  We  are 
concerned  with  their  history  only  so  far  as  it  affects 
that  of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  present  only  of  its 
Eastern  provinces.  They  made  their  way  into  tlie 
Empire  in  the  same  diversity  of  character  as  the 
Goths  at  an  earlier  time ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
march  of  Theodoric  helped  to  open  a  way  for  their 
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migrations.     But  their  main  importance  began  in  the     chap. 


sixth  century,  when  the  movements  of  the  A  vara  seem  ' — ^ — ' 
to  have  had  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  Slaves  which 
the  movements  of  the  Huns  in  the  fourth  century  had 
upon  the  Teutons.  The  inroads  of  the  Avars  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  checked  the  growth  of  Teutonic  powers 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  had  led  to  the  Lombard 
settlement  in  Italy.  But  the  Avars  only  formed  the 
vanguard  of  a  number  of  Turanian  nations,  some  of 
them  at  least  Turkish,  which  were  now  pressing  west- 
ward.    The  Avars  formed  a  great  kingdom  in  the  Kinfcdomof 

the  Avars. 

lands  north  of  the  Danube ;  to  tlie  east  of  them,  along 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  bordering  on  the 
outlying  possessions  and  allies  of  the  Empire  in  those 
regions,  lay  Magyars^  Patzinaks^  and  the  greater  Magyars, 
dominion  of  the  Chazars.  All  these  play  a  part  in 
Byzantine  history;  and  the  Avars  were  in  the  seventh 
century  the  most  dangerous  invaders  and  ravagers  of 
tlie  Eoman  territory.  But  south  of  the  Danube  they 
appeared  mainly  as  ravagers  ;  geograpliy  knows  them 
only  in  their  settled  kingdom  to  the  north  of  that 
river.  Even  that  kingdom  lasted  no  very  great  time  ; 
the  real  importance  of  all  these  migrations  consists 
in  the  effect  which  they  liad  on  the  great  Aryan  race 
which  now  begins  to  take  its  part  in  history.     Tlie  North- 

,  western 

Slaves   seem  to  have  been  driven  by  the  Turanian  and  South- 

eastern 

incursions  in  two  directions,  to  the  North-west  and  slaves, 
to  the  South-west.  Tlie  North-western  Slaves  do  not 
become  of  importance  till  a  httle  later.  But  the 
South-western  division  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  Their 
position  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Empire  is  a  kind 
of  shadow   of  the   position   held   by   the   Teutonic 


/ 
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CHAP,  nations  with  regard  to  the  Western  Empire.  The 
' — ^ — '  Slaves  play  in  the  East,  though  less  thoroughly  and 
betweira  less  brilUantly,  the  same  part,  half  conquerors,  half 
and  Slaves,  disciplcs,  wliich  the  Teutons  played  in  the  West. 
During  the  sixth  century  they  appear  only  as  rava- 
gers  ;  in  the  seventh  they  appear  as  settlers.  Thci-e 
siavouic  seems  no  doubt  that  Heraclius  encouraged  Slavonic 
wider         settlements  south  of  the  Danube,  doubtless  with  a 

Heraclius. 

c  620.  view  to  defence  against  the  more  dangerous  Avars. 
Much  like  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  West,  the 
Slaves  came  in  at  first  as  colonists  under  Imperial 
authority,  and  presently  became  practically  indepen- 
dent. A  number  of  Slavonic  states  thus  arose  in  the 
lands  north  and  east  of  the  Hadriatic,  as  Servia^ 
Chrobatia  or  Croatia^  and  Carinthia^  of  which  the  first 
two  are  historically  connected  with  the  Eastern,  and 
the  third  with  tlie  Western  Empire.  They  pressed 
within  the  borders  of  the  ancient,  and  even  of  the 
Settlements  modcm  ItaUau  kingdom ;  Istria  and  much  of  Venetia 
Venetia,      bccamc  larffclv  Slavonic.     So  did  Dalmatia  yet  more 

indDtlma-  ^     ^  .... 

tw.  thoroughly,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  maritime  cities, 

which,  among  many  vicissitudes,  clave  to  the  Empire. 
And  even  among  them  considerable  revolutions  took 
Destmc-     place.      Thus   Salona    was   destroyed,   and    out    of 
sniont,       Diocletian's  palace  in  its   neighbourhood  arose  the 
Origin  of     new  city  of  Spalato.     The  Dalmatian  i£/)irfaMro5  was 
and  R»-      also  destroyed,  and  Ragusa  took  its  place.     In  many 
of  these  inroads  Slaves   and  Avars  were  mixed  up 
together ;  but  the  lasting  settlements  were  all  Slavo- 
nic.    And  the  state  of  things  which   thus  began  has 
been  lasting  ;  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Hadriatic 
is  still  a  Slavonic  land  with  an  Italian  fringe. 

In  these  migrations  the  Slaves  displaced  whatever 


gUPt. 
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remnants  were  left  of  the  old  lUyrian  race  in  the     chap. 


lands  near  the  Danube.     They  have  themselves  to  — ^ — ' 
some  extent  taken  the  Illyrian  name,  a  change  which  me^t  ^^he 
has  sometimes  led  to  confusion.     But  the  movement     ^ 
for  a  while  went  much  further  south.     The  Slaves 
pressed  on  into  a  large  part  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
and,  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,   the  Extent  of 
whole  of  those  lands,  except  the  fortified  cities  and  aettiement. 
a  fringe  along  the  coast,  were   practically  cut  off 
from  the   Empire.     The  name  of  Slavinia  reached 
from   the  Danube  to  PeloponnSsos,  leaving   to   the 
Empire  only  islands  and   detached  points  of  coast  / 

from  Venice  round  to  Thessalonica.  Their  settle- 
ments in  these  regions  gave  a  new  meaning  to  an 
ancient  name,  and  the  word  Ji/ac^J(?man  now  began  to 
mean  Slavonic.  The  Slavonic  occupation  of  Greece  is 
a  fact  which  must  neither  be  forgotten  nor  exagge- 
rated. It  certainly  did  not  amount  to  an  extirpation  Nature  of 
of  the  Greek  nation  ;  but  it  certainly  did  amount  to  aettiement 

/*       -i  «     ,  ,  .    -     in  Greece. 

an  occupation  of  a  large  part  of  the  country,  which 
was  hellenized  afi'esh  from  those  cities  and  districts 
which  remained  Greek  or  Koman.  While  these 
changes  were  going  on  in  the  Hadriatic  and  ^Egaean 
lands,  another  immigration  later  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury took  place  in  the  lands  south  of  the  lower 
Danube,  and  drove  back  the  Imperial  frontier  to 
Haimos.  This  was  the  incursion  of  the  Bulgarians^  ^theBui* 
another  Turanian  people,  Finnish  rather  than  Turkish,  ^^^^ 
but  one  whose  history  has  been  different  from  that 
of  most  of  the  Turanian  immigrants.  By  mixture 
with  Slavonic  subjects  and  neighbours  they  became 
practically  Slavonic,  and  they  still  remain  a  people 
speaking  a  Slavonic  language.     Thus  the  Empire, 
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ciiAP.     though  it  still  kept  its  possessions  in  Italy,  together 
"-'"^'     '  with  the  great  Mediterranean  islands — though  its  hold 

The  East-  °  ^ 

ern  En|pire  qu  Westem  Africa  lasted  on  into  the  eighth  century — 

rut  Dliort  in  ^d  •f 

''"nlns^a.  ^^^^g^  ^^  Still  kept  outlyiug  possessions  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine — ^was  cut 
short  in  that  great  peninsula  which  seems  made  to 
be  the  immediate  possession  of  the  New  Rome. 

Moral  in-  But,  cxactly  as  happened  in  the  West,  the  loss  of 

fluence  of  ,  ,  *^  •*••'■ 

conrtanti-    political  domiuiou  carried  with  it  the  growth  of  moral 
dominion.    The  nations  which  pressed  into  these  pro- 
vinces gradually  accepted  Christianity  in  its  Eastern 
form,  and  they  have  always  looked  up  to  Constantinople 
with  a  feeling  the  same  in  kind,  but  less  strong  in  de- 
gree, as  that  with  which  the  West  has  looked  up  to  the 
Extent  of    elder  Eome.    But,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
^  Empire,      tury,  though  the  Imperial  power  still  held  posts  here 
and  there  from  the  pillars  of  Herakles  to  the  Kimme- 
rian  Bosporos,  Saracens  on  the  one  side  and  Slaves 
on  the  other  had  cut  short  the  continuous  Roman 
dominion   to   a  comparatively  narrow    space.     The 
unbroken  possessions  of  Ca3sar  were  now  confined 
to  Thrace  and  that  soUd  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor 
wliich  the  Saracens  constantly  ravaged,  but  never 
conquered.     Mountains  had  taken  the  place  of  rivers 
as  the  great  boundaries  of  the  Empire:   instead  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates,  the  Eoman  Terminus 
had  fallen  back  to  Haimos  and  Tauros. 


§  5.    The  Transfer  of  the  Western  Empire  to 

the  Franks. 

(;rowthof  Meanwhile  we  must  go  back  to  the  West,  and 

trace  the  growth  of  the  great  power  which  was  there 


the  FmnkB. 
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growing  up,  a  power  which,  while  the  elder  Empire     chap. 
was  thus  cut  short  in  the  East,  was  in  the  end  to  sup-   — ^ — ' 
plant  it  in  the  West  by  the  creation  of  a  rival  Empire. 
For  a  while  the  Franks  and  the  Empire  had  only  oc- 
casional dealings  with  each  other.     Next  to  Britain, 
which  had  altogether  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  Roman 
world,  the  part  of  the  Western  Empire  which  was 
least   affected   by  the  re-awakening  of  the   Roman 
power  in  the  East  was  the  former  provhice  of  Trans- 
alpine  Gaul.     The   power  of  the   Franks  was   fast 
spreading,  both  in  their  old  home  in  Germany  and  in 
their  new  home  in  Gaul.     The  victory  of  Chlodwig  Prankish 
over  the   AUmanni  made  the  Franks   the   leading  theAie- 

manni,496 ; 

people  of  Germany.  The  two  German  powers  which 
had  80  long  been  the  chief  enemies  of  the  Roman 
power  along  the  Rhine  were  now  united.  Throughout 
the  sixth  century  the  German  dominion  of  the  Franks 
was  growing.  The  Frankish  supremacy  was  extended 
over  Thurinqia^  and  later  in  the  century  over  Bavaria,  ©f  the  Thu- 

...  rinj^ans,  c. 

The  Bavaria  of  this  age,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  % 

^    '  '  of  Bavaria. 

a  much  wider  extent  to  the  south  than  the  Bavaria  of 
modern  geography,  reaching  to  the  northern  borders 
of  Italy.  The  Bavarians  seem  to  have  been  themselves 
but  recent  settlers  in  tlie  land  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Danube ;  but  their  immigration  and  theii*  reduction 
under  Frankish  supremacy  made  the  lands  immediately 
south  of  the  Danube  thoroughly  Teutonic,  as  the 
earlier  Frankish  conquests  had  done  by  the  lands 
immediately  west  of  the  Rhine.  Long  before  this 
time,  the  Franks  had  greatly  extended  their  dominions 
in  Gaul  also.  In  the  later  years  of  Chlodwig  the  Conquest 
greater  part  of  Aquitaine  was  won  from  the  West-  ^^Y\^Ka^^' 
Ooths.     Further  conquests  at  their  expense  were  ^"j^S'i!!^' 
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CHAP,     afterwards  made,  and  about  the  same  time  Burgundy 


'^^ — * — '  came  under  Frankish  supremacy. 

The  Franks  now  held,  either  in  possession  or  de- 
pendence, the  whole  oceanic  coast  of  Gaul ;  but  they 
were  still  shut  out  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
West-Goths  still  kept  the  land  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Rhone,  the  land  of  Septimania  or  Gothia.  The 
land  which  was  specially  Proinncia,  the  first  Roman 
possession  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  the  coast  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  Alps,  formed  part  of  the  East-Gothic 
dominion  of  Theodoric.  An  invasion  of  Italy  during 
the  long  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Romans  failed 
to  establish  a  Frankish  dominion  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps.  But  as  the  Franks,  by  their  conquest  of 
Burgundy,  were  now  neighbours  of  Italy,  it  led  to  a 
further  enlargement  of  their  GauUsh  dominions,  and 
to  their  first  acquisition  of  a  Mediterranean  seaboard. 
Cewionof  It  was  uow  that  Massalia,  Arelate,  and  the  rest  of  the 
686.  Province  were,  by  an  Imperial  grant,  one  of  the  last 

exercises  of  Imperial  power  in  those  regions,  added  to 
Extent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  By  the  time  that  the 
uh  domi-    Roman  recQnquest  of  Italy  was  completed,  the  Frank- 


Dions. 


ish  dominion,  united  for  a  moment  under  a  single 
head,  took  in  the  whole  of  Gaul,  except  the  small 
remaining  West-Gothic  territory,  together  with  cen- 
tral Germany  and  a  supremacy  over  the  southern 
German  lands.  To  tlie  north  lay  the  still  independent 
tribes  of  the  Low-Dutch  stock,  Frisian  and  Saxon. 

As  the  Frankish  dominion  plays  so  great  a  part 

in  European  history  and  geography,  a  part  in  truth 

second  only  to  that  played  by  the  Roman  dominion, 

Position  of  it  will  bo  needful  to  consider  the  historical  position  of 

the  Franks.     Their  domimon  was  that  of  a  German 
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people  who  had  made  themselves  dominant  alike  in 
Germany  and  in  Gaul.  But  it  was  only  in  a  small 
part  of  the  Prankish  territory  that  the  Frankish  people 
had  actually  settled.  It  was  only  in  northern  Gaul 
and  central  Germany,  in  the  lands  to  which  they  have 
permanently  given  their  name,  that  the  Franks  can  be 
looked  on  as  really  occupying  the  land.  In  their 
German  territory  they  of  course  remained  German  ;  in 
northern  Gaul  their  position  answered  to  that  of  the 
other  Teutonic  nations  which  had  formed  settlements 
within  the  Empire.  They  were  a  dominant  Teutonic 
race  in  a  Eoman  land.  Gradually  they  adopted  the 
speech  of  the  conquered,  while  the  conquered  in  the 
end  adopted  the  name  of  the  conquerors.  But  the  fu- 
sion of  German  and  Eoman  was  slower  in  the  Frankish  of  FraSks" 
part  of  Gaul  than  elsewhere,  doubtless  because  else-  mL^r 
where  the  Teutonic  settlements  were  cut  off  from  their 
older  Teutonic  homes,  while  the  Franks  in  Gaul  had 
their  older  Teutonic  home  as  a  background.  Beyond  Gcmnn 
the   bounds  of  these  more  strictly  Frankish  lands,  ishdepen- 

,    ,  dencieH  «  f 

German  and  Gaulish,  the  dominion  of  the  Franks  was  the  Frank*. 

at   most  a  poUtical  supremacy,  and  in  no   sense  a 

national  settlement.  In  Germany  Bavaria  was  ruled  by 

its  own  vassal  princes;  in  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire  the 

Frank  was  at  most  an  external  ruler.     Aquitaine  had 

to  be  practically  conquered  over  and  over  again,  and 

new  dynasties  of  native  princes  were  constantly  rising 

up.     The  Teutonic  element  in  Southern  Gaul,  an  ele-  Ethnoiop;!- 

T        T    1  1  1         rrt  •  T  •       ofSouthem 

ment  much  slighter  than   the  Teutonic   element  m  oaui. 
Northern  Gaul,  is  not  Frankish,  but  Gothic  and  Bur- 
giindian.     The  native  Romance  speech  of  those  lands 
is    wholly  different  from    the  Romance   speech   of 
Northern  Gaul.    In  short,  there  was  really  nothing  in 
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CHAP,     common  between  the  two  great  parts  of  Gaul,  the 
* — ^ — '  lands  south  and  the  lands  north  of  *the  Loire,  except 
their  union,  first  under  Roman  and  then  under  Frank  • 
ish  dominion.     And  in  Armorica  the  old  Celtic  popu- 
lation, strengthened  by  settlers  from  Britain,  formed 
another  and  a  yet  more  distinct  element, 
Divisionsof        Thus  withiu  the  Frankish  dominions  there  were 
jshdomi-     wide   national  diversities,   containing   the  germs  of 
future  divisions.     It  needed  a  strong  hand  even  to 
keep  the  Teutonic  and  the  Latin  Franda  together, 
much  more  to  keep  together  all  the  dependent  lands, 
German   and   GauUsh.     During  the  ages  when  the 
Empire  was  being  cut   short  by  Lombards,  Goths, 
Slaves,  and  Saracens,  the  Frankish  dominion  was  never 
in  the  like  sort  cut  short  by  foreign  settlements ;  but 
its  whole  history  under  the  Merowingian  dynasty  is  a 
history  of  divisions  and  reunions.     The  tendencies  to 
division  which  were  inherent  in  the  condition  of  the 
country  were  strengthened  by  endless  partitions  among 
the  members  of  the  reigning  house.  Speaking  roughly, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  more  strictly  Frankish  terri- 
tory showed  a  tendency  to  divide  itself  into  two  parts, 
Austria      the  Eastern  or  Teutonic  land,  Atisiria  or  Austrcusia^ 
Ntustria,     aud  NeiLstria^  the  Western  or  Eomance  land.     These 
were  severally  the  germs  which  grew  into  the  king- 
doms of  Germany  and  France.    As  for  the  mere  name 
Use  of  the    of  FranciUj  it  fared  like  other  names  of  the  kind  ;  it 
Franda,     shifted  its  gcographical  use  according  to  the  wander- 
ings of  the  people  from  whom  it  was  taken.     After 
many  such  changes  of  meaning,  it  gradually  settled 
down  as  the  name  of  those  parts  of  Germany  and 
Gaul  where  it  still  abides.     There  are  the  Teutonic 
or  Austrian  Francia^  part  of  whicli  still  keeps  the 
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name  of  Franken  or  Franconia.  and  the  Romance  or     chap. 

.V. 

Neustrian  Francia^  which   by   various   annexations  ' — ^ — • 
has  grown  into  modern  France. 

At  last,  after  endless  divisions,  reconquests,  and  T^^  k«^i- 
reunions,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Frankish  terri-  Ji—co 
tory,  tlie  whole  Frankish  dominion  was  again,  in  the  f^^^^j^ 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  joined  together 
under  the  Australian,  the  purely  German,  house  of  the 
Karlings.     The  Dukes  and  Bangs  of  that  house  con- 
solidated and   extended   the   Frankish   dominion  in 
every  direction.   Under  Pippin  and  Charles  tlie  Great, 
the  power  of  the  ruhng  race  was  more  firmly  esta- 
blished over  the  dependent  states,  such  as  Bavaria  and 
Aquitaine.     Under  Pippin  the  conquest  of  the  pro-  Pippin 

conquers 

vince  of  Septimania,  once  Gothic,  in  his  day  Saracen,  s«ptiQia- 


nia. 


extended  the  Frankish  power  over  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  '^2. 
and  under  Charles  the  Great,  the  Frankish  -dominion  conqae«tB 

-    J  •  i»  X     •  T  of  Charles 

was  extended  by  a  series  of  conquests  m  every  direc-  the  Great. 

*  .  768-814. 

tion.  Of  these,  his  Italian  conquests  were  rather  the 
winning  of  a  new  crown  for  the  Frankish  king  than 
the  extension  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  But  tlie 
conquest  of  Saxony  at  the  one  end  and  of  the  Spanish 
March  at  the  other,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pannonian  kingdom  of  the  Avars,  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  extensions  of  the  Frankish  dominions.  The 
Frankish  power  which  now  plays  so  great  a  part  in  (ierman 
the  world  was   a  power  essentially  German.     The  theFrank- 

■^  -^  ish  power. 

Franks  and  their  kings,  the  kings  who  reigned  from 
the  Elbe  to  the  Ebro,  were  German  in  blood,  speech, 
and  feeling ;  but  they  bore  rule  over  other  lands, 
German,  Latin,  and  Celtic,  in  many  various  degrees 
of  incorporation  and  subjection. 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  Saracen  conquests  was  to 
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CHAP,     leave  in  Europe  one  purely  European  power,  namely 

' — " — '  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  one  power  both  European 

threat  ?ow-  and  Asiatic,  namely  the  Roman  Empire  with  its  seat 

eighth  cen-  q^  Constantinople,  and   one   power  at  once  Asiatic, 

¥n^     African,  and  European,  namely  the  Saracen  Caliphate. 

s&racens.     Through  the  eighth  century  these  three  are  the  great 

powers  of  the  world,  to  which  the  other  nations  of 

Europe  and  Asia  form,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  a 

Character    mere  background.     But  the  Caliphate,  as  a  Semitic 

CaUphate.    and  Mahometan  power,  could  be  European  only  in  a 

geographical  sense.     Even  after  the  estabhsliment  of 

The  Sara-    the  independent  Saracen  dominion  in  Spain,  the  new 

cen  domi-  '•^  ,  ^  ^ 

nion  in  powcr  Still  remained  an  exotic.  A  great  country  of 
Western  Europe  was  no  longer  ruled  from  Damascus 
or  Bagdad  ;  but  the  emirate,  afterwards  Caliphate,  of 
Cordova,  and  the  kingdoms  into  which  it  afterwards 
broke  up^  still  remained  only  geographically  Euro- 
pean. They  were  portions  of  Asia — in  after  times 
rather  of  Africa — thrusting  themselves  into  Europe, 
like  the  Spanish  dominion  of  Carthage  in  earlier  times. 
The  two  great  Christian  powers,  the  two  great  really 
European  powers,  are  the  Eoman  and  the  Frankish. 
We  now  come  to  the  process  which  for  a  while  caused 
tlie  Eoman  and  Frankish  names  to  have  the  same 
meaning  within  a  large  part  of  Eiyope,  and  by  whicli 
the  two  seats  of  Roman  dominion  were  again  parted 
asunder,  never  to  be  reunited. 

ReiatioMof         The   Way   by   which   the   Eoman   and  Frankish 

and  the       powcrs  camc  to  affect  one  another  was  tlirough  the 

"^  affairs  of  Italy.     The  steps  by  which  the  Imperial 

power  was,  during  the  eighth  century,  weakened  step 

The  impe-   bv  Step  in  the  territories  which  still  remained  to  the 

rial  posaea-  . 

jions  in      Empire  in  central  Italy  are,  either  from  an  ecclesias- 
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tical  or  from  a  strictly  historical  point  of  view,  of    chap. 
surpassing  interest.     But,  as  long  as  the  authority  of  — ^ — ' 
tlie  Emperor  was  not  openly  thrown  off,  no  change 
was  made  on  the  map.     The  events  of  those  times 
which  did  make  a  change  on  the  map  were,  first  tlie  Lombard 
conquest  of  the  Exarchate  by   the  Lombards,  and  S"Se** 
secondly,  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  Overthrow' 
itself  by  the  Frank  king  Charles  the  Great.     The  Lombwds 
Frankish  power  was  thus  at  last  established  on  the  ^74. 
Itahan  side  of  the  Alps,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  new   conquest  was   not  incorporated   with  the 
Frankish    dominion.      Charles   held   his  Italian   do-  Lombardy 

a  separate 

minion  as  a  separate  dominion,  and  called  himself  kingdom. 
King  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards.     He  also  bore 
the  title  of  Patrician  of  the  Eomans ;  but,  though 
the  taking  of  that  title  was  of  great  poUtical  sig- 
nificance, it  did  not  affect  geography.     The  title  of  Title  of 

.     .  Patrician. 

Patrician  of  itself  impUed  a  commission  from  the 
Emperor,  and,  though  it  was  bestowed  by  the  Bishop 
and  people  of  Rome  without  the  Imperial  consent, 
the  very  choice  of  the  title  showed  that  the  Imperial 
authority  was  not  formally  thrown  off.  Charles,  as 
Patrician,  was  virtually  sovereign  of  Eome,  and  his 
acquisition  of  the  patriciate  practically  extended  his 
dominion  from  the  Ocean  to  the  frontiers  of  Bene- 
ventum.  But,  down  to  his  Imperial  coronation  in  Nominal 
the  last  week  of  the  eighth  century,  tlie  Emperor  of  the 

.  Empire. 

who  reigned  in  the  New  Eome  was  still  the  nominal 
sovereign  of  the  Old.  The  event  of  the  year  800, 
with  aU  its  weighty  significance,  did  not  practically 
either  extend  the  territories  of  Charles  or  increase  his 
powers. 

Still  the  Imperial  coronation  of  Charles  is  one  of 
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the  great  landmarks  both  of  history  and  of  historical 
geography.     The  wliole  political  system  of  Europe 
the  impe-    was  changed  when  the  Old  Eorae  cast  off  its  formal 

rial  coruoa-  , 

tion  of        allegiance  to  the  New,  and  chose  the  Eng  of  the 

Charles.  ^  '  ^ 

^^'  Franks  and  Lombards  to  be  Emperor  of  the  Bomans. 

Though  the  powers  of  Charles  were  not  increased  nor 
his  dominions  extended,  he  held  everything  by  a  new 

Final  divi-    title.     The  Roman  Empire  was  divided,  never  to  be 

mon  of  the  ^       ^  ^        

Empire,  joined  together  again.  But  its  Western  half  now 
took  in,  not  only  the  greatest  of  its  lost  provinces, 
but  vast  regions  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the 
Empire  in  the  days  of  Trajan  himself.  Again,  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  older  Eoman  Empire  had 
been  the  absence  of  nationality.  The  whole  civilized 
world  had  become  Rome,  and  all  its  free  inliabitants 

^"!™^,     had  become  Romans.     But  from  this  time  each  of 

nationality 

EmpL^^  tlie  two  divisions  of  the  Empire  begins  to  assume 
wToreek.  something  like  a  national  character.  East  and  West 
alike  remained  Roman  in  name  and  in  political  tra- 
ditions. The  Old  Rome  was  the  nominal  centre  of 
one ;  the  New  Rome  was  both  the  nominal  and  tlie 
real  centre  of  the  other.  But  there  was  a  sense  in 
which  both  alike  from  this  time  ceased  to  be  Roman. 
The  Western  Empire  passed  to  a  German  king,  and 
later  changes  tended  to  make  his  Empire  more  and 
more  German.  The  Eastern  Empire  meanwhile, 
by  the  successive  loss  of  the  Eastern  provinces,  of 
Latin  Africa,  and  of  Latin  Italy,  became  nearly  co- 
extensive with  those  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  where 
the  Greek  speech  and  Greek  civilization  prevailed. 
From  one  point  of  view,  both  Empires  are  still 
Roman ;  from  another  point  of  view,  one  is  fast  be- 
coming German,  the  other  is  fast  becoming  Greek. 
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And   the   two   powers   into  which   the  old  Roman     chap. 


V. 


Empire  is  thus  split  are  in  the  strictest  sense  two  - 
Empires.  They  are  no  longer  mere  divisions  of  an  the  two 
Empire  which  has  been  found  to  be  too  great  for  the 
rule  of  one  man.  The  Emperors  of  the  East  and 
West  are  no  longer  Imperial  colleagues  dividing  the 
administration  of  a  single  Empire  between  them. 
They  are  now  rival  potentates,  each  claiming  to  be 
exclusively  the  one  true  Roman  Emperor,  each 
boasting  himself  to  be  the  one  true  representative  of 
the  common  predecessors  of  both  in  the  days  when 
the  Empire  was  still  undivided. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  same  kind  of  The  two 
change  which  now  happened  to  the  Christian  Empire,       ^  *  *^ 
had  happened  earUer  in  the  century  to  the  Mahometan 
Empire.     The  estabhshment  of  a  rival  dynasty   at 
Cordova,  even  though  the  assumption  of  the  actual 
title  of  CaUph  did  not  foUow  at  once,  was  exactly 
analogous  to  the  estabhshment  of  a  rival  Empire  in 
the  Old  Rome.     The  Mediterranean  world  has  now 
four  great  powers,  the  two  rival  Christian  Empires, 
and  the  two  rival  Mahometan  Caliphates.     Among 
these,  it  naturally  follows  that  each  is  hostile  to  its 
neighbour  of  the  opposite  religion,  and  friendly  to  its 
neighbour's  rival.    The  Western  Emperor  is  the  enemy  Rivalry 
of  the  Western  Caliph,  the  friend  of  the  Eastern.     The  pire»  «»<i 

.  ^    '  Caliph  atea 

Eastern  Emperor  is  the  enemy  of  the  Eastern  Caliph, 
the  friend  of  the  Western.  Thus  the  four  great 
powers  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
And  it  was  out  of  the  dismemberments  of  the  two 
great  Christian  and  the  two  great  Mahometan  powers 
that  the  later  states,  Christian  and  Mahometan,  of  the 
Mediterranean  world  took  their  rise. 

YOU  I.  K 
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CHAP.  It  is  a  point  of  geographical  as  well  as  of  historical 

' — ^ — '  importance  that  Charles  the  Great,  after  he  was 

Sieoi^    crowned  Emperor,  caused  all  those  who  had  been 

En^Sre.      hitherto  bound  by  aUegiance  to  him  as  King  of  the 

Franks  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  afresh  as  Roman 

Emperor.   This  marks  that  all  his  dominions,  Frankish, 

Lombard,  and  strictly  Eoman,  are  to  be  looked  on 

as  forming  part  of  the  Western  Empire.     Thus  the 

Western  Empire  now  took  in  all  those  Gterman  lands 

which  the  old  Roman  Emperors  never  could  conquer. 

Germany  became  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  not  by 

Rome  conquering  Germany,  but  by  Rome  choosing 

ContrMt  of  the  German  king  as  her  Emperor.     The  boundaries 

rieswith     of  the  Empire  thus  became  different  from  what  they 

those  of  the  ^  .  *' 

elder  Em-  had  cvcr  bccu  bcforc.  Of  the  provinces  of  the  old 
Western  Empire,  Britain,  Africa,  and  all  Spain  save 
one  corner,  remained  foreign  to  the  new  Roman 
Empire  of  the  Franks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Empire  now  took  in  all  those  lands  in  Germany  and 
beyond  Germany  over  which  the  Frankish  power  now 
reached,  but  which  had  never  formed  part  of  the  elder 
Empire.  The  long  wars  of  Cliarles  witli  the  Saxons 
Conquest  of  led  to  their  final  conquest,  to  the  incorporation  of 
772-«o4.  Saxony  with  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and,  after  the 
Imperial  coronation  of  the  Frankish  king,  to  its  in- 
corporation with  the  Western  Empire. 

The  conquests  of  Charles  had  thus,  among  their 
other  results,  welded  Germany  into  a  single  whole. 
For  though  the  Franks  had  long  been  the  greatest 
power  in  Germany,  yet  Germany  could  not  be  said  to 
form  a  single  whole  as  long  as  the  Saxons,  the  greatest 
people  of  Northern  Germany,  remained  independent. 
The  conquest  of  Saxony  brought  the  Frankish  power 
for  the  first  time  in  contact  with  the  Danes  and  the 
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Other  people  of  Scandinavia.  The  dominions  of  Charles     chap. 
took  in  what  was  then  called  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  - — . — ' 
that  is  the  modern  Holstein,  and  the  Eider  was  fixed  Boundary 

ofthe 

as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Empire.     More  than  Eider, 
one  Danish  king  did  homage  to  Charles  and  to  some 
of  the  Emperors  after  him  ;  but  Denmark  was  never 
incorporated  with  the  Empire   or   even   made  per- 
manently dependent.     To   the   east,  the   immediate  suvonic 

.    .  .  allies  And 

dominions  of  Charles  stretched  but  a  little  way  beyond  neigh- 

boura. 

the  Elbe  ;  but  here  the  Western  Empire  came  in  con- 
tact, as  the  Eastern  had  done  at  an  earlier  time  and 
by  a  different  process,  with  the  widely  spread  nations 
of  the  Slavonic  race.  The  same  movements  which  had 
driven  one  branch  of  that  race  to  the  south-west  had 
driven  another  branch  to  the  north-west,  and  the  wars 
of  Charles  in  those  regions  gave  his  Empire  a  fringe  of 
Slavonic  allies  and  dependents  along  both  sides  of  the 
Elbe,  forming  a  barrier  between  the  immediate  domi- 
nions of  the  Empire  and  the  independent  Slaves  to  the 
east.  To  the  south  Charles  overthrew  the  kingdom  overthr.jw 
ofthe  Avars;  he  thus  extended  his  dominions  on  the  kingdom. 

796. 

side  of  south-eastern  Germany,  and  here  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  southern  branch  of  the  Slaves,  a  por-  y 

lion  of  whom,  in  Carinthia  and  the  neighbouring  lands, 
became  subjects  of  his  Empire.     In  Spain  he  acquired 
the  north-eastern  corner  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  forming  The  Span- 
the  Spanish  March  of  his  kingdom  and  Empire.  778. 

Thus  the  new  Western  Empire  took  in  all  Gaul,  all  Divisions 

ofthe  Eui- 

tliat  was  then  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  pire. 
a  small  part  of  Spain. ^     It  thus  took  in  both  Teutonic 

'  The  geographical  extent  of  the  Frankish  dominion  before  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Charles  is  most  fully  marked  by  E^hard,  Vita 
Karoli,  c.  15. 

x2 
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^'WAP.  and  Romance  lands,  and  contained  in  it  the  germs  of 
'  '  '  tlie  chief  nations  of  modern  Europe.  It  was  a  step 
towards  the  formation  of  those  nations  when  Charles, 
folIo\\dng  the  example  both  of  earlier  Roman  Emperors 
and  of  earlier  Frankish  kings,  planned  several  divi- 
sions of  his  dominions  among  his  sons.  Owing  to  the 
deatlis  of  all  his  sons  but  one,  none  of  these  divisions 
took  effect.  And  it  should  be  noticed  that  as  yet 
none  of  these  schemes  of  division  agreed  with  any 
great  natural  or  national  boundary.  They  did  not 
even  foreshadow  the  division  which  afterwards  took 
place,  and  out  of  which  the  chief  states  of  Western 
Europe  grew.  In  two  cases  only  was  anything  like  a 
national  kingdom  thought  of.  Charles's  son  Lewis 
Kinffdomof  reii^ucd  under  him  as  king  in  Aquitaine.  a  kingdom 

A«iuitaine.  ^  o  /  ?  O 

wliich  took  in  all  Southern  Gaul  and  the  Spanish 
March,  answering  pretty  nearly  to  the  lands  of  the 
Provencal  tongue  or  tongue  of  Oc.  And  when  Charles 
died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Empire  by  Lewis, 
Charles's  grandson  Bernard  still  went  on  reigning 
under  his  uncle  as  King  of  Italy.  The  Kingdom  of 
Italy  must  be  understood  as  taking  in  the  Italian 
mainland,  except  the  lands  in  the  south  wliich  were 
held  by  th«  dependent  princes  of  Beneventum  and  by 
the  rival  Emj^rors  of  the  East.  During  this  period 
Franda  commonly  means  the  strictly  Frankish  king- 
doms, Gaulisli  and  German.  The  words  Gallia  and 
Gennania  are  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense. 


Death  of 

Charles. 

814. 


King'lom 
of  lUlv. 


T '.He  of  the 
nnnie 
Franc -a. 


>Scandina- 
vi.iMH  and 
£agliik. 


§  6.  Northeim  Europe. 

Meanwhile  other  nations  were  beginning  to  show 
themselves  in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  lay  beyond 
the  Empire.     In  north-western  Europe  two  branches 
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of  the  Teutonic  race  were  fast  growing  into  impor-  chap. 
tance  ;  the  one  in  lands  which  had  never  been  part  of  ' — ' — ' 
the  Empire,  the  other  in  a  land  which  had  been  part 
of  it,  but  which  had  been  so  utterly  severed  from 
it  as  to  be  all  one  as  if  it  had  never  belonged  to  it. 
These  were  the  Scandinavian  nations  in  the  two  great 
peninsulas  of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  English  in 
the  isle  of  Britain.  The  history  of  these  two  races 
is  closely  connected,  and  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Europe  in  general. 

In  Britain  itself  the  progress  of  the  EngUsh  arms  stamof 
had  been  gradual.     Sometimes  conquests  from  the  «>nqucttoi 
Britons  were  made  with  great  speed :  sometimes  the 
English  advance  was  checked  by  successes  on   the 
British  side,  by  mere  inaction,  or  by  wars  between 
the  different  English  kingdoms.     The  fluctuations  of 
victoi-y,  and  consequently  of  boundaries,  between  the 
English  kingdoms  were  quite  as  marked  as  the  warfare 
between  the  English  and  the  Britons.     Among  the  The 
many  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain,  small  and  great,  kingdoms. 
t*even  kingdoms  stand  out  as  of  special  importance, 
and  three  of  these,  Wessex^  Mercia^  and  Northtunber- 
land^  again  stand  out  as  candidates  for   a  general 
supremacy  over  the  whole  Enorlish  name.     At  the  end  Britain  at 

^  -^  ^  the  end  <.f 

of  the  eighth  century  a  large  part  of  Britain  remained,  ^^^^f  ^'^^ 
as  it  still  remains,  in  the  hands  of  the  elder  Celtic 
inhabitants ;  but  the  parts  which  they  still  kept  were 
now  cut  off  from  each   other.     Cornwall  or    West-  Celtic 

states. 

Wales^  North'  Wales  (answering  nearly  to  the  modern 
principality),  and  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland  (a  much 
larger  district  than  the  modern  county  so  called)  were 
all  the  seats  of  separate,  though  fluctuating,  British 
states.     Beyond  the  Forth  lay  the  independent  king- 
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CHAP,     doms  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  which,  in  the  course  of 
' —  ^ — •  the  ninth  century,  became  one. 

West-  I^  was  the   West-Saxon  kingdom  to  which    the 

supremacy  Supremacy  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  Britain,  Teutonic 
Kcjjberht.  and  Celtic,  came  in  the  end.  Ecgberht,  its  king,  had 
been  a  friend  and  guest  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  he 
had  most  likely  been  stirred  up  by  his  example  to  do 
in  his  own  island  what  Charles  had  done  on  the  main- 
land. In  the  course  of  his  reign.  West- Wales  was 
completely  conquered ;  the  other  English  kingdoms, 
together  with  North-Wales,  were  brought  into  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  dependence.  But  both  in 
North-Wales  and  also  in  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and 
East-Anglia,  the  local  kings  went  on  reigning  under 
the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  who 
now  began  sometimes  to  call  himself  King  of  t/ie 
English.  In  the  north  both  Scotland  and  Strath- 
clyde  remained  quite  independent. 
The  Scan-  That  part  also  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  lay 

rllttonr     altogether  beyond  the  bounds  of  the   Empire   now 
iiie  Danea.  begins  to  be  of  importance.     The  Danes  are  heard  of 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Justinian  ;  but  neither  they 
nor  the  other  Scandinavian  nations   play  any  part 
in   history   before   the   time  of  Charles  the   Great. 
A   number  of  small   states   gradually  settled  down 
into  three  great  kingdoms,  which  remain  still,  though 
their  boundaries  have  greatly  changed.     The  boun- 
dary between  Denmark  and  the  Empire  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  fixed  at  the  Eider.     Besides  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland  and  the  islands  which  still  belong  to  it, 
Extent  of    Denmark  took  in  Scania  and  other  lands  in  the  south 
an*  Nor-     of  the  great  peninsula  that  now  forms  Sweden  and 
Noi'way.    Norway,  on    the   other  hand,  ran   mucli 
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further  inland,  and  came  down  much  further  south     chap 
than  it  does  now.     These  points  are  of  importance,  '^ — • — " 
because  they  show  the  causes  of  the  later  history  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  states.     Both  Denmark  and 
Norway  had  a  great  front  to  the  Ocean,  while  Stoithiod 
and  Gauthiod^  the  districts  whose  union  formed  the 
original  kingdom  of  Sweden,  had  no  opening  that  way,  Sweden, 
but  were  altogether  turned  towards  the  Baltic.     It 
thus  came  about  that  for  some  centuries  both  Denmark 
and  Norway  played  a  much  greater  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Europe  than  Sweden  did.    Denmark  was  an  Danish  and 
immediate  neighbour  of  the  Empire,  and  from  both  Den-  Mttiementa. 
mark  and  Norway  men  went  out  to  conquer  and  settle 
in  various  parts  of  Britain,  Ireland  and  Gaul,  besides 
colonizing   the  more  distant  and  uninhabited  lands 
of  Iceland  and  Greenland.      Meanwhile  the  Swedes  Prewuwof 
pressed  eastward  on  the  Finnish  and  Slavonic  people  the  East, 
beyond  the  Baltic.     In  this  last  way  they  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  but  in 
Western  history  Sweden  counts  for  very  Uttle  till  a 
much  later  time. 

During  the  period  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  Summar>'. 
this  chapter,  taking  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries,  we  thus  see,  first  of  all  the  reunion  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Justinian — 
then  the  lopping  away  of  the  Eastern  and  African 
provinces  by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens — then  the 
gradual  separation  of  all  Italy  except  the  south,  ending 
in  the  re  estabUshment  of  a  separate  Western  Empire 
under  Charles  the  Great.  We  thus  get  two  great 
Christian  powers,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires, 
balanced    by    two   great  Mahometan    powers,    the 
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V. 


CHAP.  Eastern  and  Western  Caliphates.  All  the  older  Teu- 
"  tonic  kingdoms  have  either  vanished  or  have  grown 
into  something  whoUy  different.  The  Vandal  kingdom 
of  Afnca  and  the  East-Gothic  kingdom  have  wholly 
vanished.  The  West-Gothic  kingdom,  cut  short  by 
Franks  on  one  side  arid  by  Saracens  on  the  other, 
survives  only  in  the  form  of  the  sraaQ  Christian  prin- 
cipahties  which  stiU  held  their  ground  in  Northern 
Spain.  The  Frankish  kingdom,  by  swallowing  up  the 
Gothic  and  Burgundian  dominions  in  Gaul,  the  in- 
dependent nations  of  Germany,  the  Lombard  kingdom, 
and  the  more  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Empire 
in  Italy,  has  grown  into  a  new  Western  Empire.  The 
two  Empires,  both  still  politically  Roman,  are  fast 
becoming,  one  German  and  the  other  Greek.  Mean- 
while, nations  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  are 
growing  into  importance.  The  process  has  begun  by 
which  the  many  small  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain 
grew  in  the  end  into  the  one  kingdom  of  England. 
The  three  Scandinavian  nations,  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Norwegians  or  Northmen,  now  begin  to  grow  into 
importance.  In  a  reUgious  point  of  view,  if  Syria, 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  more  part  of  Spain  were  lost 
to  Christendom,  the  loss  was  in  some  d^ree  made  up 
by  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  in  Britain,  of  the  Old -Saxons  in  Germany,  and 
of  the  other  German  tribes  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  had  still  been  heathen.  At  no  time 
in  the  world's  history  did  the  map  undergo  greater 
changes.  This  period  is  the  time  of  real  transition 
from  the  older  state  of  things  represented  by  the  un- 
divided Roman  Empire  to  the  newer  state  of  things 
in  which  Europe  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of 
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independent  states.     The  modern  kingdoms  outside     chap. 
the  Empire,  in  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  were  already   — ^ — - 
forming.     The  great  continental  nations  of  Western 
Europe  had  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  form.     They  were 
to  grow  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Carolingian  Empire, 
the  Roman  Empire  of  the  Franks. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   BEGINNING   OF  THE   MODERN  EUROPEAN  STATES. 

§  1 .  The  Dividon  of  the  Prankish  Empire, 

CHAP.     The  great  dominion  of  the  Franks,  the  German  king- 
— • — '  dom  which  had  so  strangely  grown  into  a  new  Western 


DiBBoiuUon  Roman  Empire,  did  not  last  long.     In  the  course  of 

Fr^kish     the  ninth  century  it  altogether  fell  to  pieces.     But  the 

process  by  which  it  fell  to  pieces  must  be  carefully 

The  chief    traccd,  bccausc  it  was  out  of  its  dismemberment  that 

states  of  ,  ,  T^  r\i* 

modem       the  chicf  statcs  of  Western  Europe  arose.     Of  all  the 

spring  out    posscssious  of  the  CaroUngiau  Empire  in  Germany, 

National     Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  it  was  only  Italy,  and  some- 

notyet       timcs    Aquitaiuc,   which   showed   any   approach   to 

the   character   of  a  separate  or   national   kingdom. 

Northern  Gaul  and  central  Germany  were  still  alike 

Extent  of    Fraticia  ;  and,  though  the  Eomance  speech  prevailed 

in  one,  and  the  Teutonic  speech  in  the  other,  no 

national  distinction  was  drawn  between  them  during 

the  time  of  Charles  the  Great.     Among  the  proposed 

divisions  of  his  Empire,  none  proposed  to  separate 

Neustina  and  Austria^  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 

Separate     Fraucia,     But  Italy  did  form  a   separate  kingdom 

luiyand     uudcr  the  superiority  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  so  for  a 

Aouitaine. 

while  there  was  an  under-kingdom  of  Aquitaine, 
answering  roughly  to  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire.  This 
is  the  land  of  the  Provenqal  tongue,  the  tongue  of  Oc^ 
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a  tonffue  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  reached  to     chap. 

.  ...  VI. 

the  Ebro.     It  is  in  the  various  divisions,  contemplated    — ^ — ' 

Diririon 

and  actual,  amon£;  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  imder 
successor  of  Charles  the  Great,  that  we  see  the  first  l\^^ 

'  First 

approaches  to  a  national  division  between  Germany  ^'^JJ^^ 
and  Gaul,  and  the  first  gUmmerings  of  a  state  answering  ^^~«- 
in  any  way  to  France  in  the  modern  sense. 

The  earliest  among  those  endless  divisions  that  we 
need  mention  is  the  division  of  817,  by  which  two  new  DirUioiiof 

817 

subordinate  kingdoms  were  founded  within  the  Em- 
pire. Lewis  and  his  immediate  colleague  Lothar  kept 
in  their  own  hands  Francia^  German  and  Gaulish,  and 
the  more  part  of  Burgundy.  South-western  Gaul, 
Aquitaine  in  the  wide  sense,  with  some  small  parts  of 
Septimania  and  Burgundy,  formed  the  portion  of  one 
under-king ;  south-eastern  Germany,  Bavaria  and  the 
march-lands  beyond  it,  formed  the  portion  of  another. 
Italy  still  remained  the  portion  of  a  third.  Here  we 
have  nothing  in  the  least  answering  to  modern  France. 
The  tendency  is  rather  to  leave  the  immediate  Frankish 
kingdom,  both  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  as  an  undivided 
whole,  and  to  part  off  its  dependent  lands,  German,  union  of 
Gauhsh,  and  Italian.     But,  in  a  much  later  division,  and  Aqui- 

n     T  •  1  r>t  taine  the 

Lewis  granted  Neustria  to  his  son  Charles,  and  in  the  fi«t»tcp  to 

^  ^  the  creation 

next  year,  on  the  death  of  Pippin  of  Aquitaine,  he  ^~""* 
added  his  kingdom  to  that  of  Charles.     A  state  was 
thus  formed  which  answers  roughly  to  the  later  king- 
dom of  France,  as  it  stood  before  the  long  series  of 
French  encroachments  on  the  German  and  Burffundian  character 

^  ofthe 

lands.     The  kingdom  thus  formed  had  no  definite  ^^^t^rn 

...  Kingdom, 

name,  and  it  answered  to  no  national  division.  It  was 
indeed  mainly  a  kingdom  of  the  Romance  speech,  but 
it  did  not  answer  to  any  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
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CHAP,     that  speech.     It  was  a  kingdom  formed  by  accident, 
' — r^'  because  Lewis  wished  to  increase  the  portion  of  his 
youngest  son.     Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
have  here  the  first  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  France^ 
though  it  was  not  till  after  several  other  stages  that 
Division  of  the  kingdom  thus  formed  took  that  name.     The  final 
W3-  division  of  Verdun  went  a  step  further  in  the  direction 

of  the  modern  map.  It  left  Charles  in  possession  of 
a  kingdom  which  still  more  nearly  answered  to  France, 
as  France  stood  before  its  Burgundian  and  Ger- 
man annexations.  It  also  founded  a  kingdom  which 
rouglily  answered  to  the  later  Germany  before  its 
great  extension  to  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the 
Slavonic  nations.  And,  as  the  Western  kingdom  was 
formed  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  the  Western 
Francia^  so  the  Eastern  kingdom  was  formed  by  the 
addition  of  the  Eastern  Francia  to  Bavaria.  Lewis  of 
Bavaria  became  king  of  a  kingdom  which  we  are 
tempted  to  call  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Still  it 
would  as  yet  be  premature  to  speak  of  France  at 
all,  or  even  to  speak  of  Germany,  except  in  the  geo- 
Kitipdoms    graphical  sense.     The  two  kingdoms  are  severally  the 

of  the  £Aiit> 

ern  and       kiuffdoms  of  the  Eiistem  and  of  the  Western  Franks. 

Western  ° 

Franks.  But  bctwceu  tliesc  two  states  the  poUcy  of  the  ninth 
century  instinctively  put  a  barrier.  The  Emperor 
Lothar,  besides  Italy,  kept  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
territory  between  the  dominions  of  his  Eastern  and 
Western  brothers.  After  him,  Italy  remained  to  his 
son  the  Emperor  Lewis,  while  the  borderlands  of  Ger- 
many and  Gaul  passed  to  the  younger  Lothar.  This 
land,  having  thus  been  the  dominion  of  two  Lothars, 
took  the  name  of  Lotharingia^  Lothringen^  or  Lorraine^ 

oiLoikar-    a  name  which  part  of  it  has  kept  to  this  day.     Ihis 

•Jlylfly 
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kingdom,  sometimes  attached  to  the  Eastern  kingdom,     chap. 
sometimes  to  the  Western,  sometimes  divided  between   — - — ' 
the  two,  sometimes  separated  from  both,  always  kept  nngen. 
its  character  of  a  borderland.     The  kingdom  to  the  The 
west  of  it,  in  like  manner  took  the  name  of  Karolingia^  Kingdom 
which,  according   to   the   same  analogy,  should  be  KaroUngUu 
Karlingen  or  Charlaine,     It  is  only  by  a  caprice  of 
language  that  the  name  of  Lotharingia  has  survived, 
while  that  of  Karolingia  has  died  out. 

Meanwhile,  in   south-eastern  Gaul,  between  tlie  Burgundy, 

or  the 

Rhone  and  the  Alps,  another  kingdom  arose,  namely  Middle 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,     Under  Charles  the  Third, 
commonly  known  as  the  Fat,  all  the  Frankish  domi-  union 
nions,  except  Burgundy,  were   again   united   for   a  Charles  the 
moment.     On  his  deposition  they  split  asunder  again.  884. 
We  have  now  four  distinct  kingdoms,  those  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Franks^  the  forerunners  of  Ger-  Division  on 
many  and  France,  the  kingdom  oi Italy ^  and  Burgundy^  tion. 
sometimes  forming  one  kingdom  and  sometimes  two. 
Lotharingia    remained    a    borderland    between    the 
Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms,  attached  sometimes 
to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other.  Out  of  these  elements 
arose  the  great  kingdoms  and  nations  of  Western 
Europe.     The  four  can  hardly  be  better   described 
than  they  are  by  the  Old-English  Chronicler:  *Arnulf 
then  dwelled  in  the  land  to  the  east  of  Rhine ;  and 
Rudolf  took  to  the  Middle  kingdom ;  and  Oda  to  the 
West  deal ;  and  Berengar  and  Guy  to  the  Lombards' 
land,  and  to  the  lands  on  that  side  of  the  mountain.' 
But  the  geography  of  all  the  four  kingdoms  which 
now  arose  must  be  described  at  somewhat  greater 
length. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  divisions 


or  Cr'er- 
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CHAP,     of  the  great  Frankish  dominion  were,  in  theory,  like 

* — ■ — '  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Empire,  a  mere  parcelling 

out  of  a  common  possession  among  several  royal  col- 

Xofomai    leagues.     The  kings  had  no  special  titles,  and  their 

theFmk    ^0^™^^^  ^^  ^^  Special  names  recognized  in  formal 

jJJjNf-     use.     Every  king  who  ruled  over  any  part  of  the 

Frankish  dominions  was  a  King  of  the  Franks,  just 

as  all  among  the  many  rulers  of  the  Boman  Empire  in 

the  days  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine  were  equally 

Koman  Augusti  or  Caesars.     As  the  kings  and  their 

kingdoms  had  no  formal  titles  specially  set  apart  for 

them,  the  writers  of  the  time  had  to  describe  them  as 

Various      thcv  miffht.^     The  Eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  domi- 

the  EMtern  nious,  the  lot  of  Lcwis  the  German  and  his  successors. 

Kingdom  ^ 

^*'^  is  thus  called  the  Eastern  Kingdom^  the  Teutonic  King- 
dom.  Its  king  is  the  King  of  the  East-Franks^  some- 
times simply  the  King  of  the  Eastern  men^  sometimes 
the  King  of  Germany.  This  last  name  is  often  found 
in  the  ninth  century  as  a  description,  but  it  was  not 
used  as  a  formal  title.  For,  though  convenient  in 
use,  it  was  in  strictness  inaccurate,  as  the  Regnum 
Teutonicum  lay  geographically  partly  in  Germany, 
partly  in  Gaul.*  To  the  men  of  the  Western  kingdom 
the  Eastern  king  sometimes  appeared  as  the  King 
beyond    the    Rhine.     He  himself,  like  other    kings, 

'  The  best  account  of  the  various  names  by  which  the  East- 
Franki«»h  kings  and  their  people  are  described  is  given  by  Waitz, 
Deutsclie  Ver/ass^ingsgeachichte,  v.  121  et  seqq. 

*  So  Wippo  (2)  describes  the  gathering  of  the  men  of  the  king- 
dom :  *  Cis  et  circa  Khenum  castra  locabant.  Qui  dam  Galliam  a 
Germanis  dividat,  ex  parte  Germanias  Saxones  cum  sibi  adjaceuti- 
bus  Sclavis,  Franci  orientales,  Norici,  Alamanni,  convenere.  De 
Gallia  vero  Franci  qui  super  Khenum  habitant,  Eibuarii,  liutha- 
ringi,  coadunati  sunt.'  These  two  sets  of  Franks  are  again  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Latin  or  French  '  Franci.' 
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for  the  most  part  simply  calls  himself  Rex^  till  the     chap. 
time  came  when  his  rank  as  King  of  Germany  or  — ' — ' 
of  the  East-Franks  became  simply  a  step  towards  the 
higher  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Eomans.     But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  special  connexion  between  Connexion 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  German  kingdom  did  not  theEwtem 

Kingdom 

begin  at  once  on  the  division  of  887.     Amulf  indeed,  widthe 

^  ^  £inpir6. 

the  first  German  King  after  the  division,  made  his  imperial 
way  to  Rome  and  was  crowned  Emperor;  and  it  marks  of  Amuit 
the  position  of  the  Eastern  kingdom  as  the  chief  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Franks,  that  the  West-Frankish 
king  Odo  did  homage  to   Arnulf  before  his  lord's  Homage  of 
Imperial  coronation,  when  he  was  still  simply  German  ^"^• 
king.     But  the  rule  that  whoever  was  chosen  King  of 
Germany  had  a  right,  without  further  election,  to  the  Finaiunion 

,  ofGermany 

kingdom  of  Italy  and  to  the  Roman  Empire,  began  with  the 

•  1        •N  Empire 

only  with  the  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great.     Up  to  ^der  otto 

^  ...  the  Great 

that  time,  the  German  king  is  simply  one  among  the  ^^• 
kings  of  the  Franks,  though  it  is  plain  that  he  held 
the  highest  place  among  them. 

This  Eastern  or  German  kingdom,  as  it  came  out 
of  the  division  of  887,  had,  from  north  to  south,  nearly  Extent  of 

•^    theGer- 

the  same  extent  as  the  Germany  of  later  times.     It  man  king- 

^  ^  dom. 

Stretched  from  the  Alps  to  the  Eider.  Its  southern 
boundaries  were  somewhat  fluctuating.  Verona  and 
Aquileia  are  sometimes  counted  as  a  German  march, 
and  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Burgundy, 
crossing  the  modem  Switzerland,  often  changed.  To 
the  North-east  the  kingdom  hardly  stretched  beyond 
the  Elbe,  except  in  the  small  Saxon  land  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Eider.  The  great  extension  of  the 
German  power   over    the  northern    Slavonic   lands 
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CHAP,     beyond  the  Elbe  had  hardly  yet  begun.     Towards  the 


' — '-^ — '  southern  Slaves,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  kinir- 

TheCarin-  .         .  ^ 

thianmark.  doiu,  lay  the  mark  of  Kdrnthen  or  Cannihia,     But  the 
The  ffreat    main  part  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of  the  great  duchies 

duchies.  , 

of  Saxony^  EaMeni  Francia^  Alemamiia^  and  Bavaria. 
Of  these  the  two  names  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria 
must  be  carefully  marked  as  having  widely  different 
meanings  from  tliose  which  they  bear  on  the  modern 

Saxony,  map.  Aucicut  Saxony  lies,  speaking  roughly,  between 
the  Eider,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Rhine,  though  it  never 
actually  touches  tlie  last-named  river.     To  the  south 

KaHtem  or    of  Saxouy  Hcs  the  Eastern  Francia^  the  centre  and 

Teutonic 

Francia.  kemcl  of  thc  German  kingdom.  The  Main  and  the 
Neckar  both  join  the  Rhine  within  its  borders.  To 
the  south  of  Francia  lie  Alemannia  and  Bavaria, 
Bavaria  reaches  much  further  to  the  east  and  south 
than  the  kingdom  now  so  called,  and  not  nearly  so 
far  to  the  north  and  west.     It  borders  on  Italy,  and 

Alemannia  has  Botzcu  for  its  frontier  town.     Alemannia  is  the 

and  Ha- 
vana,        land  in  which  both  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  take 

their  source ;  it  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Bodensee 

or  Lake  of  Constanz,  with  the  Raetian  Alps  as  its 

southern  boundary.     For  several  ages  to  come,  there 

is  no  distinction,  national  or  even  provincial,  between 

the  lands  north  and  south  of  the  Bodensee. 

Lothar-  These  lands  make  up  the  undoubted  Eastern  or 

German  territory.  To  the  west  of  this  lies  the  border- 
land of  Lotharingiaj  which  has  a  history  of  its  own. 
For  the  first  century  after  the  division  of  887,  the 
possession  of  Lotharingia  fluctuated  several  times 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  kingdom. 
After  the  change  of  dynasty  in  the  Western  kingdom, 
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VI. 
987. 


Lotharingia  became  definitely  and  undoubtedly  Ger-  chap. 
man  in  allegiance,  though  it  always  kept  up  some- 
thing of  a  distinct  being,  and  its  language  was  partly 
German  and  partly  Eomance.  Lotharingia  took  in 
tlie  two  duchies  of  the  Bipuarian  Lotharingia  and 
Lotharingia  on  the  Moael.  The  former  contains  a  large 
part  of  the  modern  Belgium  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  on  the  Ehine,  including  the  royal  city  of  Aachen. 
Lotharingia  on  the  Mosel  answers  roughly  to  the  later 
duchy  of  that  name,  though  its  extent  to  the  East  is 
considerably  larger. 

The  part  of  the  Frankish  dominions  to  which  the  The  We«t- 
Frankish  name  has  stuck  most  lastingly  has  been  the  dom.  "*^ 
Western  kingdom  or  Karolingia,  which  gradually  got 
the  special  name  of  France.  This  came  about  through 
the  events  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The 
Western  kingdom,  as  it  was  formed  under  Charles 
the  Bald  and  as  it  remained  after  the  division  of  887,  itBextent 
nominally  took  in  a  great  part  of  modern  France, 
namely  all  west  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone.  It  took  in 
nothing  to  the  east  of  those  rivers,  and  Lotharingia, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  borderland  which  at  last 
settled  down  as  part  of  the  Eastern  kingdom.  Thus 
the  extent  of  the  old  Karolingia  to  the  east  was  very 
much  smaller  than  the  extent  of  modern  France. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Western  kingdom  took  in 
lands  at  three  points  which  are  not  part  of  modern 
France.  These  are  the  march  or  county  of  Flanders 
in  the  north,  the  greater  part  of  which  forms  part  of 
the  modem  kingdom  of  Belgium  ;  the  Spanish  March^ 
which  is  now  part  of  Spain ;  and  the  Norman  Islands 
which  are  now  held  by  the  sovereign  of  England. 

VOL.  L  L 
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CHAP.    And  it  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that,  even  within 
' — * — '  these  boundaries,  the  whole  land  was  not  in  the  hands 


of  the  King  of  the  West-Franks.  He  had  only  a 
supremacy,  which  was  apt  to  become  nearly  nominal, 
over  the  vassal  princes  who  held  the  great  divisions 

The  great  of  the  kingdom.  South  of  the  Loire  the  chief  of 
these  vassal  states  were  the  duchy  oiAquitaine^  a  name 
which  now  means  the  land  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Garonne — the  duchy  of  Gascony  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees — the  county  of  Toulouse 
to  the  east  of  it — the  marches  of  Septimania  and 
Barcelona,  North  of  the  Loire  were  Britanny^  where 
native  Celtic  princes  still  reigned  under  a  very  doubt- 
ful supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Frankish  kings — 
tlie  march  of  Flanders  in  the  north — and  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy^  the  duchy  which  had  Dijon  for  its 
capital,  and  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  other  duchies  and  kingdoms  of  the  same  name. 

TheDnchy  And,  greatest  of  all,  there  was  the  duchy  of  France^ 
that  is  Western  or  Latin  France^  Francia  Occidentalis 
or  Latina.  Its  capital  was  Paris,  and  its  princes  were 
called  Duces  Francorum^  a  title  in  which  the  word 
Francos  is  just  beginning  to  change  from  its  older 
meaning  of  Frank  to  its  later  meaning  of  French. 
From  this  great  duchy  of  France  several  great  fiefs, 

NonnAndy   as  Anjou  and  Champagne^  were  gradually  cut  off,  and 

France.  the  part  of  France  between  the  Seine  and  the  Epte 
was  granted  to  the  Scandinavian  chief  Eolf,  which, 
under  him  and  his  successors,  grew  into  the  great 
duchy  of  Normandy.  Its  capital  was  Rouen,  and 
this  settlement  of  the  Normans  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  France  and  its  capital  Paris  from  the  sea. 
The  modern  French  kingdom  gradually  came  into 
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being  during   the   century  after   the   deposition   of    chap. 
Charles  the  Fat.     During  this  time  the  crown  of  the   — ' — ' 
Western  kingdom  passed  to  and  fro  more  than  once 
between  the  Dukes  of  the  French  at  Paris  and  the  Fiuctua- 

tioQs  be- 

princes  of  the  house  of  Charles  the  Great,  whose  only  ^^^/^^^^'^ 
immediate  dominion  was  the  city  and  district  of  Laon  ^JJ^p^J^*^^ 
near  the  Lotharingian  border.     Thus,  for  a  hundred  ^ifriiSgs 
j-ears,  the  royal  city  of  the  Western  kingdom  was  5^^^^! 
sometimes  Laon  and  sometimes  Paris,  and  the  King 
of  the  West-Franks  was  sometimes  the  same  person  union  of 
as  the  Duke  of  the  French  and  sometimes  not.     But  Duchywith 

the  We8t- 

after  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  kingdom  and  Frankifth 

,  ,  kingdom. 

the  duchy  were  never  again  separated.     The  Kings  9^'- 
of  Karolingia   or    the  Western   kingdom,  and   the 
Dukes  of  the   Western  Franda^  were  now  the  same 
persons.     France  then — the  Western  or  Latin  Fran-  New  mean- 
cia^  as  distinguished  from  the  German  Francta  or  word 

.  .  France, 

Franken — properly  meant  only  the  King's  immediate 
dominions.  Though  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Burgundy,  all  owed  homage  to  the  French 
king,  no  one  would  have  spoken  of  them  as  parts 
of  France.  But,  as  the  French  kings,  step  by  step, 
got  possession  of  the  dominions  of  their  vassals  and 
other  neighbours,  the  name  of  France  gradually  Advance 
spread,  till  it  took  in,  as  it  now  does,  by  far  the  French 
greater  part  of  Gaul.  On  the  other  hand,  Flanders, 
Barcelona,  and  the  Norman  Islands,  though  once 
under  the  homage  of  the  French  kings,  fell  away 
from  all  connexion  with  the  kingdom  without  having 
ever  been  brought  under  the  immediate  sovereignty 
of  its  kings.  They  have  therefore  never  been 
reckoned  as  parts  of  France.  Thus  the  name  of 
France  supplanted  the  name   of  Karolingia  as  the 

l2 
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CHAP,     name  of   the  Western    kingdom.     And,   as  it  hap- 


' — r^— '  pened  that  the  Western  kings  kept  on  the  title  of 

Rex  Franconim  after  it  had  been  dropped  in  the 

Title  of  »fx  Eastern  kingdom,  that  title  gradually  came  to  mean, 

jFrfmcoiffni*  

not  King   of  the  Franks^  but  King  of  the  French^ 

King  of  the  new  Eomance-speaking  nation  whicli 
Oriirin  of  grcw  up  Under  them.  Thus  it  was  that  the  modern 
nation.       kingdom  and  nation  of  France   arose  through  the 

crown  of  the  Western  kingdom  passing  to  the  Dukes 
Paris  the  of  the  Wcstem  Francia,  Paris  is  not  only  the  capital 
France.       of  the  kingdom ;  it  is  the  kernel  round  which  the 

kingdom  and  nation  grew. 

The  Middle         Of  ^tll  gcograpliical  names,  that  which  has  changed 
or  Bar-"*     its  meaning  the  greatest  number  of  times  is  the  name 
vlri^s      ^^  Burgundy,     It  is  specially  needful  to  explain  its 
"rthenarae  diflercnt  meanings  at  this  stage,  when  there  are  always 
Burgundff,    \y;Q^  ^ud  souictimes  more,  distinct  states  bearing  the 
Bur^rundian  name.     Of  the  older  Bur^jundian  kinij- 
dom,  the  north-western  part,  forming  the  land  best 
The  French  knowu  as  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy^  was,  in  the  divi- 
sions of  the  ninth  century,  a  fief  of  KaroUngia  or  the 
Western  kingdom.     This  is  the  Burgundy  which  has 
Dijon  for  its  capital,  and  which  was  held  by  more 
than  one  dynasty  of  dukes  as  vassals  of  the  Western 
kings,  first  at  Laon  and  then  at  Paris.     This  Bur- 
gundy, which,  as  the  name  of  France  came  to  bear 
its  modern  sense,  may  be  distinguished  as  the  French 
Duchy ^  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Royal 
The  King-    Burgundy,  tlie  Middle  Khigdom  of  our  own  chronicler, 
iitiru'undy    This  is  a  State  wliicli  arose  out  of  the  divisions  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  whicli,  sometimes  as  a  single  king- 
dom, sometimes  as  two,  took  in  all  that  part  of  the  old 


or  Aries. 
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Biirgundian  kingdom  which  did  not  form  part  of  the     chap. 


French  duchy.  It  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the  ^ — r^ — ' 
land  between  the  Ehone  and  Saone  and  the  Alps, 
though  its  somewhat  fluctuating  boundaries  some- 
times stretched  west  of  the  Ehone,  and  its  eastern 
frontier  towards  Germany  changed  more  than  once. 
It  thus  took  in  the  original  Eoman  province  in  Gaul, 
which  may  be  now  spoken  of  as  Provence^  with  its 
great  cities,  foremost  among  them  Arelate  or  Aries, 
wliicli  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  from 
which  the  land  was  sometimes  called  the  Kingdom  of 
Aries.  It  also  took  in  Lyons,  the  prima tial  city  of  citiesofthe 
Gaul,  Geneva,  Besan9on,  and  other  important  Eoman  dian  king- 
towns.  In  short,  from  its  position,  it  contained  a 
greater  number  of  the  former  seats  of  Eoman  power 
than  any  of  tlie  new  kingdoms  except  Italy  itself. 
Wlien  Burgundy  formed  two  kingdoms,  the  Northern 
one,  known  among  other  names  asliegnumjurense,  took 
in,  speaking  roughly,  the  lands  north  of  Lyons,  and 
the  Southern,  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  took  in  the 
lands  between  Lyons  and  the  sea.  These  last  are  now 
wholly  French.  The  Northern  Burgundian  kingdom  is 
in  modern  geography  divided  between  France  and 
Switzerland. 

The  history  of  this  Burgundian  kingdom  diflers  Burpumiv 

,  .  ,  separated 

m  one  respect  from  that  of  any  other  oi  the  states  from  the 
which  arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Frankish  kingdoms. 
Empire.  It  parted  off  from  the  Carolingian  do- 
minion before  the  division  of  887.  It  formed  no 
part  of  the  reunited  Empire  of  Charles  the  Fat.  It  may 
therefore  be  looked  on  as  having  parted  off  altogether 
from  the  immediately  Frankish  rule,  though  it  often 
appears  as  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  kings  of  the 
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CHAP.  Eastern  Francia.  But  its  time  of  separate  being  was 
— « — '  short.  After  about  a  century  and  a  half  from  its 
the  king-     fouudation,  the  Burgundian  kingdom  was  united  under 

dom  with 

Gennany,  the  Same  kiugs  as  Germany,  and  its  later  history  con- 
sists of  the  way  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
Later  his-  old  Middle  Kingdom  has  been  swallowed  up  bit  by 
Burgundy:  bit  bv  the  modcm  kingdom  of  France.  The  only 
nexed  by  part  which  has  escaped  is  that  which  now  forms  the 
western  cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  truth  the  Swiss 
Partly  Confederation  may  be  looked  on  as  having,  in  some 
bySwitzer-  alight  degree,  inherited  the  position  of  tlie  Burgun- 

land. 

dian  kingdom  as  a  middle  state.  Otherwise,  while 
the  Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms  of  the  Franks 
have  grown  into  two  of  the  greatest  powers  and 
nations  in  modern  Europe,  the  Burgundian  kingdom 
has  been  altogetlier  wiped  out.  Not  only  its  inde- 
pendence, but  its  very  name,  has  passed  from  it.  The 
name  of  Burgundy  has  for  a  long  time  past  meant 
the  French  duchy  only. 


The  King-  Italy,  unlikc  Burgundy,  formed  part  of  the  re- 

itaiy.         united  dominion  of  Charles  the  Fat ;  but  it  altogether 
passed  away  from  Frankish  rule  at  the  division  of 
887.     It  must   be  remembered  that,  though  Lom- 
bardy  was  conquered  by  Charles  the  Great,  yet  it 
was  not  merged  in  the  Frankish  dominions,  but  was 
held  as  a  separate  kingdom  by  the  King  of  the  Franks 
Caroiin-      ^^^^  Lombards.     Till  the  reunion  under  Charles  the 
afUa^^  Fat,  Italy,   as   a  separate   kingdom,   was  ruled  by 
kings  of  the  Carolingian  house,  some  of  whom  were 
itauan       crowned  at  Eome  as  Emperors.     After  the  final  divi- 
sion, it   had   separate   kings  of  its  own,  being  not 
uncommonly  disputed  between  two  rival  kings.  Some 
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of  these  kings  even  obtained  the  Imperial  crown.     The    chap. 
ItaUan  kinffdom,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  far  ,;: — ■ — r 

^  '  ^  '  Extent  of 

from   taking  in   the   whole  Itahan   peninsula.      Its  theitaiian 

o  r  kingdom. 

southern  boundary  was  much  the  same  as  the  old 
boundaries  of  Latium  and  Picenum,  reaching  some- 
what further  to  the  south  on  the  Hadriatic  coast.  To  Sepante 
the  south  were  the  separate  principalities  of  jBen^^to  ueeof 

Benevento 

and  SalemOj  and  the  lands  which  still  clave  to  the  andSa- 

lemo. 

Eastern  Emperors.  The  kingdom  thus  took  in  Lom- 
bardy,  Liguria,  Friuli  in  the  widest  sense,  taking  in 
Trent  and  htria^  though  these  latter  lands  are  some- 
times counted  as  a  German  march,  while  the  Vene- 
tian islands  and  the  narrow  coast  of  their  lagoons  still 
kept  up  their  connexion  with  the  Eastern  Empire. 
It  took  in  also  Tuscany^  Romagna  or  the  former 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  Spoleto^  and  Rome  itself  The 
Itahan  kingdom  thus  represented  the  old  Lombard  The  King- 
kingdom,  together  with  the  provinces  which  were  iSy/Xpre- 

sento  the 

formally  transferred  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Lombard 

"^  Kingdom. 

Empire  by  the  election  of  Charles  the  Great.     But 

it  may  be  looked  on  as  essentially  a  continuation  of 

the  Lombard  kingdom.     The  rank  of  capital  of  the  ^''f^^ 

Itahan  kingdom,  as  distinguished  from  the  Roman 

Empire,  passed  away  from  the  old  Lombard  capital 

of  Pama  to  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Milan^  and 

Milan  became  the  crowning-place  of  the  Kings  of  Italy. 

For  nearly  eighty  years  after  the  division  of  887,  ^/J^^S^, 
the  Eoman  Empire  of  the  West  may  be  looked  on  as  p"*- 
having  fallen  into  a  kind  of  abeyance.     One  German 
and  several  Itahan  kings  were  crowned  Emperors ; 
but  they  never  obtained  any  general  acknowledge- 
ment throughout  the  West.     There  could  not  be  said 
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CHAP,     to  be  any  Western  Empire  with  definite  geographical 


' — r^ — '  boundaries.  A  chan<?e  in  this  respect  took  place  in 
tion  of  the  the  sccond  half  of  the  tenth  century  under  the  Ger- 
oJto*"**^  man  king  Otto  the  Great.  While  he  was  still  only 
962.  German  king,  Berengar  King   of  Italy  became  his 

man,  as  Odo  of  Paris  had  become  the  man  of  Arnulf. 
962,968.     Afterwards  Otto  himself  obtained  the  Italian  king- 
dom, and  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome.     The  rule 
was  now  fully  estabUshed  that  the  German  king  who 
was  crowned  at  Aachen  had  a  right  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Italy  at  Milan  and  to  be  crowned  Emperor 
at  Eome.     A  geographical  Western  Empire  was  thus 
again   founded,  consisting  of  the  two   kingdoms  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  to  wliich  Burgundy  was  after- 
The  three    wards  added.    These  three  kingdoms  now  formed  tlie 
kingdoms.    Empire,  which  thus  consisted  of  the  whole  dominions 
of  Charles  the  Great — allowing  for  a  different  eastern 
frontier — except  the  part  wliich  formed  the  Western 
kingdom,  Karolingia^  afterwards  France.    This  union 
of  three  of  the  four  kingdoms  gave  a  more  distinct 
and  antagonistic  character  to  the  fourth  which  re- 
mained separate.     Karolingia  looked  like  a  part  of 
the  great   Frankish  dominion   lopped   off  from    the 
main  body.  On  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  German 
Relations     kiugs,  the  Kings  of  the  East-Franks,  were  also  Kings 
the  Kmpire  of  Italy  aud  Burgundy  and  Emperors  of  the  Eomans, 

ftnd  Fraucu. 

they  gradually  dropped  their  Frankish  style.  But, 
as  that  style  was  kept  by  the  Western  kings,  and  still 
more  as  the  name  of  their  duchy  of  France  gradually 
spread  over  so  large  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  kingdom  of 
France  had  a  superficial  look  of  representing  the  old 
Frankish  kingdom.  The  newly-constituted  Empire 
had  thus  a  distinctly  rival  power  on  its  western  side. 
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And  we  shall  find  that  a  great  part  of  our  story  will     chap. 


consist  of  the  way  in  which,  on  this  side,  the  Imperial 
frontier  went  back,  and  the  French  frontier  advanced. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Eastern  frontier  of  the  Empire 
was  capable  of  any  amount  of  advance  at  the  cost  of 
its  Slavonic  neighbours. 

§  2.  The  Eastern  Empire. 

The  effect  of  the  various  changes  of  the  seventh  The  East- 
and  eighth  centuries,  the  rise  of  the  Saracens,  the  ^* 

settlement  of  the  Slaves,  the  transfer  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  Franks,  seem  really  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  tlie  Eastern  Empire  which  they 
so  terribly  cut  short.  It  began  for  the  first  time  to 
put  on  something  of  a  national  character.     As  the  itt^kesa 

.  Greek 

Western  Empire  was  fast  becoming  German,  so  the  chAracter. 
Eastern  Empire  was  fast  becoming  Greek.  And  a  Rivalry  of 
rehgious  distinction  was  soon  added  to  the  distinction  and  \ve»t- 

emorGrevk 

of  lanjnia^e.     As  the  schism  between  the  Churches  andutin 

°       ^  .  Churche5. 

came  on,  tlie  Greek-speaking  lands  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Eastern,  and  not  to  the  Western,  form 
of  Cliristianity.  The  Eastern  Empire,  keeping  on  all 
its  Roman  titles  and  traditions,  thus  became  nearly 
identical  with  what  maybe  called  the  artificial  Greek 
nation.  It  continued  the  work  of  hellenization  which 
was  begun  by  the  old  Greek  colonies  and  which  went 
on  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  No  power  gives  Fiuciua- 
more  work  for  the  geographer ;  through  the  alter-  extent  of 
nate  periods  of  decay  and  revival  which  make  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  Byzantine  liistory,  provinces  were 
always  being  lost  and  always  being  won  back  again. 
And  it  supplies  also  a  geographical  study  of  another 
kind,  in  the  new  divisions  into  which  the  Empire  was 
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CHAP,     now  mapped  out,  divisions  which,  for  the  most  part, 
^ — ' — '  have  very  Utile  reference  to  the  divisions  of  earlier 

times. 

TheThmus        The  Themcs  or  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 

con'Jun*'^    as  they  stood  in  the  tenth  century,  have  had  the  pri- 

phv  ^**en.    vilege  of  being  elaborately  described  by  an  Imperial 

n€to#.         geographer  in  the  person  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 

gennetos.^   He  speaks  of  the  division  as  comparatively 

recent,  and  of  some  themes  as  having  been  formed 

almost  in  his  own  time.     The  themes  would  certainly 

seem  to  have  been  mapped  out  after  the  Empire  had 

been  cut  short  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  east. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  new  divisions  is  singular  and 

Asiatic       diversified.     Some  ancient  national  names  are  kept, 

Themes.  *    ' 

while  the  titles  of  others  seem  fantastic  enough. 
Thus  in  Asia  Paphlagonia  and  Kappadokia  remain 
names  of  themes  with  some  approach  to  their  ancient 
boundaries ;  but  the  Armenian  theme  is  thrust  far  to 
the  west  of  any  of  the  earUer  uses  of  the  name,  so 
that  the  Halys  flows  through  it.  Between  it  and  the 
still  independent  Armenia  lay  the  theme  of  Chaldia^ 
with  Trapezous,  the  future  seat  of  Emperors,  for  its 
capital.  Along  the  Saracen  frontier  he  the  themes  of 
Koldneiuj  Mesopotamia — a  shadowy  survival  indeed 
of  the  Mesopotamia  of  Trajan,  of  which  it  was  not 
even  a  part — Sebasteia,  Lykandos,  Kappadokia^  and 
Seleukeiaj  called  from  the  Isaurian  or  Kilikian  city  of 
that  name.  Along  the  south  coast  the  city  of  Kibyra 
has  given — in  mockery,  says  Constantine — ^its  name 
to  the  theme  of  the  Kibyrraiotians^  which  reaches  as 

^  See  the  special  treatise  on  the  Themes  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Bonn  edition.  Tlie  Treatif^  which  follows,  '  de  Administraudo 
Imperio/  is  also  full  of  geographical  matter. 
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far  as  Miletos.     The  isle  of  Samoa  gives  its  name  to    chap. 

.  .  "VI. 

a  theme  reaching  from  Miletos  to  Adramyttion,  while  ' — r^ — ' 
the  theme  of  the  jEgoean  Sea^  besides  most  of  the 
islands,  stretches  on  to  the  mainland  of  the  ancient 
Aiolis.  The  rest  of  the  Propontis  is  bordered  by- 
themes  bearing  the  strange  names  of  Opsikion  and 
Optimaton^  names  of  Latin  origin,  in  the  former  of 
which  the  word  obsequium  is  to  be  traced.  To  the 
east  of  them  the  no  less  strangely  named  Theina 
Boukellarion  takes  in  the  Euxine  Herakleia.  Inland 
and  away  from  the  frontier  are  the  themes  Thrakesion 
and  Anatolikon^  while  another  Asiatic  theme  is  formed 
by  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  European  themes  is  more  Th*  En«>- 

pean 

intelligible.  Most  of  them  bear  ancient  names,  and  Themes, 
the  districts  which  bear  them  are  at  least  survivals  of 
the  lands  which  bore  them  of  old.  After  a  good  deal 
of  shifting,  owing  to  the  loss  and  recovery  of  so  many 
districts,  the  Empire  under  Constantine  Porphyrogen- 
netos  numbered  twelve  European  themes.  Thrace 
had  shrunk  up  into  the  land  just  round  Constanti- 
nople and  Hadrianople,  the  latter  now  a  frontier  city 
against  the  Bulgarian.  Macedonia  had  been  pushed 
to  the  east,  leaving  the  more  strictly  Macedonian 
coast-districts  which  the  Empire  still  kept  to  form 
the  themes  of  Sirymon  and  Thessalonike,  Going 
further  south,  the  name  of  Bellas  has  revived,  and 
that  with  a  singular  accuracy  of  application.  Hellas  uwofthe 
is  now  the  eastern  side  of  continental  Greece,  taking  hXs. 
in  the  land  of  Achilleus.  The  abiding  name  of  Achaia 
lias  vanished  for  a  while,  and  the  peninsula  which 
had  been  won  back  from  the  Slave  again  bears  its 
name  of  Peloponnesos.    But  Lakedaimonia  now  ap- 
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CHAP,     pears  on  the  list  of  its  chief  cities  instead  of  Sparta. 
^ — r-^ —   This  and  other  instances  in  which  one  Greek  name 


has  been  supplanted  by  another  are  witnesses  of  the 
Slavonic  occupation  of  Hellas  and  its  recovery  by  a 
Greek-speaking  power.  Off  the  west  coast  the  realm 
of  Odysseus  seems  to  revive  in  the  theme  of  Kephal- 
lenia^  which  takes  in  also  the  mythic  isle  of  Alkinoos. 
Such  parts  of  Epeiros  and  Western  Greece  as  clave 
to  the  Empire  form  the  theme  of  Nikopolis.  To  the 
TheHadri-  nortli,  ou  the  Hadriatic   shore,  was   tlie   theme  of 

atic  lands. 

Dyrrhachion^  and  beyond  that  again,  the  Dalmatian 
and  Venetian  cities  still  counted  as  outlying  portions 
Posseesions  of  the  Empire.     Beyond  the  Hadriatic,  southern  Italy 
Dire  in        fomis   the   thcmc   of  Lombardy  and    Calabria — the 
latter  name  has  now  moved  from  the  heel  to  the  toe 
— interrupted  by  the  principality  of  Salerno^  while 
Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi  were  outlying  posts  hke 
Venice  and  Ragusa.     Sicily  was  still  reckoned  as  a 
theme ;  but  it  was  now  wholly  lost  to  the  Saracen, 
chewdn.      And  far  away  in  the  Tauric  peninsula,  the  last  of  the 
Hellenic  commonwealths,  the  furthest  outpost  of  Hel- 
lenic civilization,  had  sunk  in  the  ninth  centuiy  into 
the  Byzantine  theme  of  Cherson. 
Seeming  The  first  imprcssion  conveyed  by  this  geographi- 

oharacter     cal  description  is  that  the  Eastern  Empire  had  now 

oftlieEm-  .      . 

pire.  become  a  power  rather  Asiatic  than  European.     It  is 

only  in  Asia  that  any  sohd  mass  of  territory  is  kept. 

Nature  of    Elsewlicrc  tlicrc  are  only  islands  and  frin«^es  of  coast. 

peanpoe-     But  they  wcrc  almost  continuous  fringes  of  coast. 


aeflsions. 


fringes  wliich  contained  some  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Maritime     Cliristcndom,  and  which  gave  their  masters  an  undis- 

Dupremacy 

of  the         puted  supremacy  by  sea.     If  the  Mediterranean  was 
not  a  Byzantine  lake,  it  was  only  the  presence  of  the 
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Saracen,  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Northman,  which     chap. 

'  '  VI. 


hindered  it  from  being  so.  Then  again,  the  whole  " 
history  of  the  Empire,  if  it  is  a  history  of  losses,  is 
also  a  history  of  recoveries,  and  before  long  the 
Eoman  arms  again  became  terrible  by  land.  The 
picture  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos  sliows  us 
the  Empire  at  a  moment  when  neitlier  process  was 
actually  going  on  ;  but  the  times  before  and  after  his 
reign  were  times,  first  of  loss  and  then  of  recovery. 
The  details  of  these  changes  will  come  at  a  later 
period  of  our  inquiry ;  their  general  result  was  that, 
wliile,  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  two  Empires, 
the  Imperial  power  in  Eastern  Europe  was  almost 
wholly  cut  down  to  the  coasts  and  islands,  early  in 
the  eleventh  century  the  Eastern  Eome  was  again  tlie  xheEwt- 
liead  of  a  sohd  continental  dominion  which  made  it  under™^*"* 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  among  Christian  powers,  a  Second, 
dominion  greater  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since 
the  Saracenic  and  Slavonic  inroads  began. 

§  3.  Origin  of  the  Spanish  Kingdoms. 

The  historical  geography  of  two  of  the  three  great 
Southern  peninsulas  is  thus  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  Empires  of  which  they  were  severally  the  centres. 
The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  third  great  penin-  Position  of 
sula,  that  of  Spain.    There  the  Eoman  dominion,  even    ^ 
the  province  which  had  been  recovered  by  Justinian, 
had  quite  passed  away,  and  it  was  only  a  small  part  of 
the  land  which  was  ever  reincorporated,  even  in  the 
most  shadowy  way,  with  either  Empire.     Spain  was 
now  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  as  it  had  before  been  The  Sara- 
conquered  by  the  Eomans,  with  this  difference,  that  gnest. 
it  had  been  among  the  longest  and  hardest  of  the 
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CHAP.     Roman  conquests,  while  no  part  of  the  Saracen  domi- 
^ — r^ —  nion  was  won  in  a  shorter  time.     But,  if  the  Eoman 


conquest  was  slow,  it  was  in  the  end  complete.     The 
swifter  Saracen  conquest  was  never  quite  complete ; 
it  left  a  remnant  by  which  the  land  was  in  the  end  to 
be  won  back.     But  the  part  of  the  land  which  with- 
stood the  Saracen  was,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
case,  the  same  part  as  that  which  held  out  for  the 
longest  time  against  the  Boman.     The  mountainous 
regions  of  the  North  were  never  wholly  conquered. 
Cantabria  and  Asturia^  which  had  been  so  slow  in  sub- 
Anturia       mitting  to  the  Eoman,  which  had  never  fully  submit- 
u^tedwith  ted  to  the  Goth,  now  again  became  the  seat  of  resis- 
751.    "**    tance  under  princes  who  claimed  to  represent  the 
Gothic  kings.     These  independent  territories  grew  to 
the  south,  and   other  Christian   states  arose  to  the 
east.     The  story  of  their  growth  will  come  in  a  later 
chapter.    But  early  in  the  eleventh  century  the  whole 
north-western  part  of  Spain,  and  a  considerable  fringe 
of  territory  in  the  north-east,  had  been  formed  into 
B<«inDing«  Christian   states.     Among  these   had  been   laid  the 
JjV^j^      foundations  of  the  two  famous  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  Aragon.     Portugal  did  not  arise  till  a  later  stage. 
Histoiy  of          Of  these  three,  Castile  was  fated  to  play  the  same 
Aragoo.      part  that  was  played  by  Wessex  in  England  and  by 
France  in  Gaul,  to  become  the  leading  power  of  the 
peninsula.     Aragon,  when  her  growth  had  brought 
her  to  the  Mediterranean,  was  to  fill  for  a  long  time 
a  greater  place  in  general  European  politics  than  any 
other  Spanish  power.   The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
was  to  form  that  great  Spanish  monarchy  which  be 
PorwgaL     Came  the  terror   of  Europe.     Meanwhile   Portugal, 
lying  on  the  Ocean,  had  first  of  all  to  extend  her 
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borders  at  the  cost  of  the  common  enemy,  and  after-  chap. 

wards  to  become  a  beginner  of  European  enterprise  — ' — ' 
in  distant  lands,  a  path  in  which  Castile  and  other 
powers  did  but  follow  in  her  steps. 

Meanwhile   the   advance   of  the   Christians  was  BroA-npof 
helped  by  the  division  of  the  Saracenic  power.     The 
CaUphates  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fell  to  pieces, 
exactly  as  the  Christian  Empires  did.     The  undivided  theSpMiSsh 
Mahometan  dominion  in  Spain  was  at  the  height  of 
its  power  in  the  tenth  century.     Yet  even  then,  amid 
many  fluctuations,  the  Christian  frontier  was  on  the 
whole  advancing  in  the  north-west.     In  the  north- 
east Christian  progress  was  slower.     Early  in   the  1028. 
eleventh  century,  the  CaUphate  of  Cordova  broke  in 
pieces.     Out  of  its  fragments  arose  a  crowd  of  small 
Mahometan  kingdoms,  and  it  was  only  by  renewed 
invasions  from  Africa  that  the  Mahometan  power  in 
Spain  was  kept  up. 

§  4.  Origin  of  the  Slavonic  States. 
We  left  the  borders  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Slavonic 

and  Tnra- 

Westem  Empire  beset  by  neighbours  of  Slavonic  race,  ni«n  in^*- 
who,  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  were  largely 
mingled  with  other  neighbours  of  Turanian  race.  Of 
these  last,  Avars^  PatzinaJcs^  Khazars,  have  passed 
away ;  they  have  left  no  trace  on  the  modern  map  of 
Europe.  With  two  of  the  Turanian  settlements  the 
case  is  different.  The  settlement  of  the  Bulgarians,  Bulgarians 
the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  slavonized  Turanians 
south  of  the  Danube,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Another  Turanian  settlement  to  the  north  of  the 
Bulgarians  has  been  of  yet  greater  importance  in 
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CHAP.     European  history.     In  the  last  years   of  the  ninth 


century   the   Finnish   Magyars  or   Hungarians^  the 
of  the  Mag-  Turks  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  began  to  count  as  a 

rii^896  P^^^^  ^^  Europe.  From  their  seats  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  tlie  Danube,  they  pressed 
westward  into  the  lands  which  had  been  Dacia  and 
Pannonia.     The  Bulgarian  power  was  thus  confined  to 

S****.       the  lands  south  of  the  Danube,  and  Great  Moravia,  a 

Moravia.  ' 

name  which  then  took  in  the  western  part  of  modern 
Hungary,  fell  wholly  under  Magyar  dominion. 
Peculiar  This  Settlement  is  one  which  stands  altogether  by 

the  Magyar  itsclf     The  Magyars  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  are  the 

settlement.  .  . 

only  Turanian  settlers  in  Europe  who  have  grown  into 
permanent  Turanian  powers  on  European  ground. 
The  Bulgarians  have  been  lost  in  the  mass  of  their 
Slavonic  neighbours  and  subjects,  whose  language 
they  have  adopted.  Magyars  and  Ottomans  still 
remain,  speaking  a  Turanian  \ongue  on  Aryan 
soil.  But  it  is  only  the  Magyars  that  have  grown 
into  a  really  European  state.  After  appearing  as 
momentary  ravagers  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  even 
The  King-  Gaul,  the  Magyars  settled  down  into  a  Christian  king- 
Hungary,  dom,  which,  amoug  many  fluctuations  of  supremacy 
and  dependence,  has  remained  a  distinct  kingdom  to 
^uri  °'**'  ^^^^  ^^7'  ^^^  Christianity  of  Hungary  however  came 
withEome.  ^^^^  ^^^^  Wcstcm  Church  and  not  from  the  Eastern. 
And  this  fact  has  had  a  good  deal  of  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  those  regions.  But  for  this  almost  incidental 
connexion  with  the  Old  Eome,  Hungary,  though 
settled  by  a  Turanian  people,  would  most  naturally 
have  taken  its  place  among  the  Slavonic  states  which 
fringed  the  dominion  of  the  New  Eomd.  As  it  has 
turned  out,  difference  of  religion  has  stepped  in  to 
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heighten  difference  of  blood,  and  Hungary  has  formed    chap. 
a  kingdom  quite  apart,  closely  connected  in  its  history  '^ — ' — ' 
with  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  but  running  a  course  which 
has  been  in  many  things  unUke  theirs. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  Magyar  settlement  The  Majc- 

y  an  8epft' 

were  to  place  a  barrier  between  the  Northern  and  the  »t«  the 

^  ...  .         Northern 

Southern  Slaves.     This  it  did  both  directly  and  in-  aod  South 

•^  em  Sla^-es. 

directly.     The  Patzinaks  pressed  into  what  had  been 
the  former  Magyar  territory;    they   appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Imperial  geographer  as  a  nation  with 
whom  the  Empire  always  strove  to  maintain  peace, 
as  they  formed  a  barrier  against  both  Hungarians  and 
Russians.     This  last  name  begins  to  be  of  importance  The  Ru*. 
in  the  ninth  century.     A  part  of  the  Eastern  branch 
of  the  Slavonic  race,  united  under  Scandinavian  rulers 
and  bearing  a  Scandinavian  name,  the  Eussians  were 
cut  off  from  the  Eastern  Slaves  south  of  the  Danube 
by  the  new  Turanian  settlements.     The  Magyars  again 
parted    the   South-eastern   Slaves  from   the  North- 
western, while  the  Eussians  were  still  neighbours  of 
the  North-western  Slaves.     The  geographical  position  Effects  of 
of  these  three  divisions  of  the  Slavonic  race  has  had  pht<Si^"i- 
an  important  effect  on  European  history.     The  South-  suvea.      f 
eastern  Slaves  in  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Hwtoryof 
neighbouring  lands,  formed    a    debateable    ground  eaatem 
between  the  two  Empires,  the  Magyar  kingdom,  and 
the  Venetian  repubhc,  as  soon  as  Venice  grew  into  a 
distinct   and   conquering  state.     These  lands   have, 
down   to  our  own  time,  played  an  important,  but 
commonly   a  secondary,  part  in  history.     In  later 
times  their  history  has  chiefly  consisted  in  succes- 
sive changes  of  masters.     But  the  power  of  Servia,  / 
among  many  shiftings  of  its  boundaries  and  relations, 

VOL,  L  M 
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must  be  looked  on  as  forming  an  element  in  Europe 
down  to  the  Ottoman  conquest.     The  history  of  the 
The  North-  North-westem    Slaves    mainly    consists  in  different 

western  ^.^..4—, 

siayea.  degrees  of  vassalage  or  incorporation  with  the  Western 
Empire.  But,  besides  several  considerable  duchies, 
there  grew  up  among  them  the  momentary  dominion 
of  Great  Moravia  and  the  more  lasting  kingdoms  of 

Bohemia,  Bohemia  and  Poland.  Of  these  two,  Poland  established 
its  complete  independence  of  the  Empu'e,  and  became 

BuMia.  for  a  while  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe.  Eussia 
meanwhile,  forming  a  third  division,  appears,  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  first  as  a  formidable  enemy, 
then  as  a  spiritual  conquest,  of  the  Empire  and  Church 
of  Constantinople.  Eussia  had  then  already  assumed 
the  character  which  it  has  again  put  on  in  later  times, 
that  of  the  one  great  European  power  at  once  Slavonic 
in  race  and  Eastern  in  faith.  Eussia  is  now  fully 
established  as  an  European  power.  The  variations 
of  its  territorial  extent  must  be  traced  in  a  distinct 
chapter. 

§  5.  Northern  Europe. 

Thes«m-  The   European  importance  of  the   Scandinavian 

■ettie-  nations  at  this  time  chiefly  arises  from  their  settlements 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  specially  in  Britain 
and  Gaul.  The  three  great  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
were  already  formed.  Sweden  was  doing  its  work 
towards  the  east ;  the  Norwegians,  specially  known 
as  Northmen,  colonized  the  extreme  north  of  Britain, 
the  Scandinavian  earldoms  of  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land, together  with  the  islands  to  the  north  and  west 
of  Britain,  Orkney,  Shetland,  Faroe,  the  so-called 
Hebrides,  and  Man.  They  also  colonized  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  known  as  Ostnien. 


menta. 
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And  it  was  from  Norway  also  that  the  settlers  came  by     c"^^- 
whom  the  coast  of  France  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  '^' — ' 
French  duchy,  was  cut  off  from  the  dominion  of  Paris 
to  form  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.     But  the  chief  field 
for  the  energy  of  Denmark  properly  so  called  lay 
within  the  limits  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  we  may 
now  begin  to  call  England.     It  was  during  this  period  England 
that  the  united  English  kingdom  grew  up,  that  the  l'^"*'^.- 
many  English  settlements  in  Britain  coalesced  into  one 
English  nation.     And  this  work  was  in  a  singular  way 
promoted  by  the  very  cause,  namely  the  Danish  in- 
vasions, which  seemed  best  suited  to  hinder  it. 

Up  to  this  time  the  great  island  had  been  in  truth, 
as  it  was  often  called,  another  world.  It  had  but 
little  influence  on  any  of  the  lands  which  formed  part 
of  either  of  the  continental  Empires,  and  it  was  but 
little  influenced  by  them.  The  English  history  of  these  ofThT  ^^" 
times,  a  history  which  is  specially  connected  with  England. 
geography,  consists  of  two  great  facts.  The  fii'st  is 
the  union  of  all  the  English  states  in  Britain  into  one 
English  kingdom  under  the  West  Saxon  kings.  The 
other  is  the  establishment  of  a  vague  supremacy  on 
the  part  of  those  kings  over  the  whole  island.     The  West- 

.    .  .  ,  .  Saxon 

dominion  established  by  Ecgberht  was  in  no  sense  a  supremacy 

^  ^  under 

kingdom  of  England.  It  consisted  simply  in  a  supre-  SjF^f^^ 
macy  on  the  part  of  tlie  West-Saxon  king  over  all  the 
princes  of  Britain,  Teutonic  and  Celtic,  save  only  the 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Welsh  of  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland. 
The  smaller  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex, 
formed  appanages  for  West-Saxon  cethelings;  but  tlie 
superiority  over  East-Anglia,  Mercia,  Northumberland, 
and  the  Welsh  princes  "was  purely  external.  The 
change  of  this  power  into  an  united  English  kingdom 

k3 
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CHAP,     holding  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  island  was  largely 
1.    '   . .   helped   by   the   Danish   incursions   and  settlements, 
invaaions.    These  incursious  began  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighth 
century ;  they  became  more  frequent  and  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  middle  of  the  ninth ;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  century  they  grew  from   mere  incur- 
sions into  actual  settlements.     This  was  the  result  of 
the  great  struggle  in  the  days  of  the  first  ^thelred 
DiTirion      and  his  more  famous  brother  jElfred.     By  -Alfred's 

between 

iEifredand  treaty  with  the  Danish  Guthrum,  the   West-Saxon 

Guthmm. 

878.  king  kept  his  own  West-Saxon  kingdom  and  all  the 

other  lands  south  of  the  Thames,  together  with 
western  Mercia.  The  rest  of  Mercia,  with  East-Anglia 
and  Deira  or  southern  Northumberland,  passed  under 

Bemicia  Danish  rule.  Bernicia^  or  northern  Northumberland 
from  the  Tees  to  the  Forth,  still  kept  its  Anglian 
princes,  seemingly  under  Danish  supremacy.  Over 
the  lands  which  thus  became  Danish  the  West-Saxon 
king  kept  a  mere  nominal  and  precarious  supremacy. 
In  Scotland  and  Strathclyde  the  succession  of  the 
Celtic  princes  was  not  disturbed  ;  but  in  part  at  least 

via'nse^de-  of  Strathclydc,  in  the  more  modem  Cumberland,  a 

Cumber,     large  Scandinavian  population,  though  probably  Nor- 


land. 


wegian  rather  than  Danish,  must  have  settled. 


increaaeof         By  thcsc  chaugcs  the  power  of  the  West-Saxon 
diate  king,  king  as  an  overlord  was  greatly  cut  short,  while  his 
Wewex.     immediate  kingdom  was  enlarged.  The  dynasty  which 
vhad  come  so  near  to  the  supremacy  of  the  whole 
island  seemed  to  be  again  shut  up  in  its  own  king- 
dom and  the  lands  immediately  bordering  on  it.  But, 
Second       by  overthrowing  the  other  Enghsh  kingdoms,   the 
Saxon  ad-    Daucs  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  second  West- 
910-954.      baxon   advance   m   the  tenth  century.     The   West- 
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Saxon  king  was  now  the  only  English  king,  and  lie     chap. 
further  became  the  EngUsh  and  Christian  champion   —  ^^ — -^ 
against  intruders  who  largely  remained  heatlien.  The 
work  of  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  was  to 
enlarge  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex  into  the  Kingdom  of  weasex 

^.  ffrows  into 

England.  Eadward  the  Elder,  King,  not  merely  of  tlie  England. 
West-Saxons  but   of  the  EngUsh,  extended  his  im-  m^ionof 
mediate   frontier,   the   frontier   of  the  one  English  and  strath- 
kingdom,  to  the  Humber.     Wales,  Northumberland,  923. 
Enghsh  and  Danish,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde,  all  acknowledged  the  Enghsh 
supremacy.     Under  ^thelstan  Northumberland  was  926. 
for  the  first  time  incorporated  witli  the  kingdom,  and 
after  several  revolts  and  reconquests,  it  finally  became 
an  integral  part  of  England,  forming  sometimes  one, 

sometimes  two,  English  earldoms.     Meanwliile  Cum-  Cawtxjr- 

11 

berland  was  subdued  by  Eadmund,  and  was  ofiven  as  granted  a^ 

^  '  ^  afiefti* 

a  fief  to  the  kin^s  of  Scots,  who  commonly  wanted  Scotland. 
it  as  an  appanage  to  tlieir  sons.     Meanwhile,  partly,  Lothian 
it  would  seem,  by  conquest,  partly  by  cession,  the  Scotland. 
Scottish  kings  became  possessed  of  the  northern  part 
of  Northumberland,  under  the  name  of  the  earldom 
of  Lothian.     Thus,  in  the  second  half  of  the  tentli 
century,   a   single    kingdom   of  England   had   been 
formed,  of  which  the  Welsh  principalities,  as  well 
as   Scotland,  StrathcJyde,  and  Lothian,  were  vassal 
states. 

Thus  the  Enghsh  kinc^dom  was  formed,  and  witli  ThcEng- 
it  the  English  Empire.     For  the  English  kings  in  the  pire. 
tenth  and  eleventh  Qenturies,  acknowledging  no  su- 
periority in  the  Caesar  either  of  East  or  West  and 
holding  within  their  own  island  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Emperors  on  the  mainland,  did  not 
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CHAP. 
VJ. 

Use  of  the 

Imperial 

titles. 


Northern 
Empire  of 
Cnut. 
1016-1085. 


The  Nor- 
man Con- 
qu«»Nt. 
10G6-70. 

England 
linally 
imitetl  by 
Williauil 


scruple  to  assume  the  Imperial  title,  and  to  speak  of 
tliemselves  as  Emperors  of  the  otlier  world  of  Britain. 
The  kingdom  and  Empire  thus  formed  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  wars  of  Swegen  and  Cnut  from  a  West- 
Saxon  to  a  Danish  king.  Under  Cnut  England  was 
for  a  moment  the  chief  seat,  and  Winchester  the 
Imperial  city,  of  a  Northern  Empire  which  might 
fairly  claim  a  place  alongside  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Rome.  England,  Denmark,  Norway,  had  a 
single  king,  whose  supremacy  further  extended  over 
the  rest  of  Britain,  over  Sweden  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Baltic  coast.  That  Empire  split  in  pieces  on  Cnut's 
death.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  again  sepa- 
rated ;  England  itself  was  divided  for  a  moment.  The 
kingdom,  again  reunited,  first  i>assed  back  to  the 
West-Saxon  house,  and  then,  by  a  second  conquest, 
to  the  Norman.  After  this  last  revolution  a  division 
of  the  kingdom  was  never  more  lieard  of.  William 
the  Conqueror  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work 
of  Ecgberht,  and  made  England  for  ever  one.  And, 
by  uniting  England  under  the  same  ruler  as  Nor- 
mandy, and  by  thus  leading  her  into  the  general 
current  of  continental  aflaii's,  he  gave  her  an  Euro- 
])ean  position  such  as  she  had  never  held  under  her 
native  kings. 


Summarr.  Tlius  gradually,  out  of  the  state  of  things  that 

followed  the  final  division  of  the  Empire  by  the 
election  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  chief  nations  of 
Europe  were  formed.  The  Western  Empire,  after  many 

The  Went-   sluftings,  took  a  definite  shape.   The  Imperial  dignity 

em  Empire  .  /•tit-t*  t 

nnd  the       aiKi  the  two  royal  crowns  of  Italy  and  Burgundy  were 
KingtiouiB.  now  attached  to  the  German  kuigdom.    The  Empire, 


SUMMARY.  1G7 

in  short,  though  keeping  its  Roman  titles  and  associa-     chap. 
tions,  and   with  them  its  influence  over   the  minds  ' — ' — ' 


of  men,  practically  became  a  German  power.  Its 
history  from  this  time  mainly  consists  in  the  steps  by 
which  the  German  Emperors  of  Rome  lost  their  hold 
on  their  ItaHan  and  Burgundian  kingdoms,  and  of 
the  steps  by  which  the  German  dominion  was  ex- 
tended over  the  Slaves  to  the  East.  To  the  West  the  France. 
Western  Kingdom  has  altogether  detached  itself  from 
the  Empire ;  the  union  of  its  crown  with  the  Duchy 
of  France  has  created  the  French  kingdom  and  nation, 
with  its  centre  at  Paris,  and  with  a  supremacy,  as  yet 
little  more  than  nominal,  over  a  large  part  of  Gaul. 
As  the  Western  Empire  becomes  German,  the  Eastern  The  E*it- 
Empire  becomes  Greek ;  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eleventh  century  it  again  forms  a  powerful  and  com- 
pact state,  ruling  from  Naples  to  Antioch.  Of  the 
states  to  the  north  of  it,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Hungary,  xhesu. 

^^  Tonic 

Eussia,  have  taken  their  position  among  the  Christian  states. 
powers  of  Europe,  though  Servia,  for  a  short  time, 
and  Bulgaria,  for  a  much  longer  time,  were  actually 
reincorporated  with  the  Empire.     The  powers  of  Po- 
land and  Bohemia  have  arisen  on  the  borders  of  the 
Western  Empire.    Prussia,  Lithuania,  and  the  Finnish 
lands  to  the  immediate  north  of  them  remain  heathen.  Spain. 
In  Spain,  the  Christians  have  won  back  a  large  part  of 
the  peninsula.     Castile  and  Navarre  are  already  king- 
doms ;  Aragon,  though  not  yet  a  kingdom,  has  begun 
her  history.     In  Northern  Europe,  the  three  Scan-  The  Scan- 
dinavian  nations  are  clearly  distinguished  and  firmly  kl^doiM. 
established.    Within  the  isle  of  Britain  the  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  were  formed  in  the  course 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  the  union  of 
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CHAP.  England  and  Normandy  in  the  eleventh  opened  the 
"- — ' — '  way  to  altogether  new  relations  between  the  continent 
M^Nor-     and  the  great  island.     In  short,  at  the  time  of  the 

mandy. 

separation  of  the  Empires,  we  can  hardly  say  that 
any  of  the  modem,  or  even  mediaeval,  powers  of 
Europe  existed  in  anything  Uke  their  later  shape.  By 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  all  are  in  being, 
except  Portugal,  the  SiciUan  kingdoms,  and  the  states 
which  have  come  into  being  in  much  more  recent 
times. 

Having  then  reached  a  stage  when  most  of  the 
European  powers  have  come  into  being,  and  when 
the  two  Roman  Empires  are  fast  becoming  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Greek  power  alongside  of  other  powers, 
it  will  be  well  to  change  the  form  of  our  present 
inquiry.  Thus  far  we  have  treated  the  historical 
geography  of  Europe  as  a  whole,  gathering  round  two 
centres  at  the  Old  and  the  New  Eome.  It  will  hence- 
forth be  more  convenient  to  take  the  history  of  the 
great  divisions  of  Europe  separately,  and  to  trace 
out  in  distinct  chapters  the  later  changes  in  the 
boundaries  of  each  state  down  to  our  own  time. 
But  before  we  enter  on  the  history  of  these  geo- 
graphical and  poUtical  divisions,  it  will  be  well  to 
EocImIm-  take  a  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Western 
ifwphy-  Christendom,  which  are  of  great  importance,  and 
which  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  times  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  Vfi[. 


THE   ECCLESIASTICAL   GEOGRAPHY   OF   WESTERN   EUROPE. 

The  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Western  Europe  was     chap. 
by  this  time  formed.  The  great  ecclesiastical  divisions 


1  1  1  -I    /.  Character 

were  now  almost  everywhere  mapped  out,  and  from  of  ecdesi- 

astical 

hence  they  are  more  permanent  than  the  political  geography. 
divisions.     The  ecclesiastical  geography  in  truth  con-  Penna- 

.   .  nenceof 

stantly  preserves  an  earlier  political  geography.    The  theeccied- 
ecclesiastical  divisions  were  always  mapped  out  ac-  <ii^>on«- 
cording  to  the  pohtical  divisions  of  the  time  when  aentoWer 

^  .  .  civil  diyi- 

they  were  established,  and  they  often  remained  un-  wom. 
altered  while  the   pohtical  divisions  went   through 
many  revolutions.     Thus  in  France  the  dioceses  re-  lUuatra- 

ii.*<i*«  /»iTfc  ••  •       ^ons  from 

presented  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Roman  cities ;  m  England 

^  .  ,  and  France. 

England  they  represented  the  ancient  EngUsh  king- 
doms and  principaUties.  In  both  cases  they  outlived 
by  many  ages  the  pohtical  divisions  which  they 
represented.  While  the  pohtical  map  was  altered 
over  and  over  again,  the  ecclesiastical  map  lasted 
down  to  quite  modem  times,  with  hardly  any  change 
beyond  the  occasional  division  of  a  large  diocese  or 
the  occasional  union  of  two  small  dioceses.  Thus 
the  greater  permanence  of  the  ecclesiastical  map  often 
makes  it  useful  as  a  standard  for  reference  in  describ- 
ing political  changes.     To  take  an  instance,  the  city  Lyons  and 

RneiniB. 

of  Lyons  has  been  at  different  times  under  Burgun- 
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cH\p.     dian  and  under  Frankish  kings;  it  has  been  a  free 


VII. 


city  of  the  Empire  and  a  city  of  the  modem  kingdom 
of  France.  But,  among  all  these  changes,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  has  always  remained  Primate  of  all 
the  Gauls,  while  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  has  held 
a  wholly  different  position  alongside  of  him  as  first 
prelate  and  first  peer  of  the  modern  kingdom  of 
France.  Paris  meanwhile,  the  political  capital  of 
the  modern  kingdom,  remained  till  the  seventeenth 
century  the  seat  of  a  simple  bishopric,  a  suffragan 
church  of  the  province  of  Sens. 

In  this  way  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  will  be 
found  almost  everywhere  to  keep   up  the  remem- 
brance of  an  earher  political  state  of  things.     As  the 
Empire  became  Christian,  it  was  mapped  out  into 
Patriarch-    Patriarchates  as   well   as   into   Prefectures.      Under 
vincea,        thesc  werc  the  metropolitan  and  episcopal  districts, 
which  in  after-times  borrowed,  though  in  a  reverse 
order   of  dignity,   the   civil   titles  of  provinces  and 
Divisioni     diocescs.     As  the  Church  carried  her  spiritual  con- 
without  the  quests  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  new  eccle- 

Enipire. 

siastical  districts  were  of  course  formed  in  the  newly 
converted  countries.  As  a  rule,  every  kingdom  had 
at  least  one  archbishopric ;  the  smaller  principalities, 
provinces,  or  other  divisions,  became  the  dioceses  of 
bishops.  But  the  different  social  conditions  of  south- 
ern and  northern  Europe  caused  a  marked  difference 
in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  two  regions. 
In  the  South  the  bishop  was  bishop  of  a  city ;  in  the 
North  he  was  bishop  of  a  tribe  or  a  district.  Within 
the  Empire  each  city  had  its  bishop.  Thus  in  Italy 
and  Southern  Gaul,  ^vhere  the  cities  were  thickest  on 
the  ground,  the  bishops  were  most  numerous  and 
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their  dioceses  were  smallest.     In  Northern  Gaul  the     ^fi^' 
cities  are  fewer  and  the  dioceses  larger,  while  outside  Biahopa  of 
the  Empire,  the  dioceses  which  represented  a  tribe  or  of  IribS.^ 
principality  were  larger  again.     Also  again,  within 
the  Empire  the  bishop,  as  bishop  of  a  city,  always 
took  his  title  from  the  city ;   outside  the  Empire, 
especially   in   the    British   islands    both   Celtic   and 
Teutonic,  the  bishop  of  a  tribe  or  principahty  often 
bore  a  tribal  or  territorial  title.     Within  the  Empire  Territoriid 

titles  of 

the  territorial  titles  were  known  only  in  the  case  «n«*«>po- 
of  metropolitans.  Prelates  of  that  rank,  besides 
their  local  title  as  archbishops  of  this  or  that 
city,  often  took  a  territorial  title  from  the  kingdom 
or  principahty  within  which  they  held  metropo- 
litan rank.  This  practice  is  found  both  within 
and  without  the  Empire.  Such  titles  as  Primate  of 
all  the  Grauls,  Primate  of  all  England,  Primate  of 
Normandy,  Primate  of  Munster,  borne  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Lyons,  Canterbury,  Kouen,  and  Cashel,  are 
famihar  instances. 

§  1.  The  Great  Patriarchates. 

The  highest  ecclesiastical  divisions,  the  Patriarch-  The  Patn- 
ates,  though  they  did   not  exactly  answer   to   the  9i«rge«tcd 
Prefectures,  were  clearly  suggested  by  them.     And  fectures. 
whenever  the  boundaries  of  the  Patriarchates  de- 
parted from  the  boundaries  of  the  Prefectures,  they 
came  nearer  to  the  great  divisions  of  race  and  lan- 
guage.    For  our  purpose,  it  is  enough  to  take  the 
Patriarchates,  as  they  grew  up,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.     The  four  older  ones  were  seated  at 
the  Old  and  the  New  Rome,  and  at  the  two  great 
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CHAP.    Eastern  cities  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.      Out  of 

VII. 

^— -^^ — '  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  the  small  patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem  was  afterwards  taken.  This  last  seems  a 
piece  of  sentimental  geography;  the  other  divisions 
were  eminently  practical.     Whether  we  look  on  the 

Rome.  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Old  Rome  as 
taking  in  the  whole  prefecture  of  Italy  or  only  the 
diocese  of  Italy,  it  is  certain  that  it  was   gradually 

Extended    extended  over  the  two  prefectures  of  Italy  and  Gaul. 

Empire.  That  is,  it  took  in  the  Latin  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
it  thence  spread  over  the  Teutonic  converts  in  the 
West,  as   well   as   over  Hungary  and  the  Western 

Constauti-    Slavcs.     The  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  or  New 

nople.  ^  ^        ** 

Rome  took  in  the  Prefecture  of  lUyricum,  and  three 
dioceses  in  the  Prefecture  of  the  East,  those  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus.  This  territory  pretty  well  an- 
swers to  the  extent  of  the  Greek  language  and  influence. 
But  the  two  dioceses  of  the  Illyrian  prefecture,  Dacia 
and  Macedonia,  were,  possibly  through  some  confusion 
arising  out  of  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  lUyricum^ 
claimed  by  the  Popes  of  Old  Eome.  But,  when  the 
Empires  and  Churches  parted  asunder,  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  not  likely  to  cleave  to  the  Western 
division.  But  the  claims  of  the  Popes  over  Bacia,  in 
the  form  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  led  to  many 
Its  relation  difficulties  in  later  times.      In  course  of  time  the 

to  tne  iLaRt- 

al^tothir  Byzantine   patriarchate   became    nearly   coextensive 

Slaves.  ^'^^Yi  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  it  became  the  centre 
of  conversion  for  the  Slaves  of  the  East,  just  as  the 
patriarchate  of  Old  Rome  was  for  the  Teutons  of  the 

Antioch.  West.  The  patriarchate  of  Antioch^  before  its  dis- 
memberment in  favour  of  the  tiny  patriarchate  of 

jemMiem.   Jerusalem,  took  in  the  whole  diocese  of  the  East,  and 
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tlie  churches  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire  in  that     ^HA^- 
direction.     The  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  answered   ^T""     ' 

'  Alexan- 

to  the  diocese  of  Egypt,  with  the  churches  beyond  ^"^ 
the  Empire  on  that  side,  specially  the  Abyssinian 
church,  which  has  kept  its  nationality  to  our  o\vn 
time.  That  these  Eastern  patriarchates  have  been 
for  ages  disputed  by  claimants  belonging  to  different 
sects  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  which  concerns  both 
tlieology  and  history,  but  does  not  concern  geography. 
Whether  the  see  was  in  Orthodox  or  heretical — that 
is  commonly  in  national — hands,  the  see  and  its  dio- 
cese, the  geographical  extent  on  the  map,  remained 
the  same. 

These  then  are  the  five  great  patriarchates  which  L^rnomi- 
formed  the  most  ancient  geographical  divisions  of  the  »'c»»»te8. 
Church.     In  later  times  the  name  patriarchate  lias 
been  more  loosely  apphed.     As  the  Eoman  bishop 
grew  into  something  more  than  the  Patriarch  of  the 
West,  the  title   of  Patriarch   was  given  to  several 
metropoHtans,  sometimes,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  with- 
out  any  particular  reason.      The  MetropoHtans   of  ^^^^^^ 
Aquileia  assumed  the  title  during  a  time  of  separa-  ^®^^» 
tion  from  the  Roman  see  in  the  sixth  century.     The 
distractions  caused  by  this  schism  led  in  the  end  to 
the  strange  result   of  two  almost  adjoining  towns, 
Aquileia  and  Grado,  each  having  prelates   bearing 
the  patriarchal  title.     The  patriarchate  of  Grado  was 
in  the  fifteenth  century  removed  to  Venice,     Almost 
more   anomalous    was   the   patriarchate   of   Lisbon^  Jv*^^"' 
created  in  the   eighteenth  century,  while  the  older, 
though  still  modem,  archbishopric  went  on  beside  it. 
But  nominal  patriarchates  of  this  kind  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  five  great  churches  to 
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which  the  name  was  anciently  attached.  In  the  East 
the  name  was  never  extended  beyond  its  four  original 
holders,  till  a  new  patriarchate  of  Moscow  arose  in 
Eussia,  to  mark  the  greatest  spiritual  conquest  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Of  the  four  original  Eastern 
patriarchates  it  is  only  that  of  Constantinople  which 
plays  much  part  in  later,  history.  The  seats  of  the 
other  three  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
very  beginning  of  their  conquests. 

§  2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Italy. 

In  no  part  of  Christendom  do  the  bishoprics  lie  so 
thick  upon  the  ground  as  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
the  southern  part.  But  from  that  very  fact  it  follows 
that  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Italy  are  of  less 
historical  importance  than  those  of  most  other  West- 
ern countries.  In  southern  Italy  above  all,  the 
bishoprics  were  so  numerous,  and  the  dioceses  there- 
fore so  small,  that  the  archiepiscopal  provinces  were 
hardly  so  large  as  the  episcopal  dioceses  in  more 
northern  lands.  So  it  is  in  the  islands ;  Sicily  con- 
tained four  provinces  and  Sardinia  three.  The  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  Italian  history  also  hindered 
ecclesiastical  geography  from  being  of  the  same  im- 
portance as  elsewhere.  Where  every  cityUecame  an 
independent  commonwealth,  the  bishops,  and  even 
the  metropolitans,  sank  to  a  lower  rank  tlian  they 
held  in  the  lands  where  each  prelate  was  a  great 
feudal  lord. 

It  follows  then  that  there  are  only  a  few  of  the 
archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Italy  which  at  all 
stand  out  in  general  history.  The  growth  of  the 
Eoman  see  also  more   distinctly  overshadowed  the 
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Italian  bishops  than  it  did  those  of  other  lands.     The     chap. 


VII. 


bishoprics  which  have  most  historical  importance  are 
those  which  at  one  time  or  another  stood  out  in  ^*«»«- 
rivalry  or  opposition  to  Rome.     Such  was  the  great 
see  of  Milan^  whose  province   took  in  a  crowd  of  mumi. 
Lombard  bishoprics ;   such  was  the  patriarchal  see 
of  Aquileiaj  whose  metropolitan  jurisdiction  took  in  AquOeU. 
Como  at  one  end  and  the  Istrian  Pola  at  the  other. 
The  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  standing  as  they  did  on 
the  march   of  the  Italian,  Teutonic,  and    Slavonic 
lands,  grew,  unUke  most  of  the  Italian  prelates,  into 
powerful  temporal  princes.     Ravenna  was  the  head  lUvcDnt. 
of  a  smaller  province  than  either  Milan  or  Aquileia ; 
but  Ravenna  too  stands  out  as  one  of  tlie  churches 
which  kept  up  for  a  while  an  independent  position  in 
the  face  of  the  growing  power  of  Rome.     Milan  and 
Ravenna,  in  short,  never  lost  the  memory  of  their 
Imperial  days  ;  and  Aquileia  took  advantage,  first  of 
a  theological  difference,  and  secondly  of  its  temporal 
position  as  the  great  border  see. 

In  the  rest  of  Italy  the  case  is  different.     Rome  The  imme- 

cHftt6 

herself  was  the  immediate  head  of  a  large  province  Roman 

'        .  ....     Province. 

stretching  from  sea  to  sea.     Within  this  the  suburbi- 
carian  sees,  those  close   around   Rome,  stood  in  a 
special  and  closer  relation  to  the  patriarchal  see  itself. 
Their  holders  formed  the  order  of  Cardinal  Bishops. 
The  famous  cities  of  Genoa,  Bologna,  Pisa,  Florence,  Metropoii- 
and  Siena,  were  also  metropofltan  sees,  though  their  central 
ecclesiastical  dignity  is  quite  overshadowed  by  their 
civic  greatness.     Lucca  has  been  added  to  the  same 
list  in  modem  times.      The  provinces  of  Pisa  and  Pi««ni^d 
Genoa  are  notable  as  having  been  extended  into  tlie 
island  of  Corsica  after  its  recovery  from  the  Saracens, 
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CHAP.     The  history  and  extent  of  the  Italian  dioceses  is,  with 

— ' — '  these  few  exceptions,  a  matter  almost  wholly  of  local 

The  ecclesiastical  concern.   In  the  south  the  endless  archi- 

provinces,    cpiscopal  secs  prcserve  the  names  of  some  famous 

Id  Sicily,     citics,  as  Capita — the  later  Capua  on  the  site  of  Casi- 

linum — Taranto^    Bari^   OtrantOj  and   others.      But 

some  even  of  the  metropolitan  churches  are  fixed  in 

places  of  quite  secondary  importance,  and  the  simple 

bishoprics  are  endless. 

§  3.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Gaul   and 

Germany. 

By  taking  a  single  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements of  the  whole  of  the  Western  Empire  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  some  instruc- 
tive lessons  may  be  learned.  Such  a  way  of  looking 
at  the  map  will  bring  out  more  strongly  the  differences 
between  bishoprics  of  earher  and  later  foundation. 
Gaulish  And,  if  we  take  the  name  of  Gaul  in  the  old  geo- 
oerrnan      graphical  scusc,  taking  in  the  German  lands  west  of 

dioceses.        c?      x  o 

the  Rhine  which  formed  part  of  the  older  Empire,  we 
shall  find  that  several  ecclesiastical  provinces  may 
be  called  either  Gauhsh  or  German.  With  the 
boundaries  of  the  French  kingdom  we  have  no  con- 
cern, except  so  far  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  did  to 
some  extent  follow  ecclesiastical  lines.  Modern  an- 
nexations of  course  have  had  no  regard  to  them. 
Province  of  On  first  crossiug  the  Alps  fi-om  Italy,  we  find  the 
liaui.  ecclesiastical  phainomcna  of  Italy  continued  in  the 
lands  nearest  to  it.  The  two  provinces  of  Tarantaise 
(answering  to  the  civil  division  oiAlpes  Pennince)  and 
Ernbrun  {Alpes  MaritimcB)^  which  take  in  the  moun- 
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tain  region  between  Italy  and  Gaul,  are  of  small  size,    ^S^^- 
thousrh  of  course  in  the  actual  mountain  lands  the  '      ■ — ' 


bishoprics  are  less  thick  on  the  ground.     The  Taran-  TarantaiBe. 
tasian  province  contained  only  three  suffragan  sees, 
Sitten,  Aosta,  and  Saint  John  of  Maurienne,  three  bi- 
shoprics which  now  belong  to  three  distinct  political 
powers.     But  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of 
Embrun,  which  reaches  to  the  sea,  the  bishops'  sees  Embnm. 
are  thick  on  the  ground,  just  as  they  are  in  Italy.    So 
they  are  in  the  small  provinces  of  Aix  {Narbonensis 
Secunda)  and  Aries,     But,  as  soon  as  we  get  out  of  aix  and 
Provence  into  those  parts  of  Gaul  which  were  less 
thoroughly  romanized,  and  where  cities,  and  conse- 
quently bishoprics,  lay  less  close  together,  the  phae- 
nomena  of  the  ecclesiastical  map  begin  to  change. 
The  Proven9al  provinces  of  Aix  and  Aries  are  bounded 
to  the  north  and  west  by  those  of  Vienne  (which  with  vienne. 
Aries  answers  nearly  to  the  civil  Viennensis)  and  Nar- 
bonne  (answering  nearly  to  Narbonensis  Secufida).  Narbonne. 
These  provinces  are  of  much  greater  size,  and  the 
suffragan  sees  are  much  further  apart.     To  the  west 
lies  Auch,  answering  to  the  oldest  Aquitaine  or  No-  ^uch. 
vempopulana,  and  to  the  north  of  these,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  Gaul,  the  original  provinces  are  of  still 
greater  size.    Most  of  them  answer  very  nearly  to  the 
older  civil  divisions.     Aquitania  Prima  becomes  the  So^j^s* 
province  of  Bourges^  Aquitania  Secunda  that  of  Bour-  {jyjj^» 
deaux,      Lugdunensis  Prima,  Secunda,   Tertia,   and  ^12*^^ 
Quarta,  answer  to  Lyons,  Rouen,  Tours,  and  Sens. 
Of  these  Lyons,  as  having  been  the  temporal  capital, 
became  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls.     The 
province  of  Eouen  too  answers  very  nearly  to  the 
duchy  of  which  that  metropolis  became  the  capital, 
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^vn^'     and  from  which  its  archbishop  took  his  metropolitan 
' — '■— '  title. 

These  are  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
closely  following  the  civil  divisions  of  the  Empire. 
These  divisions  lived  through  the  Teutonic  conquests ; 
and,  though  here  and  there  a  see  was  translated  from 
one  city  to  another,  they  were  not  seriously  interfered 
Foundation  with  till  the  fourteenth  century.     Then  Pope  John  the 

of  the  pro-  ^  "^  \ 

To°iS?  °^     Twenty-second  raised  the  see  of  Toulouse  in  the  pro- 

1822^**^'  vince  of  Narbonne  and  that  of  Alby  in  the  province 
of  Bourges  to  metropolitan  rank,  thus  forming  two 
new  provinces.  He  also  founded  new  bishoprics  in 
several  towns  in  these  two  new  provinces  and  in  that 
of  Narbonne.     In  the  next  century  Sixtus  the  Fourth 

Avignon,  made  the  church  of  Avignon  metropolitan.  These 
changes  help  to  give  this  whole  district  more  of  the 
special  character  of  Italy  and  Provence  than  originally 
belonged  to  it.  Lastly,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
province  of  Sens  was  also  divided,  and  the  church  of 

Ptri8,i622.  Paris  became  metropolitan.  Some  of  these  changes 
show  how  closely  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  followed 
the  oldest  civil  divisions,  and  how  slowly  they  were 
affected  by  changes  in  the  civil  divisions.  When  Gaul 
was  first  mapped  out,  Tolosa  was  of  less  account  than 
Narbo ;  the  Parisii  and  their  city  were  of  less  account 
than  the  great  nation  of  the  Senones.  Tolosa  became 
the  royal  city  of  the  Goth  ;  but  it  did  not  rise  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank  till  ages  after  the  Gothic 
kingdom  had  passed  away.  Paris,  after  having  been 
several  times  a  momentary  seat  of  dominion,  became 
the  birthplace  of  the  modern  French  kingdom.  But 
it  had  been  the  continuous  seat  of  kings  for  more 
than  six  hundred  years  before  it  became  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop. 
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As  we  draw  nearer  to  German  ground,  the  eccle-     ^S^,^- 
siastical  boundaries  are  found  to  have  been  somewhat  ' — • — ' 


more  strongly  affected  by  political  changes.  The 
ecclesiastical  ^Tovince  of  Besanqon  suswera  to  Maxima  B«»n9on- 
Sequanorum ;  but  it  is  not  quite  of  the  same  extent ; 
the  boundary  of  the  German  and  Burgundian  king- 
doms passed  through  the  Eoman  province :  its  eastern 
part  is  therefore  found  in  a  German  diocese.  The 
province  of  Rheinis  answers  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  Rhdms. 
Belgica  Secunda  :  for  the  ecclesiastical  province  took 
in  some  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Scheld.  Here 
again  the  boundary  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  king- 
doms passed  through  the  province.  The  metropolitan 
city  lay  within  the  region  which  became  the  kingdom 
of  France,  and  it  became  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the 
kingdom.  Yet  one  of  its  suffragan  sees,  that  of  Cam- 
brat/j  was  a  city  of  the  Empire.  The  province  of 
Trier  took  in  no  part  of  the  Western  kingdom ;  but,  Trier,  785 
besides  the  old  province  of  Belgica  Prima,  it  stretched 
away  over  the  German  lands  even  beyond  the  Rhine. 
When  the  old  Gauhsh  bishopric  of  Colonia  Agrippina  kjud,  785. 
became  metropohtan  under  Charles  the  Great,  its 
province  took  in  nearly  all  the  old  Gaulish  province 
of  Germania  Secunda  ;  but  it  too  came  to  stretch  be- 
yond the  Shine  and  beyond  the  Weser.  These  two 
metropohtan  sees,  Trier  and  Koln,  were  old  Gauhsh 
bishoprics  of  the  frontier  land.  The  see  of  Mainz  Maiiia,747. 
has  no  certain  historical  being  before  Boniface  in  the 
eighth  century.  It  too  was  founded  on  what  was 
geographically  Gauhsh  soil ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
its  vast  extent  was  strictly  German  Three  only  of 
its  suffragans.  Worms,  Speyer,  and  Argentoratum  or 
Strassburffj  were  even  geographically  Gauhsh.    .No 
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province  has  had  more  fluctuating  boundaries  :  the 
elevation  of  Koln  to  metropolitan  rank  cut  it  short  to 
the  west,  while  it  grew  indefinitely  to  the  north,  south, 
and  east,  as  its  boundaries  were  enlarged  by  conver- 
sion and  conquest.  To  the  east  it  was  cut  short  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
and  its  dependencies  were  formed  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical province  of  Prag.  The  famous  bishopric  of 
Bamberg^  locally  in  the  province  of  Mainz,  was  from 
tlie  beginning  immediately  dependent  on  the  see  of 
Rome. 

These  three  great  archbishoprics  of  the  frontier 
land,  all  of  whose  sees  were  on  the  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Ehine,  remained  distinguished  by  their  temporal  rank 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  German  kingdom.  All 
tlie  German  prelates  became  princes  ;  but  only  these 
three  were  Electors.  These  ecclesiastical  electors  were 
also  the  Arch-chancellors  of  the  three  Imperial  king- 
doms, Mainz  of  Germany,  Koln  of  Italy,  Trier  of  Gaul. 
But,  as  the  Frankish  or  German  kingdom  spread  to  the 
north-east,  new  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed. 
The  bishopric  of  Salzburg  became  metropohtan  under 
Charles  the  Great,  with  a  province  stretching  away 
to  the  east  towards  his  conquests  from  the  Avars. 
The  bishopric  of  Bremen^  another  foundation  of 
Charles  the  Great,  was  transferred  under  his  son  to 
Hamburg^  as  a  metropohtan  see  which  was  designed 
to  be  a  missionary  centre  for  the  Scandinavian  nations. 
After  some  fluctuations,  the  see  was  finally  settled  at 
Bremen,  as  the  metropolis  of  a  province,  which  had 
now  become  in  no  way  Scandinavian,  but  partly  Old- 
Saxon,  partly  Wendish.  Lastly,  Otto  the  Great 
founded  tlie  metropohtan  see  of  Magdeburg  on  the 
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Slavonic  march.  Thus  the  German  kingdom  formed  ^'J!:^^- 
six  ecclesiastical  provinces,  all  of  vast  extent  as  com-  — ■ — ' 
pared  with  those  of  Southern  Europe,  and  with  their 
suffragan  sees  few  and  far  apart.  The  difference  is 
here  clearly  marked  between  the  earlier  sees  which 
arose  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  Roman  cities, 
and  the  sees  of  later  foundation  which  were  gradually 
founded,  as  new  lands  were  brought  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Empire  and  the  Church.  Still  the  old 
tradition  w^ent  on  so  far  that  each  bishop  had  his  see 
in  a  city,  and  took  his  name  from  that  city.  Though 
the  German  dioceses  were  of  large  extent,  yet  none  of 
the  German  bishoprics  were  in  strictness  territorial. 

As  regards  more  modern  changes,  the  miniber  of 
dioceses  in  France  was  greatly  lessened  by  the*  con- 
cordat under  the  first  Buonaparte.  But  the  main 
ecclesiastical  landmarks  were  to  a  great  extent  re- 
spected. Thus  the  Archbishop  of  Eouen  keeps  the 
old  extent  of  his  province  and  his  title  of  Primate  of 
Normandy^  but,  of  the  seven  Norman  dioceses,  Lisieitx 
has  been  joined  to  Bayeux  and  Avranches  to  Cou- 
tances^  while  the  boundaries  of  Rouen  and  Evretix 
have  been  changed  to  adapt  them  to  the  modern  de- 
partments. So,  more  lately,  the  great  diocese  of  Le 
Mans  has  been  divided  into  the  two  dioceses  of  Le 
Mans  and  Laval^  answering  to  the  modern  depart- 
ments of  Sarthe  and  Mayenne.  These  are  types  of 
the  kind  of  changes  which  have  been  made  in  other 
parts.  The  Archbishop  of  Lyons  meanwhile  keeps 
his  title  of  Primate  of  all  the  Gauls,  but  both  he  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Rlieims  now  yield  precedence  to 
the  modem  metropohtan  of  Paris. 

In  no  part  of  Christendom  have  the  ecclesiastical 
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CHAP,     divisions  been  more  completely  upset  in  modern  times 
' — ' — ^  than  they  have  been  in  Germany.     The  country  has 

Modern  ec-  •^  f  •' 

ciesiasticai    bccu  mapped  out  afrcsh  to  suit  the  boundaries  of 

divisioiu  of  ^*^ 

SdFrance  P^tchcd-up  modem  kingdoms.  Mainz  and  Trier  are 
no  longer  metropolitan  sees,  while  the  modem  map 
shows  such  novelties  as  an  Archbishop  of  Miinchen 
and  an  Archbishop  of  Freiburg.  Long  before,  under 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  those  parts  of  the  Ger- 
SMwnd^hT  ™^^  kingdom  which  had  become  practically  detached 
lanZ^*'  under  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  underwent  a  complete 
change  in  their  ecclesiastical  divisions.  Cambray  and 
Mechlin  in  the  province  of  Rheims,  and  Utrecht  in  the 

Cambrmy;  ^  -• 

Mechim,  province  of  Koln,  became  metropolitan  sees.  Later 
political  changes  have  made  these  three  cities  members 
of  three  distinct  political  powers. 


§  4.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divmons  of  Spain. 
The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Spanish  peninsula 

Peculiar;-  J  r-  r 

tie«  of        presents  phaanomena  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of 

Spanish  ec-  ■* 

ciesiasticai   Italy,  Gaul,  or  Geraiany-     Jn  Italy   and   Gaul   the 

geography.  . 

ecclesiastical  divisions  go  on  uninterruptedly  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  Western  Germany  must 
count  for  these  purposes  as  part  of  Gaul.  In  eastern 
Germany  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  were  formed  in 
later  times,  as  Christianity  was  spread  over  the  country. 
In  Spain  the  country  must  have  been  mapped  out  for 

Old  divi-  ^ ,        ,  -^  ^  ^^ 

sionsioBt,     ecclesiastical  purposes  quite  as  early  as  Gaul.     But 

and  mapped  ir       r  x  j 

aft^?^^.  ^^  Mahometan  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

tSrSra^  country,  followed  by  the  Christian  reconquest,  caused 

^^  the  old  ecclesiastical  lines  to  be  wiped  out,  and  new 

divisions  had  to  be  traced  out  afresh  as  the  land  was 

gradually  won  back.    The  ecclesiastical  divisions  of 
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Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  simply  re-     ^5^^* 
produce  the  civil  divisions  of  the  period,  as  those  civil  _^j -.. 
divisions  are  only  a  shght  modification  of  the  Eoman  S^^^^'^^^ 
provinces.     Lusitania  and  Bcetica  survived,  with   a  qJ^***" 
slight  change  of  frontier,  both  as  civil  and  as  eccle- 
siastical divisions.     Tarraconensis  was  for  both  pur- 
poses divided  into  three,  Tarraconensis^  Carthagenensis^ 
and  GallcBcia.     As  the  land  was  won  back,  and  as  new 
ecclesiastical  provinces  were  formed,  the  number  was 
greatly  increased,  and  some  of  them  found  their  way 
to  new  sites.     Thus  the  Tarraconensian  province  was 
again  divided  into  three,  those  of  Tarragona^  Zara-  Tarragom, 

Zaragoza, 

goza^  and  Valencia^  answering  nearly  to  the  kingdom  Valencia. 
of  Aragon.  New  Carthage  lost  its  metropohtan  rank 
in  favour  of  the  great  metropolis  of  Toledo^  which  Toledo, 
numbered  Cordova  ^,n(i  Fa/^rfo&Vi  among  its  sufiragans. 
Leaving  out  some  anomalous  districts,  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula  formed  the  provinces  of  Saint  James  of 
ComposteUa,  Burgos^  Seville,  Granada,  with  Braga,  Compo§- 

tella.  Bur- 

Evora,  and  the  later  metropolis  of  Lisbon,  the  last  g«j  Seville, 
three  answering  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     And  Granada, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pyrenees  did  not  form  lSSIL 
an  eternal  boundary  in  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  in 
civil,  geography.  As  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  stretched 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  so  did  the  diocese  of 
Pampehina  ;  and  to  the  west  of  it  the  Gaulish  diocese  Dioceses  of 

,  ,  Pampelur* 

of  Bayonne  took  in  ground  which  is  now  Spanish,  ^^f^y- 
All  these  are  survivals  of  a  time  when,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  later  day,  there  were  no  Pyrenees,  or  when 
at  least  the  same  rulers,  first  Gothic  and  then  Saracen, 
reigned  on  both  sides  of  them. 


ana 

Ea; 
onne. 
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CHAP. 
VII. 

T 

§  5.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  the  British  Islands. 
The  British        The  historical  phaenomena  of  the  British  islands 

islands.  ^  ^  * 

have  points  in  common  with  more  than  one  of  the 
continental  countries.  In  a  very  rough  and  general 
view  of  things,  Britain  has  some  analogies  with  Spain. 
It  is  not  altogether  without  reason  that  in  some 
legendary  stories  the  names  of  Saxons  and  Saracens 
get  confounded.  In  both  cases  a  land  which  had 
been  Christian  was  overrun  by  conquerors  of  another 
creed ;  in  both  a  Christian  people  held  their  ground 
in  a  part  of  the  country ;  in  both  the  whole  land 
was  won  back  to  Christianity,  though  by  different  and 
The  Celtic    cvcu  Opposite  processes  in  the  two  cases.     But  there 

episcopftte. 

is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtic  churches  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  had  anything  hke  the  same  com- 
plete ecclesiastical  organization  as  the  Spanish  churches 
under  the  Goths.  The  Celtic  episcopate  was  of  an 
irregular  and  anomalous  kind,  and,  in  its  most  intelli- 
gible shape,  it  was,  as  was  natural  under  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  not  a  city  episcopate,  hardly  a 
Tribal  territorial  episcopate,  but  one  strictly  tribal.  This  is 
nearly  the  only  fact  in  the  history  of  the  early  Celtic 
churches  which  is  of  any  importance  for  our  purpose. 
It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  traces  of  this  pecu- 
liarity were  handed  on  from  the  Celtic  to  the  Enghsh 
Church.  The  httle  likeness  that  there  is  between  them 
is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Northern  Europe 
generally,  whether  Celtic  or  Teutonic,  a  strictly  city 
episcopate  like  that  of  Italy  and  Gaul  was  something 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be. 

In  truth  the  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  churches  may 


epiaoopacj. 
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fairly  be  left  to  be  matter  of  local  or  of  special  eccle-     chap. 
siastical  inquiry.     Their  effect  on  history  is  slight ;    — * — ' 
their  effect  on  historical  geography  is  still  slighter. 
For  our  purpose  the  ecclesiastical  geography  of  Britain 
may  be  looked  on  as  beginning  with  the.  mission  of 
Augustine.     The   English   Church   was  formed,  and 
the  Welsh,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Churches  were  recon- 
structed, partly  under  its  authority,  altogether  after 
its  model.     In  the  original  scheme  of  Gregory  the  schwneot 
Great,  Britain  was    to  be   divided   into  two  eccle-  the^reat. 
siastical  provinces  nearly   equal  in  extent^  the  two  Two  equal 
metropolitan  chairs  being  placed  in  the  two  great-  inBriuun. 
est  Roman  cities  of  the   island,  London  and  York. 
The  Celtic  churches  were  to  be  brought  under  the 
same  ecclesiastical  obedience  as  the  heathen  English. 
As  Wales  was  to  form  part  of  the  lot  of  the  southern 
metropolitan,  so  Scotland  was  to  form  part  of  the  lot 
of  the  northern.     This  scheme  was  never  fully  carried 
out.     The  circumstances  of  the  conversion  caused  the 
southern  metropolis  to  be  fixed  at  Canterbury  instead 
of  London,  and  the  contemplated  geographical  parti- 
tion of  all  Britain  proved  a  failure.     Wales  was  in- 
deed brought  into  full  submission  to  Canterbury ;  but 
Scotland  was  never  brought  into  the  same  full  sub- 
mission to  York.     The  allegiance  of  the  Scottish  sees  Relation  of 
to  their  Northumbrian  metropolis  was  at  all  times  BishoMto 
very   precarious,  and   it   was   in   the   end   formally 
thrown   off  altogether.     Of  this  came  the   singular 
disproportion   in   the  territorial   extent   of  the  two 
English  ecclesiastical   provinces.     Canterbury,  since  Sutrra- 

^  ^  /  gan  sees  of 

the  English  Church  was  thoroughly  organized,  has  ^|iy''jJ7 
had  a  number  of  suffragans  which  would  be  unusual 
anywhere  on  the  continent,  while  York  has  always 
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CHAP,  had  comparatively  few,  and  for  a  considerable  time 

' — • — '  had  practically  one  only. 

Founda-  The  actual  provinces  and   dioceses   of  England 

eidsting  ^  wef'e  gradually  formed,  as  the  various  Enghsh  king- 

looeses.  ^q^q  embraced  Christianity.     As  a  rule,  each  king- 
dom or  independent  principality  became  a  diocese. 

Territorial  And,  cxccpt  in  the  case  of  a  few  sees  fixed  in  cities 

bishopric.  ^j^.^j^  j^^p^  ^^  something  of  old  Roman  memories, 

the  bishops  were  more  commonly  called  from  the 
people  wlio  formed  their  flock,  than  from  the  cities 
which  in  some  cases  contained  their  chairs.  For  in 
many  cases  the  bishop-settle,  as  our  forefathers  called 
it,  was  not  placed  in  a  city  at  all,  but  in  some  rural 
or  even  solitary  spot.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  that  a  movement  began  which 
systematically  placed  the  ecclesiastical  sees  in  the 
chief  towns  ;  from  that  time  the  civic  title  altogether 
displaces  the  territorial. 

As  Kent  was  the  first  part  of  Teutonic  Britain  to 
accept  Christianity,  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  south 
Canter-       was  fixcd  at  the  East-Kentish  capital  of  Canterbury.  It 
"^'         was  thus  fixed  in  a  city  which  has  at  no  time  held 
that  temporal   preeminence  which  has  in   different 
ages  belonged  to   York,  Winchester,   and   London. 
Rochester.    After  Canterbury  the  earliest  formed  sees  were  Ro- 
chester for   the   under-kingdom  of  West-Kent,   and 
London.      LondoTi  for  the  East-Saxons.     The  independent  con- 
version of  the  West-Saxons  led  to  the  foundation  of 
Dorohester   the  great  diocese  whose  see  was  first  at  Dorchester  on 
cheaie?.'      the  Thames  and  then  at  Winchester^  and  from  which 
weiu,        the  sees  of  Sherborne,    Wells,   and  Ramsbury  were 
gradually   parted   off*.      The  East-Angles   formed   a 
Eimham.     dioccsc  with  its  scc  at  Elmham;  the  Mddle- Angles 
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settled  down,  after  some  shiftings,  into  the  vast  dio-     ^^n^' 
cese  stretching  from   the  Thames  to   the   Humber,  ' — " — ' 
with  its  see,  like  that  of  the  older  West-Saxon  dio- 
cese, at  Dorchester.     The  West-Mercian  lands  formed  ^{^^^ 
the   dioceses  of  the   Hwiccas  at   Worcester^    of  the  Worcester. 
MagesaBtas   at    Hereford^  and  the   great  diocese   of  Hereford. 
Lichfield^  stretching  northward  to  the  Eibble.     The  Lichfield. 
South-Saxons,  whose  bishopric  kept  its  tribal  name 
down  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  had  their  see  at  Selsey. 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  formed  two  dioceses,  with 
their   sees  at    Crediton  and  Bodmin.      Considerable 
changes  were  made  in  the  times  immediately  before 
and  immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest.     The 
bishoprics  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  were  united 
in  the  single  diocese  of  Exeter.     Those  of  Sherborne  loso. '' 
and  Eamsbury  formed  the  new  diocese  of  Salisbury,  fjjg**"^' 
By  an  opposite  process,  the  huge  diocese  of  Lincoln 
was  dismembered  by  the  foundation  of  an  episcopal 
see  at  Ely.     The  sees  of  some  other  dioceses  were  ^^^'  ^^^• 
also   changed,   commonly   according  to    the   conti- 
nental practice  of  placing  the  bishop's  chair  in  the 
chief  city  of  the  diocese.   Then  the  see  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Somerset  was  removed  to  JBath^  that  of  Dor- 
chester to  Lincoln,  that  of  Lichfield,  first  to  Chester  and 
then  to  Coventry,  that  of  East- Angles  first  to  Thetford 
and  then  to  Norwich.  The  Conquest  too  brought  about 
the  more  complete  submission  of  the  four  Welsh  sees,  I^^*^'^ 
Saint  Damd's,  Llandaff,  Bangor,  and  Saint  Asaph,  to 
the  metropoUs  of  Canterbury.     Thus  the  province  of 
Canterbury  with   its   suffragan   sees  was   gradually 
organized  in  the  form  which  it  kept  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First  to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Meanwhile  in  the  northern  province  things  never  York. 
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CHAP,     reached  the  same  regular  organization.     York,  after 


VII. 


'  some   changes,   took  the  position  of  a  metropolitan 
or  Durham,  gee,  with  onc  suffragan,  first  at  Lindisfam  and  then 
Pff«^®'      at   Durham,  and  afterwards    with  another  at  CarU 
isle.     As  the  Scottish  dioceses  broke  off  from  York, 
they  first   acknowledged    a   kind  of  precedence  in 
the  Bishop  of  Saint  Andrews ;  but  it  was  not  till  a 
far  later  time  that  Scotland  was  divided  into   two 
A^idrewB.     Tegular   ecclesiastical   provinces   with  their   sees  at 
Giai^w.     Saint  Andrews  and  Glasgow.     Several  of  the  Scottish 
^*^'         dioceses   always   kept  their  territorial    titles ;  '  their 
sees  were  mostly  fixed  in  small  places ;  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Scottish   royalty,  Dunfermline  and    Stirling 
1684.  ^^^  '  never  attained  episcopal  rank  at  all,  and  Edinburgh 
only  attained  it  in  quite  modern  times.     The  endless 
and   fluctuating   bishoprics   of  Ireland   were  in  the 
twelfth  century  gathered  into  the  four  provinces  of 
iiish^pro-     Armagh^  Dublin^  Cashed  and  Tuam^  answering  to  the 
vinces.        temporal  divisions  of  Ulster^  Leinster,  Munster^  and 
Connaught.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  marked  con- 
tradiction to  continental  practice,  the  chief  see  in  aU 
the  three  British  kingdoms  has  been  placed  in  a  city 
which  has  never  held  the  first  temporal  rank.     Can- 
terbury,  Saint  Andrews,  Armagh,  were   never   the 
temporal  heads  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
York,   Dublin,   Glasgow,   though  metropolitan  sees, 
were  of  secondary  rank,  and  London  and  Winchester 
were  ordinary  bishoprics. 

§  6.  The  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  of  Northern  and 

Eastern  Europe. 

^*^^^on         ^  ^^^  other  parts  of  Europe  which  formed  part 
verted^""  of  the  communion  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  ecclesi- 

hmdfl. 
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astical  divisions  mark  the  steps  by  which  Christianity     chap. 


VII. 


was  spread  either  by  conversion  or  conquest.     They         '     ' 
continued  the  process  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization  of  Eastern  Germany  was  the  beginning. 
As  a  rule,  they  strictly  follow  the  political  divisions 
of  the  age  in  which   they  were  founded.      As  the  J^^Sn" 
Church  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  became  more  p'**^^*^*^ 
settled,  its  bishoprics  parted  off  from  their  allegiance 
to  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  and  each  of  the  three  king- 
doms formed  an  ecclesiastical  province,  whose  boun- 
daries exactly  answered  to  the  earlier  boundaries  of  Lund, 
the  kingdom.     Denmark  had  its  metropolitan  see  at  ^^^^' 
Lund^  in  that  part  of  the  Danish  kingdom  which  geo- 
graphically forms   part  of  the  greater  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  and  which  is  now  Swedish  territory.     Its 
boundary  to  the  south  was  the  Eider,  the  old  frontier 
of  Denmark   and   the  Empire.     The   suffragan  sees 
of  this   province,  among  which  the  specially  royal 
bishopric  of  Roeskild  is  the  most  famous,  naturally 
lie  thicker  on  the  ground  than  they  do  in  the  wilder 
regions  of  the  two  more  northern  kingdoms.     But 
the  Baltic  conquests  of  Denmark  also  placed  part  of 
the  isle  of  EUgen  in  the  province  of  Lund  and  the 
diocese  of  Eoeskild,  and  also  gave  the  Danish  metro- 
politan a  far  more  distant  suffragan  in  the  Bishop  of 
Bevel  on  the  Finnish  gulf.     The  metropolitan  see  of 
Sweden  was  placed  at  Upsala^  and  the  province  was  Upaait. 
carried  by  Swedish  conquest  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf 

o 

of  Bothnia,  where  the  single  bishopric  of  Abo  took 
in  the  whole  of  the  Swedish  territory  in  that  region. 
In  the  like  sort,  the  Norwegian  province  of  Nidaros  Trondiyeiiu 
or  Trondhjem  stretched  far  over  the  Ocean  to  the 
distant  colonies  and  dependencies  of  Norway  in  Ice- 
land, Gtreenland,  and  Man. 
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CHAP.  The  conversion  of  Poland  and  the  conquest  of 


VII. 


-^  Prussia  and  livonia  brought  other  lands  within  the 
Poland,  &c  pale  of  the  Latin  Church  and  her  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization. The  original  kingdom  of  Poland  formed 
Gnezna.  the  province  of  Gnezna^  a  province  whose  boundaries 
were  for  some  centuries  very  fluctuating,  according 
as  Poland  or  the  Empire  was  stronger  in  the  Slavonic 
lands  on  the  Baltic.  Each  change  of  temporal  do- 
minion caused  the  ecclesiastical  frontiers  of  Gnezna 
and  Magdeburg  to  advance  or  fall  back.  The  Silesian 
bishopric  of  Breslau  always  kept  its  old  relation  to 
the  Polish  metropolis,  except  so  far  as  it  was  held  to 
be  placed  under  the  immediate  superiority  of  Eome. 
The  later  union  of  Lithuania  with  the  Polish  kingdom 
added  a  Lithuanian  and  a  Samogitian  bishopric  to  the 
original  Polish  province.  The  earlier  Polish  con- 
quests from  Eussia  formed  a  new  province,  the  Latin 
LeopoL  province  of  Leopol  or  Lemherg^  a  province  whose 
southern  boundaries  advanced  and  fell  back  along 
with  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  which  it 
formed  a  part.  The  conquests  of  the  Teutonic  knights 
in  Prussia  and  Livonia  formed  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
Riga,  vince  of  Riga^  which  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  province  of  Gnezna  in  its  greater  extent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  last  mentioned  belong  to  a  later  stage  of 
European  history  than  that  which  we  have  reached 
in  our  general  narrative.  But  it  seemed  better  to 
continue  the  survey  over  the  whole  of  the  Latin 
Church  in  Europe,  as  the  later  foundations  are  a 
mere  carrying  out  of  the  same  process  which  began 
in  the  earlier.     The  ecclesiastical  divisions  represent 
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the  political  divisions  of  the  time,  whether  those  ^^f^- 
political  divisions  were  Eoman  provinces  or  inde-  ^^ — ' — ' 
pendent  Teutonic  or  Slavonic  kingdoms.  Bnt  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions,  when  once  fixed,  were  more 
lasting  than  the  temporal  divisions,  and  many  dis- 
putes have  arisen  out  of  political  changes  which 
transferred  one  part  of  a  province  or  diocese  from 
one  pohtical  allegiance  to  another.  Since  the  split- 
ting-up  of  the  Western  Church,  the  old  ecclesiastical 
organization  has  altogether  vanished  from  some  coun- 
tries, and  it  has  been  greatly  modified  in  others,  in 
Germany  most  of  all. 

It  seems  hardly  needful  for  the  understanding  of 
European  history  to  carry  our  ecclesiastical  survey 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Latin  Church.     One  of  the 
Polish  provinces,  that  of  Leopol,  has  carried  us  to  the 
borderland  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
and,  if  we  pass  southwards  into  the  Magyar  and  South- 
Slavonic  lands,  we  find  ourselves  still  more  distinctly 
on  an  ecclesiastical  march.  The  Ejngdom  of  Hungary  Hungary, 
formed  two  Latin  provinces,  those  of  Strigonium  or  stngo- 
Gran,  and  of  Kolocza  ;  the  latter  had  a  very  fluctuating  Koiocza. 
boundary  to  the  south.     The  Dalmatian  coast,  the 
borderland  of  all  powers  and  of  all  religions,  formed 
three  Latin  provinces.     Jadera  or  Zara^  on  her  pen-  Daimati*. 
insula,  was  the  head  of  a  small  province  chiefly  made 
up  of  islands.     Another  metropoKtan  had  his  throne 
in  the  very  mausoleum  of  Diocletian,  and  the  province 
of  Spalato  stretched  some  way  inland  over  the  lands  Spaiato. 
which  have  so  often  changed  masters.     To  the  south, 
the  see   of  Ragusa^  the   furthest   outpost   of  Latin  Ragiwa, 
Christendom  properly  so  called,  had,  besides  its  own 
coasts  and  islands,  an  indefinite  frontier  inland.    This 
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CHAP,  marks  the  furthest  extent  to  which  it  is  needful  to 
— ' — '  trace  our  ecclesiastical  map.  It  is  the  furthest  point 
at  which  Latin  Cliristianity  can  be  said  to  be  in  any 
sense  at  home.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
crusading  and  Venetian  conquests  further  to  the  south 
and  east  has  but  httle  bearing  on  historical  geo- 
graphy. But,  within  the  bounds  of  Latin  Christen- 
dom, the  ecclesiastical  divisions  both  of  the  provinces 
and  dioceses  within  the  older  Empire  and  what  we 
may  call  the  missionary  provinces  beyond  it,  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  they  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind  alongside  of  the  political  geography. 
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CHAPTEE  Vin. 


THE   IMPERIAL   KINGDOMS. 


The  division  of  887  parted  off  from  the  creneral  mass     chap. 

.    .  .     .  ?  VIII. 

of  the  Frankish  dominions  a  distinct  Kinqdom  of  the  ' — r^^ 

*^  "^  The  Kinj;- 

East-Franks.  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Frankish  domofthe 
kingdoms,  which,  as  being  distinguished  from  its  fel-  ff^J^^^ 
lows  as  the  Regnum  Teutonicum^  may  be  best  spoken  *~"*^' 
of  as  a  Kingdom  of  Germany.     But  the  lasting  ac- 
quisition of  the  Italian  and  Imperial  crowns  by  the 
German  kings,  and  their  later  acquisition  of  the  king-  Mermngof 
dom  of  Burgundy,  gradually  tended  to  obscure  the  dominthe 

i-^  -I  •  Empire. 

notion  of  a  distinct  German  kingdom.     The  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  was  merged  in  the  idea  of  the  Empire  of 
wliich  it  formed  a  part.     Later  events  too  tended  in 
tlie  same  direction.     The  Italian  kingdom  gradually  The  Empe- 
fell  off  from  any  practical  allegiance  to  its  nominal  i?Sy^Md 
king  the  Emperor.     So  did  the  greater  part  of  the  but  keep' ' 
Burgundian    kingdom.       In    Germany    meanwhile, 
tliough  the  powers  of  tlie  German  kings  wlio  were 
also  Emperors  were  constantly  lessening,  their  autho- 
rity was  never  wholly  thrown  off  till  the  present 
century.     The  Emperors  in  short  lost  their  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Burgundy,  and  kept  their  kingdom  of 
Germany.     In  the  fifteenth  century  the  coronation  of 
the  Emperor  at  Eome  had  become  a  mere  ceremony, 
carrying  with  it  no  real  authority  in  Italy.     In  the 

VOL.  I.  0 
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CHAP,  sixteenth  century  the  ceremony  itself  went  out  of  use. 
^^ — * — '  The  Burgundian  coronation  at  Aries  became  irregular 
Charles  the  at  a  vcry  early  time,  and  it  is  last  heard  of  in  the 
crowned  at  fourteenth  century.     But  the  election  of  the  German 

Aries,  1866.       .  "^ 

kings  at  Frankfurt,  their  coronation,  in  earlier  times 
at  Aachen,  afterwards  at  Frankfurt,  went  on  regularly 
1792.         till  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.     So, 
while  the  national  assemblies  of  Italy  and  Burgundy 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  regularly  held  at 
Endurinoe  all,  whilc  they  went  altogether  out  of  use  at  an  early 
nan  Diet,    time,  the  national  assembly  of  Germany,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  never  ceased  as  long  as  there  was  any 
one  calling  himself  Emperor  or  German  King.     The 
tendency  in  all  three  kingdoms  was  to  spht  up  into 
separate  principalities  and  commonwealths.     But  in 
Germany  the  principalities  and  commonwealths  always 
kept  up  some  show  of  connexion  with  one  another, 
some   show   of  allegiance   to   their  Imperial   head. 
Compari-     In  Italy  and  Burgundy  they  parted  off  altogether. 
J^y,        Some  became   absolutely   independent;    some   were 
Burgundy,  incorporated  with  other  kingdoms  or  became  their 
distant  dependencies ;  some  were  even  held  by  the 
Emperors  themselves  in  some  other   character,  and 
not  by  virtue  either  of  their  Empire  or  of  their  local 
TheEmpire  kingship.     Thus,  as  the  Empire  became  more  and 
with  more  nearly  coextensive  with  the  German  Kingdom, 

erman).  ^^^  distinction  bctwccn  the  two  was  gradually  for- 
gotten. The  small  parts  of  the  other  kingdoms  which 
kept  any  trace  of  their  Imperial  allegiance  came  to 
be  looked  on  as  parts  of  Germany.  In  short,  the 
Western  Empire  became  a  German  kingdom ;  or 
The  Em-  rather  it  became  a  German  Confederation  with  a 
S>me8a  royal  head,  a  confederation  which  stiU  kept  up  the 
forms  and  titles  of  the  Empire.    As  no  German  king 
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received   an  Imperial  coronation  after  Charles   the     chap. 

.  .  viir. 

Fifth,  it  might  in  strictness  be  said  that  the  Empire   — --^ 

c*ame  to  an  end  at  his  abdication.    And  in  truth  from  isse. 

that  date  the  Empire  practically  became   a  purely 

Grerman  power.    But,  as  the  Imperial  forms  and  titles 

still  went  on,  the  Western  Empire  must  be  looked  on 

as  surviving,  in  the  form  of  a  German  kingdom  or 

confederation,  down  to  its  final  fall. 

The  Kingdom  of  Germany  then  may  be  looked  on  Th*  ^^j- 

as  representing  the  Western  Empire,  as  being  what  ^^/l^l^' 

was  left  of  tlie  Western  Empire  after  the  other  parts  e™p"«- 

of  it  had  fallen  away.      But  the  German  kingdom 

itself  underwent,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,,  the  same 

fate  as  the  other  two  Imperial  kinsdomfi.     While  all  Sepuration 

*     ^  ^  ^    ^  of  parts  of 

Italy  and  all  Burgundy,  with  some  very  trifling  ex-  **»«  ^ing- 
ceptions,  fell  away  from  the  Empire,  the  mass  of 
Germany  remained  Imperial.  StiU  large  parts  of 
Germany  were  lost  to  the  Empire  no  less  than 
Italy  and  Burgundy.  A  considerable  territory  on 
the  western  frontier  of  Germany  gradually  fell  away. 
Part  of  this  territory  has  grown  into  independent 
states ;  part  has  been  incorporated  with  the  French 
kingdom.  The  Swiss  Confederation  has  grown  up 
on  lands  partly  German,  partly  Burgundian,  partly 
Italian,  but  of  which  the  oldest  and  greatest  part 
belonged  to  the  German  kingdom.  The  Confedera- 
tion of  the  United  Provinces,  represented  by  the 
modern  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  lay  wholly  ^ 
within  the  old  German  kingdom  :  so  did  the  greater 
j)art  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Belgium.  In  our 
own   day   the   same   tendency    has  been   shown   in 

1  XJnlees  we  except  the  small  part  of  Flanders  held  by  the  Con- 
federation. 

o2 
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CHAP,     south-eastern   as    well   as   south-western   Germany ; 
viii.  .  . 

^- — r-^  several  members  of  the  ancient  kingdom  have  fallen 

Modern  i  a  tt  • 

Aiwtria.      away  to  form  part   of  the   new  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.     But  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
Extension    fi'ontier  the  tendency  to  extension,  with  some  fluctua- 
te the         tions,  has  gone  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 

north-eaat.  '  &  fee  o 

to  our  own  day.     This  tendency  to  lose  territory  to 

tlie  west  and  south,  and  to  gain   territory   to   the 

east  and  north,  had  the  effect  of  gradually  cutting 

Geographi-  off  the  Western  Empire,  as  represented  by  the  Ger- 

cal  contrast 

of  the         man  kingdom,  from  any  close  geographical  connexion 
later  Em-    with  the  earlier  Empire  of  which  it  was  the  his- 

pire.  ^ 

torical  continuation.  The  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  at 
the  time  of  its  final  fall,  contained  but  little  territory 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Trajan.  It 
contained  nothing  which  liad  formed  part  of  the 
Empire  of  Justinian,  save  some  small  scraps  of  terri- 
tory in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  old  Italian 
kingdom. 

§  1.  The  Kingdom  of  Gerynany. 

Change  in  In  tracing  out,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  geo- 

graphy  and  graphical  rcvolutious  of  Germany,  it  will  be  enough 

noiiiencia-      <-^      a  j  ^  o 

tureofGer-  to  look  at  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  mainly  in  their 

many.  '  j  '  j 

European  aspect.  Owing  to  the  gradual  way  in  which 
the  various  members  of  the  Empire  grew  into  prac- 
tical sovereignty — owing  to  the  constant  division  of 
principalities  among  many  members  of  the  same 
family — no  country  has  undergone  so  many  internal 
geographical  changes  as  Germany  has.  In  few  coun- 
tries also  has  the  nomenclature  shifted  in  a  more 
singular  way.  To  take  two  obvious  examples,  the 
an°dmodcrn  ^^^^^^^^  kingdom  of  SaxoTiy  has  nothing  but  its  name 
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in    common  with   the   Saxony  which   was   brought     chap. 
under  Frankish  dominion  by  Charles  the  Great.    The  ^ — > — ' 

•^  ^  Saxony  Mud 

modern  kingdom  of  Bavaria  has  a  large  territory  ii^varia. 
in  common   with  the   ancient  Bavaria;   but  it  has 
gained  so  much  at  one  end  and  lost  so  much  at  the 
other  that  the  two  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  prac- 
tical sense  the  same  country.     The  name  of  AtiMria  Uses  of  the 

11111116 

lias  shifted  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Fraiicia  to  Aiwtri*. 
the  German  mark  against  the  Magyar,  and  it  has 
lately  wandered  altogether  beyond  the  modern  Ger- 
man frontier.      The   name  of  Burgundy  has  borne  Bur^nindy. 
endless  meanings,  both  witliin  the  Empire  and  beyond 
it.     Lastly,  the  ruling  state  of  modern  Germany,  a 
state  stretching  across  the  whole  land  from  east  to 
west,  strangely  bears  the  name  of  the  conquered  and 
extinct  Prussian  race.     Many  of  these  changes  affect  Prussia, 
the  liistory  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  liistory  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  many  of  the  endless  changes  among  the 
smaller  members  of  the  Empire  are  matters  of  purely 
local   interest,  which   belong  to  the  historical  geo- 
graphy of  Germany  only,  and  wliich  claim  no  place 
in  the  liistorical  geography  of  Europe.     I  shall  en- 
deavour therefore  in  the  present  section,  first  to  trace 
carefully  tlie  shiftings  of  the  German  frontier  as  re- 
gards other  powers,  and  then  to  bring  out  sucli,  and 
such  only,  of  the  internal  changes  as  have  a  bearing 
on  the  general  history  of  Europe. 

The  extent  of  the  German  kingdom  as  it  stood  JJj^*Jlj***f 
after  the  division  of  887  has  been  roughly  traced  *^*^"^- 
already.     It  will  now  be  well  to  go  over  its  frontiers 
somewhat  more  minutely,  as  they  stood  at  the  time 
of  final  separation  between  the  Empire  and  the  West- 
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'CHAP.     Frankish  kin<?dom,  the  time  of  final  union  between  the 

VIII.  ^ 

' — • — '  Empire  and  the  East-Frankish  kingdom.     This  marks 

Bonndnries  /»  • 

under  the     the  ffrcat  me  of  the  Saxon  Ottos.     The  frontier  to- 

Ottos,  986-  &  e 

1002.  wards  tlie  Western  kingdom  was  now  fairly  ascer- 

towardflthe  tained,  and  it  was  subject  to  dispute  only  at  a  few 

points.     It  is  hardly  needful  to  insist  again  on  the 

Lothar-       fact  that  all  Lothariugia,  in  the  sense  of  those  days, 

ingia. 

taking  in  all  the  southern  Netherlands  except  the 

French   fief  of  Flanders,  was  now  Imperial.      It  is 

Encroach-    aloncfthis  Huc  that  the  German  border  has  in  later 

nients  of  ^ 

France.  times  most  largely  fallen  back.  Tlie  advance  of 
France  has  touched  Burgundy  more  than  Germany  ; 
but  it  has,  first  swallowed  up,  and  afterwards  partly 
restored,  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  German  kingdom. 

The  Xe-      The  Netherlands  had  been  practically  cut  ofi*  from 

therlands.  \  '^ 

Germany  before  the  annexations  of  France  in  that 
quarter  began ;  they  will  therefore  be  better  spoken 
of  in  another  section.  The  other  points  at  which  the 
frontier  has  fluctuated  on  a  great  scale  have  been 
Lorraine     thc  bordcrlaud  of  Lorraine  —  as  distinguished  from 

and  Elsass.  ,       ,  . 

the  Lower  Lotharimjia  which  has  more  to  do  with 

the   history  of  the   Netherlands — and  the   Swabian 

FiuctuA-      land  of  EUass,     The  Duchy  of  Bar^  the  borderland 

tion;}ofBar.  "^  « 

of  the  borderland,  fluctuated  more  tliaia  once.     After 
1473  its  union  with  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  it  followed  the 

Tlie  Three    fortuucs  of  that  State.     In  the  next  century  came  the 

Bishoprics, 

1552.  annexation  of  the  three  Lotharingian  bishoprics  of 

Afetz^  Toul^  and  Verdun^  which  gave  France  three 
outlying  possessions  within  the  geographical  borders 

Ia)m  of       of  the  Lotharingian  duchy.     In  the  next  century,  as 

Austrian  i         /»     i  i  •        i 

Ki-mtt,  the  result  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  France  obtained 
by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  the  formal  cession  of  these 
conquests,  and  also  the  great  advance  of  her  frontier 
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by  the  dismemberment  of  Elsass.     The  cession  now     chap. 

VIII. 

made  did  not  take  in  the  whole  of  Elsass,  but  only  * — - — ' 
the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria  in 
that  country.  This  cession  still  left  both  Strassburg 
and  various  smaller  towns  and  districts  to  the  Empire ; 
but  it  naturally  opened  the  way  to  further  French 
advances  in  a  land  where  the  frontier  was  so  compli- 
cated and  where  difficulties  were  so  easily  raised  as  to 
treaty-rights.  A  series  of  annexations,  reunions  as  owuiiui 
they  were  called,  gradually  united  nearly  all  Elsass  of  Eisass, 

U  c  1  11      1  111  1679-1789. 

to  France,     otrassburg^  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  seizure  of 
seized  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth   in  time  of  peace,  lesi.  "'*' 
During  the  wars  with  the  same  prince,  the  duchy  of  Seizure  cf 
Lorraine  was  seized  and  restored.     Li  the  next  cen-  i678-i6»7. 
tury  it  was  separated  from  the  Empire  to  become  the  its  final 
life-possession  of  the  Polish  king  Stanislaus,  and  on  neo. 
his  deatli  it  was  finally  added  to  France  just  before  a 
far  greater  series  of  French  annexations  began.     The  Loasofthe 
wars  of  the  French   Revolution,  confirmed  by  the  the  Rhine, 
Peace  of  LunhnUe^  tore  away  from  Germany  and  the 
Empire  all  that  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine.    In 
other  words,  the  Western  Franda^  the  duchy  of  the 
lords  of  Paris,  advanced  itself  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  Gaul  of  Caesar.     This  was  the  last  annexation  of 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  old  German  kingdom. 
It  was  indeed  the  main  cause  of  the  formal  dissolu-  DiMoiution 
tion  of  the  kingdom  which  happened  a  few  years  later.  Kingdom 
The   utter   transformation   of  Germany  within   and  pire,iso6. 
without  which  now  followed  must  be  spoken  of  at  a 
later  stage. 

The  frontier   of  Germany  and  Burgundy,  while  q^^JJJ^**' 
they  still  remained  distinct  kingdoms,  fluctuated  a  ^^E^' 
good  deal,  especially  in  the  lands  which  now  form 


961-1250. 
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CHAP.    Switzerland.     But  this  frontier  ceased  to  be  of  any 
viii.  .         . 

-   »  '  "  practical  importance  when  the  Burgundian  kingdom 

Burgundy    was  United  with  the  Empire.     The  later  history  of 

with  the  .  ^  11.  . 

Empire,  Burguudy,  consisting  of  the  gradual  incorporation  by 
France  of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
growth  of  the  remnant  into  the  western  cantons  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  will  be  told  elsewhere. 

Frontier  of         Towards  Italy  again  the  frontier  was  sometimes 

anTitSy.  doubtful.  Chiavenna^  for  instance,  sometimes  appears 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  as  German  ;  so  do 
the  greater  districts   of  Irent^  Aquileia^  Istria,   and 

The  March-  evcu  VevoTia.     All  thesc  formed  a  marchland,  part  of 

land. 

which  in  the  end  became  definitely  attached  to  Ger- 
Uuion  of     many  and  part  to  Italy.     But  here  again,  as  long  as 

the  v/rownSy 

961-1580.  the  German  and  Italian  crowns  were  united,  and  as 
long  as  their  common  king  kept  any  real  authority  in 
either  kingdom,  the  frontier  was  of  no  great  practical 
importance.  So  in  later  times,  both  before  and  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  question 
has  practically  been  a  question  between  Italy  and  the 
House  of  Austria  rather  than  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
many as  such.  These  changes  also  will  better  come 
in  another  section. 


Eastemand         The   casc   is   quitc   different  with  regard  to  the 

fronUcTi.     eastern  and  northern  frontiers,  on  which  the  really 

greatest  changes  took  place,  and  where  Germany,  as 

Advance      Germany,  made  its  greatest   advances.     Along  this 

of  the 

Empire,  line  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  German  Kingdom 
meant  the  same  thing.  On  this  side  the  frontier  had 
to  be  marked,  so  far  as  it  could  be  marked,  against 
nations  which  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  elder 
Empire.     Here  then  for  many  ages  the  Boman  Ter- 
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minus  advanced  and  fell  back  according  to  the  acci-     chap. 
dents  of  a  long  warfare.  ^ — ■ — 

The  whole  frontier  of  the  kingdom  towards  its 
northern  and  eastern  neighbours  was  defended  by  a 
series  of  marks  or  border  territories  whose  rulers  were 
clothed  with  special  powers  for  the  defence  and  exten- 
sion of  the  frontier.^  They  had  to  guard  the  realm 
against  the  Dane  to  the  north,  and  against  the  Slave 
along  the  whole  remaining  length  of  the  eastern 
frontier,  except  where,  in  the  last  years  of  the  nmth 
century,  the  Magyar  thrust  himself  in  between  tlie 
northern  and  southern  Slaves.     Here  the  frontier,  as  HunjEmnan 

frontier. 

against  Hungary  and  Croatia,  was  defended  by  the 
marks  of  Krain  or  Carniola^  Karnthen  or  Carinthia^ 
and  the  Eastern  or  Austrian  mark  to  the.  north  of  ^^l^ 
them.   This  frontier  has  changed  least  of  all.    It  may,  \'^^« 

o  •' '    change  on 

without  any  great  breach  of  accm-acy,  be  said  to  have  f^^^^ 
remained  the  same  from  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Em- 
perors till  now.     The  part  where  it  was  at  all  fluctu- 
ating was  along  the  Austrian  mark,  rather  than  along 
the  two  marks  to  the  south  of  it.     The  Emperors  Occarfon«i 
claimed,  and  sometimes  enforced,  a  feudal  superiority  Hungary  to 

.  .  the  Km- 

over  the  Hungarian  kings.     But  this  kind  of  pre-  perors. 
carious  submission  does  not  aflect  geography.     Hun- 
gary always  remained  a  separate  kingdom ;  the  Im- 
perial supremacy  was  something  purely  external,  and 
it  was  always  thrown  off  on  the  first  opportunity. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Denmark.     For  a  short  Frontier 
time  a  German  mark  was  formed  north  of  the  Eider.  Denmark. 
But,  when  the  Danish  kingdom  had  grown  into  the  The  Danish 

'  .  Mark,  y34- 

Northem  Empire  of  Cnut,  the  German  frontier  fell  i^^^. 

*  On  the  marks,  see  Waitz,  Deutsche   Ver/assun^sgeschichte, 
vii.  62,  et  seq. 
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CHAP,     back  here  also,  and  the  Eider  remained  the  boundary 

VIII.  '  ^  '' 

of  the  Empire  till  its  fall.     As  with  Hungary,  so  with 


Boundaiy 

of  the         Denmark  :  more  than  one  Danish  king  became  the 

Eider.  '  .  °. 

1027-180G.   man  of  Caesar ;  but  here  again  the  precarious  acknow- 

Occasional 

homage  of    ledgcmcnt  of  Imperial  supremacy  had  no  effect  on 

Kings.        geography. 

Slavonic  It   is   in  the  intermediate  lands,  along   the  vast 

frontier.  ^ 

frontier  where  the  Empire  marched  on  the  northern 
Slavonic  lands,  that  the  real  historical  geography  of 

Floctuation  ^^        n  xt  i       i  i 

of  territory.  Germany  lies  for  some  ages.     Here  the  boundary  was 

ever  fluctuating.     At  the  time  of  the  division  of  887, 

luvo^f    the  Slaves  held  all  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe  and  a  good 

occupauon.  ^^^j   ^^   ^l^^  wcst.      How  far  they   had  during   the 

Wandering  of  the  Nations  stepped  into  the  place  of 
earlier  Teutonic  inhabitants  is  a  question  which  be- 
longs to  another  field  of  inquiry.  We  must  here 
start  from  the  geographical  fact  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  modern  states  of  Europe  began  to  form 
themselves,  the  Slaves  were  actually  in  possession  of 
the  great  north-eastern  region  of  modem  Germany. 
Their  special  mention  will  come  in  their  special  place ; 
we  must  here  mark  that  modern  Germany  has  largely 
formed  itself  by  the  gradual  conquest  and  coloniza- 
tion of  lands  which  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 

2^^  were  Slavonic.  The  German  kingdom  spread  itself 
far  to  the  north-east,  and  German  settlements  and 
Gennan  influences  spread  themselves  far  beyond  the 
formal  bounds  of  the  German  kingdom.  Three  special 
instruments  worked  together  in  bringing  about  this 

d^m^^^  end.  The  Saxon  Dukes  came  first.  In  after  times 
came  the  great  league  of  German  cities,  the  famous 

^^  Hansa  which,  like  some  other  bodies  originally  com- 

jianmi.       mcrcial,  became  a  political  power,  and  which  spread 
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Gennan  influences  over  the  whole  of  the  shores  of  the    chap. 

VIII. 

Baltic.  Along  with  them,  from  the  thirteenth  cen-  ' — »-— ' 
tury  onwards,  worked  the  great  military  order  of  the  tonicOnier. 
Teutonic  knights.  Out  of  their  conquests  came  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  Prussian  state,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  German  rule  and  the  German  speech  over  much 
which  in  modern  geography  has  become  Russian.  In 
a  history  of  the  German  nation  all  these  causes  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  together  as  joint  instruments 
towards  the  same  end.  In  a  purely  geographical  view 
the  case  is  different.  Some  of  these  influences  concern 
the  formation  of  the  actual  German  kingdom ;  others 
have  geographically  more  to  do  with  the  group  of 
powers  more  to  the  north-east,  the  Slavonic  states  of 
Poland  and  Eussia,  and  their  Lithuanian  and  Finnish 
neighbours.  The  growth  and  fall  of  the  military 
orders  will  therefore  most  naturally  come  in  another 
section.  We  have  here  to  trace  out  those  changes 
only  which  helped  to  give  the  German  kingdom  the 
definite  geographical  extent  which  it  held  for  some 
centuries  before  its  final  fall. 

Beginning  at  the  north,  in  the  lands  where  Ger- 
man, Slave,  and  Dane,  came  into  close  contact,  in 
Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  the  modern  Holstein^  the 
Slaves  held  the  western  coast,  and  the  narrow  Saxon  The  Saxon 

Mark. 

mark  fenced  off  the  German  land.     The  Saxon  dukes 
of  the   house  of  Billung   formed  a  German  mark,  ^\^ 
which  took  in  the  lands  reaching  from  the  Elbe  to  I'J^  ^^ 
the  strait  which  divides  the  isle  of  EUgen  from  the 
mainland.     But  this  possession  was  altogether  pre- 
carious.   It  again  became  a  Slavonic  kingdom ;  then  Jjjj^^'"*' 
it  was  a  possession  of  Denmark  ;  it  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  definitely  becoming  part  of  the  German  realm 
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till  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chief  state  in  these 
lands  which  has  lasted  till  later  times  is  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg^  the  rulers  of  which,  in  its  two  modern 
divisions,  are  the  only  modern  princes  who  directly 
represent  an  old  Slavonic  royal  house.  Meanwhile  a 
way  was  opened  for  a  vast  extension  of  German  in- 
fluence through  the  whole  North,  by  the  growth  of 
the  city  of  Lubeck.  Twice  founded,  the  second  time 
by  Henry  the  Lion  Duke  of  Saxony,  it  gradually  be- 
came the  leading  member  of  the  great  merchant 
League.  To  the  south  of  these  lands  come  those 
Slavonic  lands  which  have  grown  into  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Saxony  and  the  central  parts  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  These  were  specially  march- 
lands,  a  name  which  some  of  them  have  kept  down 
to  our  own  day.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg  in  its 
various  divisions,  the  mark  of  Lausitz  or  Lusatia^ 
where  a  Slavonic  population  still  lingers,  and  the 
mark  of  Meissen^  long  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
times  when  these  lands,  which  afterwards  came  to 
play  so  great  a  part  in  the  internal  history  of  Ger- 
many, were  still  outlying  and  precarious  possessions 
of  the  German  realm. 

To  the  south-east  lay  the  Bohemian  lands,  whose 
history  has  been  somewhat  different.  The  duchy, 
afterwards  kingdom,  of  Bohemia  became,  early  in 
the  tenth  century,  a  fief  of  the  German  kingdom. 
From  that  time  ever  afterwards,  save  during  one 
moment  of  passing  Pohsh  annexation,  it  remained 
one  of  its  principal  members,  ruled,  as  long  as  tlie 
Empire  lasted,  by  princes  holding  electoral  rank.  The 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  itself  have  hardly  varied 
at  all.     The  dependent  marchland  of  Moravia  to  tlie 
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cast,  the  remnant  of  the  great  Moravian  kingdom  ^y^f- 
whose  history  will  come  more  fittingly  in  another  ^^^  ' 
(chapter,  fluctuated  for  a  long  while  between  Hun- 
garian, Polish,  and  Bohemian  supremacy.  But  from 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  it  remained 
under  Bohemian  rule,  and  therefore  under  Imperial 
superiority.     To  the  east  of  this  nearer  zone  of  Sla-  More  di»- 

,  ,  .       tantSU- 

vonic  dependencies  lay  another  ranee  of  Slavonic  vonic 
states,  some  of  which  were  gradually  incorporated 
with  the  German  kingdom,  while  others  remained 
distinct  down  to  modern  times.  Pomerania  on  the  Pomerania. 
]ialtic  coast  is  a  name  which  has  often  changed  both 
its  geograpliical  extent  and  its  poUtical  allegiance. 
Originally  a  province  or  dependency  of  Poland,  in 
the  end  it  took  its  place  on  the  map  in  the  form 
of  two  duchies,  ruled,  like  Mecklenburg,  by  native  Native 

princes 

princes  under  Imperial  supremacy.     South  of  Pome-  go  oiu 
rania,  the   German  march   bordered   on   the   more 
distinctively  Pohsh  land,  and  between   Poland   and  Polish 
Hungary  lay  the  northern  Croatia  or  Chrobatia,   The 
German  supremacy  seems  sometimes   to  have  been 
extended  as  far  as  the  Wartha,  and,  in  the  Chrobatian 
land,  even  beyond  the  Vistula.  But  this  extension  was 
quite  momentary ;  Poland  grew  up,  like  Hungary,  as  occasional 
a  kingdom,  some  of  whose  dukes  and  kings  admitted  the  Poiiah 
the  Imperial  supremacy,  but  which  gradually  became 
wholly  independent.     The  border  province  of  Silesia,  siiesia 

.  .  Polish,  999. 

after  some  fluctuations  between  Bohemia  and  Poland, 
l)ecame  definitely  Polish  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  Afterwards  it  was  divided  into  several 
j)rincipalities,  whose  dukes  passed  under  Bohemian  Bi.hemifln, 
vassalage,  and  so  became  members  of  the  Empire. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  some  ages,  a  boundary  was 
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CHAP,  drawn   between  Germany  and  Poland  which   lasted 

VIII.  .  .  .  '' 

' — • — '  down  to  modern  tmies. 


Extenrion  The  lesult  of  this  survey  is  to  show  how  great, 

pire  to  the  and  at  the  same  time  how  gradual,  was  the  extension 
of  the  German  power  eastward.  A  Boman  Empire 
with  a  long  Baltic  coast  was  something  that  had 
never  been  dreamed  of  in  earlier  days.  If  the  exten- 
sion of  the  German  name  was  but  the  recovery  of 
long  lost  Teutonic  lands,  the  extension  to  them  of 
the  Imperial  name  which  had  become  identified  with 
The  sia-  Germany  was  at  least  wholly  new.  In  all  the  lands 
pjrman-  now  auncxcd,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  districts, 
German  annexation  meant  German  colonization,  and 
the  assimilation  of  the  surviving  inhabitants  to  the 
speech  and  manners  of  Germany.  Colonists  were 
brought,  specially  from  the  Frisian  lands,  by  whose 
means  the  Low-Dutch  tongue  was  spread  along  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic.  German  cities 
were  founded.  The  marchlands  grew  into  powerful 
German  states.  At  last  one  of  these  marchlands, 
united  with  a  German  conquest  still  further  cut  off 
from  the  heart  of  the  old  German  realm,  has  grown 
into  a  state  which  in  our  own  days  has  become  the 
Imperial  power  of  Germany. 

Internal  The  internal  geography  of  the  German  kingdom 

^^-  is  the  greatest  difficulty  of  such  a  work  as  the  present. 
To  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  as  against 
other  kingdoms  is  comparatively  easy ;  but  to  trace 
out  the  endless  shiftings,  the  unions  and  the  divisions, 
of  the  countless  small  principalities  and  common- 
wealths which  arose  within  the  kingdom,  would  be 
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a  hopeless  attempt.     Still  the  growth  of  the  dukes,     chap. 
counts,  and  other  princes  of  Germany  into  indepen-  ' — > — 

.  .       ,  ,  .  Growth  of 

dent  sovereigns  is  the  great  feature  of  German  history,  the  prind 
as  the  consequent  wiping  out  of  old  divisions,  and 
shifting  to  and  fro  of  old  names,  is  the  special  feature 
of  German  historical  geography.     The  dying  out  of  changes  in 
the   old   names  has   an  historical  interest,  and  the  tun. 
growth  of  the  new  powers  which  have  supplanted 
them  has  both  an  historical  and  a  poUtical  interest. 
It  is  specially  important  to  mark  that  the  two  powers  ongin  of 
which  have  stood  at  the  head  of  Germany  in  modern  Austria, 
times  in  no  way  represent  any  of  the  old  divisions  of 
the   German  name.     They  have  grown  out  of  the 
outlying  marks  planted  against   the  Slave  and  the 
Magyar.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg^  the  mark  against 
the  Slave,  has  grown  into  the  kingdom  of  Prussia^ 
the  Imperial  state  of  Germany  in  its  latest  form.  The 
Eastern  mark,  the  mark   against  the  Magyar,  has 
grown  into  the  archduchy  which  gave  Germany  so 
many  kings,  into  the   so-called  Austrian  '  empire,' 
into  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  of  our  own  day.  Analogies 
The  growth  of  Brandenburg  or  Prussia  again  affords  Branden- 
an  instructive  comparison  with  the  growth  of  Wessex  other 

march' 

in  England,  of  France  in  Gaul,  of  Castile  in  Spain,  lands. 
we  might  even  add,  of  Home  in  her  first  advance  to 
the  headship  of  kindred  Latium.     In  all  these  cases 
alike,  it  has  been  a  marchland  which  has  come  to  the 
front  and  has  become  the  head  of  the  united  nation 

Starting  from  the  division  of  887,  we  shall  find  The  great 
several  important  landmarks  in  the  history   of  the  under  the 

Saxon  and 

German  kingdom  which  may  help  us  in  this  most  Frankiah 

^  ./  r  Kings,  919 

difficult   part  of  our  work.     Under  the  Saxon  and  ^^^6. 
Frankish  kings,  while  the  kingdom  is  enlarged  by 
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(?HAP.     Slavonic  conquests  to  the  east  and  by  the  definite  ad- 

VIII.  .  ^       .      ,  ^ 

' — ^ —  hesion  of  Lotharingia  to  the  west,  the  great  duchies 

still  form  the  main  internal  divisions.     The  kingdom 

is  still  made  up  of  the  four  duchies  of  the  Eastern 

Francia,  Saxony,  Alemannia   and  Bavaria,  together 

Decline  of    with  the  great  borderland  of  Lotharingia.      Under 

under  the    the  Swabiau  kings  we  see  the  break-up  of  the  ureat 

Swabian  .  r  c* 

Kin^s,        duchies.     In  the  case  of  Saxony  the  process  which 
was  everywhere  silently  and  gradually  at  work  was 
formally  carried  out  in  the   greatest  case  of  all  by 
Kndofthe   Imperial  and  national  authority.    The  Gauverfassuiig^ 
«»^r        the  immemorial  system  of  Teutonic  communities,  now 
tireitorid    fi^3.11y  changes  into  a  system  of  territorial  principah- 
Prinapaii-   |.j^g^  brokcu  ouly  by  the  many  free  cities  and  the  few 
(irowtb  of    free  districts  which  owned  no  lord  but  the  King.     In 
powers.       the   twelfth   century  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the 
i2o4-i6i2.   pQ^y^ps  -which  became  chief  at  a  later  day,  the  powers 
of  the  eastern  marchland.     Here  lay  Saxony  in  the 
later  sense,  a  power  of  no  small  moment  in  German 
and  even  in  European  history,  but  which  has  been 
altogether  overshadowed  by  two  other  powers  of  the 
eastern  frontier.      The   twelfth  century  is   specially 
marked   as    the  time   when   the    two  states  which 
have  had  most  to  do  with  the  making  or  unmaking 
of  modern   Germany   begin   to  find   their   place   in 
history.     It  is  then  that  the  two  great  marchlands  of 
Brandenburg  and  Austria  begin  to  take  their  place 
among  the  leading  powers  of  the  German  kingdom. 
The  time  from  the  so-called  Inten^egnum  to  the  legis- 
lation under  Maximilian  is  marked  by  the  further 
Growth  of    growth  of  thcsc  powers.    It  is  further  marked  by  the 
of  Austria,   beginning  of  that  connexion  of  the  Austrian  duchy, 
and  of  the  Imperial  crown  itself,  with  lands  beyond 
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the  bounds  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  which     chap. 

.  VIII. 

led  in  the  end  to  the  special  and  anomalous  position  - — r  — 
of  the   House   of  Austria   as   an   European   power. 
During  the  same  period  comes  the  practi(*al  separa-  Scpanition 
tion  of  Switzerland  and  the   Netherlands   from   the  und,  i4?o- 

164H. 

German  kinordom.     In  short,  it  was  durin<?  this  ai'e  oftheNe- 

^      ,       ,  '  eft       therlandH, 

that  Germany  in  its  later  aspect  was  formed.  The  i4»o-i6iK 
legislation  of  Maximilian's  reign,  the  attempts  w^hich  Legislation 
were  then  made  to  bring  the  kingdom  to  a  greater  imiiian. 

^  ,         ^  ^  1496-1612. 

degree  of  unity,  have  left  their  mark  on  geography 
in  the  division  of  Germany  into  circles.  This  division,  piviwon 
though  it  was  not  thoroughly  complete,  tliough  it  1500-1612. 
did  not  reach  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  was 
strictly  an  administrative  division  of  the  kingdom 
itself  as  such ;  but  the  mapping  out  of  the  circles, 
the  difference  of  which  in  point  of  size  is  remarkable, 
was  itself  affected  by  the  geographical  extent  of  the 
dominions  of  the  princes  who  held  lands  within  them.  Thirty 

i^i  .      1  •  i»  •  ^        Years' War, 

The  Circles  were,  m  a  taint  way,  a  return  to  the  i6i8-i648. 
ancient  duchies,  the  names  of  which  were  to  some 
extent  kept  on.  The  two  Saxon  circles.  Upper  and 
Lower,  and  the  three  circles  of  Franconia^  Swabia^ 
and  Bavaria^  all  kept  ancient  names,  and  most  of 
them  kept  some  measure  of  geographical  connexion 
with  the  ancient  lands  whose  names  they  bore.  The 
other  circles,  those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bhine^  of 
West/alia^  Austria^  and  Burgundy — the  last  name  being 
used  in  a  sense  altogether  new — arose  out  of  later 
changes. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  marked   in  German 
history  by  the  results  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  of  Powem 

"IT  X  •  I'll      holding 

Other  changes.  Its  most  important  geographical  result  lapda 

within  and 

>vas  to  carry  on  the  process  which  had  begun  with  the  without 

•^  *  °  Germany. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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Austrian  House,  the  growth  of  powers  holding  lands 
both  within  and  without  the  Empire.  Thus,  besides  the 
union  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  with  the  Austrian 
archduchy,  the  King  of  Sweden  now  held  lands  as  a 
prince   of    the   Empire,   and   the   same   result  was 
brought  about  in  another  way  by  the  union  of  the 
Electorate  of  Brandenburg  with  the  Duchy  of  Prussia. 
This,  and  other  accessions   of  territory,  now  made 
Brandenburg  as  distinctly  the  first  power  of  northeri) 
Germany  as  Austria  was  of  southern  Germany,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  rivalry  of  these  two 
powers  becomes  the  chief  centre,  not  only  of  German 
but  of  European  poUtics.     The  union  of  the  Electo 
rate   of  Hannover  under  the   same  sovereign   with 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  further  increased  the 
number  of  princes  ruling  both  within  Germany  and 
without  it.     Lastly,  the  wars  of  the  latter  years  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteentli 
century  led  to  the  dissolution  alike  of  the  German 
kingdom  and  of  the  Eoman  Empire.     Then,  after  a 
time  of  confusion  and  foreign  occupation,  comes  the 
formation  of  a  Confederation  with  boundaries  nearlv 
the  same  as  the  later  boundaries  of  the   kingdom. 
But  the  Confederation  itself  now  appears  as  something 
quite  subordinate  to  its  two  leading  members.     Ger- 
many, as  such,  no  longer  counts  as  a  great  European 
power,  but  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  two  chief  holders 
at  once  of  German  and  of  non-German  lands,  stand 
forth   among  the   chief  bearers  of  European   rank. 
Lastly,  the  changes  of  our  own  day  have  given  us  an 
Imj)erial  Germany  with  geographical  boundaries  alto- 
gether new,  a  Germany  from  which  the  south-eastern 
German  lands  are  cut  off,  while  the  Polish  and  other 
non-German  possessions  of  Prussia  to  the  north- east 
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have  become  an  integral  part  of  the  new  Empire,  chap. 
The  task  of  the  geographer  is  thereby  greatly  sim- 
plified. Down  to  the  last  changes,  one  of  his  greatest 
difficulties  is  to  make  his  map  show  with  any  clear- 
ness what  was  the  extent  of  the  German  Kingdom 
or  Confederation,  and  at  the  same  time  what  was  the 
extent  of  the  dominions  of  those  princes  who  held 
lands  both  in  Germany  and  out  of  it.  By  the  last 
arrangements  this  difficulty  at  least  is  altogether  taken 
away. 


Under  the  Saxon  and  Frankish  Kings,  then,  the  Germany 

under  the 

old  names,  marking  the  great  divisions  of  the  German  s«xon  and 

'  .  .  Prankish 

people,  still  keep  their  predominance.     All  smaller  Empire, 
divisions  are  still  subordinate  to  the  great  duchies.  The^reat 

DuchieA. 

Among  these,  the  kernel  of  the  kingdom,  the  Eastern  Eastern 

-ry  ..,  ^  ,  ,  i*<iii*i       FrHnciacut 

Franaa^  is  the  only  one  whose  boundaries  had  little  off  from  ex- 

tenidun. 

or  no  chance  of  being  extended  or  lessened  at  the  cost 
of  foreign  powers.  It  had  the  smallest  possible  frontier 
towards  the  Slave.    On  the  other  hand,  Saxony  has  an  Frontier 
ever  fluctuating  boundary  against  the  Slave  and  the  KxontV 
Dane ;  Bavaria  inarches  upon  the  Slave,  the  Magyar,  and  Aie- 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  while  Alemannia  has  a 
shifting  frontier  towards  botli  Burgundy  and  Italy. 
Lotharingia,  and  Burgundy  after  its  annexation,  are  Expowd 
the  lands  wliich  lie  exposed  to  aggression  from  the  FTtiw "  ** 
West.     It  is  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  that,  of  the  Burgumiy. 
four  duchies  which  preserved  the  names  of  the  four 
great  divisions  of  the  German  nation,  the  Eastern  vani!ihin»r 
Francia  is  the  one  which  has  most  utterly  vanished 
from  the  modern  map  and  frcmi  modern  memory 
Another  cause  may  have  strengthened  its  tendency  to 
vanish.     The  policy  of  the  kings  forbade  that  the 

p  2 
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CHAP.     Frankish  duchy  should  become  the  abiding  heritage 

— r-^  of  any  princely  family.  The  ducal  title  of  the  Eastern 

niaBticai      Fraucia  was  at  two  periods  of  its  history  borne  by 

ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  persons  of  the  Bishops  of 

Wurzhurg  ;  but  it  never  gave  its  name,  like  Saxony 

Analogy      and  Bavaria,  to   any  ruUng   house.      The   English 

wenex.      studcut  wiU  uoticc  the  analogy  by  which,  among  all 

the  ancient  English  kingdoms,  Wessex,  the  cradle  of 

the  English  monarchy,  is  the  one  whose  name  has 

most  utterly  vanished  from  modem  memory. 

The  only  way  to  grasp  the  endless  shiftings  and 

divisions  of  the  German  principalities,  so  as  to  give 

anything  hke  a  clear  general  view,  will  be  to  take  the 

great  duchies,  and  to  point  out  in  a  general  way  the 

steps  by  which  they  spht  asunder,  and  the  chief  states 

of  any  historical  importance  which  rose  out  of  their 

divisions.     To  begin  with  the  greatest,  the  duchy  of 

SMconv;it8  Saxony  consisted  of  three  main  divisions,  Westfalia^ 

rion8,We8t.  Engern  or  Angria^  and  Eastfalia,     Thuringia  to  the 

Antrim,      south-cast,  and  the  Frisian  lands  to  the  north-west, 

EastfaliA.  .  ' 

may  be  looked   on   as   in  some  sort  appendages  to 

the  Saxon  duchy.     The  duchy  was  capable  of  any 

amount  of  extension  towards  the  east,  and  the  lands 

Growth  of    gradually  won  from  the  Wends  on  this  side  were  all 

theexpenie  lookcd  ou  as  additions  made  to  the  Saxon  territorv. 

of  the  "^ 

Slaves.       But  the  great  Saxon  duchy  was  broken  up  at  the  fall 

Break-upof  of  Hcury  the  Lion.     The  archiepiscopal  Electors  of 

1182-119^!'  Kiiln  received  the  title  of  Dukes  of  West/alia  and 

Duchy  of    Engern.     But  in  the  greater  part  of  those  districts 

the  grant  remained  merely  nominal,  though  the  ducal 

title,  with  a  small  actual  Westfalian  duchy,  remained 

to  the  electorate  till  the  end.     The  name  of  Saxony^ 
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as  a  geographical  expression,  now  clave  to  the  Eastfalian    chap. 
remnant  of  the  old  duchy,  and  to  Thurinjria  and  the  ^ — .-^ 

•^  ^  New  ufie  of 

Slavonic  conquests  to  the  east.     In  the  later  division  the  name 

^  Saxony. 

of  Germany  these  lands  formed  the  two  circles  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony ;  and  it  was  within  their  The  Saxon 
limits  that  the  various  states  arose  which  have  kept 
on  the  Saxon  name  to  our  own  time. 

From  the  descendants  of  Henry  the  Lion  himself, 
and  from  the  allodial  lands  which  they  kept,  the 
Saxon  name  passed  away,  except  so  far  as  they  be- 
came part  of  the  Lower-Saxon  circle.  They  held 
their  place  as  princes  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  as 
Dukes   of  Saxony,  but   as  Dukes  of  Brunswick^  a  Duebrof 

Bnmiiwick. 

house  which  gave  Rome  one  Emperor  and  England 

a  dynasty  of  kingrs.     After  some  of  the  usual  divi-  itscUvi- 

.  .....  8ion,1203. 

sions,  two  Brunswick  principalities  finally  took  their 
place  on  the  map,  those  of  Lunehurg  and  Wolfenbiittel^  Lttneburff 
the  latter  ha\dng  the  town  of  Brunswick  for  its  capi-  buttei. 
tal.     The  LUneburg  duchy  grew.     Late  in  the  seven-  Laneburp 
teenth  century  it  was  raised  to  the  electoral  rank,  and  bSiopriw 

of  Bremen 

early  in  the  next  century  it  was  finally  enlarged  by  ^^ 
the  acquisition  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Ver-  ^^^l^!^ 
den.    Thus  was  formed  the  Electorate,  and  afterwards  ^1^?^; 

'  nover  or 

Kingdom,  of  Hannover^  while  the  simple  ducal  title  lSSfk!^ 

remained  with  the  Brunswick  princes  of  the  other  ^^^'^' 
line. 

The  Saxon  name  itself  altogether  withdrew  in  the  P>«  ^^"^ 

o  Saxony. 

end  from  the  old  Saxony  to  the  lands  conquered  from 
the  Slave.  On  the  fall  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  cut  short  by  the  grant  to  the  archbishops 
of  Koln,  was  granted  to  Bernhard  of  Ballensted,  the  Bemhard 

'  ^  duke  of 

founder  of  the  Ascanian  House.     Of  the  older  Saxon  Saxony, 
land  his  house  kept  only  for  a  while  the  small  district 
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CHAP,     north  of  the  Elbe  which  kept  the  name  of  Saclistm- 

VIII.  .        . 

' — • —   Lauenburq.  and  which  in  the  end  became  part  of  the 

Sachsen-  ^  .  .       .        ^ 

LaueDburg.  Hannovcr  electorate,  But  in  Thuringia  and  the  con- 
qiiered  Slavonic  lands  to  the  east  of  Thuringia  a  new 
Saxony  arose,  wliich  kept  on  somewhat  of  the  Euro- 
pean position  of  the  Saxon  name  down  to  modern 
times.  The  new  Saxony,  with  Wittenberg  for  its 
capital,  grew,  through  the  addition  of  Thuringia  and 
Meissen^  into  the  Saxon  electorate  which  played  so 
great  a  part  during  the  three  last  centuries  of  the 
existence  of  the  German  kingdom.  But  in  Saxony 
too  the  usual  divisions  took  place.  Lauenburg  parted 
1423.  off;  so  did  the  smaller  duchies  which  still  keep  the 
and  unions.  Saxou  uamc.  The  ducal  and  electoral  dignities  were 
1547.  divided,  till  the  two,  united  under  the  famous  Maurice, 
formed  the  Saxon  electorate  as  it  stood  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  sliort  a  new  state,  one 
which  had  succeeded  to  the  Saxon  name,  but  whicli 
in  no  other  way  represented  the  Saxony  whose  con- 
quest cost  so  many  campaigns  to  Charles  the  Great. 

The  Mark  Auothcr  powcr  which  arose  in  the  marchland  of 

burg.      "  Saxon  and  Slave,  to  the  nortli  of  Saxony  in  the  later 

sense,  was  the  land  known  specially  as  the  Mark\  the 

groundwork  of  tlie  power  which  has  in  our  own  day 

risen  to  the  head  of  Germany.     The  North  Mark  of 

Saxony  became  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.     In  the 

Reign  of      twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  under  Albert  the 

Bear,  1134-  Bcar  and  his  house,  the  Mark  greatly  extended  itself  at 

Union  with  tl^G  expense  of  the  Slaves.  United  for  a  time  with  tlie 

137^4*15.    kingdom  of  Bohemia,  it  passed  into  the  house  of  the 

House  of     Burggraves  of  N'umberg,  that  House  of  Hohenzollem 

lera,  1416"    wliich  has  grown  step  by  step  till  it  has  reached  Im- 
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perial  rank  in  our  own  day.     The  power  thus  formed     chap. 
presently  acquired  a  special  character  by  the  acquisi-  ^ — •-^ 
tion  of  what  may  be  called  a  German  land  out  of 
Germany,  a  land  which  afterwards  gave  its  princes  a 
higher  title,  and  which  by  its  geographical  position 
led   irresistibly  to  a  further   increase   of  territoiy. 
Early  in  the   seventeenth    century  the   Electors  of 
Brandenburg  acquired  by  inheritance  the  Duchy  of  Union  of 
Priinma^  that  is  Eastern  Prussia,  a  fief,  not  of  the  burg  and 
Empire  but  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  which  lay  i«n-i(ii;?. 
geographically  apart  from  their  strictly  German  do- 
minions. The  common  sovereign  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia  was  thus  the  man  of  two  lords;  but  the  Great  i^^c. 

l^russia  in- 

Elector  Frederick  William  became  a  wholly  indepen-  Jj®^°j^^"' 
dent  sovereijrn  in  his  duchy,  and  his  son  Frederick  ^^^^'*  ^«- 

o  J '  comes 

took  on  himself  the  kingly  title  for  the  land  which  j^jSf.*^*"*^ 
was  thus  freed  from  all  homage.  Both  before  and 
after  the  union  with  Prussia,  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
denburg continued  largely  to  increase  their  German 
dominions.  A  temporary  possession  of  the  principality  i528-iG2a 
of  Jdgerndorf  in  Silesia,  unimportant  in  itself,  led  to 
jrreat  events  in  later  times.    The  acquisition,  at  various  westfaiian 

^  ^  poM8e««i(tn» 

times  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  Cleve  and  other  ofsranden- 

•^  '  ^  burij,  16 J  4- 

outlying   Westfalian  lands,  which   were  further  in-  jL'lJgiij^^ 

creased  in  the  next  century,  led  in  the  same  way  to 

the  modern  dominion  of  Prussia  in  western  Germany. 

But  the  most  solid  acquisition  of  Brandenburg  in  this  Acquisi- 

age   was   that   of  Eastern   Pomerania.  to   which  a  romerania, 

.  1G38-164H. 

further  increase  of  territory,  including  the  town  of 
Stettin,  was   added  after  the  wars  of  Charles  the  i7i3-nis). 
Twelfth  of  Sweden.     The  events  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  also  increased  the  dominions  both  of  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring 
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CHAP,     ecclesiastical  princes.     The  later  acquisitions  of  the 

;— -> — '  House  of  Hohenzollern,  after  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
Later  nc- 

Sfpl^a.  ^^^iburg  had  taken  the  kingly  title  from  their  Prussian 
duchy,  concern  Prussia  as  an  European  power  at 
least  as  much  as  they  concern  Brandenburg  as  a 
German  power.     Yet  their  proper  place  comes  in  the 

German       historv  of  Germany.     Unlike  the  other  princes  who 

character  of  ...  . 

the  Prua-     lield  lands  within  and  witliout  the  German  kingdom, 

»inn  Mon-  *^ 

archy.        ^]iq  Kiugs  of  Prussia  and  ^Electors  of  Brandenburg 
liave   remained   essentially   German  princes.     Their 
acquisitions    of    territory    out    of   Germany    have 
all   been  in   fact    enlargements,   if  not   of   the   soil 
of  Germany,  at  least  of  the  sphere  of  German  in- 
fluence.    And,  at  last,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fate 
of  the  rival  House  of  Austria,  the  whole  Prussian  do- 
minions have  been  incorporated  with  the  new  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  form  the  immediate  dominion  of  its 
Spread  of     Imperial  head.      The  outward  sign  of  this  special 
p^ia.      position  of  Brandenburg,  as  compared  with  Holstein 
or  Austria,  is  the  strange  extension  of  the  Prussian 
name.     Nothing  of  the  same  kind  has  taken  place  in 
the  case  of  the  dominions  of  the  other  princes  wlio 
held   both   German   and   non-German   lands.      The 
Duke  of  Holstein  was  King  of  Denmark,  but  Hol- 
stein did  not  come  to  be  called  Denmark.    The  Arch- 
duke of  Austria  was  King  of  Hungary,  but  Austria 
never   came   to    be    called    Hungary ;    the   change 
in  that   quarter   was   rather   the   other   way.     The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  name  of  Prussia  has  gradually  spread  itself 
over  Brandenburg  and  all  his  other  dominions. 

Within  Germany  the  greatest  enlargement  of  the 
dominion  of  Prussia — as  we  may  now  begin  to  call  it 
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instead  of  Brandenburg — was  the  acquisition  of  by  far    chap. 
the  greater  part  of  Schlesien  or  Silesia,  hitherto  part  -; — r-^ 
of  the  Bohemian  lands,  and  then  held  by  the  House  of  fi^^^* 
Austria.     This,  it  should  be  noted,  was  an  acquisition 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  further  acquisitions. 
The  geographical  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  do-  Geographi- 
minions  was  the  way  in  which  they  lay  in  detached  ^^^^^ 
pieces,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  frontier  as  com-  dominions, 
pared  with  the  area  of  the  country.     The  kingdom 
itself  lay  detached,  hemmed  in  and  intersected  by  the 
territory  of  Poland.     The  electorate,  with  the  Pome- 
ranian territory,  formed  a  somewhat  more  compact 
mass  ;  but  even  this  had  a  very  large  frontier  com- 
pared with  its  area.     The  Westfalian  possessions,  the 
district  of  Cottbus,  and  other  outlying  dominions,  lay 
quite  apart.  The  addition  of  Silesia  increased  this  cha- 
racteristic yet  further.   The  newly  won  duchy,  barely  PmiHou  of 
joining  the  electorate,  ran  out  as  a  kind  of  peninsula 
between  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Poland.   Silesia,  first 
as  a  Polish  and  then  as  a  Bohemian  fief,  had  formed 
part  of  a  fairly  compact  geographical  mass  ;  as  part  of 
the  same  dominion  with  Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  it 
was  an  all  but  isolated  land  with  an  enormous  frontier. 

The  details  of  the  Polish  acquisitions  of  Prussia  will  be  Acquisi- 
tions ttoxn. 

best  given  in  our  survey  of  Poland.     But  it  should  be  Poland, 

^  -^  ,  .  1772-1796. 

noted  tliat  each  of  the  portions  of  territory  which  were  Their  gw- 
added  to  Prussia  by  the  several  partitions  has  a  geo-  SSacter. 
graphical  character  of  its  own.   The  addition  of  West- 
Prussia — that  is  the  geographical  union  of  the  king-  1772. 
dom  and  the  electorate — was  something  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  could  not  fail  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  second  addition  of  South-Prussia  might  seem  geo-  1793. 
graphically  needed  in  order  to  leave  Silesia  no  longer 
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(!HAP.     peninsular.     The  last,  and  most  short-lived  addition  of 
^77^^ — '  NeW'East'Prussia  had  no  such  geographical  necessity 

1  t  JOm 

as  the  other  two.  Still  it  helped  to  give  greater  com- 
pactness to  the  kingdom,  and  to  lessen  its  frontier  in 
comparison  with  its  area. 

Another  acquisition  of  the  House  of  HohenzoUern 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  though  temporary,  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.   Among  its  WestfaKan  annexa- 
Kiwt-Fries-  tions  was  East-FrieslancL     The  King  of  Prussia  thus 

land,  1744.  ,  ^ 

became,  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
an  oceanic  potentate,  a  character  which  he  presently 
lost,  and  which,  save  for  a  moment  in  the  days  of  con- 
fusion, he  obtained  again  only  in  our  own  day. 

Part«of  A  lar^re  part  of  Saxony,  both  in  the  older  and  in  the 

Saxony  ^     ^  ^^ 

held  by       later  sense,  thus  came  to  form  part  of  a  dominion  con- 
kings.        taining  both  German  and  non-Gennan  lands,  but  in 
which  the  German  character  was  in  every  way  pre- 
dominant.    Other  parts  of  Saxony  in  the  same  ex- 
tended sense  also  came  to  form  part  of  the  dominions 
of  princes  who  ruled  both  in  and  out  of  Germany,  but 
in  whom  the  non-German  character  was  yet  more 
predominant.     The  old  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe,  the 
iioisfcin:     modcm  Hohtein^  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Danish 
itswiation    Kings.     Its  shifting  relations  towards  Denmark  and 
Germany  and  towards  the  neighbouring  land  of  SU^ 
wick,  as  having  become  matter  of  international  dispute 
between  Denmark  and  Germany,  will  be  best  spoken 
of  when  we  come  to  deal  generally  witli  the  Baltic 
lands.     The  events  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  also 
made  the  Swedisli  kings   for  a   while  considerable 
territories    potcutatcs  iu  northcm  Germany.   The  Peace  of  West- 
iftls-isid!   falia  confirmed  to  them  Western  Pomerania  and  the 
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town  of  Wismar  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  bishoprics  of    chap. 


vui. 


Bremen  and  Verden  which  crave  them  an  oceanic 
coast.  But  these  last  lands  were  afterwards  ceded  to 
Hannover,  and  the  Pomeranian  possessions  of  Sweden 
were  also  cut  short  by  cessions  to  Brandenburg.  But 
tlie  possession  of  Wismar  and  a  part  of  Pomerania 
still  gave  the  Swedish  kings  a  position  as  German 
j)rinces  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire. 

These  are  the  chief  powers  which  rose  to  historical 
importance  within  the  bounds  of  Saxony,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  word-   To  trace  every  division  and  union 
w^hich  created  or  extinguished  any  of  the  smaller  prin- 
cipalities, or  even  to  mark  every  minute  change  of  fron-  f/^*g^|J|,^? 
tier  among  the  greater  powers,  would  be  impossible. 
But  it  must  be  further  remembered  that  the  Saxon 
circles  were  the  seats  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  free 
(dties  of  Germany,  the  leading  members  of  the  Han-  towS?°^* 
seatic  League.  In  the  growth  of  German  commerce  the 
Ehenish  lands  took  the  lead,  and,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Hansa,  Koln  held  the  first  place  among  its  cities. 
The  pre-eminence  afterwai'ds  passed  to  havens  nearer 
to  the  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  where,  among  a  crowd  of 
others,  the  Imperial  cities  of  Lilbeck  and  Bremen  stand  i-ubeck, 
out  foremost,  and  with  them  Hamburg^  a  rival  which  Hamburg", 
has  in  later  times  outstripped  them.    And  at  this  point 
it  may  be  noticed  that  Lubeck  and  Bremen  specially 
illustrate  a  law  whicli  extended  to  many  other  of  the 
episcopal  cities  of  Germany.     The  Bishop  became  a  The  cities 
prince,  and  held  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of  territory  buhopnca. 
in  temporal  sovereignty.   But  the  city  which  contained 
his  see  remained  independent  of  him  in  temporal  things, 
and  knew  him  only  as  its  spiritual  shepherd.     Such 
were  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen  and  the  bishopric  of 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 


Lllbeck,  principalities  which,  after  the  change  of  re- 
ligion, passed  into  secular  hands.  But  the  two  cities 
always  remained  independent  commonwealths,  owning 
no  superior  but  the  Emperor. 


Franconia. 


Bishops  of 
Wttrzburg 
Dukes. 


£xt«M!itor 
the  Circle. 


The 

Rhenish 

Circles. 


EcclesUsti- 
calSutes 
on  the 
Rhine. 


The  next  among  the  great  duchies,  that  of  Eastern 
Francia^  Franken^  or  Franconia^  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance in  European  history  than  that  of  Saxony. 
Its  ducal  title  lived  onto  the  end ;  but  it  was  borne  only 
by  ecclesiastical  dukes,  the  Bishops   of   Wiirzhurg, 
Ancient  Francia  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense 
continued  in  any  modem  state.     Its  name  gradually 
retreated,  and  the  circle  of  Franken  or  Franconia  took 
in  only  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  duchy. 
The  western  and  northern  part  of  the  duchy,  together 
with  a  good  deal  of  territory  which  was  strictly  Lothar- 
ingian,   became   part   of   the   two   Khenish   circles. 
Thus  Fulda^  the  greatest  of  German  abbeys,  passed 
away   from   the  Frankish  name.      In  north-eastern 
Francia,  the  Hessian  principalities  grew  up  to  the 
north-west.     Within  the  Franconian  circle  lay  Wiirz- 
burg^  the  see  of  its  episcopal  dukes,  as  also  the  other 
great  bishopric  of  Bamberg^  together  with  the  free 
city  of  Niirnberg^  and  various  smaller  principalities. 
In  the  Khenish  lands,  both  within  and  without  the  old 
Francia,  one  chief  characteristic  is  the  predominance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  principahties,  Mainz ^  Koln^  WormSy 
Speyer^  and  Strassburg.     The  chief  temporal  power 
which  arose  in  this  region  was  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine^  a  power  which,  Uke  others,  went  through  many 
unions  and  divisions,  and  spread  into  four  circles, 
those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Khine,  Westfalia,  and  Ba- 
varia.    This  last  district,  though   united  with   the 
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» 

Palatine  Electorate,  was,  from  the  early  part  of  the    chap. 
fourteenth  century,  distinguished  from  the  Palatinate  ^ — <t^ 
of  the  Ehine  as  the  Oberpfalz  or  Upper  Palatinate.   To 
the  south  of  it  lay  the  Bavarian  principalities.    These,  Bayana. 
united  into  a  single  duchy,  formed  the  power  which 
grew  into  the  modem  kingdom.     But  neither  this 
duchy  nor  the  whole  Bavarian  circle  at  all  reached  to 
the  extent  of  the  ancient  Bavaria  which  bordered  on 
Italy.     The  early  stages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  shifdngs 
gave  the  Ehenish  Palatinate,  with  its  electoral  rights,  ®*yfjf* 
to  Bavaria ;  the  Peace  of  WestfaUa  restored  the  Pala-  \^}^^^^ 
tinate,  leaving  Bavaria  as  a  new  electorate.     Late  in  ^f"^^^ 
the  eighteenth  century,  Bavaria  itself  passed  to  the  unfonof 
Elector  Palatine,  thus  forming  what  may  be  called  17777^* 
modem  Bavaria  with  its  outlying  Ehenish  lands.    This 
acquisition  waa  at  the  same  time  partly  balanced  by  the 
cession  to  Austria  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Inn,  known  as  cewion  to 
tlie  Innviertel.     The  other  chief  state  within  the  Bava-  itts. 
rian  circle  was  the  great  ecclesiastical  principality  of  the  Arch- 
archbishops  of  Salzburg  in  the  extreme  pouth-east.       Saizburg. 

The  old  Lotharingian  divisions,  as  we  see  them  in  Lothar- 
the  time  of  the  great  duchies,  utterly  died  out.     The  *"**'**' 
states  which    arose  in    the  Lower   Lotharingia  are  Lower  Lo- 
among  those  which  silently  fell  off  from  the  German     "™^**- 
Kingdom  to  take  a  special  position  under  the  name 
of  the  Netherlands.     The  special  duchy  of  Lothrin-  Duchjrof 
gen  or  Lorraine  was  held  to  belong  to  the  circle  of  or  Lorraine. 
Upper  Ehine.     Elsass  also  formed  part  of  the  same  EUass. 
circle,  the  circle  which  was  specially  cut  short  by 
the  encroachments  of    France.     The  Swabian  circle  circle  of 
answered  more  nearly  than  most  of  the  new  divisions 
to  the  old  Swabian  duchy,  as  that  duchy  stood  with- 
out counting  the  marchland  of  Elsass.     No  part  of 
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Ecdesiasti- 
cid  powers 
of  Swabia. 

Part  of 
Swabia  be- 
comes 
SwitZtT- 
land. 


Baden. 

WUrttem- 
bcrg. 


Germany  was  more  cut  up  into  small  states  than  the 
old  land  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  A  crowd  of  princi- 
palities, secular  and  ecclesiastical — among  them  the 
lesser  principalities  of  the  Hohenzollern  house — of 
free  cities,  and  of  outlying  possessions  of  the  houses 
of  Austria,  made  up  the  main  part  of  the  circle. 
Strassburg,  Augsburg^  Constanz^  St.  Gallen,  Chur,  Zu- 
rich^ are  among  the  great  bishoprics  and  other  eccle- 
siastical foundations  of  the  old  Swabia.  But,  as  I  shall 
show  more  fully  in  another  section,  large  districts  in 
the  south-east,  those  which  formed  the  Old  League  of 
High  Germany^  had  practically  fallen  away  from  the 
kingdom  before  the  new  division  was  made,  and  were 
therefore  never  reckoned  in  any  circle.  Two  Swabian 
principaUties,  the  mark  of  Baden,  and  Wurtteinherg, 
first  county  and  then  duchy,  came  gradually  to  the 
first  place  in  this  region.  As  such  they  still  remain, 
preserving  in  some  sort  a  divided  representation  of 
the  old  Swabia. 


Circle  of 
Auttria. 


Two  important  parts  of  the  old  kmgdom,  two 
circles  of  the  division  of.  Maximilian,  still  remain. 
These  are  the  lands  which  form  the  circles  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Austria,  These  are  lands  which  have,  in 
earlier  or  later  times,  wholly  fallen  off  from  the 
German  Kingdom.  The  Austrian  circle  was  formed 
of  the  lands  in  southern  Germany  which  gradually 
gathered  in  the  hands  of  the  second  Austrian  dynasty, 
the  House  of  Habsburg.  Starting  from  the  original 
mark  on  the  Hungarian  frontier,  those  lands  grew, 
of  Austria,  first  into  a  great  German,  and  then  into  a  great  Euro- 
pean, power,  and  the  latest  changes  have  made  even 
their  German    lands  politically  non-German.     The 


(rrowth  of 
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OTowth  of   the    Austrian   House   will   therefore  be  chap. 

.          .  Vlll. 

properly  dealt    with    in   a    separate  section.     It  is 


Extent  of 

enough  to  say  here  that  the  Austrian  dominion  in  j^^'*"''" 
Germany  gradually  took  in,  besides  the  original  duchy, 
the  south-eastern  duchies  of  Steiermarh  or  Styria^ 
Kdrnthen  or  Carinthia^  and  Krain  or  Carniola^  with 
the  Italian  borderlands  of  Gortz^  Aquileia^  and  part  of 
Istria.     Joined  to  these  by  a  kind  of  geographical 
isthmus,  like  that  which  joins  Silesia  and  Brandenburg, 
lay  the  western  possessions  of  the  house,  the  Bavarian 
county  of  Tyrol  and  various  outlying  strips  and  points  Tyrol, 
of  land  in  Swabia  and  Elsass.     The  growth  of  the  Loss  of 
Confederates  cut  short  the  Swabian  possessions  of  Aus-  hmda. 
tria,  as  the  later  cession  to  France  cut  short  its  Alsatian 
j^ossessions.     Still  a  Swabian  remnant  remained  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Kingdom.     The  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  with  the  dependent  lands  of  Moravia  and  Bohemia 
Silesia,  though  held  by  the  Archdukes  of  Austria  and  pendende*. 
giving  them  electoral  rank,  was  not  included  in  any 
German  circle.  The  Austrian  circle  moreover  was  not 
wholly  made  up  of  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian 
house  ;  besides  some  smaller  territories,  it  also  took 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Trerit  and  Brixen  on  the  debate-  Trent  and 
able  frontier  of  Italy  and  old  Bavaria. 

The  Burgundian    circle   was   the   last   and    the  circle  of 
strangest  use  of  the  Burgundian  name.     It  consisted    ^^^^  ^ 
of  those  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy of  the  House  of  Valois  which  remained  to  Dominion 
their  descendants  of  the  House  of  Austria  at  the  time  vaioia 

Dukes 

of  the  division  into   circles.     These  did  not  all  he  ''itiiinthe 

Empire. 

Strictly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  German  kingdom. 
Within  that  kingdom  indeed  lay  the  Northern  Nether-  The  imne- 
lands,  the  Frisian  lands  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  uLd*.* 
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CHAP.     West  Friesland.  as  also  Brabant  and  other  Lothar- 

VIII. 

ingian  lands.     But  the  circle  also  took  in  the  County 


Burgundy,  of  Burcfundy  or  Franche-Comti^  part  of  the  old  king- 

FUndera  doHi  of  Bupgundy,  and  lastly  Flanders  and  Artois, 

released  lands  bcjond  the  bounds  of  the  Empire.     These  were 

homage  to  fiefs  of  Fraucc  which  were  released  from  their  homage 

France,  ^ 

1526.  to  that  crown  by  the  treaty  between  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  Francis  the  First  of  France.  The  Bur- 
gundian  circle  thus  took  in  all  the  Imperial  fiefs  of 
the  Valois  dukes,  together  with  a  small  part  of  their 
French  fiefs.  As  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  lands 
altogether  fell  away  from  the  German  kingdom,  and 
as  those  parts  of  them  wliich  now  form  the  two 
kingdoms  of  the  Low  Countries  have  a  certain  his- 
torical being  of  their  own,  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
their  more  detailed  mention  also  for  a  special  section. 

§  2.  TTie  Confederation  and  Empire  of  Germany. 
Germany  Qur  survcv  in  the  last  section  has  carried  us  down 

changed  ^         '^ 

\^^    ^    to  the  beginning  of  the  changes  which  led  to  the  break- 
kingdom  to  DO  O 

rad^^    up  of  the  old  German  Kingdom.     Germany  is  the 

only  land  in  history    which    has    changed   from   a 

Sketch  of    kingdom  to  a  confederation.     The  tie  which  bound 

theprocees, 

1806-1816.  the  vassal  princes  to  the  king  became  so  lax  that  it 
was  at  last  thrown  off  altogether.  In  this  process 
foreign  invasion  largely  helped.  Between  the  two 
processes  of  foreign  war  and  domestic  disintegration, 
a  chaotic  time  followed,  in  which  boundaries  were 
ever  shifting  and  new  states  were  ever  rising  and 

TbeGer-     falling.     In  the  end,  nearly  all  the  lands  which  had 

msLU  Bund,  ^  . 

1815.  formed  the  old  kingdom  came  together  again,  with 
new  names  and  boundaries,  as  members  of  a  lax  Con- 
federation.    The  latest  events  of  all  have  driven  the 
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former  chief  of  the  Confederation  beyond  its  boun-     chap. 

VIII. 

daries ;  they  have  joined  its  other  members  toorether  ^ —  ' — ' 
by  a  much  closer  tie ;  they  have  raised  the  second  c^i^federa- 

•^  •'  f  ion  and 

member  of  the  former  Confederation  to  the  post  of  f^^^^^'-j 
perpetual  chief  of  the  new  Confederation,  and  they 
have  further  clothed  him  with   the   Imperial  title. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  modern  Empire  The  new 

Empire 

of  Germany  is  still  a  Federal  state.  Its  chief  bears  stiii  ua^ 
the  title  of  Emperor ;  still  the  relation  is  federal  and 
not  feudal.  The  lesser  members  of  the  Empire  are 
not  vassals  of  the  Emperor,  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  old  kingdom.  They  are  states  bound  to  him 
and  to  one  another  by  a  tie  which  is  strictly  federal. 
That  the  state  whose  prince  holds  Imperial  rank  far 
surpasses  any  of  its  other  members  in  extent  and 
power  is  an  important  political  fact ;  but  it  does  not 
toucli  the  federal  position  of  all  the  states  of  the 
Empire,  great  and  small.  Reuss-Schleiz  is  not  a 
vassal  state  of  Prussia  ;  it  is  a  member  of  a  league  in 
w^hich  the  voice  of  Prussia  naturally  goes  for  more 
than  the  voice  of  Reuss-Schleiz.  The  dissolution  of 
the  German  kingdom,  and  with  it  the  wiping  out  of 
the  last  tradition  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  history  of  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  which  went  before  it,  and  which  indeed 
led  to  it.     For  our  purely  geographical  purpose,  we  \yiir8of  the 

French 

must  distinguish  the  changes  which  directly  affected  Kevoiution, 

^  ^  "^  1793-1814. 

the  German  kingdom  from  those  which  affected  the 
Austrian   states,   the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland, 
lands  which  have  now  a  separate  liistoric  being  from 
Germany.     The  last  war  which  the  Empire  as  such  war  be- 
waged  with  France  was  the  eight  years'  war  which  France  and 
was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville.     By  that  peace,  i79a-i«oi. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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CHAP,     all   Germany  on   the  left   bank    of  the  Ehine   was 

VIII. 

' — .— ^   ceded  to  France.     "WHiat  a  sacrifice  this  was  we  at 
bank  of  the  oiice  scc,  whcii  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  took  in  the 

Rhine  .   ,  /.     ^ 

ceded  by      tlircc  metropolitan  cities  of  Koln,  Mainz,  and  Trier, 

the  Peace  /  .  '  '  ' 

of  L""^-  the  royal  city  of  Aachen,  and  the  famous  bishoprics 
of  Worms  and  Speyer.  A  number  of  princes  thus 
lost  all  or  part  of  their  dominions,  and  it  was  presently 
The  Beirht-  agreed  that  they  should  compensate  themselves  within 
havttt'  the  lands  which  remained  to  the  kingdom  at  the  ex- 
i>*03.  '       pense  of  the  free  cities  and  the  ecclesiastical  princes. 

End  of  the      ^  .  .  ,       ^ 

eccieMasti-  The  great  German  hierarchy  of  princely  bishops  and 
^iJ'^i?!*  ''ibl^ots  now  came  to  an  end,  with  a  solitary  exception. 
Ke"^-'*^  As  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Mainz  had  passed  to 
burg.  France,  the  see  of  its  archbishop  was  removed  to 
Regemburg^  where,  under  the  title  of  Prince-Primate^ 
he  remained  an  Elector  and  Arch-Chancellor  of  the 
Saizhur-  H   Empire.     Sahburg  became  a  secular  electorate.     The 

f>ecular 

electorate,    otlicr  ccclesiastical  states  were  annexed  by  the  neigh- 

Thc  Free     bouriug  priuccs,  aiid  of  the  free  cities  six  only  were 

left.     These  were   the  Hanseatic    towns   of  Liibeck, 

Bremen^  and    Hamburg^  and   the    inland    towns   of 

Frankfurt^  Niirnberg^  and  Augsburg.  Besides  Salzburg, 

New  Eiec-    three  new  Electorates  arose,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden^  and 

Hessen-CasseL     None  of  these  new  Electoi's  ever  chose 

Peace  of      any  King  or  Emperor.     The  next  war  led   to  the 

1805.      *   l^eace  of  Pressburg,  in  which  the  Electors  of  Bavaria, 

Kinncdoms    AVUrttcmberg,  and  Baden,  appear  as  allies  of  France, 

tcmberg      aiid  by  which  those  of  Bavaria  and  WUrttemberg 

Bavaria,      are   acknowledged    as   Kings.      Austria    was    now 

They  divide  whoUy  cut  ofT  from  soutli-westcm  Germany.     WUrt- 

inndsof       tembcrg  and  Baden  divided  her  Swabian  possessions, 

while  Tyrol,  Trent,  Brixen,  together  with  the  free 

eitv  of  AuGjsburg,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Bavaria.     Austria 
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received  Salzburg,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wiirzhurg    chap. 
was  formed  to  compensate  its  Elector,  himself  an  ^r;^ — ' 
Austrian  prince.  wu«W 

These  were  the  last  changes  which   took  place 
while  any  shadow  of  the  old  Kingdom  and  Empire 
lasted.    The  reigning  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor- 
elect,  Francis  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  and 
Archduke  of  Austria,  had  already  begun  to  call  him- 
self '  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria,'     In  the  treaty  Tide  of 
of  Pressburg  he  is  described  by  the  strange  title,  un-  AuBtria/ 
lieard  of  before  or  after,  of  '  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  Austria,'  and  the  Empire  itself  is  spoken  of  as  a 
^  Germanic  Confederation.'     These  formulae  were  pro- 
phetic.    The  next  year  a  crowd  of  princes  renounced 
their  allegiance,  and  formed  themselves  into  the  Con-  The  Confe- 
federation  of  the  Jihtne  under   the   protectorate  of  the  Rhine, 

•^  "^  .  .  ^  Julv  12, 

France.     The  formal  dissolution  of  the  Empire  fol-  ibo6. 

^  Dissolution 

lowed  at  once.     The  succession  which  had  ffone  on  oftheKm- 

o  pire,AugU!»t 

from  Augustus  ended  ;  the  work  of  Charles  the  Great  ^»  ^*^^- 
was  undone.     Instead  of  the  Frank  ruling  over  Gaul, 
the  Frenchman  ruled  over  Germany.     A  time  of  con-  Repeated 
fusion  followed,  in  which  boundaries  were  constantly  i»06-i8ii. 
shifting,  states  were  constantly  rising  and  falling,  and 
new  portions  of  German  ground  were  being  constantly 
added  to  France.     At  the  time  of  the  greatest  extent  Germany  m 
of  French  dominion,  the  pohtical  state  of  Germany 
was  on  this  wise.     The  dissolution  of  the  Empire  had 
released  all  its  members  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 
German  possessions  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Territories 
Sweden  had   been  incorporated  with   their  several  andswe- 
kingdoms.     Hannover  was  wholly  lost  to  its  island  Lowe^of 
sovereign ;  seized  and  lost  again  more  than  once  by  a^^*""* 
Prussia  and  by  France,  it  passed  at  last  wholly  into 

q2 
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CHAP,     the  hands  of  the  foreign  power.     Prussia  had  lost, 
^- — ' — '  not  only  its  momentary  possession  of  Hannover,  but 
also  everything  west  of  the  Elbe.    Austria  had  yielded 
Salzburg  to   Bavaria,  and   part  of  her  own  south- 
western territory  in  Krain  and  Karnthen  had  passed 
Annexa-      to  France  under  the  name  of  the  lUyrian  Provin4*es. 

tions  to  , 

France.  Fraucc  too,  bcsidcs  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Khine, 
had  incorporated  East  Friesland^  Oldenburg^  part  of 
Hannover^  and  the  three  Ilanseatic  cities.  The  re- 
Confedera^  maiuiug  statcs  of  Germany  formed  the  Confederation 
Rhine.  of  the  Rhine.  The  chief  among  these  were  the  four 
Kingdoms    Kiugdoms  oi  Bavaria^  Wiirttemberg^  Saxony^  and  West- 

ofSaxonv  ,  .  , 

and  West-  folia,  Saxouy  had  become  a  kingdom  under  its  own 
Elector  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire: 
the  new-made  kingdom  of  Westfalia  had  a  French 
king  in  Jerome  Buonaparte.  Besides  Mecklenburg^ 
Baden — now  a  Grand  Duchy — Berg^  Nassau,  Hessen, 
and  other  smaller  states,  there  were  now  among  its 
members  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurzburg,  and  also  a 

t!^'        Grand  Dxxohy  oi  Frankfurt,  the  possession  of  the  Prince 

Franifurt.   Primate,  once  of  Mainz,  afterwards  of  Eegensburg. 

Germany  Wc  may  Say  with  truth  that  during  this  time  Germany 
had  ceased  to  exist ;  its  very  name  had  vanished  from 
t  he  map  of  Europe. 

Prussia  was  a  power  so  thoroughly  German  that 

the  fate  even  of  its  non-German  possessions  cannot 

well  be  separated  from  German  geography.   The  same 

blow  which  cut  short  the  old  electorate  of  Branden- 

ThcKing-   burg  no  less  cut  short  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  in 

PnwaUcut  its  PoHsh  acquisitious.     West-Prussia  only  was  left, 

,  sli'vt,  1807.  t  T\  •  /¥»  ^ 

Common-     and  cvcu  hcrc  JJamtg  was  cut  off  to  form  a  separate 
Danxig.      lepublic.      The   other  Polish    territories   of  Prussia 
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formed  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw^  which  was  held  by  the    chap. 


Vlll. 


new  KiiiR  of  Saxony.     Silesia  thus  fell  back  again  on 

G  J  o  Duchy  of 

its  half-isolated  position,  all  the  more  so  as  it  lay  be-  wawaw. 

■^  '  ^  ^  ^  1806-1814- 

tween  the  German  and  the  PoUsh  possessions  of  the  Poeition  of 

Silesia. 

Saxon  king.  The  territory  left  to  Prussia  was  now 
wholly  continuous,  without  any  outlying  possessions ; 
but  the  length  of  its  frontier  and  the  strange  irregu- 
larity of  its  shape  on  the  map  were  now  more  striking 
than  ever. 


The  liberation  of  Germany  and  the  fall  of  Buona- 
parte brought  with  it  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
German  territory.     Germany  again  arose,  no  longer  TheOer- 
as  an  Empire  or  Kingdom,  but  as  a  lax  Confedera-  ^«»ejation, 
lion.     Austria,  the  duchy  whose  princes  had  been 
so  often  chosen  Emperors,  became  its  presiding  state. 
The  boundaries  of  the  new  Confederation  differed  but 
slightly  from  those  of  the  old  Kingdom  ;  but  the  in- 
ternal divisions  had  greatly  changed.     Once  more  a  Prfnces 
number  of  princes  held  lands  both  in  Germany  and  JjJ|^.„*^{Jj 
out  of  it.     The  so-called  '  Emperor '  of  Austria,  the  Jj^n^^j'*"^ 
Kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands,  be-  ^^^^ 
came  members  of  the  Confederation  for  those  parts  of 
their  dominions  which  had  formerly  been  states  of  the 
Empire.     In  the  Uke  sort,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  having  recovered  his  continenta)  domi- 
nions, entered  the  Confederation  by  the  title  of  King 
of  Hannover.     This  new  kingdom  was  made  up  of  the  Kingdmnof 

c?  1,  Hannover, 

former  electorate  with  some  additions,  including  East-  isift-isus. 
Friesland.     In   other  parts   the  Prussian  territories  increase  of 

*^  the  Pni»- 

were  largely  increased.     Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  jj^^ 
were  recovered.     Swedish  Pomerania  was  added  to 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  duchy ;  and,  more  important 
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CHAP,     than  this,  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony^  in- 

V  I  I  I 

' — '-—'  chiding  the  greater  part  of  Lawdtz  and  the  formerly 

lament  of  outlying  land  of  Cottbus,  was  incorporated  with  Prussia. 
This  change,  which  made  the  Saxon  kingdom  far 
smaller  than  the  old  electorate,  altogether  put  an  end 
to  the  peninsular  position  of  Silesia,  even  as  regarded 
the  strictly  German  possessions  of  Prussia.  The  king- 
dom was  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  compact  by 
the  recovery  of  part  of  its  Polish  possessions  under 

Posen.  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  In  w^estern 
Germany  again  Prussia  now  made  great  acquisitions. 

Rhenish      Its  old  outlyiug  Ehciiish  and  Westfalian  possessions 

ami  Went-  .  ,  i         i         i  i  .  • 

faiianterri-  grcw  luto  a  large  and  tolerably  compact  terntory, 
though  lying  isolated  from  the  great  body  of  the 
monarchy.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  now  be- 
came Prussian.  The  Prussian  dominions  now  took 
in  the  cities  of  Kiiln^  no  longer  a  metropolitan  see, 
Aachen^  Trier,  Munster,  and  Paderborn.  The  main 
part  of  the  Prussian  possessions  thus  consisted  of  two 
detached  masses,  of  very  unequal  size,  but  w^hicli 
seemed  to  crave  for  a  closer  geographical  union.    Tlie 

Neufchitei.  Principality  of  Neufchdtel,  which  made  the  Prussian 
king  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  will  be 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

Of  the  other  powers  which  entered  the  Confedera- 
tion for  the  German  parts  of  tlieir  dominions,  but 
which  also  had  territories  beyond  the  Confederation, 

Territory     Austriu  rccovcred  Salzburg,  Tyrol,  Trent,  and  Brixen, 

by  Austria,  together  with  the  soutli-eastem  lands  wliich  had  passed 
to  France.  Thus  the  territory  of  the  Confederation, 
like  that  of  the  old  Kingdom,  again  reached  to  the 
Hadriatic.     Denmark  entered  the  Confederation  for 
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IloUtein^  and  for  a  new  possession,  that  oi  Lauenbttrg ^    chap. 


VIII. 


the  duchy  whicli  hi  a  manner  represented  ancient 
Saxony.     The  Kin^r  of  the  Netherlands  entered  tlie  ofoenmark. 
Confederation  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Ltuvenimm/.  «nd  Lauen- 

'        burg. 

part  of  which  however  was  cut  off  to  be  added  to  the  Luxem- 
burg. 

Rhenish  possessions  of  Prussia.     Sweden,  by  the  ces-  Sweden 
sion  of  its  last  remnant  of  Pomeranian  ceased  alto-  ?omerama. 
gether  to  be  a  German  power. 

There  were  thus  five  powers  whose  dominions  lay 
partly  within  the  Confederation,  partly  out  of  it.     In 
the  case  of  one  of  these,  that  of  Prussia,  the  division  Prussia  the 
between  German  and  non-German  territory  was  purely  German 

•^  ^  "^     Pc»wer. 

formal.  Prussia  was  practically  a  purely  German 
power,  and  the  greatest  of  purely  German  powers. 
Her  rival  Austria  stood  higlier  in  formal  rank  in  the  Austria. 
Confederation,  and  her  princes  ruled  over  a  much 
greater  continuous  territory  ;  but  here  the  distinction 
between  German  and  non-German  lands  was  really 
practical,  as  later  events  have  shown.     It  has  been  Comparison 

of  the  po«i- 

found  possible  to  shut  out  Austria  from  Germany,  ^jcnof 
To  shut  out  Prussia  would  have  been  to  aboUsh  Ger-  ^^^^^^ 
many  altogether.   Hannover,  though  under  a  common  Hannover, 
sovereign  with  Great  Britain,  was  so  completely  cut 
off  from  Great  Britain,  and  had  so  little  influence  on 
British   politics,  that  it  was  practically  as  much  a 
purely  German  state  before  its  separation  from  Great 
Britain  as  it  was  afterwards.   In  the  cases  of  Denmark  Hoistein 

and 

and  the  Netherlands,  princes  the  greater  part  of  whose  i-uxem- 
territories  lay  out  of  Germany  held  adjoining  terri- 
tories in  Germany.  Here  then  were  materials  for 
political  questions  and  diflSculties ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Denmark,  these  questions  and  difficulties  became  of 
the  highest  importance.* 
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c'lrAP.  Amon^  those  members  of  the  Confederation  whose 

VIII.  . 

--^ — -—^  territory  lay  wholly  within  Germany,  the  Kingdom  of 

Kingdom  of     -w^  *  i    /»  t 

BavariA.  Bavaria  stood  first.  Its  newly  acquired  lands  to  the 
^oiith  were  given  back  to  Austria ;  but  it  made  large 
acquisitions  to  the  north-east.  Modern  Bavaria  con- 
sists of  a  large  mass  of  territory,  Bavarian,  Swabian, 
and  Frankish,  counting  within  its  boundaries  the  once 
free  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Number g  and  the  great 

Her  Rhen-   bislioprics  of  Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg.     Besides  this, 

ritory.  Bavaria  recovered  a  considerable  part  of  the  ancient 
Palatinate  west  of  the  Rhine,  which  adds  Speyer  to 
the  list  of  Bavarian  cities.     The  other  states  which 

Wiirttem-    borc  tlic  kingly  title,  Wiirttemberg  and  the  remnant  of 

Saxony.  Saxouy^  wcrc  of  much  smaller  extent.  Saxony  how- 
ever kept  a  position  in  many  ways  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  narrowed  extent  of  its  geographical  limits. 
Wiirttemberg,  increased  by  various  additions  from  the 
Swahian  lands  of  Austria  and  from  other  smaller  prin- 
cipalities, had,  though  the  smallest  of  kingdoms,  won 
for  itself  a  much  higher  position  than  had  been  held 
by  its  former  Counts  and  Dukes.     Along  with  them 

Bndon.  might  bc  ranked  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  with  its 
strange  irregular  frontier,  taking  in  Heidelberg  and 
Constanz.  Among  a  crowd  of  smaller  states  stand 
out  the  two  Hessian  principalities,  the  Grand  Duchy 

iiwsen.  of  Hessen-Darinstadt,  and  Hessen-Cassel,  whose  prince 
still  kept  the  title  of  Elector,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 

Oldenburg.  Nossau.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  nearly  di- 
vided the  Kingdom  of  Hannover  into  two  parts.     The 

Anhait.  principalities  of  Anhalt  stretched  into  the  Prussian 
territory  between   Halberstadt   and   the   newly-won 

Brunswick.  Saxou  lauds.  The  Duchy  of  Brunswick  helped  to 
divide  the  two  great  masses  of  Prussian  territory.    In 
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the  north  Mecklenburg  remained,  as  before,  unequally     chap. 
divided  between  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Schwerin  and  ^ — • — ' 

Mecklen- 

Strehtz.     Germany  was  thus  thoroughly  mapped  out  burg, 
afresh.     Some  of  the  old  names  had  vanished ;  some 
had  got  new  meanings.     The  greater  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Saxony,  became  greater.   A  crowd  of  in- 
significant principaUties  passed  away.   Another  crowd 
of  them  remained,  especially  the  smaller  Saxon  duchies 
in  the  land  wliich  had  once  been  Thuringian.     But,  if 
we  look  to  two  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  old  Empire,  we  shall  find  that  one  has  passed 
away  for  ever,  while  the  other  was  sadly  weakened. 
No  ecclesiastical  principaUty  revived  in  the  new  state  No  ecoi»«i- 
of  things.     The  territory  of  one  of  the  old  bishoprics,  dpaut.v. 
that  of  Liittich  or  Liege,  formerly  absorbed  by  France,  Lattich 

added  to 

now  passed  wholly  away  from  Germany,  and  became  Belgium, 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium.  Of  the  free 
cities  four  did  revive,  but  four  only.  The  three  Thcfour 
Hanse  Towns^  no  longer  included  in  French  depart- 
ments, and  Frankfurt^  no  longer  a  Grand  Duchy,  en- 
tered the  Confederation  as  independent  common- 
wealths.    Germany,  for  a  while  utterly  crushed,  had  Revival  of 

German 

come  to  life  again ;  she  had  again  reached  a  certain  national 
measure  of  national  unity,  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
become  closer.^ 

The  Confederation  thus  formed  lasted,  with  hardly 
any  change  that  concerns  geography,  till  the  war  of 
1866.     The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg^  which  had, 

'  No  influenoe  was  more  powerful  for  this  end  than  the  Zoll- 
verein  or  customs  union,  which  began  in  1818  and  gradually 
united  most  of  the  German  states  for  certain  purposes.  But  as  it 
did  not  affect  the  boundaries  or  the  governments  of  sovereign  states, 
it  hardlj  oonoems  geography.  Neither  do  the  strivings  after  more 
peirfoet  imioii  in  1848  and  tiie  following  years. 
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CHAP,     by  the  arrangements  of  1815,  been  lield  by  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  as  a  member  of  the  German  Con- 


" — » — — ' 

THvision  ©^     «    ■.  . 

Luxem-      federation,  was,  on  the  separation  of  Belj^fium  and  the 

burg,  1831.       ^  '  ^  ° 

Netherlands,  cut  into  two  parts.     Part  was  added  to 

Belgium  ;  another  part,  though  quite  detached  from 

tlie  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  was  held  by  its  king 

as  a  member  of  the  Confederation.     In  1839  lie  also 

entered  it  for  the  Duchy  of  Limburg.     The  internal 

Wnrin       moveiiients  which   began   in  1848,  and  the  war  in 

and  Hoi-     Slcswick  and  Ilolstein  which  bec^an  in  the  same  time, 

1848-1851.   led  to  no  lasting  geograpliical  changes.     In  1849  the 

Swabian  principalities  of  ffohenzoUeni  were  joined  to 

Ceylon  of    the  Prussian  crown.     The  last  Danish  war  ended  by 

the  Duchies 

to  Austria    the  cession  of  Sleswick  and  Ilolstein,  together  with 

and  Pru8-  ^  ... 

fcia,  1864.  Lauenburg,  to  Prussia  and  Austria  jointly,  an  arninge- 
ment  in  its  own  nature  provisional.  Austria  ceded 
her  right  in  Lauenburg  to  Prussia  in  the  next  year, 
and  in  the  next  year  again  came  the  Seven  Weeks' 
War,   and    the   great    geogi'aphical    changes   which 

Abolition    foUowcd  it.   The  German  Confederation  was  abolished ; 

«it*  the  Con- 

fedoration.    Austria  was  sliut  out  from  all  share  in  German  affairs, 

Kxclutfion 

of  Austria,   and  she  ceded  her  joint  right  in  Sleswick  andHolstein 

North-Ger-  •'  *-' 

inan  confe-  ^q  Prussia.     Tlic  Nortlicm  states  of  Germany  became 

deration.  J 

sf^ck^    a    distinct   Confederation   under   the   presidency   of 

Ttein^*      Prussia,  whose  immediate  dominion  was  increased  by 

^Hti^^^      tlie  annexation  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Hannover^  the  duchy 

annexa^     of  Nossau^  tlic  clcctorate  of  Hesserij  and  the  city  of 

Frankfurt     The  States  south  of  the  Main,  Bavaria, 

WUrttemberg,  Baden,  and  the  southern  part  of  Hessen- 

Darmstadt,  remained  for  a  while  outside  of  the  new 

-^"^.«        League.      The   non-German    dominions   of    Prussia, 

rruiuaan  c  ^ 

mittedto     Pi'ussia  strictly  so  called  with  the  Polish  duchy  of 
dera^^    Poscu  and  the  newly  acquired  land  of  Sleswick,  were 
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now  incorporated  with  the  Confederation ;    on  the     chap. 
other  hand,  all  that  Austria  had  held  within  the  Con- 


federation was  now  shut  out  of  it.  Litxemburg  also  of  i.uxem- 
was  not  included  in  the  new  League,  and,  after  some 
disputes,  it  was  in  the  next  year  recognized  as  a  neutral 
territory  under  its  own  duke  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  little  principality  of  Liechtenstein  was  Liechten- 
perhaps  forgotten  altogether ;  but,  as  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  Confederation,  nor  yet  incorporated 
with  anything  else,  it  must  be  looked  on  as  becoming 
an  absolutely  independent  state.    Thus  the  geoffraphi-  «reat  gpo- 

•^  ^  &      &      r  graphical 

cal  fron  iers  of  Germany  underwent,  at  a  single  blow,  ^^^s^ 
changes  as  great  as  they  had  undergone  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  Eevolution.     The  geography  of  the 
]3residing   power   of  the   new  League   was   no   less 
changed. 

That  extraordinary  extent  of  frontier  which  had 
hitherto  been  characteristic  of  Prussia  was  not  wholly 
taken  away  by  the  new  annexations,  but  it  was  greatly 
lessened.     The  kingdom,  as  a  kingdom,  is  made  far 
more  compact,  and  the  two  great  detached  masses  in 
which  it  formerly  lay  are  now  joined  together.    More- 
over, the  geographical  character  of  Prussia  becomes  of 
much  less  political  importance,  now  that  her  frontier 
marches  to  so  great  an  extent  on  the  smaller  members 
of  the  League  of  which  she  is  herself  President.   Next  warwith 
came  the  war  with  France,  the  first  effect  of  which  i87o-i87i. 
was  the  admission  of  the  southern  states  of  Germany  The  Ger- 
into  the  new  League,  which  presently  took  the  name  pire. 

.  ,  .  Incorpora- 

of  an  Empire,  with  the  Prussian  King  as  hereditary  ^  ^f  the 
Emperor.     Then  by  the  peace  with  France,  nearly  the  ■***«■• 
whole  of  Elaasa^  including  Strasshurg^  and  part  of  Lo-  is,\»n^^  ° 
tharingia^  including  Metz^  were  restored  to  Germany*  g«a.  iwi. 
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CHAP.     They   have,  under   the   name  of  Elsass-Lothrimfen^ 
' — ' — '  become  an  Imperial  territory,  forming  part  of  tlie 
rial  uiie.     Empire  and  owning  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  Emperor, 
but  not  becoming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  or 
of  any  other  German  state.     The  assumption  of  the 
Imperial  title  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  a  confedera- 
tion whose  constitution  was  monarchic,  and  which 
numbered  kings  among  its  members.      No  name  but 
that  of  Emperor  could  have  been  found  to  express 
the  relation   between   the   presiding   chief  and   the 
lesser  sovereigns. 
The  new  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  German 

revival  of    Empire  is  in  no  sense  a  continuation  or  restoration  of 

theCrerman 

Kingdom,    the  Holv  Roman  Empire  which  fell  sixty-four  years 

bat  not  of  •'  ^  ^        ^  -^  -^ 

tiie  Koman  bcforc  its  crcatiou.     But  it  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as 

of  Xe^SidT  ^  restoration  of  the  old  German  Kingdom,  the  King- 

fnd'tbr     dom  of  the  East-Franks.     Still,  as  far  as  geography 

new  Em-     jg  conccmcd,  uo  chaugc  can  be  stranger  than  the 

change  in  the  boundaries  of  Germany  between  the 

ninth  century  and  the  nineteenth.     The  new  Empire, 

cut  short  to  the  nortli-west,  south-west,  and  south-east, 

has  grown  somewhat  to  the  north,  and  it  has  grown 

Name  of      prodigiously  to  the   north-east.     Its  ruling  state,  a 

state  which  contains  such  illustrious  cities  as  Aachen, 

Koln,  Trier,  and  Frankfurt,  is  content  to  call  itself 

after  an  extinct  heathen  people  whose  name  had  most 

likely  never  reached  the  ears  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Position  of  The  capital  of  the  new  Empire,  placed  far  away  from 

any  of  the  ancient  seats  of  German  kingship,  stands  in 

what  in  his  day,  and  long  after,  was  a  Slavonic  land. 

Germany,  with  its  chief  state  bearing  the  name  of 

Prussia,  wth   the  place    of    its  national  assemblies 

transferred  from  Frankfurt  to  Berlin,  presents  one  of 
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the  strangest  changes  that  historical  geography  can     chap. 


VIII. 


show  us.  But,  strange  as  is  the  geographical  change,  ^ 
it  lias  come  about  gradually,  by  the  natural  working  |f  the  new 
of  historical  causes.  The  Slavonic  and  Prussian  lands 
have  been  germanized,  while  the  western  parts  of  the 
old  kingdom  which  have  fallen  away  have  mostly  lost 
their  German  character.  Those  German  lands  which 
have  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
have  risen  to  a  higher  poUtical  state  than  that  of  any 
kingdom  or  Empire.  But  the  German  lands  which 
still  remain  so  strangely  united  to  the  lands  of  the 
Magyar  and  the  southern  Slave  await,  at  however 
distant  a  time,  their  natural  and  inevitable  reunion. 
So  does  a  Danish  population  in  the  extreme  north 
await,  with  less  hope,  its  no  less  natural  separation  from 
the  German  body.  Posen,  still  mainly  Slavonic,  re- 
mains unnaturally  united  to  a  Teutonic  body,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  gain  by  a  transfer  to  any  other  ruler. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  German  realm  in  its  present 
shape,  a  shape  so  novel  to  the  eye,  but  preserving  so 
much  of  ancient  Ufe  and  ancient  history,  has  been 
the  greatest  historical  and  geographical  change  of 
our  times. 

§  3.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

We  parted  from  the  Itahan  kingdom  at  the  mo-  Smau  geo- 
ment  of  its  separation  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  importance 
kingdoms  of  the  Franks.     Its  history,  as  a  kingdom,  dom  as 

.         .        .     ,  ,  .  such. 

consists  in  httle  more  than  its  reunion  with  the  East- 
Frankish  crown,  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  royal 
power  gradually  died  out  within  its  limits.  There  is 
but  little  to  say  as  to  any  changes  of  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  as  such.     As  long  as  Germany,  Italy,  and 
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ciiAP.     Burgundy  acknowledged  a  single  king,  any  shifting^ 

T     K  M  X  m 


of  the  frontiers  of  his  three  kingdoms  were  of  secon- 
dary importance.     When  the  power  of  the  Emperors 
in  Italy  had  died  out,  the  land  became  a  system  of 
independent  commonwealths  and  principaUties,  which 
had  hardly  that  degree  of  unity  which  could  enable 
us  to  say  that  a  certain  territory  was  added  to  Italy 
or  taken  from  it.     Even  if  a  certain  territory  passed 
from  an  Italian  to  a  German  or  Burgundian  lord,  the 
cession  Avrought  a  change  in  the  frontier  of  this  or 
Changes  on  that  Italian  state ;  it  hardly  wrought  a  change  in  tlie 
frontier.      frontier  of  Italy  itself.   The  shiftings  of  frontier  along 
the  whole  Alpine  border  have  been  considerable  ;  but 
it  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  we  can  say  that  Italy 
as  such  has  become  capable  of  extending  or  lessening 
Case  of       ]^er  borders.     When,  in  1866,  Venice  and  Verona 
were  added  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  that  was  a  dis- 
tinct change  in  the  frontier  of  Italy.     We  can  hardly 
give  that  name  to  endless  earlier  changes  on  the  same 
marchland.     In  the  fourteenth  century,  for  instance, 
Ciwe  of       the  town  of  Trieste^  disputed  between  the  patriarchs 
1380.         Qf  Aquileia  and  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  was 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  state,  and  it  pre- 
sently gave  up  its  independence  by  commendation  to 
the  Duke  of  Austria.     It  is  not  likely  that  the  ques- 
tion entered  into  any  man's  mind  whether  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  German  and  Italian  kingdoms  were  affected 
by  such  a  change.     Whether  as  a  free  city  or  as  an 
Austrian  lordship,  Trieste  remained  under  the  superi- 
ority, formally  undoubted  but  practically  nominal, 
of  the  common  sovereign  of  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
Roman   Emperor  or   King.     Wliether   the   nominal 
allegiance  of  the  city  was  due  to  him  in  his  German 
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or  in  his  Italian  character  mo3t  likely  no  one  stopped     chap. 
to  think.     East  and  west,  the  ItaUan  kingdom  had  no  ^ — •  — ' 

.  No  eastern 

frontiers  :  the  only  question  which  could  arise  was  as  or  western 

'  .  .  .    .      ^rontiersi. 

to  the  relation  of  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
to  the  kingdom  itself  or  to  any  of  the  states  which 
arose  within  it.  To  the  south  of  the  Imperial  king- 
dom of  Italy  lay  the  independent  Lombard  duchies, 
and  the  possessions  which  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  JEmpires  still  remained  to  the  Eastern 
Caesar.  These  southern  lands,  Lombard  and  Byzan-  The  Nor- 
tine,  changed  in  time  into  the  Norman  duchy  of  domof"^' 
Apulia  and  kingdom  of  Sicily  ;  but  that  kingdom,  animperui 
held  as  it  was  as  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Rome,  was  never 
incorporated  with  the  Italian  kingdom  of  the  Em- 
perors, nor  did  its  kings  ever  become  the  men  of  the 
Emperor.  Particular  Emperors  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the 
eighteenth,  were  also  kings  of  one  or  both  the  SiciUan 
kingdoms  ;  but  at  no  time  before  our  own  day  were 
Sicily  and  southern  Italy  ever  incorporated  with  a 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  When  we  remember  that  it  was 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  that  the  name 
of  Italy  was  first  given,  we  see  here  a  curiosity  of 
nomenclature  as  remarkable  as  the  shiftings  of  mean- 
ing in  the  names  of  Saxony  and  Burgundy. 

Naples  and  Sicily  then,  the  Two  SiciUes  of  later 
political  nomenclature,  lie  outside  our  present  subject. 
So  does  the  commonwealth  of  Venice^  except  so  far  as  Venice  no 
Venice  afterwards  won  a  large  subject  territory  on  ftaiy. 
the  Italian  mainland.     Both  these  states  have  to  do  Her  Italian 
with  Italy  as  a  geographical  expression,  but  neither 
the  Venetian  commonwealth  nor  the  Sicilian  kingdom 
is  Italian  within  the  meaning  of  the  present  section. 
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They  formed  no  part  of  the  Carolingian  dominion. 
They  were  parts  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  not  of  the 
Western.  They  remained  attached  to  the  New  Rome 
after  an  Imperial  tlirone  had  again  been  set  up  in  the 
Old.  They  gradually  fell  away  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  but  they  were  never  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Empire  of  the  West.  I  shall  deal 
with  them  here  only  in  their  relations  to  the  Imperial 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  treat  of  their  special  history 
elsewhere  among  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the 
break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Again,  on  the 
north-western  march  of  Italy  a  power  gradually 
arose,  partly  Italian,  but  for  a  long  time  mainly 
Burgundian,  whicli  has  in  the  end,  by  a  strange  fate, 
grown  into  a  new  Italian  kingdom.  This  is  the 
House  of  Savoy.  The  growth  of  the  dominions  of 
that  house,  the  process  by  which  it  gradually  lost 
territory  in  Burgundy  and  gained  it  in  Itali/^  form 
another  distinct  subject.  It  will  be  dealt  witli  here 
only  in  its  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  Kingdom  of  the  Karlings,  the  king- 
dom which  was  reunited  to  Germany  under  Otto  the 
Great,  was,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  continuation 
of  the  old  Lombard  kingdom.  It  consisted  of  that 
kingdom,  enlarged  by  the  Italian  lands  which  fell  off 
from  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  eighth  century ;  that 
is  by  the  Exarchate  and  the  adjoining  PentapoUs^  and 
the  immediate  territory  of  Rome  itself.  The  Lombard 
kingdom,  in  its  full  extent,  took  in  the  lands  north  of 
the  Po,  where  we  find,  as  elsewhere,  an  Austria  to 
the  east  and  a  Neustria  to  the  west.  This  last,  the 
Lombard  Neustria,  stretches  south  of  the  Po  and 
takes  in  the  western  part  of  -Emilia,  including  the 
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cities  of  Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modena.     The    chap. 
Lombard  kingdom  also    took  in   Tuscany,   a  name   — ^ — ' 
which,  as  it  no  longer  reaches  to  the  Tiber,  answers 
pretty  nearly  to  its  modern  use.     The  Tuscan  name 
has  lived   on ;    the    Exarchate   and   Pentapolis,   as 
having  been  the   chief  seat   of  the  later   Imperial 
power  in  Italy,  got  the  name  of  Romania^  Roman- 
diola^  or  Romagna.     This  name  also  lives  on  ;   but  Romngna. 
the   Lombard   Neustria  and  Austria  soon  vanished 
from  the  map.      Their  disappearance  was   perhaps 
lucky,   as   one   knows   not   what  arguments   might 
otherwise  liave  been  built  on  the  presence   of  an 
Austria  south  of  the  Alps.     The  Lombard  Neustria, 
with  the  western  part  of  Austria,  taking  in  the  cities 
of  Ber<?amo  and   Brescia,  got   the  special  name  of  i-ombaniy 

^  o  1  proi)er. 

Lombardy.     The  rest  of  tlie  Lombard  Austria,  after 

various  shiftings  of  names  taken  from  the  principalities 

which  rose  and  fell  within  it,  came  back  in  the  end 

to  its  oldest  name,  that  of  Venetia.     In  the  north-west  venetia. 

comer  Tporedia  or  Ivrea  appears  as  a  distinct  march  ;  Mark  of 

but  the  Venetian  march  at  the  otlier  comer,  known 

at  this  stage  as  the  duchy  of  Friuli^  is  of  more  import-  Duchv  of 

ance.     It  takes  in  the  county  of  Trent^  the  special 

march  of  Friuli^  and  the  march  of  Istria.     This  is  the  Fiuctna- 

tion  of 

comer  in  which  tlie  German  and  Italian  frontier  lias  so  boun.>an- 

Ht  the 

often  fluctuated.    We  have  seen  that,  after  the  union  north -.vrst 

corn- T. 

of  the  Italian  and  German  crowns,  even  Verona  itself 
was  sometimes  counted  as  German  ground. 

Under  the  German  kings  Italy  came  under  the  Compamon 
same  influences  as  the  other  two  Imperial  kingdoms.  Germany. 
Principalities  grew  up ;  fi-ee  cities  grew  up ;  but,  while 
in  Germany  the  principalities  were  the  rule  and  the 
cities  the  exception,  in  Italy  it  was  tlie  other  way. 

VOL.   I.  B 
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CHAP.  The  land  j^radually  became  a  system  of  practically  in- 

VIII  r?  »/ 

.  '—-  dependent  commonwealths.     Feudal  princes,  ecclesi- 

sy^tempf  astical   or    temporal,  flourished   only  in  the  north- 

wealths  in  westcm  aiid  north-eastern  corners  of  the  kuiadom. 

Italv. 


o 


But,  if   the   range  of  the   German   cities   was   les< 
wide,   and   their    career   less    brilliant,   than    those 
of    Italy,   their    freedom    was   more   lasting.      The 
Tvrnntrt      Ttahaii  citics  gradually  fell  under  tyrants,  and   the 
frin^^s"^     tyrants  gradually  grew  into  acknowledged  princes. 
the  do-       The  Bishops  of  Rome  too,  by  a  series  of  claims  skil- 
thePoiies.    tuHy  prcsscd  at  various  times,  contrived  to  form  the 
greatest   of   ecclesiastical    principalities,  one   which 
FourstMffes  strctclicd  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.     The 
hUory.""     geographical  liistory  of  Italy  consists  of  four  stages. 
In  the  first  the   kingdom   fell  asunder  into  princi- 
palities.    In  the  second  the  principaUties  vanished 
before  the  growth  of  the  free  cities.     In  the  third  the 
cities  were  again  massed  into  principaUties,  till  in  tlie 
fourth  the  principalities  were  at  last  merged  in  a 
kingdom  of  united  Italy. 

Under  the  Saxon  and  Prankish  Emperors  the  old 
•  1  iOmbard  names  of  Austria  and  Neustria  pass  away. 
Several  small  marches  he  along  the  Burgundian  fron- 
tier, as  Sav(ma  on  the  coast,  /r;va  among  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north-west,  between  them  Mojitferrat, 
Vtisto^  and  aSWi,  whose  princes,  as  special  guardians 
of  the  passage  between  the  two  kingdoms,  bore  the 
title  of  Marquess  in  Italy.  It  was  in  this  region 
that  tlie  feudal  princes  were  strongest,  and  that 
the  system  of  free  cities  had  the  smallest  deve- 
lopement.  The  Savoyard  power  was  already 
beginning  to  grow  up  in    the   extreme   north-west 
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comer  ;  but  at  this  time  a  greater  part  in  strictly     chap. 
Italian  history  is  played  by  the  Marquesses  of  Mont-  ^-^ — --— ' 

•         T  1      •  •   •  ^^^*^  Mar- 

lerrat,  who  for  many  centuries  kept  their  position  as  nueases  of 

f  ,  ^  ^  Moaiferrat, 

important  feudal  princes  quite  apart  from  the  lords  938-1533. 
of  the  cities.  In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  kingdom 
the  place  of  the  old  Austria  is  taken  by  the  border 
principalities  where  the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the 
Slave  all  come  in  contact,  and  which  fluctuated 
more  than  once  between  the  Italian  and  the  German 
crowns.  We  have  here  the  great  march  of  Verona^ 
beyond  it  that  of  Friuli,  Trent ^  the  marchland  of  the 
marchland,  between  Verona  and  Bavaria,  and  the  pen- 
insula of  I^tria  on  the  Slavonic  side  of  the  Iladriatic. 
Between  the  border  districts  on  either  side  lay  the 
central  land,  Lombardy  in  the  narrower  sense,  the 
chosen  home  of  the  free  cities.     Here,  by  the  middle  Growth  of 

the  Loin- 

of  the  twelfth   century,  every  city  had  practically  bard  cities. 
become  a  separate  commonwealth,  owning  only  the 
most  nominal  superiority  in  the  Emperor.     Guelfic 
cities  withstood  the  Emperor ;   Ghibelin  cities  wel- 
comed him ;  but  both  were  practically  independent 
commonwealths.  Hence  came  those  long  wars  between  wars  of  the 
the  Swabian  Emperors  and  the  Italian  cities  which  Kmperow. 
form  the  chief  feature  of  Itahan  history  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth.     Eound  the  younger  and  the  elder  capital,  Milan  and 
round  Guelfic  Milan  and  GhibeUn  Pavia,  gathered  a 
crowd  of  famous  names,  Como^  Bergamo^  and  Brescia,  The  other 

,  Lombard 

Lodi,  Crema,  and   Cremona,  Tortona,  Piacenza,  and  cities. 
Parma,  and  Alessandria,  the  trophy  of  repubhcan  AieFsan- 
and  papal  victory  over  Imperial  power.     The  Vero- 
nese march  was  less  rich  in  cities  of  the  same  his- 
torical importance ;  but  both  Verona  itself  and  Padua  J^^^  ^^ 

b2 
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played  a  great  part,  as  the  seats  first  of  com- 
monwealths, then  of  tyrants.  Further  north  and 
east,  the  civic  element  was  again  weaker.  Trent 
gradually  parted  ofi*  from  Italy  to  become  an  ecclesi- 
astical principality  of  the  German  kingdom  ;  and  the 
Patriarchs  of  Aquileia  grew  into  powerful  princes  at 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Hadriatic.  Within 
the  Veronese  or  Trevisan  march  itself,  the  lords  of 
Romano  and  the  more  important  marquesses  of  Este 
also  demand  notice.  Eomano  gave  the  Trevisan 
march  its  famous  tyrant  EcceUno  in  the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  Marquesses  of  Este, 
kinsmen  of  the  great  Saxon  dukes,  came  in  time  to 
rank  among  the  chief  Italian  princes.  The  extreme 
north-eastern  march  so  completely  feU  ofi*  from  Italy 
that  it  will  be  better  treated  in  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  powers  of  Venice  and  Austria. 

In  the  more  central  lands  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
old  exarchate,  now  known  as  Romagna^  in  the  march 
variously  called  by  the  names  of  Gamerino,  Fermo^  or 
Ancona^  and  above  all  in  the  march  of  Tuscany  on 
the  southern  sea,  the  same  developement  of  city  life 
also  took  place,  but  somewhat  later.  North  of  the 
Apennines,  along  the  Hadriatic  coast,  arose  a  crowd 
of  small  commonwealths  which  gradually  changed  into 
small  tyrannies.  Tuscany,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
parted  ofi*  into  a  few  commonwealths  of  illustrious 
name.  For  a  while  one  of  these  ran  a  course  which 
stood  rather  apart  from  the  common  run  of  ItaUan 
history.  Pisa^  then  one  of  the  great  maritime  and 
commercial  states  of  Europe,  became,  early  in  the 
eleventh  century,  a  power  which  forestalled  the 
crusades   and   won  back   lands   from   the    Saracen. 
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Though  she  was  in  every  sense  a  city  of  the  Italian    chap. 

.  .       .  .   .  .  VIII. 

kingdom,  Pisa  at  this  time  held  a  position  not  unlike  - — - — - 
that  which  was  afterwards  held  by  Venice.  Like 
her,  she  was  a  power  which  colonized  and  conquered 
beyond  the  seas,  but  which  came  only  gradually  to 
take  a  share  in  the  main  course  of  Itahan  affairs. 
Beyond  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  the  same  position 
was  held  by  Genoa  on  the  Ligurian  gulf.  Pisa  won  Genoa. 
Sardinia  from  the  Saracen ;  Genoa,  after  long  dis-  occupation 

. .  1     x^.  1  ^    •         1  ^       a'  •  t*   of  the  ialaod 

putes  With  Pisa,  obtained  a  more  lasting  possession  ot  of  Sardinia 
Corsica.     Eeturning  to  Tuscany,  three  great  common-  and  of  cor- 

sica  bv 

wealths  here  grew  up,  which  gradually  divided  the  Genoi. 
land  between  them.     These  were  Lucca  and  Sima^  Lucca, ' 

Siena, 

and  Florence^  the  last  of  Itahan  cities  to  rise  to  great-  Florences 
ness,  but  the  one  which  became  in  many  ways  the 
greatest  among  her  fellows.     In  the  centre  of  Italy, 
within  the  bounds  of  old  Etruria  but  not  within  those 
of  modem  Tuscany,  Perugia^  both  as  commonwealth  Pemgia. 
and  as  tyranny,  held  a  high  place  among  Italian  cities. 
Of  Eome  herself  it  is  almost  impossible  to   speak.  Rome. 
She  has  much  history,  but  she  has  little  geography. 
Emperors  were   crowned    there ;   Popes    sometimes 
Uved  there ;  sometimes  Eome  appears  once  more  as 
a  single  Latin  city,  waging  war  against  Tusculum  or 
some  other  of  her  earhest  fellows.     The  claims  of  her  ciaima 
Bishops  to  independent  temporal  power,  founded  on 
a  succession  of  real  or  pretended  Imperial  and  royal 
grants,  lay  still  in  the  background ;  but  they  were 
ready  to  grow  into  reaUty  as  occasion  served. 

The  next  stage  of  Itahan  pohtical  geography  may  second 
be  dated  from  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second,  mo-isso. 
when  the  practical  being  of  an  Imperial  kingdom  in 
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CTiAP.  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away.  Presently 
' — '-—  begins  the  gradual  change  of  the  commonwealths  into 
Growth  of    tyrannies,  and  the  grouping  together  of  many  of  them 

tvrannies.  iii'« 

into   larger   states.     We  also   see  the  beginning   of 

more  definite  claims  to  temporal  dominion  on  behalf 

of  the  Popes.     In  the  course  of  the  three  hundred 

Dominion    years  betwecu  Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the 

of  Spain,        ^ 

1655-1701.   Fifth,  these  processes  gradually  changed  the  face  of 
the  Italian  kingdom.     It  became  in  the  end  a  collec- 
tion of  principahties,  broken  only  by  the  survival  of 
a  few  ohgarchic  commonwealths  and  by  the  anoma- 
lous dominion  of  Venice  on  the  mainland.     Between 
Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  we  may 
look  on  the  Empire  as  practically  in   abeyance  in 
Italy.     The  coming  of  an  Emperor  always  caused  a 
great  stir  for  the  time,  but  it  was  only  for  the  time. 
Granf  of     After  tlic  grant  of  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  to  the  Popes, 
1278.  '       a  distinction  w^as  drawn  between  Imperial  and  papal 
and  papal     territory  in  Italy.     While  certain  princes  and  com- 
monwealths still  acknowledged  at  least  the  nominal 
superiority  of  the  Emperor,  others  were  now  held  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  of  vassalage  to  the  Pope. 

We  must  now  trace  out  the  growth  of  the  chief 
states  which  were  formed  by  these  several  processes. 
Beginning  again  in  the  north,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  this  while  the  power  of  Savoy  was  advancing 
in  those  north-western  lands  where  the  influences 
which  mainly  ruled  this  period  had  less  force  than 
elsewhere.  Montferrat  too  kept  its  old  character  of 
a  feudal  principality,  a  state  whose  rulers  had  in  va- 
rious ways  a  singular  connexion  with  the  East.  As 
Marquesses  of  Montferrat  had  claimed  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem  and  had  worn  the  crown  of  Thessalonica,  so, 
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as  if  to  keep  even  the  balance  between  East  and  West,     chap. 

.  VII  I. 

in  return  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Palaiologos   ' —  ■  — ' 

Palaiologoi 

came  to  reign  at  Montferrat.     To  the  cast  of  these  «t  M<.nt- 

.....  .         ftrrat,  1300. 

more  ancient  principaUties,  two  great  powers  of  quite 
different  kinds  grew  up  in  the  old  Neustria  and 
Austria.  These  were  the  Duchy  of  Milan  and  the  land  Duchy  of 

•  ...  Milan. 

power  of  Venice,  Milan,  like  most  other  Italian  cities,  veni.«. 
came  under  the  influence  of  party  leaders,  who  grew 
first  into  tyrants  and  then  into  acknowledged  sove- 
reigns. These  at  Milan,  after  the  shorter  domination 
of  the  Delia  Torre,  were  the  more  abiding  house  of 
the  Visconti.     Their  dominion,  after  various  fluctua-  The  vi^. 

oonri  at 

tions  and  revolutions,  was  finally  established  when  the  ^Jian, 

'  ^  lSlO-1447. 

coming  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Seventh  strengtli- 
ened  the  rule  of  the  lords  of  the  cities  throughout 
Italy.     At  the  end  of  tlie  fourteenth  century  their  Grant  of  the 

•^  .  "^        .  Duchv  bv 

informal  lordship  was  changed  by  a  royal  grant  into  Ki»»»?' 

an  acknowledged  duchy  of  the  Empire.   The  dominion  i^^s  i^*^^- 

which   they  had  gradually  gained,  and  which  was 

thus  in  a  manner  legalized,  took  in  all  the  great  cities 

of  Lombardy,  those   especially   which  had   formed 

the  Lombard  League  against  the  Swabian  Emperors. 

Pa  via  indeed,  the  ancient  rival  of  Milan,  kept  a  kind  of  Couny  of 

X'jivia. 

separate  being,  and  was  formed  into  a  distinct  county. 
But  the  duchy  granted  by  Wenceslaus  to  Gian-Ga- 
leazzo  stretched  far  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Garda. 
Belluno  at  one  end  and  VerceUi  at  the  other  formed  Extent  of 

the  iluchy. 

part  of  it.  It  took  in  the  mountain  lands  which 
afterwards  passed  to  the  two  Alpine  Confederations  ; 
it  took  in  Parma^  Piacenza,  and  Reggio  south  of 
the  Po,  and  Verona  and  Vicenza  in  the  old  Austrian 
or  Venetian  land.  Besides  all  this,  Padua^  Bologna, 
even  Genoa  and  Pisa,  passed  at  various  times  under 
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CHAP,     the  lordship  of  the  Visconti.     But  this  great  power 

' — ■-^—  was  not  lasting.     The  Duchy  of  Milan,  under  various 

lords,  native  and  foreign,  lasted  till  the  wars  of  the 

French  Eevolution  ;  but,  long  before  that  time,  it 

had  been  cut  short  on  every  side.     The  death  of  the 

Decreaaeon  first  Dukc  was  followcd  by  a  Separation  of  the  duchy 

Gian-Ga-     of  Milan  and  the  county  of  Pavia  between  his  sons, 

leazzo,H02. 

and  the  restored  duchy  never  rose  again  to  its  former 
TheeMtfm  powcr.     The  castcm  parts,  Padua,  Verona,  Brescia, 

cities  won 

by  Venice,   Bcrgamo,  were  gradually  added  to  the  dominion  of 

1406-1447.  .  ^     . 

Venice.     By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 

republic  had  become  the  greatest  power  in  northern 

House  of     Italy.     Li  the  duchy  of  Milan  the  house  of  Sforza 

Sforza,  ''  /  . 

1450-1535.   succeeded  that  of  Visconti ;  but  the  opposin<T  claims 

Claims  of  '  ff  O 

the  Kings    of  tlic  Kinffs  of  Fraucc  were  one  chief  cause  of  the 

of  France.  ^ 

i4i>9-i625.  iQ^^g  ^vars  which  laid  Italy  waste  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth.  The  duchy  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between 
the  Emperor,  the  French  King,  and  its  own  dukes. 
Meanwhile  the  dominion  which  was  thus  struggleil 
for  was  cut  short  at  the  two  ends.  It  was  dis- 
Ccssion  to  membered  to  the  north  in  favour  of  the  two  Alpine 
Leagues,     Leaffucs,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  more  in  detail. 

1612-1618.     cii/.iTii-r»  i-iT^  1 

South  of  the  Po,  the  Popes  obtained  Farma  and 
The  Popes  Piacetiza^  which  were  afterwards  granted  as  papal 
Parma  and  fiefs  to  form  a  duchy  for  the  house  of  Farnese.    Thus 

Piacenza,  ^       •'  ^ 

1616.         the  Duchy  of  Milan  which  became  in  the  end  a  pos- 

puISSm  ^  session  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  afterwards  of  his 

ifri.5.         Spanish  and  Austrian  successors,  was  but  a  remnant 

of  the  great  dominion  of  the  first  Duke.     The  duchy 

iinderw^ent   stiU    further   dismemberments  in    later 

times. 

With  Venice  we  have  here  to  deal  in  her  somewhat 
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unnatural  position  as  an  Italian  land  power.     This     chap. 
position  she  took  on  herself  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  ' — ^ — ' 

Land  power 

in  the  sixteenth  it  led  to  the  momentary  overthrow  of  Venice 
and  wonderful  recovery  of  her  dominion  in  the  war  War  of  the 

League  of 

of  the  League  of  Cambray.  This  land  power  of  J^*"^!^? 
Venice  stands  quite  distinct  from  the  Venetian  pos- 
sessions east  of  the  Hadriatic.  With  this  last  her 
possession  of  the  coast  of  the  Istman  peninsula  must  istna. 
be  reckoned,  rather  than  with  her  ItaUan  dominions. 
Between  these  lay  Aquileia,  Trieste,  and  the  other 
lands  in  this  quarter  which  gradually  came  under  the  Extent  of 

^  &  J  ^  Venetian 

power  of  Austria.     The  continuous  Italian  dominion  dominion, 
of  Venice,  after  her  annexation  of  the  lands  of  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  took  in  Udine  at  one  end  and 
Bergamo  at  the  other,  besides  Crema^  and  for  a  while 
Ravenna,  as  outlyinjy  possessions.     Thus  the  Byzan-  Havenna, 

1441-1530. 

tine  city  which  lay  anchored  off  the  shore  of  the 
Western  Empire  could  for  a  season  call  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Exarchate  its  own.     But  even  the  con- 
tinuous land  territory  of  Venice  lay  in  two  portions.  Two  parts 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  were  almost  cut  off  from  Verona  n«tian  ter- 

*^  ^  ritory. 

and  the  other  possessions  to  the  east  by  the  Lake  of 
Garda,  the  bishopric  of  Trent  to  the  north,  and  the 
principality  of  Mantua  to  the  south. 

The  mention  of  this  last  state  leads  us  back  again 
to  the  commonwealths  which,  like  Milan,  changed,  first 
into  tyrannies,  and  then  into  acknowledged  princi- 
palities. It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  of  them,  and 
some  of  those  which  played  for  a  while  the  most 
brilliant  part  in  Italian  history  had  no  lasting  effect 
on  Italian  geography.  The  rule  of  the  house  of  Scala  Rule  of  the 
at  Verona,  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Carrara  at  Padua,  verona, 

1260-1887; 

left  no  lasting  trace  on  the  map.     It  was  otherwise  of  the  car- 
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1471. 
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1471. 
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with  the  two  states  which  bordered  on  the  Venetian 
possessions  to  the  south.  The  house  of  Gonzaga  lield 
sovereign  power  at  Mantua^  first  as  captains,  then  as 
marquesses,  then  as  dukes,  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  Of  greater  fame  was  the  power  that  grew  up 
in  the  house  of  Este^  the  Italian  branch  of  the  house 
of  Welf.  Their  position  is  one  specially  instructive, 
as  illustrating  the  various  tenures  by  which  dominion 
was  held.  The  marquesses  of  Este,  feudal  lords  of 
that  small  principality,  became,  after  some  of  the 
usual  fluctuations,  permanent  lords  of  the  cities  of 
Ferrara  and  Modena,  About  the  same  time  they  lost 
their  original  holding  of  Este,  which  passed  to  Padua, 
and  with  Padua  to  Venice.  Thus  the  nominal  marquess 
of  Este  and  real  lord  of  Ferrara  was  not  uncommonly 
spoken  of  as  Marquess  of  Ferrara.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  these  princes  rose  to  ducal  rank  ;  but  by  that 
time  tlie  new  doctrine  of  the  temporal  dominion  of 
tlie  Popes  had  made  great  advances.  Modena,  no 
man  doubted,  was  a  city  of  the  Empire  ;  but  Ferrara 
was  now  held  to  be  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 
The  Marquess  Borso  had  thus  to  seek  his  elevation  to 
ducal  rank  from  two  separate  lords.  He  was  created 
Duke  of  Modena  and  Eeggio  by  the  Emperor,  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Ferrara  by  the  Pope.  This 
difference  of  holding,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Este.  In 
the  times  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  their  do- 
minions lay  in  two  masses.  To  the  west  lay  the  duchy 
of  Modena  and  Eeggio ;  apart  from  it  to  the  east  lay 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara.  Not  long  after  its  creation, 
this  last  duchy  was  cut  short  by  the  surrender  of  the 
border-district  of  Uovigo  to  Venice. 
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Between  the  two  great  duchies  of  the  house  of  Este     chap 

.  VIII. 

hiy  Bologna^  in  tlie  land  which  gradually  changed  from  ^7  *  -^ 
Rumania  in  one  sense  into  Romagna  in  another.  Like  Romagna. 
most  other  Italian  cities,  the  commonwealtlis  of  tlie 
Exarcliate  and  the  Pentapolis  changed  into  tjTannies, 
and  their  petty  princes  were  one  by  one  overthrown 
by  tlie  advancing  power  of  the  Popes.  Every  city  had 
its  dynasty ;  but  it  was  only  a  few,  like  the  houses  of 
Bentevoqlio  at  Bohana^  of  Baqlioni  at  Perugia^  and  Boio^^na, 

*  ...  *  .  .      *    .  Perugia. 

Malatesta  at  Rimini^  that  rose  to  any  historical  impor-  Rimmi. 
tance.     One  only  combined  historical  importance  with 
acknowledged  princely  rank.     The  house  of  Monte- 
feltro^  lords  bf  Urbino,  became  acknowledged  dukes  Theihiehy 
by  papal  grants.     From  them  the  duchy  passed  to  i47«-ig8l 
the  house  of  La  Eovere,  and  it  flourished  under  five 
princes  of  the  two  dynasties.   Gradually,  by  successive 
annexations,  the  papal  dominions,  before  the  middle  Expansion 

of  the  papal 

of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  stretched  from  the  Po  to  domiuiona. 
Tarracina.     Ferrara  and  Urbino  still  remained  distinct 
states,  but  states  which  were  confessedly  held  as  fiefs 
of  the  Holy  See. 

To  the  west,  in  Tuscany,  the  phenomena  are  some-  Creation  of 
what  diflerent.     The  characteristic  of  this  part  of  Italy  cities. 
was  the  grouping  together  of  the  smaller  cities  under 
the  power  of  the  larger.     Nearly  all  the  land  came 
in  the  end  under  princely  rule ;   but  both  acknow- 
ledged princely  rule  and  the  tyrannies  out  of  which  it 
sprang  came  into  importance  in  Tuscany  later  than 
anywhere  else.     Lucca  had  in  the  fourteenth  century  Lucca 
a  short  time  of  greatness  under  her  illustrious  tyrant  caa^cdo 
Castruccio ;  but,  before  and  after  his  day,  she  plays,  1820-1338.' 
as  a  commonwealth,  only  a  secondary  part  in  Italy. 
Still  she  remained  a  commonwealth,  though  latterly 
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CHAP,     an  oli<iarchic  one,  tlirou^fh  all  chancres  down  to  the 

— ^  general  crash  of  the  French  Revolution.     Pisa  kept  for 

a  while  her  maritime  greatness,  and  her  rivalry  with 

Genoa.        the  Ligurian  commonwealth  of  Genoa.     Genoa,  less 

famous  in  the  earliest  times,  proved  a  far  more  lasting 

power.     She  established  her  dominion  over  the  coast 

Her  rule  in  ou  both  sidcs  of  her,  and  kept  her  island  of  Corsica 

Corsica. 

down  to  modern  times.  Physical  causes  caused  the 
Sardinia  fall  of  the  maritime  power  of  Pisa ;  Sardinia  passed 
Aragon,      from  licr  to  become  a  kingdom  of  the  House  of  Aragon, 

and  she  lierself  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Florence. 
Pi^  Bub-     This  last  illustrious  city,  the  greatest  of  Tuscan  and 

ject  to  . 

1416*"*^'     even  of  Itahan  commonwealths,  begins  to  stand  forth  as 

Greatness     the  forcmost  of  rcpubHcan  states  about  the  time  when 

her  forerunner  Milan  came  under  the  rule  of  tyrants. 

She  extended  her  dominion  over  Volterra^  Arezzo^  and 

many  smaller  places,  till  she  became  mistress  of  all 

northern  Tuscany.     To  the  south  the  commonwealth 

Siena.         of  Sieiia  also  formed  a  large  dominion.     In  Florence 

Kuie  of  the  the  rulc  of  the  Medici  grew  step  by  step  into  a  hereili- 

Mcdici.  . 

iiai-1494.  tary  tyranny ;  but  it  was  an  intermittent  tyranny,  one 
which  was  supported  only  by  foreign  force,  and  which 
was  overturned  whenever  Florence  had  strength  to 
act  for  herself.  It  was  only  after  her  last  overthrow 
by  the  combined  powers  of  Pope  and  Caesar  that  she 

Alexander,  bccamc,  uudcr  Alexander,  the  first  duke  of  the  house 

Duke  of  '  ... 

J^J^^<*'     of  Medici,  an  acknowledged  principaHty.     Cosmo  the 
c<«mo        First,  the  second  duke,  annexed  Siena,  and  all  the 

annexes 

Siena,  1567.  territory   of  that   commonwealth,  except  the  lands 

Elba,  Ac     known  as  Staii  degli  Presidi,  that  is  the  isle  of  Elba 

and  some  points  on  the  coast.     These  became  parts 

of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  that  is,  at  that  time,  parts 

of  the  dominion  of  Spain.    The  state  thus  formed  by 
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Cosmo  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  in   Italy,     chap. 

VIII. 

taking  in  the  whole  of  Tuscany  except  the  territory  * — ' — ' 
of  Lucca  and  the  lands  which  became  Spanish.     Its 
ruler  presently  exchanged  by  papal   authority   the 
title  of  Duke  of  Florence  for  that  of  Grand  Duke  of  cosmo 

Grand 

Tuscany.  i>uke  of 

•^  Tuscany, 

15G7. 

§  4.  The  Later  Geography  of  Italy, 
Under  Charles  the  Fifth  it  mio^ht  have  seemed  that  Abeyance 

°  of  the  king- 

both  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had  jJ^^^^/^gQ. 
come  to  Kfe  again.     A  prince  who  wore  both  crowns  ^^^^* 
was  practically  master  of  Italy.    But  though  the  power 
of  the  Emperor  was  restored,  the  power  of  the  Empire 
was  not.     In  truth  we  may  look  on  all  notion  of  a 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  the  elder  sense  as  having  passed 
away  with  the  coronation  of  Charles  himself.     The 
thing  had  passed  away  long  before  ;  after  the  pageant 
at  Bologna  the  name  was  not  heard  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half.     Italy  became  truly  a  'geogra-  itaiyageo- 
phical  expression  ; '  the  land  consisted  of  a  number  of  expression. 
principaUties  and  a  few  commonwealths,  all  nominally 
independent,  some  more  or  less  practically  so,  but  the 
more  part  of  which  were  under  foreign  influence,  and 
some  of  them  were  actually  ruled  by  foreign  princes. 
The  states  of  Italy  were  united,  divided,  handed  over  changes 

^^^^S  the 

from  one  ruler  to  another,  according  to  the  fluctua-  Italian 

.  states. 

tions  of  war  and  diplomacy,  without  any  regard  either 
to  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  or  to  the  authority  of  any 
central  power.  A  practically  dominant  power  there 
was  during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  power  of  even  a  nominal  King  of  Italy.  For  a 
long  time  that  dominant  power  was  held  by  the  House 
of  Austria  in  its  two  branches.     The  supremacy  of 
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Charles  in  Italy  passed,  not  to  his  Imperial  brother, 
but  to  his  Spanish  son.  Then  followed  the  long  do- 
minion of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian  house  ; 
then  came  the  less  thorough  dominion  of  the  German 
branch.  This  last  was  a  dominion  strictly  of  tlie 
House  of  Austria  as  such,  not  of  the  Empire  or  of 
either  of  the  Imperial  kingdoms.  And  now  that  tlie 
name  of  Italy  means  merely  a  certain  surface  on  the 
map,  we  must  take  some  notice,  so  far  as  they  regard 
Italian  history,  at  once  of  SaX^oy  at  one  end  and  of 
the  Sicilian  kingdoms  at  the  other.  From  this  time 
both  of  them  have  a  more  direct  beaiing  on  Italian 
history. 

By  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  or  at  least  within  the  generation  which  could 
remember  his  coronation,  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
had  been  massed  into  a  few  states,  which,  as  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  state  of  things,  were  of 
considerable  size.  A  few  smaller  principalities  and 
lordships  still  kept  their  place,  of  which  one  of  the 
smallest,  that  of  Monaco  in  the  extreme  south-west, 
has  lived  on  to  our  own  time.  So  has  the  small 
commonwealth  of  San  Marino^  surrounded,  first  by 
the  dominions  of  the  Popes  and  now  by  the  modern 
kingdom.  But  such  states  as  these  were  mere  sur- 
vivals. In  the  north-east,  Venice  kept  her  power 
on  the  mainland  untouched,  from  the  recovery  of  her 
dominions  after  the  league  of  Cambray  down  to  her 
final  fall.  By  the  treaty  of  Bologna  she  lost  Ravenna ; 
she  lost  too  OtrantOf  Brindin^  Trani^  and  other  towns 
on  that  coast  which  she  had  gained  during  the 
wars  of  Naples ;  but  her  continuous  dominion,  both 
properly   Venetian  and  Lombard,   remained.      The 
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diichy  of  Milan  to  the  west  of  her  was  held  in  sue-     chak 

.  VIII. 

cession  by  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  "- — •-— ' 
first  the   Spanish   and   then  the  German.     But  the  Miiau: 

Spanish, 

duchy,  as  an  Austrian  possession,  was  constantly  cut  io^f>-i'06; 
short  towards   the   west  by  the  OTowincr   power   of  l''?'^*^^*^-^ 

''       ^       ^  r"     r  Advance  of 

Savoy.      For   a   while   the   Milanese   and   Savoyard  ^"^^'^o- 

J  J  wards 

States  were  conterminous  only  during  a  small  part  of  ^*^*°" 
tlieir  frontier.    The  marquisate  of  Moniferrat^  as  long  Montferrat. 
as  it  remained  a  separate  principality,  lay  between 
the  southern  parts  of  the  two  states.     On  the  failure 
of  the  old  line  of  marquesses,  Montferrat  was   dis- 
puted between   the   Dukes    of  Savoy   and  Mantua. 
Adjudged   to  Mantua,  and  raised   into  a  duchy  by  United  to 
Imperial   authority,  it  was  still  claimed,  and  partly  i53g.  bat 

m  1  ^     claimed  bv 

conquered,  by  Savoy.     At  last,  by  one  of  the  last  savoy, 
exercises  of  Imperial  authority  in  Italy,  the  duchy  of  Mantua 
Mantua  itself  was  held  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Empire;  the  Empire, 

and  Mont- 

that  is,  it  became  an  Austrian  possession.     At  the  ferrat 

joined 

same  time  the  Imperial  authority  confirmed  Montfer-  toSavoy, 

^  ^  ...  1708-1718. 

rat  to  Savoy.  The  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy  were 
thus  extended  to  the  south-east  by  the  accession 
of  the  Mantuan  territory  ;  but  the  w^hole  western 
frontier  of  the  Milanese  now  lay  open  to  Savoyard 
advance.  The  same  treaties  which  confirmed  Mont-  First  dis- 
ferrat  to  Savoy  and  Milan  to  Austria  also  dismem-  ">ent  of 

"^  Milan  in 

bered  Milan  in  favour  of  Savoy.     A  corner  of  the  favour  of 

•^  Savoy, 

duchy  to  the  south-west,  Alessandria  and  the  neigh-  ^^^^• 
bouring   districts,   were   now   given   to   Savoy;  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  further  cut  off  Novara  to  the  north 
and  Tortona  to  the  south.     The  next  peace,  that  of  Further 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  gave  up  all  w^est  of  the  Ticmo,  which  i738. 
river  became  a  permanent  frontier. 

Among  the   other  states,   the  duchy  of  Pai^ia  Ptrmaand 
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"^-r-^  of  Farnese,  handed  over  to  princes  of  the  Spanish 
piventothe  branch  of  tlie  Bourbons.     Modena  and  Ferrara  re- 

Spanish 

Ks/^*'    mained  united,  till  Ferrara   was  annexed  as  an   es- 
Ferrara       cheated  ficf  to  the  dominions  of  its  spiritual  overlord. 

confiscated  *• 

Pope8i698   ^^^  ^^^  house  of  Estc  Still  reigned  over  Modena  witli 
1718.  Rerjgio  and  Mirandola^  while  its  dominions  were  ex- 

tended to  the  sea  by  the  addition  of  Massa  and  other 
small   possessions  between   Lucca  and  Genoa.     The 
1771-1803.   duchy  in   the  end   passed   by  female  succession   to 
the  House  of  Austria.     Genoa  and  Lucca  remained 
aristocratic  commonwealths ;  but  Genoa  lost  its  island 
Condca       possession  of  Corsica^  which  passed  to  France.     The 
France,       Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  remained  in  the  house  of 
Extinction    Mcdici,  till  it  was  assigned  to  Duke  Francis  of  Lor- 
Medid,       raine,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Francis  the  First,  and 

1737 

Franciaof    after  that  it  remained  in   the  House  of  Habsburjr- 

Lorraine 

GrandDuke  Lorraine.     The  States  of  the  Church,  after  the  an- 

of  Tuscany. 

urbino  an-  nexation  of  Ferrara,  were  in  the  next  century  further 

nexed  by  ^  •' 

1681^°^    enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino. 
1580-1797.         Thus,  except  on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont   and 
Compara-     Milan,  the  whole  time  from  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the 
^raph?*  French  Revolution  was,  within  the  old  kingdom  of 
ange.  j^^jy^  much  Icss  remarkable  for  changes  in  the  geo- 
graphical frontiers  of  the  several  states  than  for  the 
way  in  which  they  are  passed  to  and  fro  from  one 
master  to  another.     This  is  yet  more  remarkable,  if 
we  look  to  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and 
to  the  two  great  islands  which  in  modem  geography 
we  have  learned  to  look  on  as  attached  to  Italy.  The 
TheXor-     Normau  kingdom  which,  by  steps  which  will  be  told 
domof"*^"    elsewhere,   grew   up   to  the  south  of  the  Lnperial 
Sicily.        Kingdom  of  Italy,  has  hardly  ever  changed  its  bound- 
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aries,  except  by  the  vaiious  separations  and  unions     chap. 
of  the  insular  and  the  continental  kingdom.     Even  ^ — r-^ 
the  outlying  papal  possession  of  Benevento  went  back  Beuevento. 
after  each  war  to  its  ecclesiastical  master.     But  the 
shiftings,  divisions,  and  reunions  of  the  Two  Sicihes 
and  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  have  been  endless.    The 
Sicilian  kingdom  of  the  Norman  and  Swabian  kings, 
containing  both  the  island  and  the  provinces  on  the 
mainland,  passed   unchanged  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 
The  revolt  of  the  island  split  the  kingdom  into  two,  chariesof 
one  insular,  one  continental,   each  of  which  called  Revolt  of 

the  island  of 

itself  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily^  though  tlie  continental  Siciiy,i282. 
realm  was  more  commonly  known  as  the  Kingdom  wngdoma. 
of  NapUs.     The  wars  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  caused  endless  changes  of  dynasty  in  the 
continental   kingdom,   but  no   changes  of  frontier. 
Under  the  famous  Alfonso  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Union  of 
Aragon,  Sardinia,   and  the  continental  Sicily,  were  s^rdinii, 
three  kingdoms  under  one  sovereign,  while  the  insular  tjnentai  si- 
Sicily  was  ruled  by  another  brancli  of  the  same  house.  ^^5"'*' 
Then    continental    Sicily  passed   to   an   illegitimate  ifiU*S'"/^he 
branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon,  while  Sardinia  and  l29e^iM2: 
insular  Sicily  were  held  by   the  legitimate  branch,  w^Vc-^' 
which  ruled  in  their  Spanish  kingdom.     The  French  wuh  "^ 
invasion  under  Charles  the  Eighth  and  the  long  wars  Eighth! 

.  1494-J528 

that  followed,  the  conquests,  the  restorations,,  tlie 
schemes  of  division,  all  ended  in  the  union  of  bot)i 
the  Sicilian  kingdoms,  now  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Kin^rdomof 

,    ,      ^  ^  *      the  Two 

the  Two  Sicilies^  along  wdth  Sardinia,  as  part  of  tlie  f"^^^^^^ 
great  Spanish  monarchy.     A  momentary  separation  l??]!}^^; 
of  the  insular  kingdom,  in  order  to  give  the  husband    "^ 
of  Mary  of  England  royal  rank  while  his  father  yet 
reigned,  is  important  only  as  the  first  formal  use  of 
VOL.  I.  s 
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CHAP,     the  title  of  Kiim  of  Napless,     In  the  division  of  the 

VIII.  .  .    . 

' — ^^  Spanish  monarchy,  Sardinia  and  Naples  fell  to  the 

Sardinia  *^  /  ... 

and  Naples  Jot  of  the  Austrian  House,  while  Sicily  was  given 
^Tvov tin  ^^  ^^^^  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  thus  gained  substantial 
of  Sicily  kingly  rank.  Presently  the  kings  of  the  two  island 
Exchanjire    kinixdoms   made   an  exchange ;   Sardinia  passed   to 

of  Sicily  ^  o  I 

and  sar-  Savoy,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  ruled,  like 
Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  over  both 
Sicilies.  Lastly,  the  joint  kingdom  was  handed  over 
s^\i«h  ^^^^^  ^^  Austrian  to  a  new  Spanish  master,  the  first 
nswSw.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Neapolitan  Bourbons.  Thus,  at  the 
1817-1860.  ^^j  Qjf  |.jjg  j^g^  century,  the  Two  Sicilies  formed  a 

distinct  and  united  kingdom,  while  Sardinia  formed 
the  outlying  realm  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince 
of  Piedmont.  His  kingdom  was  of  far  less  value 
Use  of  the  than  his  principality  or  his  duchy.  But,  as  Sardinia 
dinia,  gave  their  common  sovereign  his  highest  title,  the 
Sardinian  name  often  came  in  common  speech  to  be 
extended  to  the  continental  dominions  of  its  king. 

Timeofthe         This  period,  a  period  of  change,  but  of  compara- 
tion,  1797-   tivcly  sliglit  geographical  change,  was  followed  by  a 
time  when,  in  Italy  as  in  Germany,  boundaries  were 
changed,  new  names  were  invented  or  forgotten  names 
revived,  when  old  landmarks  were  rooted  up,  and 
thrones  were  set  up   and  cast   down,  with  a  speed 
which  baffles  the  chronicler.     The  first  strictly  geo- 
graphical change  which  was  wrought  in  Itidy  by  the 
cispadane    revolutionary  wars  was  a  characteristic  one.     A  Cis- 
1796.         padmie  Iiepublu\  the  first  of  a  number  of  momentary 
commonwealths  bearing  names  dug  up  from  the  re- 
cesses of  bygone  times,  took  in  the  duchy  of  Modena 
and  the  Papal  Legations  of  Eomagna.     Without  ex- 
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actly  following  the   same  boundaries,  it  answered     chap. 
roughly  to  the  old   Exarchate.     Then   the   French  - — ^-^ 
victories  over  Austria  caused  the  Austrian  duchies  of  dane  Ke- 

public, 

Milan  and  Mantua  to  become  a  Transpadane  Republic.  1797. 
Then  Venice  was  wiped  out  at  Campo  Formio,  and  Treaty  of 

Camp<> 

her  Lombard  possessions  were  joined  together  with  Formio, 
the   two  newly  made    commonwealths,    to   form   a  ^***R?* 
Cualpine  Bepublic.     But   the  same   treaty  wrought 
another  change  which  was  more  distinctly  geogra- 
phical.    Venice  and  the  eastern  part  of  her  posses-  Venice  aar- 

*  ^  ^  ^  rendered  to 

sions  on  the  mainland,  the  old  Venetia,  the  Lombard  Aoatria. 
Austria^  was  now  handed  over  to  the  modern  state 
which  bore  the  latter  name.  This  change  may  be 
looked  on  as  distinctly  cutting  short  the  boundaries 
of  Italy.  The  duchy  of  Milan  in  Austrian  hands  had 
been  an  outlying  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions; 
but  Venetia  marches  on  the  older  territory  of  the 
Austrian  house,  and  was  thus  more  completely  severed 
from  Italy.  The  whole  north  of  the  Hadriatic  coast 
thus  became  Austrian  in  the  modem  sense.  One 
Italian  commonwealth — for  Venice  had  long  counted 
as  Italian — was  thus  handed  over  to  a  foreign  king. 
But  elsewhere,  at  this  stage  of  revolutionary  pro- 
gress, the  fashion  ran  in  favour  of  the  creation  of 
local  commonwealths.  The  dominions  of  Genoa  be- 
came a  Ligurian  Republic ;  Naples  became  a  Parthe-  Ligunan 
nvpcean    Republic ;   Rome   herself  exchanged    for  a  i7i»7. 

.  Partheno- 

moment  the  memories  of  kmgs,  consuls,  emperors,  p«eanRe- 

.         .  public 

and  pontiffs,  to  become  the  head  of  a  Tiberhie  Repub-  Tibenne 
lie.     Piedmont  was  overwlielmed ;  the   greater  part  i798!-i8oi. 
was  incorporated   with   France.     Some   small  parts  j^l^'t'd^ 
were  added  to  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  the  f79a!i8oo. 
king  of  Sardinia  withdrew  to  his  island  kingdom. 

b2 
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CHAP.     Amid  this   crowd   of  new-fangled   states   and  new- 
^ — '—^  fangled  names,  ancient  San  Marino  still  lived  on. 

Thus  far  revolutionary  Italy  followed  the  example 
of  revolutionary  France,  and  the  new  states  were  all 
at  least  nominal  commonwealths.  In  the  next  stage, 
when  France  came  under  the  rule  of  a  single  man, 
above  all  when  that  single  ruler  took  on  him  the  Im- 
perial title,  the  tide  turned  in  favour  of  monarchy.  In 
Eome  and  Naples  it  had  already  turned  so  in  another 
Restoration  wav.     Bv  help  of  the  Tzar  and  the  Sultan,  the  new 

of  the  Pope  .  . 

Kin  ^f  the  ^^P^^^^^^  Vanished,  and  the  old  rulers.  Pope  and  King, 

V'^ilti     ^^"^^  back  again.    And  now  France  herself  began  to 

create  kingdoms  instead  of  commonwealths.     Parma 

was  annexed  to  France,  and  its  Duke  was  sent  to  rule 

Kingdom     in  Tuscauy  by  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria.    Presently 

1801-1808.   Italy  herself  gave   her   name  to  a  kingdom.      The 

of Ttii?r     Cisalpine  republic,  further  enlarged  by  Venice  and  the 

other  territory  ceded  to  Austria  at  Campo  Fomiio, 

enlarged  also  at  one  end  by  the  Valtellifia,  the  valley  of 

the  upper  Adda,  and  the  former  bishopric  of  Trent^ 

and  at  the  other  end  by  the  march  of  Ancona,  became 

Buonaparte  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.   Its  King,  the  first  since  Charles 

Italy.         the  Fifth  who  had  worn  the  Italian  crown,  was  no 

other  than  the  new  ruler  of  France,  the  self-styled 

*  Emperor.'     But,  in  Buonaparte's  later  distributions 

of  ItaUan  territory,  it  was  not  his  Italian  kingdom, 

but  his  French  '  empire,'  whose  frontiers  were  ex- 

Annexa-      tended.      The  Ligurian  Republic  was  annexed ;    so 

tion  of  Li-  . 

>^ria,i^j  before  long  was  the  new  kingdom  of  Etruria  ;  Lucca 
1808.  meanwhile  was  made  into  a  grand  duchy  for  tlie 
duchy  of     conqueror's  sister.      Lastly,  Eome  itself,  with  what 

Lucca. 

incorpora-  was  left  of  the  papal  dominions,  was  incorporated 
Rome  and    with  the  French  dominion.     The  work  alike  of  Cassar 
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and  of  Charles  was  wiped  out  from  the  Eternal  City.     chap. 

...  VIII. 

The  Empire  of  the  Gauls,  which  Civilis  had  dreamed  - — --^ 

•        1     /»  1      T  France, 

of  more  than  seventeen  centuries  before,  had  come  i«>9- 
at  last. 

The  fate  of  the  remainder  of  the  peninsula  had 
been  already  sealed  before  Eome  became  French. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  fell  asunder.  The 
Bourbon  king  kept  his  island,  as  the  Savoyard  king 
kept  his.  The  continental  kingdom  passed,  as  a  Kmedoms 
Kingdom  of  Naples^  first  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  and  siciiy, 

lolK). 

then  to  Joachim  Murat.     But  the  outlying  Tuscan  ^gjj^-.j^j. 
possessions  of  the  Sicilian  crown  had  already  passed  ^'^'^^ 
to  France,  and  Benevento,  the  outlying  papal  posses-  Beneveato. 
sion  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  became  a  separate 
principality. 

Thus  all  Italy — unless  we  count  the  island  king-  itaiy  under 

.    .  .    .  French 

doms  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  as  parts  of  Italy — ^was  dominion, 
brought  under  French  dominion  in  one  form  or  an- 
other.     But    of    that   dominion   there   were    three 
varieties.     The  whole  western  part  of  the  land,  from 

Ivrea  to  Tarracina — unless  it  is  worth  while  to  except  Part  incor- 
porated 

the  new  Lucchese  duchy — was  formally  incorporated  with 
with  France.     The  north-eastern  side,  from  Bozen  to 
Ascoli,  formed  a  Kingdom  of  Italy,  distinct   from  Extent  of 
France,  but  held  by  the  same  sovereign.     And  this  domof 
Kingdom  of  Italy  was  further  increased  to  the  north 
by  part  of  those  Italian  lands  which  had  become 
Swiss  and  German.     Southern  Italy,  the  Kingdom  of  Kinedomof 
Naples,  remained  in  fonn  an  independent  kingdom ; 
but  it  was  held  by  princes  who  could  not  be  looked  on 
as  anything  but  the  humble  vassals  of  their  mighty 
kinsman.     Never  had  Italy  been  brought  more  com- 
pletely under  foreign  dominion.    Still,  in  a  part  at 
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CHAP,     least  of  the  land,  the  name  of  Italy,  and  the  shadow 

VIII.  . 

^ — -^    of  a  Kingdom  of  Italy,  had  been  revived.     And,  as 

Keviva]  of  .  .     ^  . 

theiuiian   names   and   shadows  are  not   without   influence   in 

name. 

Its  effects,  human  aflairs,  the  mere  existence  of  an  Italian  state, 
called  by  the  Italian  name,  did  something.  The 
creation  of  a  sham  Italy  was  no  unimportant  step 
towards  the  creation  of  a  real  one. 


Setuemcnt         The  Settlement  of  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Buonaparte 

of,  1814-  .  '^  T  1.       . 

1816.         was  far  more  strictly  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  things 

than  the  contemporary  settlement  of  Germany.    Italy 

remained  a  geographical  expression.     Its  states  were. 

No  tie  be-    as  bcforc,  independent  of  one  another.     They  were 

Italian       practically  dependent  on  a  foreign  power :  but  they 

states. 

were  in  no  way  bound  together,  even  by  the  laxest 
The  princes  federal  tie.     The  main  principle  of  settlement  was 

restored,  *-  ^ 


but  not  the  that  the  princes  who  had  lost  their  dominions  should 

common-  ^ 

wealths.  |3Q  restored,  but  that  the  commonwealths  which  had 
been  overthrown  should  not  be  restored.  Only  harm- 
less San  Marino  was  allowed  to  hve  on.  Venice, 
Lucca,  and  Genoa,  remained  possessions  of  princes. 
The  sovereign  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  now  calling 
himself  *  Emperor '  of  his  archduchy,  carved  out  for 
himself  an  Italian  kingdom  which  bore  the  name  of 

Kingdom  of  the   Kiiigdom   of  Lombard y  and   Venice.      On   the 

and  Venice.  Strength  of  this,  the  Austrian,  like  his  French  pre- 
decessor, took  upon  him  to  wear  the  Italian  crown. 
The  new  kingdom  consisted  of  the  older  Italian 
possessions  of  Austria,  that  is  the  duchies  of  Milan 

Its  extent  and  Mautua,  enlarged  by  the  former  possessions  of 
Venice,  wliich  had  become  Austrian  at  Campo  Formio. 
The  old  boundary  between  Germany  and  Italy  was 
restored.    Trent,  Aquileia,  Trieste,  were  again  severed 
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from  Italy.     They  remained  possessions  of  the  same     chap. 
prince  as  Milan  and  Venice,  but  they  formed  no  part   —  ^-^ 
of    his  Lombardo- Venetian   kingdom.      On  another 
frontier,  where  restoration  would  have  had   to   be 
made  to  a  commonwealth,  the  arrangements  were  less 
conservative,  and  the  VaUeUina  remained  part  of  the 
new  kingdom.      The  Ticino  formed,  as  before,  tlie 
boundary  towards  Piedmont.     The  King  of  Sardinia 
came  again  into  possession  of  this  last  country,  en- 
larged by  the  former  dominions  of  Genoa.    This  gave  Genoa  an- 
him  the  whole  Ligurian  seaboard,  except  where  the  Piwimont. 
little  principality  of  Monaco  still  went  on.     Parma,  Monaco. 
Modena,  and  Tuscany  again  became  separate  duchies.  Tuscany, 

Parma, 

Lucca  remained  a  duchy  alongside  of  them.     The  M^^dtna,^ 

•'  .®  Lucca. 

family  arrangements  by  which  these  states  were 
handed  about  to  this  and  that  widow  do  not  concern 
geography ;  all  that  need  be  marked  is  that,  by  virtue 
of  one  of  these  compacts,  Lucca  was  in  the  end  added  ^^'^^  f*- 

^  nexed  to 

to  Tuscany.  That  grand-duchy  was  further  increased  Tuscany. 
by  the  addition  of  the  former  outlying  possessions  of 
the  Sicilian  crown,  except  the  island  of  Elba,  which 
for  a  moment  became  a  new  and  narrower  Empire  for 
Buonaparte  himself.  On  his  second  fall,  the  island 
was  added  to  the  Tuscan  duchy.     The  Pope  came  The  Papai 

Mtatcs. 

back  to  all  his  old  Italian  possessions,  outlying  Bene- 
vento  included.     The  Two  Sicilies  were  again  united  The  Two 

^^  SiciUea. 

by  the  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  the 
Bourbon  king.  Thus  was  formed  the  Italy  of  1815, 
an  Italy  which,  save  in  the  sweeping  away  of  its 
commonwealths,  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
Sardinian  and  Austrian  territory,  differed  geogra- 
phically but  little  from  the  Italy  of  1748.  But  in 
1815  there  were  hopes  which  had  had  no  being  in 
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CHAP.     1748.  Italy  was  divided  on  the  map  ;  but  she  had  mad^ 
up  her  mind  to  be  one. 


The  union 
of  July 
comes  from 
Piedmont. 


Movements 
of  i84». 


MoTOontan* 

ecmmon- 

wealtha. 


Caniruiign 
of  1869. 


Union  of 
the  smaller 
ftates,  1800. 


The  union  of  Italy  was  at  last  to  come  from  one  of 
th<^se  corners  which  in  earher  history  we  have  looked 
on  as  being  hardly  Italian  at  all.  It  was  not  Milan  or 
Florence  or  Kome  which  was  to  grow  into  the  new 
Italy.  Tliat  work  was  reserved  for  a  princely  house 
whose  beginnings  had  been  Burgundian  rather  than 
ItaUan,  whose  chief  territories  had  long  lain  on  the  Bur- 
gundian side  of  the  Alps,  but  which  had  gradually  put 
on  an  Itahan  character, -and  which  had  now  become  the 
one  national  Itahan  dynasty.  The  Itahan  possessions 
of  the  Savoyard  house,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  now  formed  one  of  the  chief  Itahan  states, 
and  the  only  one  whose  rule,  if  still  despotic,  was  not 
foreign.  Savoy,  by  ceasing  to  be  Savoy,  was  to  be- 
come Italy.  The  movements  of  1848  in  Italy,  hke 
those  in  Germany,  led  to  no  lasting  changes  on  the 
map :  but  they  do  so  far  affect  geography  that  new 
states  were  actually  founded,  if  only  for  a  moment. 
Eome,  Venice,  Milan,  were  for  a  while  repubhcs, 
and  the  Two  Sicihes  were  for  a  while  separated. 
In  the  next  year  all  came  back  as  before.  The 
next  lasting  change  on  the  map  was  that  which  at 
last  restored  a  real  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  joint 
campaign  of  France  and  Sardinia  won  Lombardy  for 
the  Sardinian  kingdom.  Lombardy  was  now  defined 
as  that  part  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom 
which  lay  west  of  the  Mincio,  except  that  Mantua 
was  left  to  Austria.  A  French  scheme  for  an  Italian 
confederation  came  to  nothing.  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Parma,  and  Romagna,  voted  their  own  annexation  to 
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Piedmont.     The  Two  Sicilies  were  won  by  Garibaldi,     chap. 

VIII. 

and  the  kingly  title  of  Sardinia  was  merged  in  that  of  ' — ' — ' 
the  restored  Kingdom  of  Italy.  This  new  Italian 
kingdom  was,  by  the  addition  of  the  Sicilies,  extended 
over  lands  which  had  never  been  part  of  the  elder 
Italian  kuigdom.  But  Venetia  was  still  cut  off;  the  Adduionof 
Pope  kept  the  lands  on  each  side  of  Eome,  the  so- 
called  Patrimony  and  the  Campagna.     France,  too,  Cewion  of 

,  .  Savov  aiid 

annexed  the  lands,  strictly  Burgundian  rather  than  Niiziio 

.  .  .  France. 

Italian,  of  Savoy  and  Nizza,  The  Italian  kingdom 
was  thus  again  called  into  being ;  but  it  had  not  yet 
come  to  perfection.  Italy  had  ceased  to  be  a  geo- 
grapliical  expression ;  but  the  Italian  frontier  still 
presented  some  geographical  anomaUes. 

The  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  gave  Venetia  Recwenrof 
to  Italy;   the  war  between  Germany  and  France  al-  isgg; 
lowed  Italy  to  recover  Eome.     The  two  great  gaps  in  of  Rome, 
her  frontier  were  thus  made  good  ;  but,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  annexations  made  by  France,  a  large  region,  Part  of  the 

old  kins;- 

IvinjT  witJiin  the  bounds  of  the  old  Itahan  kingdom,  dommtyet 

*  .  .  .         .  .  .      recovered. 

still  remains  outside  its  modern  revival.  Trent,  Aqui- 
leia,  Trieste,  Istria,  are  still  parts,  not  of  an  ItaUan 
kingdom,  not  of  a  German  kingdom,  confederation,  or 
empire,  but  of  an  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Other- 
wise the  Italian  kingdom  has  formed  itself,  and  it  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Yet 
the  whole  peninsula  does  not  form  part  of  the  Itahan 
kingdom.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  that  kingdom, 
the  commonwealth  of  San  Marino^  Uke  Ehodes  or  SanMaHno 
Byzantium  under  the  early  CsBsars,  still  keeps  its  free. 
ancient  freedom. 
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CHAP. 

^'*'*  §  5.  The  Kingdom  of  Burgundy. 


Union  of  The  Burgundian  Kingdom,  which  was  united  with 

with  cL-^    those  of  Germany  and  Italy  after  the  death  of  its  last 

Italy,  1032.  Separate  king  Kudolf  the  Third,  has  had  a  fate  unlike 

Dvicg  out    that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.     Its  memory,  as  a 

dura.*    ^"  separate  state,  has  gradually  died  out.     The  greater 

part  of  its  territory  has  been  swallowed  up  bit  by  bit 

by  a  neighbouring  power,  and  the  small  part  which 

has  escaped  that  fate  has  long  lost  all  trace  of  its 

original  name  or  its  original  poUtical  relations.     By  a 

Chiefly       long  scrics  of  anucxations,  spreading  over  more  than 

annexed  by  ^ 

France;      five  huiidrcd  ycars,  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
has  gradually  been  incorporated  with  France.     Of 
pflrt  what  remains,  a  small  corner  forms  part  of  the  modem 

**°*      kingdom  of  Italy,  while  the  rest  still  keeps  its  inde- 
pendence in  the  form  of  the  commonwealths  which 
partSwias.   make  up  the  western  cantons  of  Switzerland.     These 
Burjrundy    cautous,  ill  fact,  are  the  truest  modern  representatives 
by  switzer-  of  the  Burguudiaii  kingdom.    And  it  is  on  the  Con- 
federation of  which  they  form  a  part,  interposed  as 
it  is  between  France,  Italy,  the  new  German  Empire, 
and  the  modern  Austrian  monarchy,  as  a  central  state 
with  a  guaranteed  neutrality,  that  some  trace  of  the 
old  function  of  Burgundy,  as  the  middle  kingdom,  is 
Neutrality    throwu.   This  fuuctiou  it  shares  with  the  Lotharintjian 

of  Switzer-  ^  ^  ^ 

Rd*^  "°^  lands  at  the  other  end  of  the  Empire,  which  now  form 
part  of  the  equally  neutral  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
lands  which,  oddly  enough,  themselves  became  Bur- 
gundian in  another  sense. 

The  Burgundian  Kingdom,  lying  between  the 
Alps,  the  Saone  and  the  Ehone,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, might  be  thought  to   have  a  fair  natural 
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boundary.     And,  while  it  kept  any  shadow  of  sepa-    chap. 
rate  being,  its  boundaries  did  not  greatly  change.  ^ — • — - 

in  •  1  •  1       Boundaries 

They  were  however  somewhat  fluctuating  on  the  side  of  the  king- 
of  the  Western  kingdom,  being  sometimes  bounded 
by  the  Rhone  and  sometimes  reaching  to  the  hne  of  Fluctuation 
hilU  to  the  w«  of  it.    They  were  also,  as  we  have  S.,. 
seen,  somewhat  fluctuating  on  the  side  of  Germany. 
At  this  end  the   kingdom   took  in   some  German- 
speaking  districts ;  otherwise  the  language  was  Eo-  ^oj^ce- 
mance,  including  several  dialects  of  the  tongue  of  Oc.  *i^*^"«- 

The  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  answering  to  the 
former  Reqnum  Jurense.  formed  two  chief  states,  the  S^y^t^ 

,  Palatine. 

County  Palatine  of  Burgundy — the  modem  Franche- 
Comte — and  the  Lesser  Burgundy^  roughly  taking  in  Lesser  Bur- 
western  Switzerland  and  northern  Savoy.  On  the 
Mediterranean  lay  the  great  county  of  Provence^  with  Provence. 
a  number  of  smaller  counties  lying  between  it  and  the 
two  northern  principahties.  But  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  land  was  that,  next  to  Italy,  no  part  of  Europe 
contained  so  many  considerable  cities  lying  near  to- 
f'ether.     Many  of  these  at  different  times  strove  more  The  Fwe 

'^  J  Cities. 

or  less  successfully  after  a  republican  independence, 
and  a  few  have  kept  it  to  our  own  day. 

But,  though  the  Burgundiaii  kingdom  might  be  Little  real 

111  I'll  1    uf^ityinthe 

thought   to   have,  on   three  sides  at   least,  a  good  kingdom, 
natural  frontier,  it  had  but  little  real  unity.     The 
northern  part  naturally  clave  to  its  connexion  with 
the  Empire  much  longer  than  the  southern.     The 
County  Palatine  of  Burgundy  often  passed  from  one  The  Bur- 

ffundian 

dynasty  to   another,  and   it  is  remarkable  for   the  p»utinate. 
number  of  times  that  it  was  held  as  a  separate  state 
by  several  of  the  great  princes  of  Europe.     It  was  Held  by  the 
held  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  right  J'J?*^*^"*^^*. 
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CHAP,     of  his  wife ;  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  female  descen- 
' — '-— '  dants  carried  it  to  Philip  the  Fifth  of  France.  Then  it 

bv  Philip  .T-ii-ri  111  p  -Tk  J 

of  France,    bccame  United  With  the  French  duchy  of  Burgundv 

1315-1830.  ^    "^  .  ° 

United  under  the  dukes  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Saving  a 
French       momentary  French   occupation   after  the   death   of 

Duchv. 

1477.  '  Charles  the  Bold,  it  remained  with  tliem  and  their 
Hoiwe  of^*  Austrian  and  Spanish  representatives.  Among  these 
ChariMthe  ^^  ^^^^  ^  sccoud  Imperial  Count  in  the  person  of 
ofBu?""'  Charles  the  Fifth.  But,  through  all  these  changes  of 
^^^^'  dynasty,  it  remained  an  acknowledged  fief  of  the 
Annexed  to  Empire,  till  its  annexation  to  France  under  Lewis  the 

France,  i       /»     i  •  i 

1674.  Fourteenth.  The  capital  of  this  county,  it  must  be 
Dole  the      remembered,  was  Dole.     The  ecclesiastical  metropoUs 

capiul  of  '  ^ 

B^"n'\I  of  Besanqon,  though  surrounded  by  the  county,  re- 

riSTdty!**^   mained  a  free  city  of  the  Empire  from  the  days  of 

ii8i)-i65i.  Frederick  Barbarossa  to  those  of  Ferdinand  the 
Third.     It   was   tlien    merged   in   the   county,   and 

Fnincl**^  along  Avith  the  county  it  passed  to  France.  And 
it  should  be  noticed  that  a  small  Burgundian  land 

^^^L^  in  this  quarter,  the  county  of  Monibeliard  or  Miim- 
pehjard^  first  as  a  separate  state,  then  in  union  with 
the  duchy  of  WUrttemberg,  kept  its  allegiance  to  the 
Empire  till  the  wars  of  the  French  Eevolution,  when 
it  was  annexed  to  France  and  was  never  restored. 

TheLewer  While  the  Burguudiau  Palatinate  thus  kept  its 
being  as  an  unit  in  European  geography,  the  Lesser 
Burgundy  to  the  south-west  of  it  had  a  different 
history.  The  geography  here  gets  somewhat  con- 
fused through  the  fact  that  this  Lesser  Burgundy, 
which  in  the  twelfth  century  passed  under  the  power 
of  the  Dukes  of  Zdhrhigen  in  Swabia  as  Rectors^  took 
in  some  districts  which  were  not  parts  of  the  Bur- 

The  eastern  guudiau  kingdom.     The  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom 
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itself  was  of  German  speech,  and  its  frontier  towards    chap. 

.  .  VIII. 

the   German   duchy   of  Alemannia   or  Swabia  was  ^ — r-^ 
somewhat  fluctuating.     The  Lesser  Burgundy,  as  an  man.  ^* 
administrative  division,  stretched  much  further  to  the 
east  than  the  old  kingdom.     Thus  Basely  as  well  as  cities  of  the 

Lesser  Bur* 

the  foundations  of  the  House  of  Zahringen  at  Bern  gundy, 
and  Freiburg^  stood  on  strictly  Burgundian  ground, 
while  the   city  of  Luzem  and   the  land   of   Unter- 
walden  come  under  the  head  of  the  Lesser  Burgundy, 
wdthout  forming  part  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom. 
These  lands  long  kept  up  their  connexion  with  the 
Empire,  though  the  Lesser  Burgundy  did  not  long 
remain  as   a   separate   unit.     When   the   House   of  Dukes  of 
Zahringen  came  to  an  end,  the  country  began  to  EndoffhTir 
spUt  up  into  small  principalities  and  free  cities  which  ^°"*^^2i8. 
gradually  grew  into  independent  commonwealths.  The  *^«  ^^^^y> 
counts  of  Savoy,  of  whom  more  presently,  acquired  a  savoj-ard 
large  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.      "^°'^' 
Other  considerable  princes  were  the  bishops  of  Basely  Bishops, 
Lausanne^  Geneva^  and  Sitten^  the  counts  of  Geneva^  Free  cities. 
Kyburg^  Gruyeres^  and  NeufchdteL     Basely  Solothum^ 
and  Bem^  were  Imperial  cities.     The  complicated  re-  The  Free 
lations  between  the  Bishops  and  the  city  of  Geneva 
hindered  that  city  from  having  a  strict  right  to  that 
title.     Li  TJnterwalden  and  in  WalUs^  notwithstand- 
ing the  possessions  and  claims  of  various  spiritual  and 
temporal  lords,  the  most   marked  feature   was  the 
retention  of  the  old   rural  independence.      Of  the 
cities  in  this  region,  Luzern,  Bern,  Freiburg,  Solo- 
thum,  and  Basel,  all  gradually  became  members  of 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany^  the  groundwork  The  oid 
of  the  modem  Swiss  Confederation.     The  Savoyard  HighOer- 

*'  many, 

lands  north  of  the  lake  were  conquered  by  Bern  and 
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CHAP.  Freiburg  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  conquest  which. 
' — " — '  also  secured  the  independence  of  Geneva.  All  these 
of  Bern  and  lands,  after  going  through  the  intermediate  stac^e  of 

Freiburg  ,  , 

froraSavoy,  allics  or  subjccts  of  souic  or  other  of  the  confederate 

1636.  "^ 

The  Bur-  cautous,  havc  in  modern  times  become  independent 
omtoM^of  cantons  themselves.  This  process  of  annexation  and 
land.  liberation  will  be  traced  more  fully  when  we  come  to 

the  history  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

To  the  south  of  this  group  of  states,  and  partly 
intermingled  with  them,  lay  anotlier  group,  lying 
partly  within  the  northern  and  partly  within  the  south- 
em  Burgundian  kingdom,  which  gradually  grew  into 
Growth  of  a  great  power.  These  were  the  states  which  were 
united  step  by  step  under  the  Counts  of  Maurienne^ 
Burgun-      aftcrwards  Counts  of  Savoy.     When  their  doncunions 

dian  pones-  .  t-iit 

lionsof  it«    were  at  their  greatest  extent,  they  held  south  of  tlie 

counts. 

Lake  of  Geneva,  besides  Maurienne  and  Savoy  strictly 
80  called,  the  districts  of  Aosta^  Tarantaise^  the 
Genevoisj  Chablais,  and  Faucigny^  together  with 
Vaud  and  Gex  north  of  the  lake.  Thus  grew  up 
the  power  of  Savoy,  which  has  already  been  noticed 
in  its  purely  Italian  aspect,  but  which  must  receive 
fuller  separate  treatment  in  a  section  of  its  own. 
states  be-  Thc  remainder  of  the  Burgundian  Kingdom  con- 

twecn  the 

Palatinate    sistcd  of  a  uumbcr  of  small  states  stretching  from  the 

and  the  Me-  ^ 

diterra-  southern  bouudaxy  of  the  Burgundian  county  to  the 
Mediterranean.  North  of  the  Rhone  lay  the  districts 
bIS^*"^  of  Bresse  and  Bugey^  which  passed  at  various  times 
8^*^  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  Southwards  on  the  Rhone 
?i8W844;  lay  a  number  of  small  states,  among  which  the 
1272^402.  most  important  in  history  are  the  archbishopric, 
Lvons,  the  county,  and  the  free  city  of  Lyons^  the  county 
0riSge,&c  or  Dauphiny  of  Vienne  and  the  city  of  Vienne^  the 
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county  or  principality  of  Orange^  the  city  of  Avignon^     ^viir* 
the  county  of  Vennissin^  the  free  city  of  Arles^  the  """^^      ' 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  the   free  city  of  Massalia 
or  Marseilles^  the  county  of  Nizza  or  Nice^  and  the 
great  county  or  marquisate  of  Provence.     In  this  last  Provence, 
power  lay  the  first  element  of  danger,  especially  to 
the  repubUcan  independence  of  the  fi-ee  cities.    After  change*  of 
being  held  by  separate  princes  of  its  own,  as  well  as    ' 
by  the  Aragonese  kings,  it  passed  by  marriage  into 
the  hands  of  a  French  prince,  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  TheAn- 
conqueror  of  Sicily,  and  also  the  destroyer  of  the  i2^«.  ' 
second  freedom  of  Massalia.     The  possession  of  the  Growing 
greatest  member  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  by  a  connexion. 
French  ruler,  tliough  it  made  no  immediate  change 
in  the  formal  state  of  things,  gave  fresh  strength  to 
every  tendency  which  tended  to  withdraw  the  Bur- 
gundian lands  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire 
and  to  bring  them,  first  into  connexion  with  France, 
and  then  into  actual  incorporation  with  the  French 
kingdom. 

Step  by  step,  though   by  a  process  which  was  process  of 

T  ..  n^i  ..,..  1    French  «n- 

spread  over  many  centuries,  all  the  prmcipabties  and  nexation. 
commonwealths  of  the  Burgimdian  kingdom,  save  the 
lands  which  have  become  Swiss  and  the  single  valley 
which  has  become  Italian,  have  come  into  the  hands 
of  France.    The  tendency  shows  itself  early.    Aingnon  Avignon 
was  seized  for  a  moment  during  the  Albigensian  wars ;  1226. 
but  the  permanent  process  of  French  annexation  be- 
gan when  PhiUp  the  Fair  took  advantage  of  the  dis-  Annex*- 
putes  between  the  archbishops  and  the  citizens  of  Lyons 
Lyons^  to  join  that  Imperial  city  to  his  dominions. 
The  head  of  all  the  Gauls,  the  seat  of  the  Primate  of 
all  the  Gauls,  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
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monarchy  of  Paris,  the  first-fruits  of  French  aggran- 
dizement at  the  cost  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Later 
in  the  same  century,  the  Dauphiny  of  Vienne  was 
acquired  by  a  bargain  with  its  last  independent 
prince.  This  land  also  passed,  through  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  an  Imperial  fief  held  by  the  heii'- 
apparent  of  the  French  crown,  into  a  mere  province 
of  France.  But  the  acquisition  of  the  Dauphiny  did 
not  carry  with  it  that  of  the  city  of  Vienne^  which 
escaped  for  more  than  a  century.  Between  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Dauphiny  and  the  acquisition  of  tlie 
city,  the  county  of  Valence  was  annexed  to  tlie 
Dauphiny.  Later  in  the  same  century  followed  the 
great  annexation  of  Provence  itself.  The  rule  cf 
French  princes  in  that  county  for  two  centuries 
had  doubtless  paved  the  way  for  this  annexation. 
And  the  acquisition  of  Provence  carried  wd\\\  it  the 
acquisition  of  the  cities  of  Aries  and  Marseilles^  which 
the  counts  of  Provence  had  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom. But  Provence,  though  practically  incorporated 
with  the  French  kingdom,  kept,  down  to  the  French 
Eevolution,  somewhat  more  of  separate  bemg  than 
the  other  lands  which  were  annexed  by  France.  At 
least  within  the  county  itself,  the  King  of  France  still 
used  the  title  of  Count  of  Provence.  By  the  annexa- 
tion of  this  county  the  whole  of  the  land  between  the 
Ehone  and  the  sea  had  been  swallowed  up,  save  one 
state  at  the  extreme  south-east  comer  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  group  of  small  states  which  were  now  quite 
hemmed  in  by  French  territory.  The  first  was  the 
county  of  Nizza  or  Nice,  which  had  passed  away 
from  Provence  to  Savoy  before  the  French  annexation 
of  Provence.     But  by  this  time  Savoy  had  become  an 
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Italian  power,  and  Nizza  was  from  henceforth  looked    chap. 

.  .  VIII. 

on  as  Italian  rather  than  Burgundian.     Between  Pro-  "^ — — ' 
vence  and  the  Dauphiny  lay  the  city  of  Avupion^  the 
county  of  Venaissin^  and  the  principality  of  Orange. 
Avignon  and  Venaissin  became  papal  possessions  by  A>nj,aion 

1^  Y%  /I     At  A^ 

purchase  from  the  sovereign  of  Provence,  Queen  Joan  nau»in 
of  Naples ;  and,  though  they  were  at  last  quite  sur-  Papai,i34«. 

T     T     ,         T-,  ,  .  .        ,  ,    Annexed  to 

rounded  by  French  territory,  they  remained  papal  France, 
possessions  till  they  were  annexed  in  the  course  of 
the  great  Revolution.     These  outlying  possessions  of 
the  Popes  perliaps  did  somewhat  towards   preserv- 
ing the  independence  of  a  more  interesting  fragment 
of  the  ancient  kingdom.    This  was  the  Principality  of 
Oramje^  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pope  hin-  Orange, 
dered  from  being  altogether  surrounded  by  French 
territory.     This  httle  state,  whose  name  has  become 
so  much  more  famous   than   itself,  passed  through 
several  dynasties,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  regularly 
seized  by  France  in  the  course  of  every  war.     But  it 
was  as  regularly  restored  to  independence  at  every 
peace,  and  its  final  annexation  did  not  happen  till  itsan- 
the  eighteenth  century.     The  acquisition  of  Orange,  France, 
Avignon,  and  Venaissin,  completed   tlie  process   of 
French   aggrandizement   in   the   lands  between   the 
Rhone  and  the  Var.     The  stages  of  the  same  process- 
us applied  to  the  Savoyard  lands  will  be  best  told  in 
mother  section. 


We  have  thus  traced  the  geographical  history  of  Modem 
the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  themselves.     We  have  ^'»»^h  J**^© 

.  .     .  split  off 

now  to  trace  in  the  like  scrt  the  origin  and  growth  of  ^r**"*  **?® 

*-*  *-'  thn'e  king- 

certain  of  the  modern  powers  of  Europe  which  have  *'^™'^ 

grown  out  of  one  or  more  of  those  kingdoms.  Certain 
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parts  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Burgundian  kin<y- 
doms  have  spht  off  from  these  kingdoms,  so  as  to  form 
new  poUtical  units,  distinct  from  any  of  them.     Five 
states  of  no  small  importance  in  later  European  history 
have  thus  been  formed.     Most  of  them  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  middle  states,  mterposed 
between  France  and  one  or  more  of  the  Imperial 
kingdoms.  First,  there  is  the  Confederation  of  Switzer- 
land^  which  arose  by  certain  German  districts  and 
cities  forming  so  close  an  union  among  themselves 
that  their  common  allegiance  to  the  Empire  gradually 
died  out.     The  Confederation  grew  into  its  present 
form  by  the  addition  to  these  German  districts  of 
certain  ItaHan  and  Burgundian  districts.     Secondly, 
there  are,  or  rather  were,  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy ^  formed  by  the  union  of  various  Italian  and 
Burgundian  districts.     This   however,  as   a    middle 
power,  has  ceased  to  exist ;  nearly  all  its  Burgundian 
possessions   have  been  joined  to    France,  while  its 
Italian  possessions  have   grown   into   a   new   Italy. 
Thirdly,  there  were  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy^  forming  a  middle  power  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  made  up  by  the  union  of  French 
and  Imperial  fiefs.     These  are  represented  on    the 
modern  map  by  the  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium,  the  greater  part  of  both  of  which  belont^ed 
to  the  Burgundian  dukes.     Of  these  kingdoms  much 
the  greater  part  had  split  off  from  the  old  kingdom 
of  Germany.     Certain  parts  were  once  French  fiefs, 
but  had  ceased  to  be  so.     The  position  of  three  out 
of  these  four  states  as  middle  powers,  and  their  im- 
j)ortance  in  that  character,  has  been  acknowledtxed 
even   by  modern  diplomacy  in  the  neutrality  wliicli 
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is  Still  guaranteed  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  and     chap. 
which  was  formerly  extended  to  certain  districts  of  - — ^-^ 
Savoy. 

Of  these  four  states,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  as  represented  by  the  two  king- 
doms of  the  Low  Countries,  some  have  been  merged 
in  other  powers,  and  those  which  still  remain  count 
only  among  the  secondary  states  of  Europe.     But  a 
fifth  power  has  also  broken  off  from  Germany  which 
still  ranks  among  the  greatest  in  Europe.     This  is  the  The  Au»- 
power  which,  starting  from  a  small  German  mark  on  minioM. 
the  Danube,  has,  by  tke  gradual  union  of  various 
lands,  German  and  non-German,  grown  into  something 
distinct  from  Germany,  first  under  the  name  of  the 
Austrian  '  Empire '  and  more  latterly  under  that  of  the 
AustrO' Hung  avian  Monarchy,  This  power  differs  from 
the  other  states  of  which  we  have  been  just  speaking, 
not  only  in  its  vastly  greater  extent,  but  also  in  its 
position.     It  is  a  marchland,  a  middle  kingdom,  but  Portion  ot 
in   a   different   sense   from   Burgundy,  Switzerland,  Irian^d^ 
Savoy,    or    Belgium.      All    these  were   marchlands  mMcWaucL 
between  Christian  states,  between  states  all  of  which 
had  formed  part  of  the  Carolingian  Empire.     All  he  Comparison 
on  the  western  side  of  the  German  and  ItaUan  king-  western 

^      march- 

doms.     Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  as  its  name  im-  i^^da. 
plies,  arose  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  German  kingdom, 
as  a  mark  against  Turanian  and  heathen  invaders. 
The  first  mission  of  Austria  was  to  guard  Germany  Austria  as 
against  the  Magyar.   When  the  Magyar  was  admitted  against  the 
into  the  fellowship  of  Europe   and   Christendom — 
when,  after  a  while,  his  realm  was  united  under  a 
single  sovereign  with  Austria — the  same  duty  was 
continued  in  another  form.     The  power  formed  by  the 
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CHAP,     union  of  Hungary  and  Austria  was  one  of  the  chief 
^ — *- —   among  those  which  had  to  guard  Christendom  against 

Austria  and  . 

Huncary     the  Turk.     Its  historv  therefore  forms   one  of  the 

the  mark  of  ^  ^  •' 

doil?^^'     connecting  hnks  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

Turk*"*  ^^*  ■'■^^  ^^^^  chapter  it  will  be  dealt  with  chiefly  on  its 
Western  side,  with  regard  to  its  relations  towards 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  Eastern  aspect  of  the  Austro- 
Ilungarian  power  has  more  to  do  with  the  states 
whicli  arose  out  of  the  break  up  of  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

These  states  then,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  the  Duchy 
of  Burgundy,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Austrian  power, 
form  a  proper  addition  to  the  sections  given  to  the 
tliree  Imperial  kingdoms.  I  will  now  go  on  to  deal 
witli  them  in  order. 


The  orijfi- 
Dal  Con- 
federation 
prnetically 
German, 


though 
part  of  it 
f^eogrAphi- 
callv  Bur- 

• 

g-jndian. 


§  6.  The  Swiss  Confederation. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  as 
being  in  its  origin  purely  German.  This  statement  is 
practically  correct,  as  all  the  original  cantons  were 
German  in  speech  and  feeling,  and  the  formal  style 
of  tlieir  union  was  the  Old  League  of  High  Germany, 
But  in  strict  geographical  accuracy  there  was,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  section,  a  small  Burgundian 
element  hi  the  Confederation,  if  not  from  the  be- 
ginning, at  least  from  its  aggrandizement  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  That  is  to  say, 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  states  which  formed 
the  old  Confederation  lay  geographically  within  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  a  further  part  lay  within 
the  Lesser  Burgundy  of  tlie  Dukes  of  Zahringen. 
But,  by  the  time  when  the  history  of  the  Confedera- 
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tion  begins,  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  pretty  well     chap. 
forgotten,  and  the  small  German-speaking  territory  ^ — • — ' 
which  it  took  in  at  its  extreme  north-east  corner  may 
be  looked  on  as  practically  German  ground.     A  more 
practical  division  than  the  old  boundaries  of  the  king-  ah  the  old 
doms  is  the  boundary  of  the  Teutonic  and  Eomance  German  in 

•^  «peecb. 

speech  ;  in  this  sense  all  the  cantons  of  the  old  Con-  J*^^  later 

federation,  except  part  of  Freiburg,  are  German.    The  Cantons. 

Eomance  cantons  are  those  which  were  formed  in 

modern  times  out  of  the  allied  and  subject  states.     It 

is  specially  needful  to  bear  in  mind,  first,  that,  till  M*ny 

the  last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  not  even  the  *^»^^°"- 

germ  of  modern  Switzerland  had  appeared  on  the 

map  of  Europe  ;  secondly,  that  the  Confederation  did 

not  formally  become  an  independent  power  till  the 

seventeenth  century ;  lastly,  that,  though  the  Swiss 

name  had  been  in  common  use  for  ages,  it  did  not 

become  the  formal  style  of  the  Confederation  till  the 

nineteenth  century.     Nothing  in  the  whole  study  of 

historical  geography  is  more  necessary  than  to  root 

out  the  notion  that  there  has  always  been  a  country 

of  Switzerland,  as  there  has  always  been  a  country 

of  Germany,  Gaul,  or  Italy.     And  it  is  no  less  needful 

to  root  out  the  notion  that  the  Swiss  of  the  original  The  Swifa 

cantons  in  any  way  represent  the  Helvetii  of  Csesar.  present  th^ 

•  11  •  •     1  1  1       ri     .        Helvetii. 

The  pomts  to  be  borne  m  mmd  are,  that  the  Swiss  summary 
Confederation  is  simply  one  of  many  German  Leagues,  history? 
which  was  more  lasting  and  became   more  closely 
united  than  other  German  Leagues — that  it  gradually  a  German 
split  off  from    the  German    Kingdom — that,  in  the  having  W 
course  of  this  process,  the  League  and  its  members  united  and 

^  ^      ^  indepcn- 

obtained  a  large  body  of  Italian  and  Burgundian  allies  ^^jjjyj**"^ 
and  subjects — lastly,  that  these  allies  and  subjects  ^^^^ 
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CHAP,    have  in  modern  times  been  joined  into  one  Federal 


VIII. 


body  with  the  original  German  Confederates. 


allies  and 

subjects.  The  three  Swabian  lands  which  formed  the  kernel 

The  Three 

Lan-ison     of  the  Old  Lcaguc,  the  lands  of  C/n,  Schwyz,  and 

the  boun-  ,  •  /•     i  i 

dary  of  the  Unterwolden.  lay  at  the  point  of  umon  of  the  three 

three  king-  ^       J  r 

doms.         Imperial  kingdoms,  parts  of  all  of  which  were   to 

become  members  of  tlie  Confederation  in  its  later 

First         form.     The   first  known  document  of  confederation 

known 

document    bctwccn  the  Three  Lands  dates  from  the  last  years  of 

of  anion,  y 

1291-  the  thirteenth  century.  But  that  document  is  Ukely 
to  have  been  rather  the  confirmation  than  the  actual 
beginning  of  their  union.  They  had  for  their  neigh- 
bours several  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  lords,  some 
other  Imperial  lands  and  towns,  and  far  greater  than 
all,  the  Counts  of  the  house  of  Kyburg  and  Uahshurg^ 
who   had   lately   grown   into    the   more  dangerous 

Growth  of  character  of  Dukes  of  Austria.  The  Confederation 
grew  for  a  while  by  the  admission  of  neighbouring 
lands  and  cities  as  members  of  a  free  German  Con- 
federation, owning  no  superior  but  the  Emperor.  First 

Luzem.       of  all,  the  city  of  Luzem  joined  the  Leajfue.     Then 

zurlih,  came  the  Imperial  city  of  Zurich^  which  had  ah*eady 
begun  to  form  a  httle  dominion  in  the  adjoining  lands. 

(;iani«  and   Then  came  the  land  of  Giants  and  the  town  of  Zug 

BenJ,  1853.  witli  its  Small  territory.  And  lastly  came  the  great 
city  of  Beni^  which  had  already  won  a  dominion  over 
a  considerable  body  of  detached  and  outlying  allies 
and  subjects.     These  confederate    lands  and  towns 

The  Eight    formed   the  Eight  Ancient    Cantons.      Their    close 

Ancient  , 

Cantons,      alliance  with  each  other  helped  the  growth  of  each 

canton  separately,  as  well  as  that  of  the  League  as  a 

Their         wliolc.     Tliosc  cautous  whosc  geographical  position 

growth. 

allowed  them  to  do  so,  were  thus  able  to  extend  their 


the  League. 
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power,  in  the  form  of  various  shades  of  dominion  and     chap. 

.  .  .  VIII. 

alliance,  over  the  smaller  lands  and  towns  in  their  ^ — r-^ 


neighbourhood.  These  lesser  changes  and  annexa- 
tions cannot  all  be  recorded  here ;  but  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  process  was  constantly 
going  on.  Zurich,  and  yet  more  Bern,  each  formed,  S^^ric*h 
after  the  manner  of  an  ancient  Greek  city,  what  in  *'^^^™- 
ancient  Greece  would  have  passed  for  an  empire.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  large  conquests  were  made  at  Conquests 

the  expense  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of  which  the  tru,  1415- 

.  ...        146^- 

earUer  ones  were  made  by  direct  Imperial  sanction. 

The  Confederation,  or  some  or  other  of  its  members, 

had  now  extended  its  territory  to  the  Ehine  and  the 

Lake  of  Constanz.      The  lands  thus  won,  AargaUy  Aargau. 

ThurgaUj  and  some  other  districts,  were  held  as  sub-  ac"****** 

ject  territories  in  the  hands  of  some  or  other  of  the 

Confederate  states. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  specially  noticed  in  the  history  of  Xo  new 

canton 

the  Confederation,  that,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty  fonnedfora 

•^  "^    long  time. 

years,  though  the  territory  and  the  power  of  the  Con- 
federation were  constantly  increasing,  no  new  states 
were  admitted  to  the  rank  of  confederate  cantons. 
Before  the  next  group  of  cantons  was  admitted,  the 
general  state  of  the  Confederation  and  its  European 
position  had  greatly  changed.  It  had  ceased  to  be 
a   purely   German   power.     The  first  extension  be-  Be0nning 

.    .  ^  of  Italian 

yond  the  original  German  lands  and  those  Burgun-  dominions. 

dian  lands  which  were  practically  German  began  in 

the  direction  of  Italy.     Uri  had,  by  the  annexation  of 

Urseren,  become  the  neighbour  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 

and  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  this  canton  uri  obtains 

.  Val  Le- 

acquired  some  rights  in  the   Val  Levantina  on  the  vantina, 
Italian  aide  of  the  Alps.     This  was  the  beginning  of 
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err  A  P.     the  extension  of  the  Confederation  on  Italian  ground, 
viii.  .  .  ^ 

^ — . — '  But  far  more  important  than  tliis  was  the  advance  of 

the  Confederates  in  the  Burgundian  lands  to  the  west. 

Fir-st         The  war  with  Charles  of  Biircrundy  enabled  Bern  to 

Savoyard  ^  .  . 

conquest  of  ^vJn  several  detached  possessions  in  the  Savoyard  lands 

1475.         north  and  east  of  the  lake,  and  even  on  the  lower 

course  of  the  Ehone.     And,  while  Bern  advanced, 

some  points  in  the  same  direction  were  gained  by  her 

allies  who  are  not  yet  members  of  tlie  Confederation, 

Savoyard     by  tlic  city  of  Freiburo  and  the  League  of   WaUis. 

conquests       rjii  .       i  /»    t  •  t       i 

of  Freiburg  This  last  Confederation  had  ffrown  up  on  the  upper 

an.lWallis.  &  r  rr 

Growth  of  course  of  the  Ehone,  where  the  small  free  lands  had 
gradually  displaced  the  territorial  lords.  Soon  after 
this  came  the  next  admission  of  two  new  cantons, 

Freiburff     tliosc  of  the  citics  of  Freibuvq  and  Sohthiirn.  each  of 

ami  Solo-  .       .  ... 

thum         them  brinmng  with  it  its  small  following  of  alUed  and 

betronie  o      o  c- 

Camona,      subjcct   territory.     Twenty    years   later,  Basel   and 

soh^ff-"*^    Schaffhaimm^  the  latter  being  tlie  only  canton  north 

j'&oK  "'       of  the  Ehine,  were  admitted  witli  their  following  of  the 

Appenzeii.    Ukc  kind.     Twelve  years  later,  Appenzell^  a  little  land 

wliich  had  set  itself  free  from  the  rule  of  the  abbots 

of  Saint  Gallen^  after  having  long  been  in  alliance  wkh 

the  Confederates,  was  admitted  to   the   rank   of  a 

The  Thir-    cautou.     Tlius  was  made  up  the  full  number  of  Thir- 

ton.-.  i5ia-  teen  Cantons,  which  remained  unchanged  down  to  the 

1798. 

wars  of  the  French  Eevolution. 

But  the  time  when  the  Confederation  was  finally 
settled  as  regards  the  number  of  cantons  was  also  a 
time  of  great  extension  of  territory  on  the  part  both 
of  the  Confederation  and  of  several  of  its  members. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Confederate  territory, 
on  the  borders  of  the  duchy  of  Miiaii  and  the  county 
Grauhun-     of  Tyrol,  the  League  of  Graubilnden  or  the  Givy 
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Leagues  had  crradually  arisen.     A  number  of  coramu-    chap. 
....  .  .  .  '^''^i- 

nities,  as  in  Wallis,  had  got  rid  of  the  neighbouring  ' — • — ' 

lords,  and  had  formed  themselves  into  three  leagues, 

the  Grey  League  proper,  the  GotteshaushumU  and  the 

League  of  Ten  Jurisdictions^  which  three  were  again  Their  rfu- 

united  by  a  further  federal  tie.     At  the  end  of  the  theCon- 

fifteenth  century,  the  Leagues  so  formed  entered  into 

an  alUance  with  the  Confederates.    Then  began  a  great  1495-1667. 

accession  of  territory  towards  the  south  on  the  part 

both  of  the  Confederates  and  of  their  new  allies.     The  Italian  do- 
minion of 

Confederates  received  a  considerable  territory  within  ^*^«  ^^^^ 

**  deration, 

the  duchy  of  Milan,  including  Bellinzona^  Locarno^  and  ^^^^ ' 

Lugano^  as  the  reward  of  services  done  to  the  House 

of  Sforza.     The  next  year  their  new  alUes  of  the  Grey  of  the  Grey 

•^  ^   *'     Leagued, 

Leagues  also  won  some  ItaUan  territory,  the  ValtelUna  i^i^- 
and  the  districts  of  Chiavenna  and  Bormio.     Next 
came  the  conquest  of  a  larcre  part  of  the  Savoyard  Early 

^  or  J  Savoyard 

lands,  of  all  north  of  the  Lake  and  a  ffood  deal  to  the  conqueetd 

'  c?  of  Bern, 

south,  by  the  arms  of  Bern,  Freiburg,  and  Wallis.  J^'^y^u 
Bern  and  Freiburg  divided   Vaud  in  very  unequal  ^^^ 
proportions.     Bern  and  Wallis  divided  Chahlais  on 
the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  Bern  annexed  the 
bishopric  of  Lausanne  on  the  north.     Geneva^  the  ally  Lauaanne. 
of  Bern   and  Freiburg,  with  her  little  territory  of  Geneva  in 
detached  scraps,  was  now  surrounded  by  the  dominion  J^^^P^™ 
of  her  most  powerful  allies  at  Bern.     But  by  a  later  ^"'«- 
treaty  Bern  and  Wallis  gave  back  to  Savoy  all  that  Territory 

restored  to 

they  had  won  south  of  the  Lake,  with  the  territory  of  8»yoy» 
Ge^  to  the  west  of  it.  Geneva  thus  again  had  Savoy 
for  a  neighbour,  a  neighbour  at  whose  expense  she 
even  made  some  conquests — Gex  among  them — con- 
quests which  the  French  ally  of  the  free  city  would 
not  allow  her  to  keep*    Later  changes  gave  her  a 
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CHAP,  neighbour  yet  more  dangerous  than  Savoy  in  the  shape 
' — r-l—  of  France  itself.  Before  these  changes,  Bern  and 
divided  be-  FrciDur^   divided  the  county  of  Gruyeres   between 

tween  Bern  ^  .  . 

andFrei-     them,  tlic  last  important  mstance  of  that  kind  of 

burg.  1564.  ^ 

process. 

The  Confederation  was  thus  fully  formed,  with  its 
The  Allies.  Thirteen  Cantons  and  their  alUed  states.     Of  these  the 
Saint         Abbot  of  Saint  G alien,  the  town  of  Saint  Gallen.  and 
Bienne!       the  towii  of  Btel  QT  Bienue^  were  so  closely  allied  witli 
the  Confederates  as  to  have  a  place  in  their  Diets. 
Besides  relations  of  less  close  alUaiice  which  the  Con- 
federates had  with  various  Alsatian  cities,  several  other 
states  had  a  connexion  so  close  and  lasting  with  the 
Confederation  or  witli  some  of  its  members,  as  to  form 
part  of  the  same  political  system.     Such  were  the 
BiKhof-      Leagues  of  WalUs  and  GraubUnden,  the  Bishop  of 
Muhi-        Bai^el^  the  outlying  town  of  Miihlhausen  in  Elsass,  and 
KottweiL     for  a  whilc  that  of  Rottweil.     Bern  too,  and  sometimes 
other  cantons,  had  relations  both  with  the  town  and 
Neufch&tei   with  the  piinccs  of  NeufchdteU  wliich,  after  passing 
iToT^''       through  several  dynasties,  was  at  last  inherited  by  the 
Con«tanz.     Kiiigs  of  Prussia.     ConManz^  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Confederate  land,  was  refused  admission  as  a  canton, 
but  for  a  while  it  was  in  aUiance  with  some  of  the 
PaweBto     cantons.     But    this    connexion    was    severed    when 

Austria, 

1648.         Const anz,  instead  of  a  free  Imperial  city,  became  a 

possession  of  Austria.     The   power  thus  formed,  a 

The  Confe-  powcr  ill  wliich  a  body  of  German  Confederates  was 

deration         ^  *' 

fJlrtHbe  surrounded  by  a  body  of  alUes  and  subjects,  German, 
to  thi*Em-  Italian,  and  Burgundian,  all  of  them  originally  members 
SSi^rf^the  ^^  ^^^  Empire,  was  by  the  Peace  of  Westfalia  formally 
J^'^ratiJn,  released  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Empire  and  its 
chief.     Their  practical  separation  may  be  dated  much 
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earlier,  from  the  time  when  the  Confederates  refused     chap. 

VIII. 

to  accept  the  legislation  of  Maximilian. 


The  growth  of  the  League  into  an  independent  GcojiTaphi- 

^  ^^  .      ^  cal  poBition 

power  was  doubtless  greatly  promoted  by  its  geogra-  j^^™ 
phical  position,  as  occupying  the  natural  citadel  of 
Europe.     But  the  piecemeal  way  in  which  it  grew  up 
was  marked  by  the  anomalous  nature  of  its  frontier  on 
several  points.     On  the  north  the  Ehine  would  seem  its  anomar 

lous  froD- 

to  be  a  natural  boundary,  but  Schaffhausen  beyond  tier. 

the  Ehine  formed  part  of  the  Confederation,  while 

Constanz  and  other  points  within  it  did  not.     To  the 

south  the  possession  of  territory  on  the  Itahan  side 

of  the  Alps  seems  an  anomaly,  an  anomaly  which  is 

brought  out  more  strongly  by  a  singularly  irregular 

and  arbitrary  frontier.     But  looking  on  the  Confede-  a^^uoS^M 

i-ation  as  the   middle  state,  arising  at  the  point  of  l^^^^^ 

junction  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  it  was  in 

a  manner  fitting  that  it  should  spread  itself  into  all 

three. 


The  form  which  the  Confederation  thus  took  in  the  Wan  of  the 

rrench  Re- 

sixteenth  century  remained  untouched  till  the  wars  of  solution, 
the  French  Kevolution.    The  beginning  of  change  was 
when  the  Itahan  districts  subject  to  the  Grey  Leagues  Diumein- 

•^  .  .         r»       bennentof 

were  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  Cisalpine  Re-  the  Grey 
public.     In  the  next  year  the  whole  existing  system  i^^^- 
was  destroyed.     The  Federal  system  was  aboUshed ;  '^^°S^°°**f 

tDe  It  eoerai 

instead  of  the  Old  League  of  High  Germany,  there  p^*^ 
arose,  after  the  new  fashion  of  nomenclature,  a  Hel-  The  Heive- 

tic  Repub- 

I'etic  Republic^  in  which  the  word  canton  meant  no  ^^^ 
more  than  department.    Yet  even  by  such  a  revolu- 
tion as  this  8ome  good  was  done.   The  subject  districts  ^'^yb'w' 
were  freed  from  the  yoke  of  their  masters,  whether  '^^'^'^^ 
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CHAP,     those  masters  were  the  whole  Confederation  or  one 
-  or  more  of  its  separate  cantons.     Thus,  above  all,  the 


Freodom  of 

Vuud.         Eomance  land  of  Vaud  was  freed  from  subjection  to 
Annexa-      its  German  masters  at  Bern.     Some  of  the  allied  dis- 

tion  of  . 

Bischof.      tricts,  as  the  bishopric  of  Basel  and  the  city  of  Geneva, 

6aM/  and.  ^  "^ 

Geneva  to    were  auuexcd  to  France.     But  the  Leagues  of  Wallis 

]•  ranee.  ^ 

and  Graublinden  were  incorporated  with  the  Helvetic 
Act  of        EepubUc.     In  1803  the  Federal  system  was  restored 

Mediation, 

1803.  by  Buonaparte's  Act  of  Mediation^  which  formed  a 

The  nine-     Federal  republic  of  nineteen  cantons.     These  were 

teen  can-  ... 

tond-  the  original  thirteen,  with  the  addition  of  Aargau^ 

Graubiinden — this  last  shorn  of  its  dependent  Itahan 
lands — St.  Gallen^  TicinOy  Thurgau^  and  Vaud,  whicli 
were  formed  out  of  the  formerly  allied  and  subject 

Waiiu  in-    lauds.     WulUs  was  separated  from  the  Confederation, 

corporated  ^        ^ 

jith  and  became,  first  a  nominally  distinct  republic,  and 

Keufch&tei.  aftcrwards  a  French  department.     Neufchdtel  was,  in 
the  course  of  Buonaparte's  wars  with  Prussia,  detached 
1806.  from  that  power,  to  form  a  principality  under  his 

The  Swisi    General  Berthier.     At  last,  in  1815,  the  present  Siciss 

Confedera- 
tion of        Confederation  was  established,  consisting  of  twenty- 
twenty-two        -^  .  . 

cantona.      two  cautous,  the  numbcr  being  made  up  by  the  addi- 

solo. 

tion  of  Neufchdtel,  Wallis,  and  Geneva.   The  bishopric 

Binchnf'      of  Basel  was  also  again  detached  from  France,  and 

to  Bern.      added  to  the  canton  of  Bern,  a  canton  differing  in 

language  and  religion  and  cut  off  by   a  mountain 

range.     The  great  constitutional  changes  which  have 

been  made  since  that  time  have  not  affected  geography, 

unless  we  count  the  division  of  the  city  and  district 

of  Basel,  Ba^elstadt  and  Baselland,  into  distinct  half- 

Xeufch4tei   cantous.    The  separation  of  Neufch&tel  from  the  Prus- 

Bvna  rated 

from  Prus-   siau  domiuious,  and  the  later  surrender  of  all  rights 

8ia.  1848-  .         1  .  . 

1857.         over  it  by  the  Prussian  king,  was  not  strictly  a  geo- 
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graphical  change ;    it  was  rather  a  change  from  a     chap. 
quasi  monarchic  to  a  purely  republican  government  '^ — • — ' 
in  that  particular  canton. 

§  7.  The  State  of  Savoy. 
The  growth  of  the  power  of  Savoy,  the  border  Position 

_  1     T     ^         ^  Ml  and  growth 

State  of  Burgundy  and  Italy,  has  necessarily  been  ofSavoy. 
spoken  of  more  than  once  in  earher  sections ;  but  it 
seems  needful  to  give  a  short  connected  account  of  its 
progress,  and  to  mark  the  way  in  which  a  power 
originally  Burgundian  gradually  lost  on  the  side  of 
Burgundy  and  grew  on  the  side  of  Italy,  till  it  has  in 
the  end  itself  grown  into  a  new  Italy.  The  lands  Geographi- 
which  have  at  different  times  passed  under  the  rule  of  of  the 

,  Savoyard 

the  House  of  Savoy  he  contmuously,  though  with  an  ^^^ 
irregular  frontier,  and  though  divided  by  the  great 
barrier  of  the  Alps.     They  fall  however  into  three 
main  geographical  divisions,  which  at  one  time  be-  Their  three 

.   .  ...  .  diviaioni. 

came  also  pohtical  divisions,  being  held  by  different 
branches   of  the  Savoyard   house.      There  are  the 
Itahan  possessions  of  that  house,  which  have  grown  Italian, 
into   the   modern  Italian  kingdom.     There  are  the  Bnrgun- 

lo  111  ^  n       1  -r      t  ^^^  aOUth 

more  strictly  Savoyard  lands  south  of  the  Lake  of  of  the  lake. 
Geneva,  and  the  other  lands  south  of  the  Ehone  after 
it  issues  from  that  lake,  all  of  which  have  passed  away 
under  the  power  of  France.     And  there  are  the  lands  Burgun- 

dian  north 

north  of  the  Lake  and  of  the  Ehone,  part  of  which  of  the  lake, 
have  also  become  French,  while  others  have  become 
part  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  Both  these  last  lay 
within  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  stretched  into 
both  its  divisions.  In  no  part  of  our  story  is  it  more 
necessary  to  avoid  language  which  forestalls  the  ar- 
rangements of  later  times.    A  wholly  false  impression  Popular 
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CHAP,     is  ffiven  by  the  use  of  lan<Tua<?e  such  as  coinmonlv  is 
' — --^  used.     We  often  hear  of  the  princes  of  Savoy  holding 
lands  '  in  France '  and  *  in  Switzerland.'     They  held 
lands  which  by  virtue  of  later  changes  have  severally 
become  French  and  Swiss ;  but  those  lands  became 
French  and  Swiss  only  by  ceasing  to  be  Savoyard. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  them  from  the  begin- 
ning as  holding  lands  in  Italy  is  perfectly  accurate. 
The  Savoyard  states  were  a  large  and  fluctuating  as- 
semblage of  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  lying 
partly  within  the  Italian  and  partly  within  the  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom.     These  last  have  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  fiefs  of  that  crown. 
The  Savoy-         The  cradlc  of  the  Savoyard  power  lay  in  the  Bur- 
Si*^"n^^    gundian  lands  immediately  bordering  upon  Italy  and 
^"-         stretching  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Alps.     It  was  to  their 
geographical  position,  as  holding  several  great  moun- 
tain passes,  that  tlie  Savoyard  princes  owed  their  first 
importance,  succeeding  therein  in  some  measure  to 
the  Burgundian  kings  themselves.^     The  early  stages 
of  the  growth  of  the  house  are  very  obscure  ;  and  its 
power  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  itself  till  after 
the  union  of  Burgundy  with  the  Empire.    But  it  seems 
plain  that,  at  tlie  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  tlie 
powewions  Couiits  of  Maurienne.  which  was  their  earliest  title, 

of  the  '  ' 

Counto  of    \iq\([  rirrhts  of  sovereif^ntv  in  the  Bur^ndian  districts 

Maunenne.  ^  o      J  o 

oi Maurienne^  Savoy  strictly  so  called,  Tarantaise^  and 
AosU;  ite  Aosta,  This  last  valley  and  city,  though  on  the  Italian 
position,      side  of  the  Alps,  had  hitherto  been  rather  Burgundian 

than  Italian.*^     Its  allegiance  had  fluctuated  several 

*  Coippare  the  mention  of  Rudolf  in  the  letter  of  Cnut,  on  his 
Roman  Pilgrimage,  in  Florence  of  Worcester,  1031.  He  is  there 
*  Rodiilphus  rex,  qui  maxime  ipsarum  clausiirarum  dominatur.' 

^  That  Aosta  was  strictly  Burgundian  appears  from  the  '  Diyi- 
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times  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  but,  from  the  time     chap. 

VIII. 

that  Savoy  held  lands  in  both,  the  question  became  of  ^ — • — ' 
no  practical  importance.     And,  without  entering  into 
minute  questions  of  tenure,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
early  Savoyard  possessions  reached  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  inland  mouth 
of  the  Ehone.    The  power  of  the  Savoyard  princes  in 
this  region  was  largely  due  to  their  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion as  advocates  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Maurice.    Thus  Oeogni- 
their  possessions  had  a  most  irregular  outline,  neai'ly  ohamctcrof 
surroundincT  the  lands  of  Genevois  and  Fauciany.     A  gundian 

5  .  .      .  ^    ^  territoriM. 

state  of  this  shape,  like  Prussia  in  a  later  age  and  on 
a  greater  scale,  was,  as  it  were,  predestined  to  make 
further  advances.     But  for  some  centuries  those  ad-  Their  earit 

.  Italian  po»- 

vances  were  made  much  more  largely  m  Burgundy  BesBioM. 
than  in  Italy.     The  original  Italian  possessions  of  the 
House   bordered   on   their    Burgundian  counties  of 
Maurienne  and  Aosta,  taking  in  Susa  and  Turin.   This 
small  marchland  gave  its  princes  the  sounding  title  of 
Marquesses  in  Italy.     The  endless  sliiftings  of  terri-  Marquenses 
tory  in  this  quarter  could  be  dealt  with  only  at  ex- 
treme length,  and  they  are  matters  of  purely  local  Fiuctua- 
concern.     In  truth,  they  are  not  always  fluctuations  dominion. 

sio  Imperii,  806' (Pertz,  Leges,  i.  141),  where  Italy  is  granted 
whole  to  Pippin,  Burgundy  is  divided  between  Charles  and  Lewis ; 
but  it  is  provided  that  both  Charles  and  Lewis  shall  have  access  to 
Italy,  *  Karolus  per  vallem  Augustanam  quae  ad  regnum  ejus  per- 
tinet.'  The  Divisio  Imperii  of  839  is  still  plainer  (Pertz,  Leges,  i. 
373,  Scriptores,  i  434).  There  the  one  share  takes  in  *  Regnum 
Italise  partemque  BurgundisB,  id  est,  vallem  Augustanam,'  and  cer- 
tain other  districts.  So  Einhard  (Vita  Karoli,  15)  excludes  Aosta 
from  Italy.  *  Italia  tota,  qu»  ab  Augusta  Praetoria  usque  in  Cala- 
briam  inferiorem,  in  qua  Greeoorum  et  Beneventanorum  constat 
esse  confinia,  porrigitur.'  As  Calabria  was  not  part  of  Italy  in  this 
sense,  so  neither  was  Aosta.  So.  in  Eadmer's  history,  Anselm,  a 
native  of  Aoeta,  is  more  than  once  spoken  of  as  a  stranger  in  Italy. 
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CHAP,     of  territory  in  any  strict  sense  at  all,  but  rather  fluc- 

VIII 

' — r-^  tuations  of  rights   between   the  feudal  princes,  the 
tion  iiftife   citics,  and  their  bishops.     In  tlie  twelfth  and  thir- 

twelfthand  ,  •  t  •  /•    o  .11 

thirteenth    tccnth   ccnturics,   the   princes   oi   Bavoy   were    still 

centuries 

hemmed  in  in  their  own  corner  of  Italy  by  princes  of 
equal  or  greater  power,  at  Montferrat^  at  Saluzzo,  at 
Ivrea^  and  at  Biandrate,   And  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  their  position  as  princes  at  once  Burgundian  and 
other        Italian  was  not  peculiar  to  them.     The  Dauphins  of 
onic^a-     the  Viennois  and  the  Counts  of  Provence  both  held  at 
Burgun-      different  times  territories  on  the  Itahan  side  of  the 
Alps.     The  Itahan  dominions  of  the  family  remained 
for  a  long  wliile  quite  secondary  to  its  Burgundian 
possessions,  and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  traced 
out  first. 
Advanreof        The   main    object    of    Savoyard   policy   in    this 
BuTgunSj.  region  was  necessarily  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  of 
Faucigny    Faucioji}/  and  the  Genevois.     But  the  final  incorpora- 

and  th*  ,  *  , 

Genevoia.  tiou  of  thosc  lauds  did  uot  take  place  till  they  were 
still  more  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  Savoyard 
dominions  through  the  extension  of  the  Savoyard 
First  power  to  the  north  of  the  Lake.  This  began  early 
north  of  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  royal  grant  of  Moudon 
Grant  of     to  Couut  Thoiuas  of  Savoy.     Romont  was  next  won, 

Moudon. 

1207.         and  became  the  centre  of  the  Savoyard  power  nortli 

Romont  the  -^  ^ 

"'^Ijjj™     of  the  Lake.     Soon  after,  through  the  conquests  of 

Peter,        Pctcr  of  Savoy,  who  was  known  as  the  Little  Charle- 

S^""*/*^     magne  and  who  plays  a  part  in  EngUsh  as  well  as 

in  Burgundian  history,  these  possessions  grew  into  a 

large  dominion,  stretching  along  a  great  part  of  the 

shores  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel  and  reaching  as  far 

1289-1268.  north  as  Marten  or  Morat     But  it  was  a  straggling, 

and  in  some  parts  fragmentary,  dominion,  the  con- 
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tinuity  of  which  was  broken  by  the  scattered  pos-     chap. 
sessions   of    the    Bishops    of   Lausanne    and    other  ^ — r—^ 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  lords.     This  extension  of 
dominion  brought  Peter  into  close   connexion  with 
the  lands  and  cities  which  were  afterwards  to  form 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany.     Bern  especially,  hu  reia- 
the  power  to  which  his  conquests  were  afterwards  to  ilem.^* 
be  transferred,  looked  to  him  as  a  protector.     This 
new  dominion  north  of  the  Lake  was,  after  Peter's 
reign,  held  for  a  time  by  a  separate  branch  of  the 
Savoyard  princes  as  Barons  of   Vaud ;  but  in   the  Barons  of 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  barony  came  Union  of 
into  the  direct  possession  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Jhe  eider 

^  branch. 

house.   The  lands  of  Faucigny  and  the  Genevois  were  ^^^• 
now  altogether  surrounded  by  the  Savoyard  territory. 
Faucigny  had  passed  to  the  Dauphins  of  the  Viennois,  Faucigny 
who  were  the  constant  rivals  of  the  Savoyard  counts,  DaupKins 

•^  '    oftheVienr 

down  to  the   time  of  the   practical  transfer  of  their  n^"- 

dauphiny   to  France.     Soon  after   that   annexation. 

Savoy  obtained  Faucigny ,  with  Gex  and  some  other  Savoy  ac- 
quires Fau- 
districts  beyond  the  Ehone,  in  exchange   for   some  cignyand 

small  Savoyard  possessions  within  the  Dauphiny.  The  i^^- 

long  struggle  for  the  Genevois,  the  county  of  Geneva, 

was  ended  by  its  purchase  in  the  beginning  of  the 

fifteenth  century.     This  left  the  city  of  Geneva  alto-  The 

Genevois. 

gether  surrounded  by  Savoyard  territory,  a  position  i^oi. 
which  before  long  altogether  changed  the  relations 
between  the  Savoyard  counts  and  the  city.   Hitherto, 
in  the  endless  struggles  between  the  Genevese  counts,  changed 

_      .   .  1      rt  1  1  •        relaiions  to 

bishops,  and  citizens,  the  Savoyard  counts,  the  enemies  city  of 

^  Geneva. 

of  the  immediate  enemy,  had  often  been  looked  on 
by  the  citizens  as  friends  and  protectors.  Now  that 
they  had  become  immediate  neighbours  of  the  city, 
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CHAP,  they  themselves  began  before  long  to  be  its  most 
-- — ^-^  dangerous  enemies.  The  acquisition  of  the  Genevois 
the  Eighth,  took  placc  in  the  reien  of  the  famous  Amadeus  the 

Count  ^  ^ 

1.S91 ;         Eighth,  the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  received  that 

Duke  1417;         ©  '  ^^ 

Antipope     rank  by  grant  of  King  Sif^gmund,  and  who  was  after- 
died  1451.    wards  the  Antipope  Felix.    In  his  reien  the  dominions 

Greatest  ^    ^  ,  ^  ^ 

th^^d^mf     of  Savoy,  as  a  power  ruling  on   both   sides  of  the 
Sav?  *fai     -A^lps,  reached  their  greatest  extent.     But  the  Savoy- 
Burgundy.  ^^^  powcr  was  Still  pre-cmineutly  Burgundian,  and 
Chambery  was  its  capital.     The  continuous  Burgun- 
dian dominion  of  the  house  now  reached  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Saone,  surrounding  the  lake  of  Geneva 
and  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Neufchfttel. 
Besides  this   continuous  Burgundian  dominion,  the 
Annexft-     House  of  Savoy   had   already  become   possessed   of 
Nizza.        Nizza.  by  which  their  dominions  reached  to  the  sea. 

1888.  .  . 

Savoy        This  last  territory  however,  though  technically  Bur- 

intothe      gundian,  had  geographically  more  to   do  with  the 

hood  of       Italian  possessions  of  the  house.     But  this  great  ex- 
France.  , 

tension  of  territory   brought   Savoy  on   its  western 

side  into  closer  connexion  with  the  most  dangerous 

of  neighbours.     Her  frontier  for  a  certain  distance 

joined  the  actual  kingdom  of  France.  The  rest  joined 

the  Daupliiny,   which  was  now  practically  French, 

and  the   county  of  Provence,  which  was  ruled  by 

French   princes   and  which   before  the  end   of  the 

century  became  a  French  possession.     To  the  north 

again,  the  change  in  the  relations  between  the  House 

Newrcia-    of  Savoy  and  the  city  of  Geneva  led  in  course   of 

wards  Bern  time  lo  equally  changed  relations  towards  Bern  and 

Confede-      her   Confederates.     Through   the   working  of  these 

Low  of  the   two  causcs,  all  that  the  House  of  Savoy  now  keeps 

dialKu.   of  this  great  Burgundian  territory  is  the  single  city 
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and  valley   of  Aosta.     After  the   fifteenth  century,    chap. 

.  VIII 

the  Burgundian  history  of  that  house  consists  of  the  ^^; ^ 

steps — spread  over  more  than  three  hundred  years —  savoy. 
by  which  this  great  dominion  was  lost. 

The  real  importance  of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  Italy  Growth  of 
dates  from  much  the  same  time  as  the  great  extension  itaiy. 
of  its  power  in  Burgundy.     During  the  eleventh  and  The  largrest 
twelfth  centuries,  partly  through  the  growth  of  the  cut  short  in 

11  T         1  •  n       ^  -ri  ****  twelfth 

cities,  partly  through  the  enmity  of  the  Emperor  century. 
Henry  the  Sixth,  the  dominions  of  the  Savoyard 
princes  as  marquesses  of  Susa  had  been  cut  short,  so 
as  hardly  to  reach  beyond  their  immediate  Alpine 
valleys.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  Count  Thomas  obtained  his  first  royal  grant  orantato 
north  of  the  lake,  he  also  obtained  grants  of  Chieri  Thomaa. 

.  1207. 

and  other  places  in  the   neighbourhood  of  Turin. 
These  grants  were  merely  nominal;  but  they  were 
none  the  less  the  beginning  of  the  Italian  advance  of 
the  house.     In  the  same  reign  Saluzzo  for  the  first  Firat 
time  paid  a  precarious  homage  to  Savoy.     Later  in  saiu^o. 
the  thirteenth  century,  Charles  of  Anjou,  now  Count  itaiiin  do- 

minion  of 

of  Provence  and  King  of  Sicily,  made  his  way  into  chariea  of 
Northern  Italy  also,  and  thus  brought  the  house  of  ^^m. 
Savoy  into  a  dangerous  neighbourhood  with  French 
princes  on  its  ItaUan  as  well  as  on  its  Burgundian  side. 
Through  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the 
Savoyard  border  went  on  extending  itself.  But  the 
Italian  possessions  of  the  house,  like  its  possessions 
north  of  the  lake,  were  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  Savoyard  territory  to  form  a  fief  for  one  of 
the  younger  branches.  This  branch  bore  by  marriage 
the   empty  title  of  Counts  of  Achaia  and  Morea —  countaof 

V  2 
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CHAP,     memories   of  Frank  dominion    within   the   Eastern 

VIII. 

-r-^  Empire — while,   as   if  to   keep   matters   straight,   a 


Piedmont    branch  of  the  house  of  Palaiologos  reigned  at  Mont- 

1801-1418.  T^       .  ,        o  1 

ferrat.  During  the  fourteenth  century,  among  many 
Advance  in  Struggles  with  the  marquesses  of  Montferrat  and 
teenth  Saluzzo,  the  Angcvin  counts  of  Provence,  and  the 
lords  of  Milan,  the  Savoyard  power  in  Italy  generally 
increased.  Under  Amadeus  the  Eighth,  the  lands 
Reunion  of  held  by  the  princes  of  Achaia  were  united  to  the 
1418.         possessions  of  the  head  of  the  house.     Before   the 

Acquuiition 

of  BieUa,     end  of  the  reign  of  Amadeus,  the  dominions  of  Savoy 
1485.         stretched  as  far  as  the  Sesia,  taking  in  BieUa^  Santhia^ 
and  Vercelli.     Counting  Nizza  and  Aosta  as  Italian, 
which   they  now   practically  were,   the   Italian  do- 
minions of    the  house   reached   from   the   Alps   of 
Relations     Wallis  to  the  sca.     But  they  were  nearly  cut  in  two 
torat  °°    by  the  dominions  of  the  Marquesses  of  MontferraU 
from  whom  however  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  now  claimed 
aaims  on    homage.     Saluzzo^  ly^^S  between  the  old  inheritance 
itsdoubtfia  of  Susa  and  the  new  possession  of  Nizza,  also  passed 

homage. 

under  Savoyard  supremacy.  But  it  lay  open  to  a 
very  dangerous  French  claim  on  the  ground  of  a 
former  homage  done  to  the  Viennese  Dauphins.  Ama- 
deus, the  first  Duke  of  Savoy,  took  the  title  of  Count 
Establish-  of  Piedmont^  and  afterwards  that  of  Prince.  His  pos- 
Savov  as  a  scssious  wcrc  uow  fairly  estabUshed  as  a  middle  state, 

middle 

•tate.         ItaUan  and  Burgundian,  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
EflTects  of  In  the  course  of  the  next  century  and  a  half  the 

the  Italian  -  -  , 

Savoyard  state  altogether  changed  its  character  in 
many  ways.  The  changes  which  affected  all  Europe, 
especially  the  great  Itahan  wars,  could  not  fail  greatly 
to  affect  the  border  state  of  Italy  and  Gaul.  And 
there  is  no  part  of  our  story  which  gives  us  more 


wars. 
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instructive  lessons  with  regard  to  the  proper  limits  of    chap. 
our  subject.     During  this  time  the  Savoyard  power  ' — '-— ' 

'^  ^  J  r  French  in- 

was  brought  under   a  number  of  influences,  all  of  fluenceand 

^    ^  *-"  ^  ^  occupation. 

which  deeply  afiected  its  history,  but  which  did  not 
all  ahke  affect  its  geography.  We  have  a  period  of 
French  influence,  a  period  of  French  occupation,  and 
more  than  one  formal  change  of  the  frontier.  Mere 
influence  does  not  concern  us  at  all.  Occupation 
concerns  us  only  when  it  takes  the  form  of  perma- 
nent conquest.  An  occupation  of  nearly  forty  years 
comes  very  near  to  permanent  conquest ;  still  when, 
as  in  this  case,  it  comes  to  an  end  without  having 
effected  any  formal  annexation,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
looked  on  as  actually  working  a  change  on  the  map. 
France  occupied  Piedmont  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  occupation 

*  JO  by  France. 

as  Bern  occupied  the  lands  south  of  the  lake.  Yet 
we  look  on  the  one  occupation  as  simply  part  of  the 
miUtary  history,  while  in  the  other  we  see  a  real, 
though  only  temporary,  geographical  change.  But 
the  result  ahke  of  influence,  of  occupation,  and  of 
actual  change  of  boundaries,  all  tended  the  same  way. 
They  all  tended  to  strengthen  the  Italian  character  increased 

Italian 

of  the  House  of  Savoy,  to  cut  short  its  Burgundian  character 
possessions,  and,  if  not  greatly  to  increase  its  ItaUan 
possessions,  at  least  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  greatly 
increasing  them. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Savoy  greatly  declined.  Decline  of 
partly  through  the  growing  influence  of  France, 
partly  through  the  division,  in  the  form  of  appanages, 
of  the  lands  which  had  been  so  lately  formed  to- 
gether into  a  compact  state.  Then  came  the  Italian  The  Italian 
wars,  in  which  the  Savoyard  dominions  became  the 


wars. 
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CHAP,    highway  for  the  kings  of  France  in  their  invasions 

VIIL  &         J  & 

' — • — '  of  Italy.  The  strictly  territorial  changes  of  this 
period  chiefly  concern  the  marqidsate  of  Saluzzo  on 
the  ItaUan  side  and  the   northern   frontier  on  the 

Firatio88of  Burgundian  side.     The  first  loss  of  territory  on  the 

lands  north  ^  -^ 

ofuieuke.  northern   frontier,  the  first  sign  that  the  Savoyard 
power  in  Burgundy  was  gradually  to  fall  back,  was 
the  loss  of  part  of  the  lands  north  of  the  lake  in  the 
war  between  Charles  of  Burgundy  and  the  CJonfede- 
rates.     Granson  on  the  lake  of  Neufch&tel,  Murten 
or  Morat  on  its  own  lake,  Aigle  at  the  south-east  end 
of  the  great  lake,  ^chaUens  lying  detached   in   the 
heart  of  Vaud,  all  passed  away  from  Savoy  and  be- 
came for  ever  Confederate  ground.    Sixty  years  later, 
the  afiairs  of  Geneva  led  to  the  great  intervention  of 
LoMofthe  Bern,  Freiburg  and  Wallis,  by  which  Savoy  was  for 
bJShBWes    ever  shorn  of  all  her  possessions  north  of  the  lake. 
1536.         For  a  while  indeed  she  was  cut  off  from  the  lake 
altogether;  Chablais  passed  away  as  well  as  Vaud. 
Geneva,  with  her  detached  scraps  of  territory,  was 
Rennionof  now  wholly  surrouudcd  by  her  own  allies.     Thirty 
icuthofthe  years  later,  Bern  restored  all  her  conquests  south  of 
io67.         the  lake,  together  with   Gex  to   the   west,  leaving 
Geneva  again  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of  Savoy. 
Wallis  too  gave  up  part  of  her  share,  keeping  only 
the  narrow  strip  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khone.    The 
loss  and  the  recovery  mark  the  difference  between 
Charles  the  the  rcigus   of  Dukc   Charles  the  Third,  called   the 

Good.  ^ 

1604-16M.  Good,  and  Duke  Emmanuel  Filibert  with  the  Iron 
J^f^  Head.  The  difference  of  the  two  reigns  is  equally 
B^^nning   marked  with  regard  to  France.     Almost  at  the  same 

of  French  °  i      i       -r»  i. 

oocopacion.  moment  as  the  conquests  made  by  Bern,  began  that 

1686. 

1574"^      occupation,  whole  or  partial,  of  Savoyard  territory 
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by  the  French  arms  which  did  not  come  wholly  to    chap. 

.         .  ,      viii. 

an  end  for  thirty-eight  years.     Savoy  then  appeared  ^ — * — ' 

again  as  a  power  whose  main  strength  lay  in  Italy, 
whose  capital,  instead  of  Burgundian  Chambery,  was 
Itahan  Turin.  And  all  later  changes  of  frontier 
tended  in  the  same  way  to  increase  the  Italian  charac- 
ter of  the  Savoyard  power,  and  to  lessen  its  extent  in 
the  lands  which  we  may  distinguish  as  Transalpine, 
for  the  Burgundian  name  has  now  altogether  passed 
away  from  them. 

The  first  formal  exchange  of  Burgundian  for 
Italian  ground  happened  under  Emmanuel  Filibert, 
shortly  after  the  emancipation  of  his  dominions.  The 
small  county  of  Tenda  was  acquired  in  exchange  for  Acquwition 
the  marquisate  of  Villars  in  Bresse.  More  important 
changes  followed.  The  first  of  these  was  caused  by  Di8put» 
the  endless  disputes  which  arose  out  of  the  disputed  homage  of 

Siilazzo. 

homage  of  Saluzzo.     The  Marquesses  of  Saluzzo  pre- 
ferred the  French  claimant  of  their  homage  to  the 
Savoyard,  a  preference  which  led  in  the  end  to  definite 
annexation  by  France.     This  was  the  first  acquisition  Annexa. 
of  Italian  soil  by  France  as  such,  as  distinjniished  from  saiuMo  by 

.  .,  France. 

the  claims  of  French  prmces  over  Milan,  Naples,  and  i54«. 
Asti.     France  thus  threw  a  continuous  piece  of  French 
territory  into  the  heart  of  the  states  of  Savoy.     When 
the  French  occupation  ceased,  Saluzzo  still  remained  conquest  of 

Saluzzo. 

to  France.     Presently  it  was   conquered   by  Duke  iws. 
Charles  Emmanuel.     The  reign  of  this  prince  marks  Reign  of 
tlie  final  change  in  the  destiny  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Emmanuel. 
He  himself  had  dreamed  of  wider  conquests  on  the 
Gaulish  side  of  the  Alps  than  had  ever  come  into  the 
mind  of  any  prince  of  his  house.  He  was  to  be  Count 
of  Provence,  King  of  Burgundy,  perhaps  King  of 
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CHAP.     France.     Tlie  real  results  of  his  reim  told  in  exactly 

VIII.  .  . 

^-^^  ^  the  opposite  way.     By  the  treaty  which  ended  his 

war  with  France,  Saluzzo  was  ceded  to  Savoy  in  ex- 

Bm-w.&c.   cliange  for  Bresse,  Bugey^   Valroniey^  and    Gex.     A 

exchanged  »   i  •    i  i  i  i  /• 

forSaiuzzu.  Dowertul  nei<?hbour  was  thus  shut  out  from  a  pos- 

1601.  .  .     ^  .  .       ^ 

session  whicli  cut  the  Savoyard  states  in  twain ;  but 
the  price  at  wliich  this  advantage  was  gained  amounted 
Low  of       to  a  final  suiTcnder  of  the  old  position  of  the  Savoyard 
beyond  the  IIousc  bcyoud  the  Alps.     The  Rhone  and  not  the 
Saone  became  the  boundary,  while  the  suri'ender  of 
Gex   brought  France   to   the   shores   of  the  Lake. 
Geneva,  lier  city  and  her  scattered  scraps  of  territory, 
had  now,  besides  Bern,  two  other  neiglibours  in  France 
Attempts     and  Savoy.     The  two  attempts  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
ico2!7go9!*  to  seize  upon  the  city  were  fruitless.     Savoy  now  be- 
came distinctly  an  ItaHan  power,  keeping  indeed  the 
lands  between  the  Alps  and  the  Lake,  tlie  proper 
Duchy  of  Savoy,  but  having  her  main  possessions  and 
lier  main  interests  in  Italy.     We  may  here  therefore 
finish  the  history  of  the  Transalpine  possessions  of  the 
Later         Savoyard  house.     The  Duchy  of  Savoy  remained  in 
Savoy.       the  hands  of  its  own  Dukes  till  their  continental  do- 
Annexed  to  minion  was  swept  away  in  the  storm  of  the  French 
1792-17%.   Revolution.     It  was  restored  after  the  first  fall  of 

Restored. 

1814-1815  Buonaparte,  but  with  a  narrowed  frontier,  which  left 
its  capital  Chatnbery  to  France.  This  was  set  riglit 
by  the  treaties  of  the  next  year.  Lastly,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  Savoy  itself,  including  the  guaranteed 

Savoy  and    ncutral  lauds  on  the  Lake,  passed,  along  with  Nizza, 

KizzB  an-  ^  *■  ^ 

nexe^ito      to  Fraucc.     Savov  itself  was  so  far  favoured  as  to  be 

r  ranee.  •' 

i*****  allowed  to  keep  its  ancient  name,  and  to  form  the 

departments  of  Savoy  and  High  Savoy ^  instead  of  being 
condemned,  as  in  the  former  temporary  annexation,  to 
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bear  the  names  of  Leman  and  Mont  Blanc,     The  Bur-    chap. 
gundian  counts  who  have  grown  into  Italian  kings  ' — "-^ — ' 
have  thus  lost  the  land  under  whose  name  their  house 
irrew  famous.     Aosta  alone  remains  as  the  last  relic  of  Aoat* 

^  spared. 

the  times  when  the  Savoyard  Dukes,  the  greatest  lords 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  still  kept  their  place  as  the 
truest  representatives  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  itself. 

We  now  turn  to  the  purely  ItaHan  history  of  the  Italian  his- 
house,  a  history  which  has  been  already  sketched  in  House  of 
dealing  with  the  geography  of  Italy.   Savoy  now  takes  its  charao- 

ter, 

part  in  every  European  struggle,  and,  though  its  posi- 
tion led  to  constant  foreign  occupation,  some  addition  of 
teiTitory  was  commonly  gained  at  every  peace.     Thus, 
before  the  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  was  over,  Pied- 
mont was  again  overrun  by  French  troops.     Though  French  oc- 
the  Savoyard  possessions  in  Italy  were  presently  in-  i629. 
creased  by  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Montf errata  this  was  Annexa- 
a  poor  compensation  for  the  French  occupation  of  of  Mont- 
Pinerolo  and  other  points  in  the  heart  of  Piedmont,  i?8i. 

^  French  oc- 

wliich  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century.     The  ^^^^^  ^^ 
gradual  acquisition  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  i<>»<^i696. 
Milanese  duchy,  the  acquisition  and  exchange  of  the  Later 

,  Italian 

two  island  kingdoms,  the  last  annexation  by  France,  advance, 
the  acquisition  of  the  Genoese  seaboard,  tlie  growth  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
have  been  already  told.  Our  present  business  has  been 
witli  Savoy  as  a  middle  power,  a  character  which 
practically  passed  from  it  with  the  loss  of  Vaud  and 
Bresse,  and  all  traces  of  which  are  now  sunk  in  the 
higher  but  less  interesting  character  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  From  Savoy  in  its  character  of  a 
middle  power,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  ancient 
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CHAP.     Burgundy,  we  naturally  pass  to  another  middle  power 


VIII. 


which  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  Burgundian 
name,  and  on  part  of  which,  though  not  on  a  part 
lying  within  its  Burgundian  possessions,  some  trace  of 
the  ancient  functions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  still 
laid  by  the  needs  of  modern  European  policy. 

§  8.  The  Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Positi<mof         Among  all  the  powers  which  we  have  mai'ked  as 
Dukes  of     having  for  their  special  characteristic  that  of  being 

Burinindy. 

middle  states,  the  one  which  came  most  nearly  to  an 
actual  revival  of  the  middle  states  of  earher  days  was 
the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  under  the  Valois  Dukes.  A 
great  power  was  formed  whose  princes  lield  no  part  of 
their  dominions  in  wliolly  independent  sovereignty. 
Their  two-   In   practical   power    they  were    the  peers  of  their 

foldvaasal-  ^    .  ^  /  ^  , 

•ge.  Imperial   and   royal   neighbours;   but   their   formal 

character  throughout  every  rood  of  their  possessions 
was  that  of  vassals  of  one  or  other  of  those  neighbours. 

Its  effects.  Such  a  twofold  vassalage  naturally  suggested,  even 
more  strongly  than  vassalage  to  a  single  lord  could 
have  done,  the  thought  of  emancipation  from  all 
vassalage,  and  of  the  gathering  together  of  endless 
separate  fiefs  into  a  single  kingdom.  The  gradual 
acquisitions   of  earlier   princes,  especially   those   of 

Schemes      Philip  the   Good,  naturally   led  up  to   the   design, 

j^^ndiftn''  avowed  by  his  son  Charles  the  Bold,  of  exchanging 
mg  om.     ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  Duke  for  that  of  King.     The  memories  of 

the  older  Burgundian  and  Lotharingian  kingdoms  had 
no  doubt  a  share  in  shaping  the  schemes  of  a  prince 
who  possessed  so  large  a  share  of  the  provinces  which 
had  formed  those  kingdoms.  The  schemes  of  Charles, 
one  can  hardly  doubt,  looked  to  the  formation  of  a 
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realm  like  that  of  the  first  Lothar,  a  realm  stretching     ^^f- 
from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean.     His  actual  "- — ^ — ' 
possessions,  at  their  greatest  extent,  formed  a  power 
to  which  Burgundy  gave  its  name,  but  which  was 
historically  at  least  as  much  Lotharingian  as  Burgun- 
dian.     And   though  this  actual  dominion  was  only  H>«to"<»i 

*-*  •^     importance 

momentary,  no  power  ever  arose  which  fills  a  wider  °^n^^"'* 
and  more  oecumenical  place  in  history  than  the  line  of  ^'^^' 
the  Valois  Dukes.     Their  power  connects  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  European  states  with  the  latest.     It 
spans  a  thousand  years,  and  connects  the  division  of 
Verdun   with   the  last   treaty  that  guaranteed   the  i8"o. 
neutrality  of  Belgium.     The  growth  of  theii'  power 
was   directly  influenced  by  memories   of  the  early 
Carolingian  partitions;    and,  even  in  its  fall,  it  has 
itself  influenced  the  geography  and  politics  of  Europe 
ever    since.     As   a  Burgundian    power,   it  was   as 
ephemeral  as  all  other  Burgundian  powers  have  ever 
been.     As  a  Lotharingian  power,  it  abides  still  in  its 
eflects.     The  union  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  Hi»ton-of 
Countries  under  a  single  prince,  and  that  a  prince  Coantries. 
who   was   on  the    whole    foreign    to    the  Empire, 
strengthened  that  tendency  to  split  ofi*  firom  the  Em- 
pire which  was  already  at  work  in  some  of  those 
lands.     Later  events  caused  them  to  split  ofi*  in  two 
bodies  instead  of  one.     This  last  tendency  became  so 
strong  that  a  modem  attempt  to  unite  them  broke 
down,  and  their  place  in  the  modem  polity  of  Europe 
is  that  of  two  distinct  kingdoms.     The  existence  of  Final  result 

^  oftheBnr- 

those  two  kingdoms  is  the  final  result  of  the  growth  g«ndia«i 

*^     ^  ^  ^  dominion. 

of  the  Burgundian  power  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
And  by  leading  to  the  separation  of  the  northern 
Netherlands  from  the  Empire,  it  has  led  to  one  result 
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CHAP,     which  could  never  have  been  reckoned  on,  the  preser- 

VIII. 

— r-^  vation  of  one  branch  of  the  Low-Dutch  tongue  as  the 

Ifa  Afft'Ct 

on  Ian-  ackuowlcdgcd  hterary  speech  of  an  mdependent  nation. 
Its  poUtical  results  were  the  creation,  in  the  shape  of 

The  the  northern  Netherlands,  of  a  power  which  once  held 

landaTnd  a  great  place  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  of  the 
^^^  world,  and  the  slower  growth,  in  the  shape  of  the 
southern  Netherlands,  of  a  state  in  which  modem 
European  poUcy  still  acknowledges  the  character  of  a 
middle  kingdom.  As  the  neutral  confederation  of 
Switzerland  represents  the  middle  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy, so  the  neutral  kingdom  of  Belgium  represents 
the  middle  kingdom  of  Lotharingia. 

Ducal  Bur-         The  Duchv  of  Burgundy  which  gave  its  name  to 

gundy atief  /*   ^       n  n 

of  the         the  Burgundian  power  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  that 

Western  or  J 

Kingdom.    Q^e  amoug  the  many  lands  bearing  the  Burgundian 
name  which  lay  wholly  outside  the  Burgundian  king- 
dom of  the  Emperors.     This  Burgundy,  the  only  one 
which  has  kept  the  name  to  our  own  time,  the  duchy 
of  which  Dijon  is  the  capital,  never  was  a  fief  of  the 
Eastern  Kingdom  ;  it  never  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire 
after  the  final  separation.     It  always  acknowledged 
Two  lines     the  suprcuiacy  of  the  kings  of  Laoii  and  Paris.     By 
1032?  ^^     these  last  the  duchy  was  twice  granted  in  fief  to  princes 
1868.  of  their  own  house,  once  in  the  eleventh  century  and 

once  in   the   fourteenth.     This  last  grant   was   tlie 
beginning  of  the  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois,  with 
the  growth  of  whose  power  we  have  now  to  deal. 
Union  of     PhiUp  the  Hardy,  the  first  Duke  of  this  line,  obtained, 
Imd^Bu'r-     by   his   marriage    witli    Margaret    of   Flanders,  the 
W69.^'        counties   of    Flanders^   Artois^   Rhetel^  Auxerre^  and 
Nevers^  all  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  France,  together  with 
The  county  the  CouTity  Palatine  of  Burgundy  as  a  fief  of  the 
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Empire.     The  peculiar  position  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur-     chap. 
gundy  of  this  line  was  at  once  estabUshed  by  this  "     »  '— 
marriage.     Duke  Philip  held  of  two  lords,  and  his  s"''**^- 
dominions  lay  in  two  distinct  masses.     The  two  Bur-  Twomawe» 

of  territory. 

gundies,  duchy  and  county,  and  the  county  of  Nevers, 
lay  geographically  together ;  Flanders  and  Artois  lay 
together  at  a  great  distance  ;  the  small  possession  of 
Ehetel  lay  again  between  the  two.  Any  princes 
who  held  such  a  territory  as  this  could  hardly  fail 
to  devote  their  main  policy  to  the  work  of  bringing 
about  the  geographical  union  of  their  scattered  pos- 
sessions. Nor  was  this  all.  The  possession  of  the  two 
Burgundies  made  their  common  sovereign  a  vassal  at 
once  of  France  and  of  the  Empire.  The  possession  of  Podtion  of 
Flanders,  Artois,  and  Ehetel  further  brought  him  into  ^»°*^ 
connexion  with  those  borderlands  of  the  Empire  and 
of  the  French  kingdom  where  the  authority  of  either 
overlord  was  weakest,  and  which  had  long  been 
tending  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  pohtical 
system  distinct  alike  from  the  Empire  and  from  the 
kingdom.  The  results  of  this  complicated  position,  as 
worked  out,  whether  by  the  prudencje  of  PhiUp  the 
Good  or  by  the  daring  of  Charles  the  Bold,  form  the 
history  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  House  of 
Valois. 

The  lands  which  we  are  accustomed  to  group  to-  imperial 
gether  under  the  name  of  the  Netherlands  or  Low  Court-  Sefr  inSe 
tries  lay  mostly  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire ;  but  unds. 
the  county  of  Flanders  had  always  been  a  fief  of 
France.     Part  however  of  the  dominions  of  its  counts,  Fief  of  the 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  their  dominions,  the  lands  FiMders 
of  Alost  and  Waas^  were  held  of  the  Empire.     These  Empire. 
lands,  together    with    the  neighbouring  islands  of 
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CHAP.    Zealand^  formed  a  ground  of  endless  disputes  between 


7III 


ZeaUnd. 


the  Counts  of  Flanders  and  their  northern  neighbours 

countT  of    the  Counts  of  Holland.     This  last  county  gradually 

disentangles  itself  from  the  general  mass  of  the  Frisian 

lands  which  lie  along  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth 

iniwids  of    of  the  Scheld  to  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.     And  those 

1219, 1282.  great  inroads  of  the  sea  in  the  thirteenth  century 

whicli  gave  the  Zuyder-Zee  its  present  extent  helped 

to  give  the  county  a  natural  boundary,  and  to  part  it 

Djspates     off  from  the  Frisian  lands  to  the  north-east.     Towards 

tm  Fri-      the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Friesland  west  of 

the  Zuyder-Zee  had  become  part  of  the  dominions  of 

indepen.     the  Couuts.     The  land  immediately  east  of  the  gulf 

Wert  FrieB-  established  its  freedom,  while  East  Friesland  passed 

land.  ^ 

1417-1447.   to  a  line  of  counts,  under  whom  its  fortunes  parted 

CouQtvof  ^ 

Ewt  trio-  off  from  those  of  the  Netherlands.     Part  of  its  later 

liina. 

1464.  history  has  been  already  given  in  the  character  of  a 
more  purely  German  state.  Both  the  counts  and  the 
free  Frisians  had  also  dangerous  neighbours  in  the 

The  Bishops  of  Utrecht,  the  great  ecclesiastical  princes  of 

oisnops  of 

Utrecht,  this  region,  who  held  a  large  temporal  sovereignty 
Ijring  apart  from  their  city  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
gulf.  These  disputes  went  on,  as  also  disputes  with 
the  Dukes  of  Geldem,  without  any  final  settlement, 
almost  to  the  time  when  all  these  lands  began  to  be 
united  under  the  Burgundian  power.  But  before 
this  time,  the  Counts  of  HoUand  had  become  closelv 
connected  with  lands  much  further  to  the  south. 
Among  a  number  of  states  in  this  region,  the  most 

Dwshyof  powerful  was  the  Duchy  of  Brabant,  which  repre- 
sented the  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Lotharingia,  and 
whose  princes  held  the  mark  of  Antwerp  and  the 
cities  of  Brussels,  Lbwen  or  Lauvainy  and  Mechlin. 
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To  the  south  of  them  lay  the  county  of  Hennegau  or    chap. 


VIII. 


Ilainault     At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  tliis 
county  was  joined  by  marriage  with  that  of  Holland.  Hennegtu 
Holland  and  Hainault  were  thus  detached  possessions  «"i^ed  with 

*•  Holland. 

of  a  common  prince,  with  Brabant  lying  between  them.  JJ99. 
South  of  Brabant  lay  the  small  mark  or  county  of  ^'»™»'- 
Namur^  which,  without  being  united  to  Flanders,  was 
held  by  a  branch  of  the  princes  of  that  house. 

All  these  states,  though  their  princes  held  of  two  common 

ch  ftFActer  of 

separate  overlords,  had  much  in  common,  and  were  these sute*. 
-well  fitted  to  be  worked  together  into  a  single  political 
system.     They  had  much  in  common  in  the  physical 
character  of  the  country,  and  in  the  unusual  number 
of  great  and  flourishing  cities  which  these  countries 
contained.     None  of  these  cities  reached   the   full  imnorunce 
position  of  free  cities  of  the  Empire ;  but  their  wealth,  ties, 
and  the  degree  of  practical  independence  which  they 
possessed,  form  a  main  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
Low  Countries.     In  point  of  language,  the  northern 
part  of  these  states  spoke  various  dialects  of  Low- 
Dutch,  from  Flemish  to    Frisian ;    in  the  southern 
lands  of  Hainault,  Artois,  and  Namur,  the  language, 
though  not  French,  was  not  Teutonic,  but  an  inde- 
pendent Romance  speech,  the  Walloon.     To  the  west  South- 
of  these  states  lay  another  group  of  small  principalities  group  of 
connected  with  the  former  greater  group  in  many 
ways,  but  not  so  closely  as  those  which  we  have  just 
gone  through.     The  great  ecclesiastical  principality 
of  Liittich  or  Liege^  lying   in   two   detached   parts.  Bishopric 
divided  the  lands  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  *^^^*"^*^'*^ 
from  the  counties,  afterwards  duchies,  of  LuzeUmrg  Duchienof 
or  Luxemburg  and  of  Limhurg.      Of  these  the  more  burgwid 
distant  Limburg  passed  in  the  fourteenth  century  to     "  "^* 
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CHAP,     the  Dukes  of  Brabant.     Luxemburg   is   famous  as 
^- — r-^  having  given  a  series  of  princes  to  the  kingdom  of 

Luxem- 

burg  a        Bohemia  and  to  the  Empire,  and  in  their  hands  it 

Duchy.  ^       ' 

i3J8.  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.     Lastly,  to  the  north  of 

Llittich,  forming  a  connecting  link  between  this  group 
of  states  and  the  more  purely  Frisian  powers,  lay  the 

Gddem,  duchy  of  Geldem^  of  whose  quarters  the  most  north- 
ern part  stretched  to  the  Zuyder-Zee.  These  eastern 
states,  though  not  so  closely  connected  with  one 
another  as  those  to  the  west,  were  easily  led  into  the 

Middle        same  political  system.     Without  drawing  any  hard 

au  these      and  fast  Une,  we  may  say  that  all  the  states  of  this 

states.  .  . 

region  formed,  if  not  yet  a  middle  state,  yet  a  middle 
system,  apart  aUke  from  France  and  from  the  Empire, 
though  in  various  ways  connected  with  both.  Mainly 
Lnperial,  mainly  Teutonic,  they  were  not  wholly  so. 
Besides  the  homage  lawfully  due  to  France  from 
French       Flaudcrs  and  Artois,  French  influence  in  vai'ious  ways, 

influence.       .  i*.**  i*-i  11*1 

in  politics,  m  manners,  and  m  language,  had  made 
great  inroads  in  the  southern  Netherlands.  Brabant 
and  Hainault  had  practically  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
France  as  with  the  Empire.  And  this  French  in- 
fluence was  of  course  helped  by  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable region  in  the  south  was,  though  not  of 
WaUoon      Frcuch,   yet   not   of  Teutonic   speech.     Altojjether, 

liuigiuige*  ^  *'  ^  ^ 

with  much  to  unite  them  to  the  great  powei*s  on 

either  side,  with  much  to  keep  them  apart  from  either 

of  them,  with  much  more  to  unite  them  to  one  another. 

Union  of     the  statcs  of  the  Netherlands  might  almost  seem  to  be 

the  Nether-  .  .        ^ 

Sr^nSkM'  designed  by  nature  to  be  united  as  a  separate  power 

^^S^       under  a  single  head.     Such  a  head  was  supplied  by 

the  princes  who  were  at  once  Dukes  of  Burgundy 

and  Counts  of  Flanders,  by  whom,  in  the  course  of 
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the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  nearly  the  whole     chap. 

.  VIII. 

of  the  Netherlands  was  united  into  a  single  povver   — • — ' 
which  was  to  be  presently  broken  into  two  by  the 
results  of  reHgious  divisions. 

Leaving  then  for  the  present  the  growth  and  fall 
of  the  Burgundian  power  in  the  lands  more  to  the 
south,  we  will  go  on  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  were  united  under  the 
Valois  Dukes  and  their  Austrian  descendants.     The 
great  increase  of  territory  in  this  region  was  made 
during  the  long  reign  of  Phihp  the  Good.     His  first  Reicn  of 
acquisition  was  the  county  of  Namur^  a  small  and  ^^^\,g, 
outlying  district,  but  one  which,  as  small  and  outlying,  f4*2i-H29 
would  still  more  strongly  suggest  the  rounding  ofi*  of 
the  scattered  territory.     A  series  of  marriages  and  1429-14.33. 
disputes  next  enabled  Phihp  to  make  a  much  more 
important  extension  of  his  dominions.     Brabant  and  1^05. 
Limburg  had  passed   to   a  younger  branch  of  the 
Burgundian   house.      John,   Duke   of  Brabant,   the  1418. 
cousin  of  Phihp,  by   a  marriage    with   JacqueUne, 
Countess   of    Holland   and    Hainault,   united   those 
states  for  a  moment.     The  disputes  and  confusions 
which  followed  on  her  marriages  and  divorces  led 
to  the  annexation  of  her  territories  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  a  process  which   was  finally  concluded 
by  the  formal   cession   of  her   dominions   by   Jac- 
queline.   Meanwhile  Phihp  had  succeeded  to  Brabant  Brabant 

*  ^  and  Lim- 

and  Limburg,  and  the  union  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  J*^^'- 
Hainault,  Zealand,   and   Holland,  together  made   a  Holland 

and  Hain- 

dominion  which  took  in  all  the  greatest  Netherland  a«it 
states,  and  formed  a  compact  mass  of  territory.     On 
this  presently  followed  a  great  acquisition  of  terri- 

VOL,   I.  X 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 


The  tf»"wns 
on  the 

1430-1483. 


tory  which  was  more  strictly  French  than  the  fiefs 
which  Philip  already  held  of  the  French   crown  in 
Flanders  and  Artois.     The  Treaty  of  AiTas,  by  which 
PhiUp,  hitherto  the  ally  of  England  against  France, 
made  peace  with  his  western  overlord,  gave   him, 
under  the  form  of  mortgage,  the  lands  on  the  Somme. 
These  lands,  Ponthieu,  Vermandois^  Amiens^  and  Bou- 
logne^  had  once  been  largely  Teutonic,  but  they  were 
by  this  time   thoroughly   French.      Their    acquisi- 
tion  advanced   the  Burgundian  frontier  to    a  dan- 
gerous neighbourhood  to  Paris  on  this  side  as  well  as 
on  the  side  of  the  Burgundian  duchy.     It  had  the 
I'urther  effect  of  keeping  the  small  continental  posses- 
sions which  England  still  held  at  Calais  and  Guines 
apart  from  the  French  territory.     During  the  reigns 
of  Phihp  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  continental  neigh- 
bour of  England  was  not  France  but  Burgundy.    But 
this  great  southern  dominion  was  not  lasting.     The 
towns  on  the  Somme,  redeemed  and  again  recovered, 
passed  on  the  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold  once  more  into 
French  hands.      So   did   Artois   itself,  and,  though 
Artois  was  won  back,  Amiens  and  the  rest  were  not. 
Yet,  if  the  towns  on  the  Somme  had  stayed  under  the 
rule  of  the  successive  masters  of  the  Low  Countries, 
it  might  by  this  time  have  seemed  as  natural  for 
Amiens  to  be  Belgian  as  it  now  seems  natural  for 
Cambray  and  Valenciennes  to  be  French.   The  Treaty 
of  Madrid  drew  a  definite  boundary.   France  gave  up 
the  ancient  claim  to  homage  from  Flanders  and  Artois, 
1526.^^^"*  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  his  Burgundian,  or  rather  in 
his  Flemish,  character,  finally  gave  up  all  claim  to 
the  lands  on  the  Somme. 

The  south-western  frontier  was  thus  fixed;   but 


Recovered 
by  France. 


France  re- 
Bi{(n8  the 
homage  of 
Flanders 
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meanwhile  the  new  state  had  advanced  in  other  direc-    chap. 
tions.     Philip's  last  great  acquisition  was  the  duchy  ^ — ^ — ^ 
oi  Luxemburg,     He  now  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Luxem- 
the  Netherlands ;  but  his  dominions  ^vere  still  inter-  ^^^3- 
sected    by   the   bishoprics    of  Utrecht  and  LUttich 
and  the  duchy  of  Geldern.     The  duchy  of  Geldern  Geidem 
and  county  of  Zutphen  were  added  by  Charles  the  p'*^"- 
Bold.     But  they  formed  a  precarious  possession,  lost  final  an- 
and  won  more  than  once,  down  to  their  final  annexa-  ^'^'^^• 
tion  under  Charles  the  Fifth.      Of  the  two   great 
ecclesiastical  principalities  by  wliich  the  Burgundian 
possessions  in  the  Netherlands  were  cut  asunder,  the 
bishopric  of  Luttich^  though  its  history  is  much  mixed  Bwhopnc 
up  with  that  of  the  Burgundian  Dukes,  and  though  "ever  an- 
it   came  largely   under  their  influence,  was   never 
formally  annexed.     But  the  temporal  principaHty  of  Annexa- 
the  Bishop  of  Utrecht  was  secularized  under  Charles  bishopric 

^  .  .  of  Utrecht, 

the  Fifth.     Friesland^  the  Friesland  immediately  east  ipsi;  *nd 
of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  had  already  been  reincorporated  ^^^^• 
with  the  dominions  of  the  prince  who  represented  the 
ancient' counts  of  Holland.     The  whole  Netherlands 
were  thus  brought  together  under  the  rule  of  Charles  Dominions 
the  Fifth.     They  were  united  with  the  far  distant  the  Fifth, 
county  of  Burgundy,  and  with  it  they  formed  the 
Burgundian  circle  in  the  new  division  of  the  Empire. 
The  bishopric  of  LUttich,  which  intersected  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  country,  remained  in  the  circle 
of  WestfaHa.      Seventeen   provinces,   each   keeping  The  seven 
much  of  separate  being,  were  united  under  a  single  vinces. 
prince,  and,  after  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  they  were 
free   from   any   pretensions  on  the  part   of  foreign 
powers.     The  Netherlands  formed  one  of  the  most 
compact  and  important  parts  of  the  scattered  do- 

x2 
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CHAP,    minions  of  the  Emperor  who  was  also  lord  of  Bur- 

VIII.  ... 

^ — ■ —  gundy,  Castile,  and  Sicily.     But  the  final  union  of 

Their  sepa- 

ration  from  thcsc  lauds  uudcr  the  direct  dominion  of  an  Emperor 

the  Em-  .  .  .  ^ 

vii^  at  once  led  to  their  practical  separation  fi-om  the  Em- 

pire.   They  passed,  with  all  the  remaining  possessions 
ri,e  posses-  and  claims  of  the  Burgundian  house,  to  Philip  of 

810n»  of  C  JT 

s**iiij^  Spain,  and  they  were  reckoned  among  the  crowd  of 
1655.  distant  dependencies  which  had  come  under  the  rule 
of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  In  Spanish 
hands  they  acted  less  as  a  middle  state  than  as  a 
power  which  helped  to  hem  in  France  on  both  sides. 
Had  the  great  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  ended  in  the 
final  liberation  of  the  whole  seventeen  provinces,  the 
middle  state  would  have  been  formed  in  its  full 
The  War  of  strength.     As  it  was,  the  work  of  the  War  of  Inde- 

iDuepen-  ^ 

1668^1609  P^^^^^^c^  was  imperfect.  The  northern  provinces 
won  their  freedom  in  the  form  of  a  federal  common- 
wealth. The  southern  provinces  remained  depen- 
dencies of  Spain,  to  become  the  chosen  fighting 
ground  of  European  armies,  the  chosen  plaything 
of  European  diplomacy. 

The  end  of  the  long  war  of  independence  waged 
by  the  northern  provinces  was  the  establishment  of 

The  Seven    the  famous  federal  commonwealth  of  the  Seven  United 

United 

fsTsT"^***  Promwo^^,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Ovef- 
Yifsel,  Friesland,  and  Groningen.  These  answered 
nearly  to  the  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Holland  and 
Bishops  of  Utrecht  in  earher  times.      But   besides 

Geidcriand.  thcsc,  part  of  the  ducliy  of  Geldem  formed  one  of 
the  United  Provinces,  while  its  southern  part  shared 
the  fate  of  the  southern  provinces.  But,  besides  the 
United  Seven,  the  Confederation  also  kept  parts  of 
Brabant,  Geldem,  and  Flanders  as  common  posses- 
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sions.     The  power  thus  formed,  one  which  so  long     chap. 


VIII. 


■^ 


held  an  European  importance  quite  disproportioned 

to  its  geographical  extent,  had  under  Burjrundian  Fomaiin 

^       ^      ^  '  ^  .  dependence 

rule  become  practically  independent  of  the  Empire,  ©f  the  Em- 
but  it  was  only  by  the  Peace  of  Westfaha  that  its  in-  i^^- 
dependence  was  formally  acknowledged.  The  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Confederation  made  it  more  than 
an  European  power.  It  became  a  colonizing  power 
in  three  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Seven  Pro-  Colonies  of 

°.  .    .  '  .  theNether- 

vinces  extended  their  dominion  over  many  points  on  la^ds. 
the  continent  of  India  and  over  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Ceylon^  over  the  great  equatorial  islands  of 
Java^  Sumatra^  and  the  Moluccas^  over  many  points 
in  Guinea  and  southern  Africa,  and  over  part  of 
Guiana  in  South   America.     But   the  great  North  New 

^  Netherland 

American  settlement  of  New  Netherland  passed  to  passes  to 

^  England. 

England,  and   New  Amsterdam  became  New   York,  i^^- 
Singularly  enough,  this  great  power  never  had  any 
strict  geographical  name.     Netherlands  was  too  large.  No  real 
as  it  took  in  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries  and  not  the  county, 
the  emancipated  provinces  only.     Holland  was  too 
small,   as   being   the  name   of   one  province   only, 
though  the  greatest.      And,  by  one  of  the  oddest 
cases  of  caprice   of  language,  in  common  English  Use  of  the 
usage  the  name  of  the  whole  Teutonic  race  settled  ^<«*- 
down  on  this  one  small  part  of  it,  and  the  men  of  the 
Seven  Provinces  came  to  be  exclusively  spoken  of  as 
Dutch. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  provinces,  the  greater  xheSpan- 
part  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  with  Artois,  Hennegau  J^^^^-^g 
or  Hainault,  Namur,  limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  the 
Bouthem  part  of  Geldem — ^a  region  taking  in  Antwerp 
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CHAP,     at  one  end  and  Cambray  at  the  other — remained  under 

VIII.  . 

' — . — '  the  sovereignty  of  the  repre  entatives  of  the  Burgun- 

dian  Dukes.      That  is,  tliey  remained  an  outlying 

dependency  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.      But    their 

soutliern  frontier  was  open  to  constant  aggressions 

Dunkirk      on  the  part  of  France.     Dunkirk  indeed  was  for  a 

England,     moment  held  by  En^rland,  as  Calais  and  Boulogne  had 

1()68-I6«i8.  ... 

cef'Mon  of    been  in  earlier  times.     By  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees 

parts  of  A  r-  *'  •^ 

Grovrun"^   Francc  obtained  Arras  and  the  greater  part  of  Artois, 

1659 ;        leaving  Saint  Omer  to  Spain.     France  also  began  to 

work  her  way  up  along  the  coast  of  Flanders,  takuig 

Gravelines   by  virtue   of  the   treaty,  and   presently 

Dunkirk,     adding   Dunkirk   by  purchase  from  England.     The 

treaty  also  added  to  France  several  points  along  the 

frontiers  of  Ilainault,   Liege,   and   Luxemburg,   in- 

phiiippe-     eluding  tlic   detached  fortresses  of  PhilippeviUe  and 

euburi.       Marieuburq.  and  ThionvilU  famous  in  far  earlier  days. 

IhionvUle.  .  . 

During  the  endless  wars  of  Lewis  the  Fourteentlfs 
reign,  the  boundary  fluctuated  with  each  treaty. 
Acquisitions  were  made  by  France  at  the  Treaty  of 
1668.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  some  of  which  were  surrendered, 
1,577.  and  others  made,  by  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen.  At 
tixed  by'ihe  last  the  boundary  was  finally  fixed  by  tlie  Peace  of 
utrSht.      Utrecht  in  the  last  days  of  Lewis.     Part  of  Flanders 

1  ""in 

and  Hainault  were  finally  confirmed  to  Finance,  which 

thus   kept  Lille^   Cambray^  and   Valenciennes.     The 

The  Span-    proviuccs   whicli   had   hitherto    been    Spanish   now 

lands  pa»*    passcd  to  the  only  surviving  branch  of  the  House  of 

Austria,  that  which  reigned  in  the  archduchy  and 

supplied  the  hereditary  candidates  for  the  Empire. 

ALiiexed     The  first  wars  of  the  French  Eevolution  added  the 

1792.         Austrian  Netherlands  to  France,  and  with  them  the 

bishopric  of  LUttich  which  still  so  oddly  divided  them. 
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A  later  stage  of  the  days  of  confusion  changed  the    chap. 
Seven  United  Provinces,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  — ^-^ 
East  Friesland,  into  a  Kingdom  of  Holland,  one  of  the  Kingdom 

^  J  '  of  Holland. 

states  which  tlie  new  conqueror  carved  out  for  the  I'^'^'^isit). 
benefit  of  his  kinsfolk.     Presently  the  new  kingdom  HoUand 

^         annexed  by 

was  incorporated  with  the  new  '  Empire,'  alonjj  with  France. 

^  r        5  o  1810-1813. 

the  German  lands  to  the  north-east  of  it.  The  Cor- 
sican  had  at  last  carried  out  the  schemes  of  the  kings 
of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  the  whole  Burgundian 
heritage  formed  for  a  moment  part  of  France. 

At  the  general  settlement  of  Europe,  after  the 
long  wars  with  France,  the  restoration  of  the  Low 
Countries  as  a  middle  state  was  a  main  object.     This  Kingdom 
was  brouc[ht  about  by  the  union  of  the  whole  Ne-  Netuer- 
tlierlands  into  a  single  kingdom  bearing  that  name,  i^^^- 
The  southern  boundary  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  fixed  by  the  Peace  of  Utreclit.     As  in  the  case 
of  the  Savoyard  frontier,  France  kept  a  little  more  by  The  bound- 
the  arrangements  of  1814  than  she  finally  kept  by 
those  of  1815.     To' the  east,  East-Friesland  passed  to 
Hannover,  leaving  the  boundary  of  the  new  kingdom 
not  very  different  from  that  of  the  two  earlier  powers 
which  it  represented,  gaining  only  a  small  territory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Maes.      But  the  bishopric  of  incorpora- 
Luttich  was  incorporated  with  the  lands  which  it  had  tich. 
once  parted  asunder,  and  so  ceased  altogether  to  be 
German  ground.     The,  new  king,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  entered  the  German  Confederation  in  his  charac- 
ter of  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg^  the  duchy  being  Grand 

somewhat  shortened  to  the  east  in  favour  of  Prussia.  Luxem- 
burg. 

Lastly,  after  fifteen  years  of  union,  the  new  kingdom 
again  split  asunder.     It  was  now  divided  into  tho 
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CHAP,     kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  answering  to  the  old 

VIII.  ^  .  .  . 

' —  • —    United    Provinces,   and   the   kingdom    of   Belffium, 

Kingdom  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

^fiJj^'Kj"™-  answering  to  the  old  Spanish  or  Austrian  Nether- 
Luxem-      lands.     But  part  of  Limburg  remained  to  the  north - 
vided.         ern  kingdom,  and   its   sovereign  also  kept  part  of 
Luxemburg,  as  a  distinct  state,  forming  part  of  the 
German   Confederation.     The  western   part   of  the 
duchy   formed   part   of  the   kingdom   of    Belgium. 
Later  events,  as  has   been  already   recorded,  have 
severed    the    last    tie   between    Germany   and    the 
1867.         Netherlands ;    they   have    wiped   out   the   last   sur- 
vival of  the  days  when  the  Counts  of  Holland  and 
of  Luxemburg   were  alike   princes  of  the  German 
kingdom. 

Effects  of  The  above  may  pass  as  a  sketch  of  the  fluctuations 

diaiiTuie.  along  the  borderland  in  their  European  aspect.  It  is 
needless  to  go  through  every  small  shifting  of  frontier, 
or  to  recount  in  detail  the  history  of  small  border  prin- 
cipalities like  SatJit  Pol  and  Bouillon.  The  main  his- 
torical aspect  of  these  countries  is  their  tendency,  in 
all  ages,  to  form  somewhat  of  a  middle  system  between 
two  greater  powers  on  either  side  of  them.  The  gua- 
ranteed neutraUty  of  Belgium  and  the  guaranteed  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  are  alike  survivals  or  revivals 
— ^it  is  hard  to  say  which  they  should  be  called — of 
the  instinctive  feeling  which,  in  the  ninth  century, 
called  the  Lotharingian  kingdom  into  being.  The 
modem  form  of  this  thousand-year-old  idea  was  made 
possible  through  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Valois. 

The  real  historical  work  of  those  dukes  was  thus 
done  in  those  parts  of  their  dominions  from  which 
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they  did  not  take  their  name,  but  which  took  their     chap. 

•^  ^  ,  VIII. 

name  from  them.     The  history  of  their  other  domi-  ^ — ^ — ' 

nions  may  be  told  in  a  few  words ;  indeed  a  great  part 

of  it  has  been  told  already.     The  schemes  of  Charles  Schemes  of 

.       "^  .    .  Charles  thft 

the  Bold  for  uniting  his  scattered  dominions  by  the  BoW. 
conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  for  extending  the 
power  thus  formed  to  the  seaboard  of  the  royal  Bur- 
gundy, for  forming  in  short  a  middle  kingdom  stretch- 
ing from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  acting  as  a 
barrier  alike  between  France  and  Germany  and  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  remained  mere  schemes. 
They  are  important  only  as  showing  how  deeply  the 
idea  or  the  memory  of  a  middle  state  was  still  fixed 
in  men's  minds.  The  conquests  of  Charles  in  Lorraine, 
his  purchases  in  Elsass,  were  momentary  possessions 
-which  hardly  touch  geography.  But  the  fall  of 
Charles,  by  causing  the  break-up  of  the  southern 
dominion  of  his  house,  helped  to  give  greater  impor- 
tance to  its  northern  dominion.  While  the  Nether- 
lands grew  together,  the  Burgundies  split  asunder. 
After  the  fall  of  Charles  the  fate  of  the  two  Burgun- 
dies was  much  the  same  as  the  fate  of  Flanders  and 
Artois.  Both  were  for  a  while  seized  by  France  ; 
but  the  county,  like  Artois,  was  afterwards  recovered 
for  a  season.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  lost  for 
ever ;  the  county,  along  with  the  outlying  county  of 
Charolois,  remained  to  those  who  by  female  succes- 
sion represented  the  Burgundian  Dukes,  that  is  to 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  Spanish  son.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  Burgundian  county,  and  with  it  of  the 
city  of  Besan9on,  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  has  been 
recorded  in  an  earlier  section. 
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CHAP. 

^^"^'  ^  §  9.  The  Power  of  Austria. 

We  now  come  to  one  among  these  German  state3 
which  have  parted  off  from  the  kingdom  of  Germany 
whose  course  has  been  widely  different  from  the  rest, 
and  whose  modern  European  importance  stands  on 
a  widely  different  level.  As  the  Lotharingian  and 
Frisian  lands  parted  off  on  the  north-west  of  the 
kingdom,  as  a  large  part  of  the  Swabian  lands  parted 
off  to  the  south-west  of  the  kingdom,  so  the  Eastern 
Mark^  the  mark  of  Austria^  parted  off  no  less,  but 
oriirinof  with  widcly  different  consequences.  The  name  of 
Oesterreich,  Austria^  Oesterrelck — Ostrich  as  our  forefathers  wrote 

Austria.         ,  . 

it — IS,  naturally  enough,  a  common   name  for   the 
otherianda  castcm  part  of  any  kingdom.    The  Frankish  kingdom 

BO  caUccI 

of  the  Merwings  had  its  Austria ;  the  ItaUan  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards  had  its  Austria  also.  Li  both  of 
these  cases  Austria^  the  positive  name  of  the  eastern 
land,  is  balanced  by  Neustria^  that  is  Not-Austrian 
the  negative  name  of  the  western  land.  In  sliort 
the  division  comes  so  naturally  that  we  are  half 
incUned  to  wonder  that  the  name  was  never  given  in 
our  own  island  either  to  Essex  or  to  East-Anglia.  But, 
while  the  other  Austrias  have  passed  away,  the  Oester- 
reich^  the  Austria^  the  Eastern  mark,  of  the  German 
kingdom,  its  defence  against  the  Magyar  invader,  has 
lived  on  to  our  ovm  times.  It  has  not  only  lived  on, 
but  it  has  become  one  of  the  chief  European  powers. 
ItH  small  beginnings,  as  compared  with  the  other 
bearers  of  the  name,  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
never  had  a  Neustria  to  balance  it ;  but  out  of  these 
small  beginnings  it  has  grown  to  a  height  which  has 
caused  all  other  bearers  of  the  name  to  be  forgotten. 
And  it  has  grown  by  a  process  to  which  it  would 
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be  hard  to  find  a  parallel.     The  Austrian  duchy  sup-    chap. 
j)hed  Germany  with  so  many  Kings,  and  Eome  with 


SdgciaI 

SO  many  Emperors,  that  something  of  Imperial  cha-  poeiuon  of 
racter  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  duchy  itself.   Its  Dukes,  tnan 

n  /^  1  power. 

in  resigning,  first,  the  crown  of  Germany,  and  then  all 
connexion  with  Germany,  have  carried  with  them  into 
tlieir  new  position  the  titles  and  bearings  of  the  German 
Caesars.     The  power  which  began  as  a  mark  acrainst  Union  with 

^  "  .      '^      .  Hungary. 

the  Magyar  came  to  have  a  common  sovereign  with 
the  Magyar  kingdom ;  and  the  Austrian  duchy  and 
Magyar  kingdom,  each  drawing  with  it  a  crowd  of 
smaller  states  of  endless  nationahties,  have  figured 
together  in  the  face  of  modern  Europe  as  the  Austrian 
Empire  and  the  Austro-Huiigarian  Monarchy.  It  is 
not  easy,  in  drawing  a  map,  to  find  a  place  for  the 
'  Empire '  of  Austria.    The  Archduchy  is  there,  and  its  The  ao- 

^  .  .  .        "^  called«Em- 

sovereiorn  has  not  dropped  his  arcliiducal  title.  A  crowd  ?»«'  of 

.     ^  .   ^^  .  Austria. 

of  kingdoms,  duchies,  counties,  and  lordships,  all  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  the  same  prince,  are 
there  also.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  geographical 
place  of  an  *  Empire '  of  Austria,  as  distinct  from  the 
Archduchy.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what 
principle  an  *  Empire '  of  Austria  can  be  understood 
as  taking  in  aU  the  states  which  happen  to  own  the 
Hungarian  King  and  Austrian  Archduke  as  their  sove- 
reign. Nor  is  it  made  any  easier,  when,  as  would 
seem  to  be  the  present  official  use  of  the  name,  the 
'  Empire  of  Austria '  is  taken  to  mean  all  the  king- 
doms, duchies,  &c.,  held  by  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
in  some  other  character  than  that  of  King  of  Hun- 
gary.^ The  matter  is  made  more  difficult  still  when 
we  remember  that  the  title  of  '  Hereditary  Emperor  of 

1  For  the  lands  thus  negatively,  and  only  negativelj,  defined,  I 
once  anggested,  after  the  analogy  of  Nemiriaf  the  name  oil^ungary^ 


o 
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CHAP.     Austria  '  was  first  taken  while  its  bearer  was  still  Kin? 

VIII.  ^ 


of  Germany  and  Roman  Emperor-elect.    But,  putting 
Union  of     questions  like  these  aside,  the  gradual  union  of  a  orreat 

Mparate  *  c  c 

8ute8         number  of  states,  German  and  non-German,   under 

under  the  '  ' 

Howll*'*  the  common  rule  of  the  archiducal  house  of  Austria, 
by  whatever  name  we  call  the  power  so  formed,  is  a 
great  fact  both  of  history  and  of  geography.  A 
number  of  states,  originally  independent  of  one  an- 
other, differing  in  origin  and  language  and  everything 
that  makes  states  differ  from  one  another,  some  of 
them  members  of  the  former  Empire,  some  not,  have, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  come  together  to  form  a  power 
which  fills  a  large  space  in  modern  history  and  on  the 

Lack  of      modem  map.     But  it  is  a  power  which  is  altogether 

national  ...  •  .  .         . 

unity.  lacking  in  national  unity.  It  is  a  power  which  is  not 
coextensive  with  any  nation,  but  which  takes  in  parts 
of  many  nations.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  there 
is  a  dominant  nation  surrounded  by  subject  nations. 

German,      The  Magyar  nation  in  its  unity,  and  a  fragment  of  the 

Magyar,  ^-^•^  "^  *-^ 

and  other  German  nation,  stand  side  by  side  on  equal  terms, 
while  Italians,  Eoumans,  and  Slaves  of  almost  every 
branch  of  the  Slavonic  race,   are  grouped   around 

No  strictly  those  two.     There  is  no  federal  tie  ;  it  is  a  stretch  of 

federal  tie.    .  i        i         /»    i         i  i 

language  to  apply  the  federal  name  to  the  present 
relation  between  the  two  chief  powers  of  Hungary  and 
Austria.  Nor  can  any  strictly  federal  tie  be  said  to 
unite  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transsilvania,  Bohemia, 
Dalmatia,  Trent,  and  Gahcia,  either  with  one  another 
or  with  the  Austrian  archduchy.  And  yet  these 
other  members  of  the  general  body  are  not  mere 
subject  provinces,  Hke  the  dominions  of  Old  Rome. 
The  same  prince  is  sovereign  of  a  crowd  of  separate 
states,  two  of  which  stand  out  prominently  as  centres 
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among  the  rest.      There  is    neither   national  unity,    chap. 
nor  federation,  nor  mere  subjection  of  one  land  or   — • — ' 
nation  to  another.     All  this  has  come  by  the  gradual 
union  by  various  means  of  many  crowns  upon  the 
same   brow.      The    result    is    an   anomalous   power  Anomalous 

.  nature  of 

which  has  nothing  else  exactly  like  it,  past  or  pre-  theAus- 
sent.  Powers  of  the  same  kind  have  existed  before,  voy^r- 
The  dominion  of  the  Angevins  in  Britanny  and  Gaul, 
the  dominion  of  the  Burgundian  Dukes  which  we 
have  just  been  describing,  have  much  in  common  with 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria.  But  these  powers 
lasted  only  for  two  or  three  reigns.  The  great  ano- 
maly of  the  Austrian  dominion  is  that  it  has  been 
enabled  to  maintain  itself,  in  one  shape  or  another,  for 
some  centuries.  But  the  very  anomaly  makes  the 
growth  of  such  a  power  a  more  curious  study. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Austrian  state  are  to  be  The  East- 
found  in  the  small  Mark  on  the  Danube,  Ijdng  between 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Duchy  of  Karnthen  or  Car- 
inthia.  It  appears  in  its  first  form  as  an  appendage 
to  Bavaria.^  This  mark  Frederick  Barbarossa  raised 
into  a  duchy,  under  its  first  duke  Henry  the  Second, 
and  it  was  enlarged  to  the  westward  at  the  expense  of 
Bavaria  by  the  addition  of  the  lands  above  the  Enns. 
Thus  was  formed  the  original  Duchy  of  Austria,  the  Duchy  of 

^  •      "^  Austria, 

duchy  of  the  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Babenberg.  It  had  ii^e. 
not  long  risen  to  ducal  rank  before  it  began  to  extend 
itself  at  the  expense  of  states  which  had  hitherto  been 
of  greater  moment  than  itself.  Itself  primarily  a  mark 
against  the  Magyar,  Austria  had  to  the  south  of  it 
the   lands  where  the  German  Kingdom  marched  at 

*  See  Waltz,  Deuteche  Yerfa^sungsgeschichte,  viL  75. 
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CHAP,     once  upon  the  Magyar,  the  Slave,  and  the  Kingdom 
' — ' —    of  Italy.      Here  lay   the  ffr^at  Duchy  of  Carinthia, 

Duchv  of  .  . 

Carinthia.    a  land   whcFC  the  population  was  mainly  Slavonic, 
though  the  Slaves  on  this  frontier  had  been  brought 
into   much    earUer   and   more   thorough    subjection 
to  the  German  Kings  than  the  Slaves  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier.   At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
duchy  of  Austria,  the  Carinthian  duchy  had  begun  to 
split  in  pieces,   and  its  northern  part,  hitherto  the 
Duchy  of     Upper  Carinthian  Mark^  grew  into  tlie  Ducliy  of  Stey- 
united  to     ^™^^''^  or  Styria.     Twelve  years  later,  Leopold  the 
nu2.""'      Fifth  of  Austria  inherited  the  duchy  of  Styria,  a  duchy 
greater  than  his  own,  by  the  will  of  its  duke  Ottokar. 
Carinthia  itself  went  on  as  a  separate  duchy ;  but  it 
now  took  in  only  a  narrow  territory  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  old  duchy,  and  that  broken  up  by 
outlying  possessions  of  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg 
and  other  ecclesiastical  lords.   To  the  south,  in  the  par- 
tially Slavonic  land  within  the  older  Italian  border,  in 
the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of  what  liad  been  the 
Lombard  Austria,  a  considerable  power  grew  up  in  the 
^^«>«n*y  hands  of  the  counts  of  Giirz  or  Gorizia.  The  possessions 
of  these  counts  stretched,  though  not  continuously ,  from 
Tyrol  to  Istria,  and  their  influence  was  further  enlarged 
Eccieriaati-  by  their  position  as  advocates  of  the  bishoprics  of  Tre^it 

cal  position 

of  it»         and  Brixen  and  of  the  more  famous  patriarchate  of 

Counts.  ,     ,  ^ 

Aquileia.  These  are  the  lands,  the  marchlands  of 
Germany  towards  its  eastern  and  south-eastern  neigh- 
bours, which  came  by  gradual  annexations  to  form  the 
German  possessions  of  the  Austrian  power.  But  the 
further  growth  of  that  power  did  not  begin  till  the 
duchy  itself  had  passed  away  to  the  hands  of  a  wholly 
new  line  of  princes. 
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The  first  chantre  was  one  which  brought  about  for  a    chap. 

.  .  .  VIII. 

moment  from  one  side  an  union  which  was  afterwards  ' — ■ — ' 
to  be  brought  about  in  a  more  lasting  shape  from  the  union  of*  ^ 

^  '  ^  r^^^  '  ^  •  ok  'ii         Aufttriaand 

other  side.    This  was  the  annexation  of  Austria  by  the  Bohemia, 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.     That  duchy  had  been  raised  to 
therank  of  a  kingdom,  though  of  course  without  ceasing 
to  be  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  a  few  years  after  the  mark  of 
Austria  had  become  a  duchy.     The  death  of  the  last  Bohemia  a 
duke  of  Austria  of  the  Babenberg  line  led  to  a  disputed  iisd. 
succession  and  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  the  princes  of 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  all  had  their  share. 
In  the  end,  between  marriage,  conquest,  and  royal  grant, 
Ottokar  king   of  Bohemia  obtained  the  duchies  of  ottokarof 
Austria  and  Styria,  and  a  few  years  later  he  further  annexes 

Austria 

added  Carinthia  by  the  bequest  of  its  Duke.     Thus  a  «»d  styria, 

•^  ^  .  1262-1262. 

new  power  was  formed,  by  which  several  German  ^'^*****' 
states  came  into  the  power  of  a  Slavonic  king.     The 
power  of  that  king  for  a  moment  reached  the  Baltic  as 
well  as  the  Hadriatic ;  for  Ottokar  carried  his  arms  Great 
into  Prussia,  and  became  the  founder  of  Konigsberg.  c^kar. 
But  this  great  power  was  but  momentary.     Bohemia 
and  Austria  were  again  separated,  and  Austria,  with 
its  indefinite  mission  of  extension  over  so  many  lands, 
including  Bohemia  itself,  passed  to  a  house  sprung  from 
a  distant  part  of  Germany. 


We  have  now  come  to  the  European  beginninffs  of  House  of 

^  ^  ^  Habsburg. 

the  second  House  of  Austria,  the  house  whose  name 
seems  to  have  become  inseparably  connected  with  tlie 
name  of  Austria,  though  the  spot  from  which  that  house 
drew  its  name  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  Austrian  pos- 
session. This  is  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Habsburg. 
They  took  this  name  from  their  castle  on  the  lower 
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TH  \r.     course  of  the  Aar,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 

Vlll. 

^ — r-^  Aargau,  in  that  southern  Swabian  land  where  the  Old 

League  of  High  Germany  was  presently  to  arise,  and 

so  greatly  to  extend  itself  at  the  cost  of  the  power  of 

r»u»nof     Habsburg.     By  an  union  of  the  lands  of  Habsburg 

Kvi»ur>r,  *   with  thosc  of  the  Counts  of  Kyburq  and  Lenzburq.  a 

^»«'i;.         considerable,  though  straggUng,  dominion  was  formed. 

It  stretched  in  and  out  among  the  mountains  and  lakes, 

taking  in  Luzern,  and  forming  a  dangerous  neighbour 

to  the  free  city  of  Zurich.    Besides  these  lands,  the  same 

Their  p<>^    housc  also  held  Upper  Elsass  with  the  title  of  Land- 

*^i««««-        grave,  a  dominion  separated  from  the  other  Swabian 

lands  of  the  house  by  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of 

Basel.     The  lord  of  this  great  Swabian  dominion,  the 

Rudolf       famous  Rudolf,  being  chosen  to  the  German  crown. 

His  4ie-  *  and  having  broken  the  power  of  Ottokar,  bestowed  the 

tones  over  .  . 

Ottokar.      duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria  on  liis  son  Albert,  after- 

1276-1278.  ^  "^  ' 

H  *»^b  ^  wards  King.    Carinthia  at  first  formed  part  of  the  same 

Au^triA  grant ;  but  it  was  presently  granted  to  Meinhard  Count 

1282?'^"*'  of  Gorz  and  Tyrol.     Gorz  passed  to  another  branch  of 

Duke^f^  the  house  of  its  own  Counts.     Three  powers  were  thus 

and*COTmt  formcd  in  these  regions,  the  duchies  of  Atistna  ami 

128^"*'  Styria^  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  with  the  county  of 

Tyrol^  and  the  county  of  Giirz. 
Scattered  Tlius  uudcr  Albert  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 

of  the  Ilabsburg  were  large,  but  widely  scattered.     The  two 

House  ^^  ,  .       T 

Habsburg.  ncwly  acquu'ed  eastern  duchies  not  only  gave  its  princes 
their  highest  titles,  but  they  formed  a  compact  ter- 
ritory, well  suited  for  extension  northward  and  south- 
ward. But  among  the  outlying  Swabian  territories, 
though  some  parts  remained  to  the  Austrian  house 
Falling  off  down  to  the  end  of  the  German  Kingdom,  the  tendency 
Swabun     was  to  diminish  and  gradually  to  part  off  altogether 
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from  Germany.     In  the  lands  south  of  the  Rhme  this  chap. 

.         .                                     .  ^  iir. 

happened  through  union  with  the  Confederates ;  in  the  . — ' 


Alsatian  lands  it  happened  at  a  later  stage  through 
French  annexation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  no  longer  needful  to  conuexion 

of  Austria 

explain  that  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  House  of  Habs-  ^^-'^^^  the 

^  Kmpini. 

burg  or  Austria  had  no  inherent  connexion  with  the 
German  Kingdom  and  Roman  Empire  of  which  they 
were  fiefs,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  among  its 
fiefs.  They  were  further  connected  with  it  only  by  tlie 
accident  that,  from  Rudolf  onwards,  many  princes  of 
that  house  were  chosen  Kings,  and  that,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  onwards,  all  the  Kings  were 
chosen  from  that  house  and  from  the  house  into  which 
it  merged  by  female  succession.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  to  explain  that  every  Em- 
peror was  not  Duke  of  Austria,  and  that  every  Duke  of 
Austria  was  not  Emperor.  But  it  may  be  needful  to 
explain  that  every  Duke  of  Austria  was  not  master  of 
the  whole  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  di-  Divisions 
visions,  the  reunions,  the  joint  reigns,  which  are  common  Aiwtnan 

dominions. 

to  the  House  of  Austria  with  other  German  princely 
houses,  become  at  once  more  important  and  more  puz- 
zling in  the  case  of  a  house  which  gradually  came  to 
stand  above  all  the  others  in  European  rank.  The 
caution  is  specially  needful  in  the  case  of  the  Swabian 
lands,  as  the  history  of  the  Confederates  is  liable  to  be 
greatly  misunderstood,  if  every  Duke  of  Austria  who 
appears  in  it  is  taken  for  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  It  is  needless  here  to  go  through 
all  these  shiftings  between  princes  of  the  same  house. 
Through  all  changes  the  unity  of  the  house  and  its  pos- 
sessions was  maintained,  even  while  they  were  parted  out 

VOL.  !•  Y 
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CHAP,     or  held  in  common  by  different  members  of  the  house. 

VIII.  ^ 


"  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
Dukes  of  Austria  who  figure  in  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land were  rather  Landgraves  of  Elsass  or  Counts  of 
Tyrol  than  Dukes  of  Austria  in  any  practical  sense. 

The  fourteenth  and   fifteenth   centuries  may  be 

defined  as  a  time  during  which  the  Austrian  house  on 

the  whole  steadily  advanced  in  the  eastern  part  of  its 

dominions  and  steadily  fell  back  in  the  western.     But 

Acquis!-      in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  an  acquisition 

tionof  .  .  . 

carinthia     Avas  made  which,  without  making  them  absolutely  con- 

andl^Tol,        ^  .  .  . 

1835.  tinuous,  brought  them  into  something  more  like  geo- 
graphical connexion  with  one  another.  This  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  Duchy  of  Carinthia  and  County  of 
Tyrol^  the  latter  of  which  lands  lay  conveniently  be- 

Kxtent  of    t  wecu  the  Eastern  and  Western  dominions  of  the  house. 

trian  terri-  Thcsc  uow  strctchcd  coutinuously  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier  to  Istria,  and  they  threw  out,  in  the  form  of 
Tyrol  and  the  Swabian  landjs,  a  scattered,  but  nearly 
continuous,  territory  stretching  to  the  borders  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  county  of  Burgundy.  The  Austrian 
possessions  now  touched  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Hadri- 
atic  and  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dal- 
matian Archipelago.     Somewhat  later  they  reached 

Commen-     tlic  main   Hadriatic  itself,  when  the  city  of  TnesU^ 

Trieste,       liithcrto  disDutcd  l)etween  the  commonwealth  of  Venice 

1882.  . 

and  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  commended  itself  to 
tlie  Austrian  Duke  Leopold  as  its  lord.  This  is  the 
same  Leopold  who  four  years  later  fell  at  Sempach. 
By  this  time  the  Swabian  possessions  of  the  house  had 
Ixjen  increased  north  of  the  Rhine,  while  south  of  the 
Kliine  the  Austrian  dominion  was  steadily  giving  way. 
The  Confederates  and  their  several  cantons  advanced 
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in  every  way,  by  purchase  and  conquest,  till,  after  the  chap. 

loss  of  Thurgau,  the  House  of  Austria  kept  nothing  ;^ — r-^ 

^      \  r  o  Lo88of 

south  of  the  Rhine  except  the  towns  known  as  the  '^'JL"*"*^*^» 

^  14dU. 

Waldstddte. 

By  this  time  the  division  of  the  estates  of  the  house 
had  taken  a  more  lasting  shape.  One  branch  reigned 
in  Austria,  another  in  Carinthia  and  Styria,  a  third 
in  Tyrol  and  the  other  western  lands.  At  this  time 
begins  the  unbroken  series  of  Austrian  elections  to 

the  German  and  Imperial  cro^vns.     The  first  of  this  Albert  the 

line  was  Albert  the  Second,  Duke  of  Austria.     Then  wnf?,  1437- 

1440. 

Frederick  the  Third,  the  first  Emperor  of  the  House,  Frederick 

'  ^     ^  ^  '  the  Third, 

united   the   Austrian   and   Carinthian   duchies,   and  jiinK,i440; 

'  Emperor, 

raised  Austria  to  the  unique  rank  of  an  Archduchy.  J^rchduke 

Meanwhile,  Siegmund  Count  of  Tyrol  held  the  west-  ?46^"*'"** 
em  lands,  and  appears  as  Duke  of  Austria  in  Con-  cS""^ 

federate  and  Burgundian  history.     He  there  figures  1/2^1496;' 
as  the  prince  who  lost  Thurgau  to  the  Confederates 
and  who  mortgaged  his  Alsatian  lands  to  Charles 

the  Bold.     In  Maximilian  the  whole  possessions  of  the  Maxi- 

House  of  Austria  were  united.     But  by  this  time  the  Kmgofthe 

/  ^  Romans, 

afiairs  of  the  purely  German  lands  which  had  hitherto  \^^5 

formed  the  possessions  of  the  Austrian  house  had  begun  ^^^^[  ^^ 

to  be  mixed  up  with  the  succession  to  lands  and  king-  g^'iVor-^' 

doms  beyond  the  Empire,  and  with  lands  which,  though  B^nhi^' 
technically  within  the  Empire,  had  a  distinct  being  of  wiS^iands 

their  own.     In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Emp?rl^^* 
House  of  Austria,  hitherto  simply  one  of  the  chief 
German  princely  houses,  put  on  two  special  characters. 

It  became,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  house  which  succo»- 

exclusively  supplied  kings  and  Emperors  to  Germany  Austrian 

and  the  Empire.  And  it  became,  by  virtue  of  its  heredi-  Emperors. 
tary  possessions  rather  than  of  its  Imperial  position, 

t2 
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CHAP,     one  of  the  chief  European  powers.     For  a  while  the 
* — »-— '  greatest  of  European  powers,  it  has  remained  a  great 
European  power  down  to  our  own  time. 

The  special  feature  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards  is  its  connexion 
— a  connexion  more  than  once  broken,  but  still  con- 
stantly recurring  till  in  the  end  it  becomes  fully  pemia- 
Union  with  ucut — ^with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  within  the  Empire 
and  Hun-    and  with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  beyond  its  bounds. 

garv.  , 

These  kingdoms,  whose  elective  character  only  gradu- 
ally passed  away,  stand  distinguished  from  the  earher 
and  more  strictly  German  possessions  of  the  house, 
which  are  distinctively  known  as  the  Hereditary  States. 
The  possession  of  these  kingdoms  has  given  the  Austrian 
power  its  special  character,  that  of  a  power  formed  by 
the  union  under  one  prince  of  several  wholly  distinct 
nations  or  parts  of  nations  which  have  no  tie  beyond 
that  union.  The  Austrian  princes,  originally  purely 
German,  equally  in  their  Swabian  and  in  their  Austrian 
possessions,  had  already,  by  the  extension  of  their 
power  to  the  south,  obtained  some  Slavonic  and  some 
Italian-speaking  subjects.  Still,  as  a  power,  they  were 
purely  German.  But  in  the  period  which  begins  in 
the  fifteenth  and  goes  on  into  the  nineteenth  century, 
Various  ac-  wc  sliall  scc  them  gradually  gathering  together,  some- 

quiritioDB  .    .  x-  i      •  •    •  i  i      •         i 

of  Austria,  times  gammg,  sometimes  losing — gaining  and  losing  by 
every  process,  warlike  and  peaceful,  by  which  territory 
can  be  gained  or  lost — a  crowd  of  kingdoms,  duchies, 
and  counties,  scattered  over  all  parts  of  Europe  from 
Flanders  to  Transsilvania.  But  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
the  two  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  which,  above 
all  others,  gave  the  House  of  Austria  its  special  position 
as  a  middle  power,  a  power  belonging  at  once  to  the 
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VIII. 


system  of  Western  and  to  the  system  of  Eastern  Eu-  9^jf  p- 
rope.  Among  the  endless  shiftings  of  the  states  which 
have  been  massed  together  under  the  rule  of  the  House 
of  Habsburg,  that  house  has  more  than  once  been 
at  the  same  moment  the  neighbour  of  the  Gaul  and 
the  neighbour  of  the  Turk ;  and  it  has  sometimes  found 
Gaul  and  Turk  arrayed  together  against  it.  Add  to 
all  this  that,  though  the  connexion  between  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  Empire  was  a  purely  personal  one, 
renewed  in  each  generation  by  a  special  election,  still 
the  fact  that  so  many  kings  of  Hungary  and  archdukes 
of  Austria  were  chosen  Emperors  one  after  another, 
caused  the  house  itself,  after  the  Empire  was  abolished, 
to  look  in  the  eyes  of  many  like  a  continuation  of  the 
power  which  had  come  to  an  end.  The  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  house  could  hardly  have  been 
obtained  by  a  mere  union  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
the  other  states,  under  princes  none  of  whom  were 
raised  to  Imperial  rank.  Nor  could  it  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  series  of  mere  dukes  of  Austria,  even 
though  they  had  been  chosen  Emperors  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  was  through  the  accidental  linion 
under  one  sovereign  of  a  crowd  of  states  which  had  no 
natural  connexion  with  each  other,  and  through  the 
further  accident  that  the  Empire  itself  seemed  to  become 
a  possession  of  the  House,  that  the  House  of  Habsburg, 
and  its  representative  the  House  of  Lorraine,  have 
won  their  unique  position  among  European  powers. 

The  first  hints,  so  to  speak,  of  a  coming  union 
between  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  and 
the  Austrian  duchy  began,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  days 
of  Ottokar.  A  Bohemian  king  had  then  held  theAustrian 
duchy,  while  a  Hungarian  king  had  for  a  moment  occu- 
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CHAP,  pied  pait  of  Styria.  So  at  a  much  later  time,  in  the 
"- — '— -'  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Austrian  duchy 
with  Hun-   bowed  for  a  moment  to  the  victorious  Hungarian  king 

CBTV  And 

Bohemia.  Matthias  Corvinus.  But  the  later  form  which  the  union 
was  to  take  was  not  that  of  the  Bohemian  or  the  Hunga- 
rian reigning  over  Austria,  but  that  of  the  Austrian 
reigning  over  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  duchy  was 
not  to  be  added  to  either  of  the  kingdoms ;  but  both 
kingdoms  were  in  course  of  time  to  be  added  to  the 
duchy.  The  growth  of  both  Hungary  and  Bohemia  as 
kingdoms  will  be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  We  have  now 
to  deal  only  with  their  relations  to  the  Austrian  house. 

Rudolf,  son  For  a  moment,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an 

of  Albert, 

Kinfjr  of      Austrian  prince,  son  of  the  first  Austrian  Kins  of  Ger- 
i3o<>.         many,  was  actually  acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia. 
But  this  connexion  was  only  momentary.     The  first 
beginnings  of  anything  hke  a  more  permanent  con- 
nexion begin  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later.     The 
Albert  the    sccond   Austrian  Kin^r   of  Germany  wore  both  the 

Sewnd,  ,  ®  •' 

Kinjf  of      Hungarian  and  the  Bohemian  crowns  by  virtue  of  his 

Hungary  ^  J 

m"a  *i488     ^^^^^g^  with  the  daughter  of  Siegmund,  Emperor  and 

King.     The  steps  towards  the  union  of  the  various 

Siegmund,    crowus  are  now  beginning.     Siegmund  was  the  third 

King  of  ,  /»        1  •         "1 

Hungary-,    King  of  Bohcmia  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  Germany, 
King  of  the  the  sccoud  who  had  worn  the  crown  of  the  Empire. 

Romang,  -^ 

kVnVof  Under  his  son-in-law,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Austria, 
1419™**'  were  for  a  moment  united  with  the  German  crown ; 
f^r"*'*  in  the  next  reign,  as  we  have  seen,  begins  the  lasting 
connexion  between  Austria  and  the  Empire.  But  the 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian  kingdoms  parted  again. 
Pol*^"''*^*  One  Austrian  King,  the  son  of  Albert,  reigned  at  least 
A^rtria'  nominally  over  both  kingdoms,  as  well  as  over  the 
1440-1467;  spccial  Austriau  duchy.    But  the  final  union  did  not 
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come  for  another  eighty  years,  a  period  diversified  by    chap. 
what  now  seems  a  survival  of  a  past  state  of  things,  ^p^j^ 
the  momentary  dominion  of  Hungary  over  Austria.  J^^**!^^ 
By  this  time  the  Turk  was  threatening  and  conquering  i^!^457^ 
on  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  borders.    At  Mohacz 
Lewis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  fell  before  the 
invaders.   His  Bohemian  kingdom  passed  to  Ferdinand  Ferdinand, 

,  Archduke 

of  Austria,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  unless  we  except  of  Aiwtna, 

'  .  .  1619;  King 

the  momentary  choice  of  the  Winter  King,  the  Palatine  *^^  J^?^^ 

Frederick,  the  Bohemian  crown  has  always  stayed  in  ^^  ^0(1^^^ 

the  House  of  Austria.     And  for  many  generations  it  J^ggJ^^ 

has  been  worn  by  the  actual  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  ^^JTi^'^ 

archduchy.  i'rn*^"' 

The  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  of      *™*** 

greater  importance.    It  put  the  Austrian  house  into  a 

wholly  new  position  ;  it  gave  it  its  later  character  of 

a  middle  state  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

The  duchy  had  begun  as  a  mark  against  the  Tura-  Eflfectsof 

nian  and  heathen  invaders  of  earUer  times.     Those  vith  Hun- 
gary, 

Turanian  and  heathen  invaders  had  now  long  settled 
down  into  a  Christian  kingdom  ;  they  had  taken  their 
place  among  the  foremost  champions  of  Christendom 
against  the  Turanian  and  Mahometan  invaders  who  had 
seized  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Caesars.  With  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  the  main  duty  of  the  Hungarian 
crown,  the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Ottoman,  Miwion 

against  tht 

passed  to  the  Archdukes  and  Emperors  of  the  Austrian  Turk, 
house.     But  for  a  long  time  Hungary  was  a  most 
imperfect  and  precarious  possession  of  its  Austrian  xheAus- 

TT-  T-i  1  t        ^     to     o  ^        trian  king8 

Kings.     For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  in  iiun- 
election  of  Ferdinand,  his  rule  and  that  of  his  successors 
was  disputed  and  partial.     They  had  from  the  very  i526-ia99. 
beginning  to  strive   against  rival  kings,  while  the 
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greater  part  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  lands  attached 
to  the  crown  was  either  held  by  the  Turk  himself 
or  by  princes  who  acknowledged  the  Turk  as  their 
superior  lord.  These  strictly  Hungarian  affairs,  as  well 
as  the  changes  on  the  frontier  towards  the  Turk,  will 
be  spoken  of  elsewhere.  It  was  not  till  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  Austrian  Kings  were  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  Hun^rarian  kiiif^^dom  and  all  its 
dependencies. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  power  had  been  making 
advances  in  other  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Austrian  possessions  at  the  north-east  of 
the  Hadriatic  were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  county  of  Gorz  or  Gorizia^  and  the  fallen  city 
of  Aquileia.  The  wars  of  the  League  of  Cambray 
made  no  permanent  addition  to  Austrian  dominion  in 
this  quarter ;  but  the  master  of  Trieste,  Gorizia,  and 
Aquileia,  whose  territory  cut  off  Venice  from  her 
Istrian  possessions,  was  now  an  Itahan  sovereign, 
though  his  Itahan  dominions  were,  as  Verona  and 
other  Itahan  lands  had  been  in  earlier  days,  now 
counted  as  part  of  Germany.  The  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man Austria  now  counted  part  of  the  elder  Lombard 
Austria  among  his  many  lordships.  Under  Charles 
the  Fifth  the  Italian  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Austria  grew,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  vast  extent. 
But  after  him  that  dominion  passed  away  alike  from 
the  Empire  and  the  German  branch  of  the  house^ 
to  become  part  of  the  heritage  of  the  Austrian 
Kings  of  Spain.  It  was  not,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  either  an  Emperor  or  a  reigning  archduke 
again  obtained  any  territory  within  what  were  now 
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the  acknowled<red  bounds  of  Italy.    The  fluctuations     chap. 

.       .  VIII. 

of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  from  the  acquisition  of  ' — ' — ' 
the  Duchy  of  Milan  down  to  our  own  day,  have  been 
already  told  in  the  Italian  section.  Lombardy  and 
Avestern  Venetia  are  now  again  Italian ;  but  an  Aus- 
trian sovereign  still  keeps  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  great  gulf.  He  still  keeps  Gorizia  and  Aquileia, 
Trieste  and  all  Istria,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangerous 
way  which  his  frontier  still  stretches  on  Itahan  ground 
in  the  land  of  Trent  and  Roveredo. 

These  last-named  possessions  still  abide  as  traces  of  Burgundmn 

Sos8C!4.siond 
„ , laximi- 

,  lian  and 

tions  there  have  been  among  the  most  important  facts  Phiup. 
of  modern  history.  Another  series  of  Austrian  acquisi- 
tions in  the  West  of  Europe  have  altogether  passed 
away.  The  great  Burgundian  inheritance  passed  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  But  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  in 
the  persons  of  Maximilian  and  his  son  Philip,  that  it 
was  in  any  way  united  to  the  actual  Austrian  Arch- 
duchy. After  Charles  the  Fifth  the  Burgundian 
possessions  passed,  Uke  those  in  Italy,  to  the  Spanisli 
branch  of  the  House,  and,  just  as  in  Italy,  it  w^as  not 
till  the  eighteenth  century  that  actual  Emperors  or  xheAus- 
archdukes  again  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  Nether-  Nether- 

.         .  .    .  lands. 

lands.  Before  this  time  the  Alsatian  dominion  of  LoMof 
the  house  had  passed  away  to  France,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  its  Swabian  possessions  passed  away,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  days  of  general  confusion.  The 
changes  of  Austrian  territory  in  Germany  during  that 
period  have  been  already  spoken  of.  The  Austrian 
acquisitions  in  Eastern  Europe  will  come  more  fully 
elsewhere  ;  but  a  word  must  be  given  to  them  here. 
Looking  at  the  House  of  Austria  simply  as  a  power, 
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without  reference  to  the  German  or  non-German 
character  of  its  dominions,  the  loss  of  Silesia  may  be 
looked  on  as  counterbalanced  by  the  territory  gained 
from  Poland  at  the  first  and  third  partitions.  The  first 
partition  gave  the  Austrian  House  a  territory  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  originally  Russian  rather  than 
Polish,  and  in  which  the  oldEussian  names  of  Halicz 
and  Vladimir  were  strangely  softened  into  a  Kingdoia 
of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria.  The  third  partition  added 
Cracow  and  a  considerable  amount  of  strictly  Polish 
territory.  These  last  passed  away,  first  to  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  then  to  the  restored  Kingdom  of 
Poland.  But  Galicia  has  been  kept,  and  it  has  been 
increased  in  our  day  by  the  seizure  of  the  republic  of 
Cracow.  Tliese  lands  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Hungarian 
kingdom.  Parted  from  them  by  the  whole  extent  of 
tliat  kingdom,  and  adjoining  that  kingdom  at  its  south- 
west corner,  lie  the  coast  lands  of  Austria  on  the  Ha- 
driatic.  By  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  Austria  took 
Dalmatia  strictly  so  called,  and  the  other  Venetian 
possessions  as  far  south  as  Budua.  These  lands,  lost  in 
the  wars  with  France,  were  won  again  at  the  Peace, 
with  the.  addition  of  Ragiisa  and  its  territory. 


Reign  of 


This  account  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  a  power 
which  has  gained  and  lost  in  so  many  quarters  is 
necessarily  somewhat  piecemeal.  It  may  be  well  then 
to  end  this  section  with  a  picture  of  the  Austrian 
power  as  it  stood  at  several  points  of  the  history  of 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  leaving  tlie  fluctuating 
frontier  towards  the  Turk  to  be  dealt  with  in  our 
survey  of  the  more  strictly  Eastern  lands. 

We  will  begin  at  a  date  when  we  come  across  a 
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sovereign  whose  position  is  often  strangely  misunder-     chap. 
stood,  the  Empress-Queen  Maria  Theresa — Queen  in  ' — > — ' 

-"■  ^  Maria 

her  own  right  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Empress  by  JJ^/^IJ^g^ 
the  election  of  her  husband  to  the  Imperial  Crown. 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  her  father  Charles  the 
Sixth  made  her  heiress  of  his  hereditary  states,  of  Her  here- 

ciitarv 

his  two  kingdoms,  and  of  his  Burgundian  and  Italian  dominioiw. 
dominions.  That  is,  it  made  her  heiress,  within  the 
Empire,  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  with  its  depen- 
dencies of  Moravia  and  Silesia — of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  with  the  duchies,  counties,  and  lordships  of 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Tyrol,  Gorizia,  and  Trieste 
— of  Constanz  and  a  few  other  outlying  Swabian 
points — as  also  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  lands  which  it  needs  some  stretch, 
whether  of  memory  or  of  legal  fiction,  to  look  on  as 
being  then  in  any  sense  lands  of  the  Empire.  Beyond 
the  Empire,  in  its  widest  sense,  it  gave  her  the  King- 
dom of  Hungary  with  its  dependent  lands  of  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Transsilvania  or  Siebenbtirgen.  These 
dominions,  lessened  by  the  loss  of  Silesia,  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Galicia,  she  handed  on  to  their  later 
Kings  and  Archdukes.  Her  marriage  transferring 
her  dominions,  indirectly  transferred  the  Empire  it- 
self, to  a  new  family,  the  House  of  Lorraine.  The 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  Francis,  who  had  ex- 
changed his  duchy  of  Lorraine  for  that  of  Tuscany, 
was  in  truth  the  first  Lotharingian  Emperor.  After 
him  came  three  Emperors  of  his  house,  under  the 
third  of  whom  the  succession  of  Augustus  and  Charles 
came  to  an  end. 

We  may  take  another  view  of  the  Austrian  terri-  -Auttnan 
tory  at  the  moment  when  the  French  power  in  Ger-  ttT 
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CHAP,     many  was  at  its  height.     The  Eonian  Empire  and  the 

^ — ' — '  German  kingdom  had  now  come  to  an  end  ;  but  their 

last  sovereign  still,  with   whatever  meaning,  called 

himself  Emperor  of  his  archducliy,  though  without 

dropping  his  proper  title  of  Archduke.     From  this 

New  use  of  time  the  word  Austria   has  gradually  come,  by  a 

the  name  .  i       .         n      i 

Austria,  common  but  inaccurate  usage,  to  take  m  all  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  House  of  Austria,  an  usage  which  dis- 
guises the  real  nature  of  the  Austrian  power,  and  sug- 
gests the  notion  that  '  Austria '  is  a  nation  in  the  same 
sense  as  Germany  and  Italy,  and  not  simply  the  accu- 
mulation in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  of  territories 
which  have  no  natural  connexion.  Still,  as  all  the 
possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  now  geogra- 
phically continuous,  it  became  more  natural  to  speak 
of  them  by  a  single  name  than  it  had  been  when  the 
dominions  of  that  house  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands 
lay  apart  from  the  great  mass  of  Austrian  territory. 
And  at  this  moment,  when  the  Empire  had  come  to 
an  end  and  when  the  German  Confederation  had  not 
yet  been  formed,  there  was  no  distinction  between 
German  and  non-German  lands.  The  '  Empire '  of 
Francis  the  Second  or  First,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of 
Buonaparte's  greatest  power,  had,  as  compared  with 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  Maria  Theresa,  gone 
through  these  changes.  Tyrol  and  the  Swabian  lands 
had  passed  to  other  German  princes ;  Salzbui^  had 
been  won  and  lost  again.  In  Italy  the  Venetian  pos- 
sessions had  been  won  and  lost,  and  they,  together 
with  the  older  ItaUan  possessions  of  Austria,  had 
passed  to  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy.  France  in 
her  own  name  had  encroached  on  the  Austrian  do- 
minions at  two  ends,  on  the  Ocean  and  on  the  Hadri- 
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atic.     She  had  absorbed  the  Austrian  Netherlands  at    chap. 

VIII. 

one  comer,  the  newly  won  Austrian  territory  in  '^ — ^-^ 
Dalmatia  and  Istria  at  another.  These  last  first 
formed  parts  of  the  French  kingdom  of  Italy ;  after- 
wards, together  with  parts  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola 
and  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  of  Croatia,  they  were 
fully  united  with  the  French  Empire  under  the  name 
of  the  Illyrian  Provinces.  Ulyrian  they  were  in  the 
widest  and  most  purely  geographical  sense  of  that 
name.  But  this  use  of  the  Illyrian  name  was  confus- 
ing and  misleading,  as  tending  to  put  out  of  sight 
that  the  true  representatives  of  the  old  Illyrian  race 
dwell  to  the  south,  not  only  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola, 
but  of  Dalmatia  itself.  The  loss  of  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions in  this  quarter  brought  back  the  new  Austrian 
*  Empire '  to  the  condition  of  the  original  Austrian 
duchy.  It  became  a  wholly  inland  dominion,  with- 
out an  inch  of  seacoast  anywhere. 

We  have  already  seen  how  Austria  won  back  her  Austria  at 

,  ,  the  peace. 

lost  Italian  and  Dalmatian  territory,  and  so  much  of  isii-s. 
her  lost  German  territory  as  was  geographically  con- 
tinuous. Released  from  her  inland  prison,  provided 
again  with  a  great  seaboard  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hadriatic,  she  now  refused  to  Ragusa  the  restoration  Ragusaand 
of  her  freedom,  and  filched  from  Montenegro  her 
hard-won  haven  of  Cattaro.  The  recovered  lands 
formed,  in  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions, the  kingdoms  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  of 
Blyria,  and  of  Dalmatia.  The  last  was  an  ancient 
title  of  the  Hungarian  crown.  The  Kingdom  of 
Dlyria  was  a  continuation  of  the  aifected  nomen- 
clature which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  lands  which 
formed  it  under  their  French  occupation.     We  have 
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CHAP,     already  traced  the  driving  out  of  the  Austrian  power 

^ — r-^  from   Lombardy  and  Venetia,  its  momentary  joint 

possession    in    Sleswick,   Holstein,  and    Lauenburg. 

Cracow,      The  ouly  other  actual  change  of  frontier  has  been 

the   annexation    of    the    inland    commonwealth    of 

Cracow,  to  match  the  annexation  of  the  sea- faring 

commonwealth  of  Ragusa.     The  movement  of  1848 

Separation   Separated  Hungary  for  a  moment  from  the  Austrian 

gary,  1848.  powcr.     Wou  back,  partly  by  Russian  help,  partly  by 

Recovery  of  the  arms  of  her  own  Slavonic  subjects,  the  Magyar 

1849.   ' '    kingdom  remained  crushed  till  Austria  was  shut  out 

alike  from  Germany  and  from  Italy.     Then  arose  the 

present  system,  the  so-called  dualism^  the  theory  ot 

Auntro-      which  is  that  the  '  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy '  con- 

Hangarian 

Monarchy,   sists  of  two  statcs  uudcr  a  commou  sovereign.     By 

1867.  .  .  ^ 

an  odd  turning  about  of  meanings,  Austria,  once 
really  the  Oesterreich^  the  Eastern  land,  of  Germany, 
has  become  in  truth  the  Western  land,  the  Neustria^ 
of  the  new  arrangement.  With  the  Hungarian  king- 
dom are  grouped  the  principahty  of  Transsilvania 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia.  The 
Austrian  state  is  made  up  of  Austria  itself — the  arch- 
duchy with  the  addition  of  Salzburg — the  duchy  of 
Styria^  the  county  of  Tyrol^  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia^ 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  lUyria,  and  Dalmatia  with 
Bagusa  and  Cattaro.  These  last  lands  are  not  con- 
Modem  tinuous.  Thus  two  states  are  formed.  In  one  tlie 
dominant  German  duchy  has  Slavonic  lands  on  each 
Modem  sidc  of  it,  and  an  Italian  fringe  on  its  coast.  In  the 
other  state,  the  ruhng  Magyar  holds  also  among  the 
subjects  of  his  crown  the  Slave,  the  Rouman,  and  the 
outlying  Saxon  of  Siebenbtirgen.  Add  to  this  that 
the  latest  arrangements  of  aU  have   added  to   the 
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Austrian  dominions,  under  the  diplomatic  phrase  of    chap. 
'  administration/  the  Slavonic  lands  of  Herzegovina  ^ — '-^ 
and  Bosnia^  while  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia  is  increased  na,  Bosnia, 

...  ftnd  SpizzAy 

by  the  harbour  of  Spizza,  A  power  like  this,  which  i878. 
rests  on  no  national  basis,  is  simply  the  estate  of  a  par- 
ticular family,  patched  together  during  a  space  of  six 
hundred  years  by  this  and  that  grant,  this  and  that 
marriage,  this  and  that  treaty,  is  surely  an  anachron- 
ism on  the  face  of  modern  Europe.  Germany  and 
Italy  are  nations  as  well  as  powers.  Austria,  changed 
from  the  Austria  of  Germany  into  the  Neustria  of 
Hungary,  is  simply  a  name  without  a  meaning. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  geographical 
changes  of  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms,  and  of  the 
states  and  powers  which  were  formed  by  parts  of  those 
kingdoms  falling  away,  and  in  some  cases  uniting 
themselves  with  lands  beyond  the  Empire.  They 
have  all  to  some  extent  kept  a  common  history  down 
to  our  own  time.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  another 
land  which  parted  off  from  the  Empire  in  like  manner, 
but  which  parted  off  so  early  as  to  become  a  wholly 
separate  and  rival  land,  with  an  altogether  indepen- 
dent history  of  its  own. 
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France. 


CHAP.     The  process  by  which  a  great  power  grew  up  to  the 
^ — ' — -'  west  of  the  Western  Empire  has  somethinj;  in  com- 

Oripin  and  ,  , 

growth  of  mon  with  the  process  by  which  the  powers  spoken 
of  in  the  later  sections  of  the  last  Chapter  split  off 
from  the  Western  Empire.  As  in  the  case  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  United  Provinces,  so  in  the  case  of 
France,  a  land  which  had  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Charles  the  Great  became  independent  of 


Compari-     his  succcssors.     As  in  the  case  of  Austria  to  the  east, 

son  witli 

Austria.      so  in  the  case   of  France  to  the  west,  a  duchy  of 

the  old  Empire  grew  into  a  power  distinct  from  the 

Empire,  and  tried  to  attach  to  itself  the  old  Imperial 

titles  and  traditions.     But  there   is  more   than  one 

Different     poiut   of  difference   between   the   two  cases.     As  a 

the  Ana-     matter  of  geography,  the  power  of  the  Austrian  house 

trian  and 

the  French  has  for  somc  ccnturies  largely  rested  on  the  possession 
of  dominions  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Carol- 
ingian  Empire,  while  it  has  been  only  for  a  moment, 
and  that  chiefly  by  the  annexation  of  territory  from 
Austria  itself,  that  France  has  ever  held  any  European 

Diff<^renoe    possessious  beyoud  the  Carolingian  frontier.^   But  the 

in  the  pro-  _  t        •        i         t  i       • 

cess  of        true  difference  lies  in  the  date  and  curcumstances  of 

aeparatioD.  mi        n       t  • 

the  separation.     The  Swabian,  Lotharingian,  Frisian, 

'  Namely  in  the  Illyrian  FroTinces  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 
See  ahove,  p.  333. 
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and   Austrian  lands  which  gradually  split  off  from     chai*. 
the  Empire  to  form  distinct  states  split  off  after  the  —  '  — - 
Empire  had  been  finally  annexed   to  the  (Town  of  iMmeM'*" 
Germany,  indeed  after  Germany  and  the  Empire  had  inur  the 

Kmpiiv  has 

come  to  mean  nearly  the  same  thmj?.     But  France  ^>f'^'onw 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  split  off  from  the  German 
kingdom  or  from  the  Empire  itself.     The  first  prince 
of  the  Western  Francia   who  bore  the  kint:rlv  title 
was  indeed  the  man  of  the  King  of  the  East-Franks.^ 
But  no  lasting  relation,  such  as  afterwards  bound  the 
])rinces  of  the  Empire  to  its  head,  sprang  out  of  his 
homage.  Again  from  887  to  963  the  Lnperial  dignity 
was  not  finally  attached  to  any  one  kingdom.     It 
fluctuated   between   Germany   and   Italy ;   it   might 
have  passed  to  Burgundy ;  it  might  have  passed  to 
KaroUngia,  as  it  had  once  already  done  in  tlie  person 
of  Charles  the  Bald.     The  truer  way  of  putting  the  rho 
matter  is  to  say  that  in  887  the  Empire  split  up  into  divuLi 
four  kingdoms,  of  which  three  came  together  again,  kinj^doms 
and  formed  the  Empure  m  a  new  shape.     The  fourth  three  me 
kinjrdom  remained  separate  ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  ^^^}y^^^ 

C  ^  •'  while  o?iu 

have  split  off  from  the  Empire,  but   its  separation  jj^j^""* 

hindered  the  full  reconstruction  of  the  Empire.     It 

has  had  a  distnict  history,  a  history  which  made  it 

the  special  rival  of  the  Empii'e.    This  was  Karolmgiaj 

the  kingdom  of  the  West-Franks,  to  which,  through 

the  results  of  the  change   of  dynasty  in  987,  the  Knn.iin-ia 

t*    -nt  in  1  T     1  receive!*  the 

name  of  France  gradually  came  to  be  applied.  name  ot 

But  there   is  yet  another  distinction  of  greater 
practical  importance.     France  was  so  early  detached  France  a 
from  the  rest  of  the  elder  Frankish  dominions  that  it  weii  a*  a 

.  powof. 

was  able  to  form  from  the  first  a  nation  as  well  as  a 

^  See  above,  p.  143. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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power.  Its  separation  happened  at  the  time  when  the 
European  nations  were  forming.  The  other  powers 
did  not  split  off  till  long  after  those  nations  were 
fornied,  and  they  did  not  in  any  strict  sense  form 
nations.  But  France  is  a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense. 
Its  liistory  is  therefore  different  from  the  history  of 
Austria,  of  Burgundy,  of  SAvitzerland,  or  even  of 
Italy.  As  a  state  which  had  become  wholly  distinct 
irom  the  Empire,  which  was  commonly  the  rival  and 
enemy  of  the  Empire,  which  largely  grew  at  the 
expense  of  the  Empire,  above  all,  as  a  state  which 
won  for  itself  a  most  distinct  national  being,  France 
fully  deserves  a  chapter,  and  not  a  mere  section.  Still 
that  chapter  is  in  some  sort  an  appendage  to  that 
which  deals  with  the  Imperial  kingdoms  of  the  West. 
It  naturally  follows  on  our  survey  of  those  kingdoms, 
before  we  go  on  further  to  deal  with  the  European 
powers  which  arose  out  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  of  the  East. 


Extent  of 
tu  e  roval 
domain  at 
lae  IK  064- 
sion  of  the 
Parisian 

9is7. 


We  left  Karolingia  or  the  Western  Kingdom  at 
tliat  point  where  the  modem  French  state  took  its 
real  beginning  under  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Paris. 
Tlieir  duchy  of  France  had  since  its  foundation  been 
cut  short  by  the  great  grant  of  Normandy,  and  by 
the  pi-actical  independence  which  had  been  won  by 
tlie  counts  of  Anjou^  Maine^  and  Chartres.  By  their 
election  to  the  kingdom,  the  Dukes  of  the  French 
added  to  their  duchy  the  small  territory  which  up  to 
t.hat  time  liad  still  been  in  the  immediate  possession 
of  llie  West-Frankish  Kings  at  Laon.  And,  with  the 
crown  and  the  immediate  territory  of  those  kings, 
the  French  kings  at  Paris  also  inherited  their  claim 
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to  superiority  over  all  the  states  which  had  arisen    chap. 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  Kingdom.     But  -^,-^— 
the  name  France^  as  it  was  used  in  the  times  with  Definition 
which  we   are  dealing,   means  only  the  immediate  France, 
territory  of  the  King.     The  use  of  the  name  spreads  Two  forms 
with  every  increase  of  that  territory,  whether  that  annexation 

111.  .  P        /.    ^  offlef*of 

increase  was  made  by  the  mcorporation  of  a  fief  or  the  French 

crown  and 

hy  the  annexation  of  territory  wholly  foreign  to  the  ®^  '*'»<^  "^ 
kingdom.  And  this  constantly  widening  application  ^-^^^Jy^**® 
of  the  name  is  as  strictly  accurate  in  the  case  of 
France  as  it  is  inaccurate  in  the  case  of  Austria. 
Every  land  permanently  annexed  by  the  sovereigns  of 
France  has  sooner  or  later  really  become  French  ;  but 
the  lands  annexed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  show 
no  tendency  to  become  Austrian.  But  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  incorporating  fiefs  of  the  French  crown  and 
of  annexing  lands  with  which  the  French  crown  had 
nothing  to  do  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Both 
went  on  side  by  side  for  some  centuries  ;  but  the  in- 
corporation of  the  vassal  states  naturally  began  before 
the  annexation  of  altogether  foreign  territory. 

Among  the  fiefs  which  were  gradually  annexed  a  vanous 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  great  princes  gr^ltions. 
who  were  really  national   chiefs  owing  an  external 
homage  to  the  French  crown,  and  the  lesser  counts 
wliose  dominions  had  been  cut  ofi*  from  the  original 
duchy  of  France.     And  a  distinction  must  be  again 
drawn  between  these  last  and  the  immediate  tenants 
of  the  Crown  within  its  own  domains,  vassals  of  the  The  ^reat 
Duke  as  well  as  of  the   King.     To   the   first   class  ^^ 
belong  the  Dukes  and  Counts  of  Burgundy^  Aqtiitaine^ 
Toulouse^  and  Flanders  ;  to  the  second  the  Counts  of 
Anjou^  CharireSj  and  Champagne.     Historically,  i\7/r- 

X  2 
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CHAP,     mandy  belongs  to  the  second  class,  as  the  original 


^ — ^ — '  j/rant   to   Eolf  was   undoubtedly   cut   off  from  the 
characterof  Frcuch  duchv.     But  tlic  wholc  circumstanccs  of  the 

Norman  ly. 

Norman  duchy  made  it  a  truly  national  state,  owing 
to  the  French  crown  the  merest  external  homage. 

Britanny.  Britaiiny^  yet  more  distinct  in  every  way,  was  held 
to  owe   its  immediate  homage   to  the  Duke  of  the 

The  Twelve  Normaus.  The  so-called  Twelve  Peers  of  France 
seem  to  have  been  devised  by  Philip  Augustus  out 
of  the  romances  of  Charlema{?ne ;  but  the  selection 
shows  who  were  looked  on  as  the  greatest  vassals  of 
the  crown  in  his  day.  The  six  lay  peers  were  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Aquitaine,  the 
Counts  of  Flanders,  Toulouse,  and  Champagne.    This 

Cham-        last  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  who  could  not  be 

pagne. 

looked  upon  as  a  national  sovereign.  His  dominions 
were  French  in  a  sense  in  which  Normandy  or  Aqui- 
taine could  not  be  called  French.  The  six  ecclesias- 
tical peers  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  ecclesiastical 
Different     elcctoTs  of  tlic  Empire.    The  German  bishops  became 

position  of  •  t  i  i»  • 

the  bishops  princcs,  holding  directly  of  the  Empire.  But  the 
ms*tMii  bishops  within  the  dominions  of  the  great  vassals  of 
kingdom.  |.]^g  French  crown  were  the  subjects  of  their  imme- 
diate sovereigns.  The  Archbishop  of  Eouen  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  stood  in  no  relation  to  the 
King  of  the  French.  The  ecclesiastical  peerage  of 
France  consisted  only  of  certain  bishops  who  were 
immediate  vassals  of  the  King  in  his  character  of 
King,  among  whom  was  only  one  prelate  of  the  first 
rank,  the  Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Rheims,  The 
others  were  the  Bishops  and  Dukes  of  Langres  and 
Laon^  and  the  Bishops  and  Counts  of  Beauvais^  Noyon, 
and  Chdhns,    As  the  bishops  within  the  dominions 
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of  the  great   feudatories   had   no  claim  to  rank  as     chap. 

.  .  IX. 

peers  of  the  kingdom,  neither  had  those  prelates  who  ^ — . — -^ 
were  actually  within  the  King's  immediate  territory, 
vassals  therefore  of  the  Duke  of  the  French  as  well 
as  of  the  King.  Thus  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  his 
metropolitan  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  had  no  place 
among  the  twelve  peers. 

§  1.  Incorporation  of  the  Vassal  States, 

At  the  accession  of  the  Parisian  dynasty,  the  royal 
domain  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the  later  Isle  of 
France^  the  territory  to  which  the  old  name  specially 
clung,  the  greater  part  of  the  later  government  of 
Orleans^  besides  some  outlying  fiefs  holding  imme- 
diately of  the  King.  Within  this  territory  the  counties  chief  vm- 
of  Clermont.  Dreux.  Moulins.  Valois.  and  the  Gatinois.  the  rorai 

9  9  9  9  ^  J  • 

domam. 

are  of  the  greatest  historical  importance.  Two  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Gaul,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  flowed 
through  the  royal  dominions ;  but  the  King  was 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  great  feudatories 
who  commanded  the  lower  course  of  the  rivers.  The 
coast  of  the  Channel  was   held   by   the  princes  of  states  on 

•^  ^  theChan- 

Britanny,  Normandy,  and  Flanders,  and  the  smaller  n«i»nd 
county  of  Ponthieu,   which   lay  between  Normandy 
and  Flanders  and  fluctuated  in  its  homage  between 
the  two.     The  ocean  coast  was  held  by  the  rulers  of  «nthe 

.  Ocean; 

Britanny,  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine  united  under  a 
single  sovereign,  and  of  Ga^cony  to  the  south  of 
them.     That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  which  on  the 

Medtternu 

nominally  belonged  to  the  Western  Kingdom   was  neancoa.»t 
held  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse  and  Barcelona,     Of  Neighbonrs 

of  the  royal 

these    great  feudatories,    the  princes   of   Flanders,  domain. 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Champagne,  were  all  im- 
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CHAP,     mediate  neighbours  of  the  King.     To  the  west  of  the 

^- — r^ —   royal  domain  lay  several  states  of  the   second  rank 

which  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  France  and 

Chartres      Normandv.    These  were  the  counties  of  Chartres  and 

and  Bluis.  •' 

1125-1152.   Blois^  which  were  for  a  while  united  with  Champagne, 

Beyond  these,  besides  some  smaller  counties,  were 

Anjouaid    Anjou  and  Touraine.  and  Maine,  the  borderland  of 

1044^**        Normandy  and  Anjou.     Thus  surrounded  by  their 

Maine.        owu  vassals,  the  early  Kings  of  the  house  of  Paris 

had  far  less  dealings  with  powers  beyond  their  own 

kingdom  than  their  KaroUngian  predecessors.     They 

were  thus  able  to  make  themselves  the  great  power 

of  Gaul  before  they  stood  forth  on  a  wider  field  as 

one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

The  kinff-  As  regards  their  extent  of  territory,  the  Kinffs  of 

dom  small-  ^  .        .  "^  ^ 

er  than  the  the  Frcuch  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 

old  duchy.  &  O  J 

had   altogether  fallen   away  from   the  commanding 

position  which  had  been  held  by  the  Dukes  of  the 

French  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth.     But  this  seeming 

loss  of  power  was  fully  outweighed  by  the  fact  that 

there  were  now  Kings  and  not  merely  Dukes,  lords 

Advantage   and  uo  lougcr  vassals.     As  feudal  principles  grcAv, 

^oSition       opportunities  were  constantly  found  for  annexing  the 

lands  of  the  vassal  to  the  lands  of  his  lord.     Towards 

First         the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  royal  domain  had 

advances  of 

the  Kinga.    already  begun  to  increase  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Gatinois.      Gatiuois  and  of  the  viscounty  of  Bourges^  a  small  part 
Viscounty    ouly  of  the  later  province  of  Berry,  but  an  addition 
1100.         which  made  France  and  Aquitaine  more  clearly  neigh- 
bours than  before.     Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  began  a  more  important  advance  to  the  north- 
east.    The  first  aggrandizement  of  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Flanders  was  the  beginning  of  an  important 
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chain  of  events  in  European  history.     In  the  early     chap. 
years  of  Philip  Augustus  the  counties  of  Amieius  and  ^ — -^ — - 
Vermandois  were   united  to  the  crown,  as  was  the  andver- 

n       p  1-1  mandow. 

county  of  Yams  two  years  later.     So  for  a  while  was  ii>*3. 
the  more  important  land  of -4rtoz^.   Later  in  thereiji:n  ns^.**" 
of  the  same  prince  came  an   annexation  on   a   far  n^^(J!!5'i87 
greater  scale,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  first  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  which  was  the  result 
of  causes  which  had  been  going  on  ever   since   the 
eleventh. 

In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century  a  ])ower  (Growth  of 
grew  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  Western  Kingdom  otAnjou, 
which  in  extent  of  territory  threw  the  dominions  of 
the  French  King  into  insignificance.     The  two  great 
powers  of  northern  and  southern  Gaul,  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  each  carrying  with  it  a  crowd  of  smaller 
states,  were  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  prince,  and 
that  a  prince  who  was  also  the  king  of  a  powerful 
foreign  kingdom.     The  Aquitanian  duchy  contained, 
besides  the  county  of  Poitou^  a  number  of  fiefs,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  those  of  Pengueti,Vy 
Limoges^  the  dauphiny  of  Auvergne^  and  the  county  of 
Marche  which  gave  kings  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus. 
To  these,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  duchy  of  Gascony^  Union  of 
with  its  subordinate  fiefs,  was  added,  and  the  do-  anli*Ga!"^ 
minions   of   the   lord   of  Poitiers   stretched   to  the  1052.' 
Pyrenees.     Meanwhile  Duke  William  of  Normandy,  Conoup^t* 

p-r-tiiii*  11-***^  \V  illiain 

before  his  conquest  of  England,  had  increased  his  ofXor- 

.    .  ,  mandy. 

continental  dominions,  by  acquiring  the  superiority  of  i*onthieu. 
Ponthieu  and  the  immediate  dominion,  first  of  the 
small  district  of  Domfront  and  then  of  the  whole  of  d  »mfront. 
Maine.     Maine  was  presently  lost  by  his  successor,  Maine. 

1068. 

and  passed  in  the  end  to  the  house  of  Anjou.    But  Unions 


o 
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CHAP,     the  union  of   several  lines  in  descent  in  the  same 

IX. 

ir*    ^  person  united  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine 

^n.v>"-       in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Second. 

Dominions         For  a   mouicut  it  seemed   as   if,  instead  of  the 

of  Henrv 

the  Second,  northern  and  southern  powers  being  united  in  oppo- 
sition to   the  crown,  one  of  them  was  to  be  itself 
Momontary  incorporated  with  the  crown.    The  marriage  of  Lewis 

union  of  -^  *^ 

France  and  xhe  Scventh   with    Eleauor  of  Aquitaine  united  his 

A  qui  tame.  -•■ 

1137.         kingdom  and  her  duchy.     A  king  of  Paris  for  the 

first  time  reigned  on  the  Garonne  and  at  the  foot  of  the 

Their         Pyrenees.      But  the  divorce  of  Lewis  and  Eleanor 

aeparation.        •'  ^  ^ 

^^«'^*         and  her  immediate  re-marriage  with   the   Duke  of 

Union  of     Normandy  and  C!ount  of  Anjou  again  severed  the 

N^Illiandy,  southcm  duchy  from  the  kingdom,  and  united  the 

1152-1154.   gT'eat  powers  of  northern  and  southern  Gaul.     Then 

tlieir  common  lord  won  a  crown  beyond  the  sea  and 

became  the  first  Angevin  king  of  England.     Another 

B  ifanny.     marriage  brought  Britanny,  long  the  nominal  fief  of 

Normandy,  under  the  practical  dominion  of  its  Duke. 

The  Houee  of  Anjou  thus  suddenly  rose  to  a  dominion 

on  Gaulish  soil  equal  to  that  of  the  French  king  and 

his  other  vassals  put  together,  a  dominion  which  held 

the  mouths  of  the  three  great  rivers,  and  which  was 

further  str<3ngthened  by  the  possession  of  the  English 

kingdom.   But  a  favourable  moment  soon  came  which 

enabled  the  King  to  add  to  his  own  dominions  the 

greater  part  of  the  estates  of  his  dangerous  vassal. 

On  the  death  of  Richard,  first  of  England  and  fourth 

of  Normandy,  Normandy  and  England  passed  to  his 

Ar*imJ  of    l^^o^her  John,  while  in  the  other  continental  dominions 

Britanny.    ^f  |.  j^^  Augcviu  priuccs  the  claims  of  his  nephew  Arthur, 

ro«8ibie      the  heir  of  Britanny,  were  asserted.     The  success  of 

hia«3uc«  eas.  Arthur  would  have  given  the  geography  of  Gaul  alto- 
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gether  a  new  shape.  The  Angevin  possessions  on  the  chap. 
continent,  instead  of  being  held  by  a  king  of  England,  ' — ^^ — - 
would  have  been  held  by  a  Duke  of  Britanny,  the 
prince  of  a  state  which,  though  not  geographically  cut 
off  like  England,  was  even  more  foreign  to  France. 
On  the  fall  of  Arthur,  Philip,  by  the  help  of  a  juris- 
prudence devised  for  the  purpose,  was  able  to  declare 
all  the  fiefs  which  John  held  of  the  French  crown  to 
be  forfeited  to  that  crown,  a  sentence  which  did  not 
apply  to  the  fiefs  of  his  mother  Eleanor.     In  the  Annexa- 

1%  ^x\^  •!•  11  1  tion  of 

space  of   two  years  rJnlip  was   able   to  carry  that  Normandy, 

,  Anjou,  &c. 

sentence  into    effect  everywhere   on    the  mainland.  1202-1205. 
Continental  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine, 
were  joined  to  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown,  and 
by  a  later  treaty  they  were  formally  surrendered  by  1268. 
John's  son  Henry.     Poitou  went  with  them,  and  all 
these  lands  may  from  this  time  be  looked  on  as  forming 
part  of  France.     Thus  far  the  process  of  annexation  character 
was  little  more  than  the  restoration  of  an  earlier  state  of  the  an. 

nexation. 

of  things.     For  all  these  lands,  except  Poitou,  had 
formed  part  of  the  old  French  duchy.     The  Kings  of  Territories 

^     .  ...  kept  bv  the 

England  still  kept  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  with  Gascony.  Engiisli 

They  kept  also  the  insular  Normandy,  the  Norman  The  Nor. 
.  .  ...  ™*"  ^•" 

islands  which  have  ever  since  remained  distinct  states  i»nd«- 

attached  to  the  English  crown.   Aquitaine  was  now  no  Aquitaine. 

longer  part  of  the  continental  dominions  of  a  prince 

who  was  equally  at  home  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 

It  changed  into  a  remote  dependency  of  the  insular 

kingdom,  a  dependency  whose  great  cities  clave  to  the 

English  connexion,  while  its  geographical  position  and 

the  feelings  of  its  feudal  nobility  tended  to  draw  it 

towards  France. 

The  result  of  this  great  and  sudden  acquisition  of 
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CHAP. 

IX. 

r — 

Sudden 
jcreatnesw 
of  France. 


territory  was  to  make  the  King  of  the  French  incom- 
parably greater  on  GauUsh  ground  than  any  of  his 
own  vassals.  France  had  now  a  large  seaboard  on 
tlie  Channel  and  a  small  seaboard  on  the  Ocean.  And 
now  another  chain  of  events  incorporated  a  large  tem- 
tory  with  which  the  crown  had  hitherto  stood  in  no 
practical  relation,  and  which  gave  the  kingdom  a  third 
seaboard  on  the  Mediterranean. 


Fiefs  of 
Ara^on  in 
smthem 
Gdul. 


Counts  of 
Toulouse. 


The  Albi- 
frensian 
War. 
1207-1229. 

Simon  of 
Montfort  at 
TouIou:«e. 


Settlement 
of  Meauz. 

Annexa- 
tion of  Su- 
bonne, 
1229; 

of  Toulouse, 
1270. 


While  north-western  and  south-western  Gaul  were 
united  in  the  hands  of  an  insular  king,  the  king  of 
a  peninsular  kingdom  became  only  less  powerful  in 
south-eastern  Gaul.  Ilitlierto  the  greatest  j^rinces  in 
this  region  had  been  the  counts  of  Toxdouse^  who, 
besides  their  fiefs  of  the  French  crown,  liad  also  posses- 
sions in  the  Burgundian  kingdom  beyond  the  Rhone. 
But  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  centurj^  and 
tlie  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  the  Counts  of  BarceUma, 
and  the  kings  of  Aragon  who  succeeded  them,  ac- 
quired by  various  means  a  number  of  Tolosau  fiefs, 
bo  til  French  and  Imperial.  Carcaf^sonne^  Albi^  and 
Nunes  were  all  under  the  lordship  of  the  Aragonese 
crown.  The  Albigensian  war  seemed  at  first  likely  to 
lead  to  the  estabUshment  of  the  house  of  Montfort  as 
the  chief  power  of  southern  Gaul.  But  the  struggle 
ended  in  a  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the  French 
crown,  at  the  expense  alike  of  the  house  of  Toulouse 
and  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The  dominions  of  tlie 
Count  of  Toulouse  were  divided.  A  number  of  fiefs, 
Beziers^  Narbomie^  Nhnes^  Alhi^  and  some  other  dis- 
tricts, were  at  once  annexed  to  the  crown.  The 
capital  itself  and  its  county  passed  to  the  crown  fifty 
years  later.    By  a  settlement  >vith  Aragon,  the  domains 
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of  the  French  king  were  increased,  while  the  French     chap. 
kinfydom  itself  was  nominally  cut  short.     Two  of  the  ' — • — ' 
Aragonese  fiefs,  the  counties  of  Roxissillon  and  Barce-  ««<*  Ba>^<«- 

'-'  lona  re- 

loiia.  were  relieved  from  even  nominal  homage.     The  }f»««^  ^"» 

'  o  homage. 

name  of  Toulouse,  except  as  the  name  of  the  city  ^'^^**- 
itself,  now  passed  away,  and  the  new  acquisitions  of 
France  came  in  the  end  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
the  tongue  which  was  common  to  them  with  Aqui- 
taine  and  Imperial  Burgundy.     Under  the  name  of  Provi  >ce  of 

Languedoc. 

Languedoc  they  became  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  provinces  of  the  French  kingdom. 

The  great  growth  of  the  crown  during  the  reign 
of  Saint  Lewis  was  thus  in  the  south ;  but  he  also 
extended  his  borders  nearer  home.     He  won  back 
part  of  the  old  French  duchy  when  he  purchased  the  Purchawof 
superiority  of  Blois  and  Chartres.  to  which  Perche  chartres. 

^  "^  1234. 

was  afterwards  added  by  escheat.     Further  off,  he  Escheat  of 

^  ^  Perche. 

added  Macon  to  the  crown,  a  possession  which  after-  l^s?. 

'         ^  AnDcxa- 

wards  passed  away  to  the  House  of  Burgundy.  ^uadi 

1239. 

Thus,  during  the  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Southern 
his  grandson,  the  royal  possessions  had  been  enlarged  the  crown. 
by  the  annexations  of  two  of  the  chief  vassal  states, 
two  of  the  lay  peerages,  annexations  which  gave  the 
French  King  a  seaboard  on  two  seas  and  which 
brought  him  into  immediate  connexion  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Later  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Fair  with 
the  heiress  of  Champagne  not  only  extinguished 
another  peerage,  but  made  the  French  kings  for 
a  while  actually  Spanish  sovereigns,  and  made  France 
an  immediate  neighbour  of  the  German  kingdom. 
The  county  of  Champagne  had  for  two  generations 
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CHAP,     been  united  with  the  kinofdom  of  Navarre.     These 

IX. 

^ — ' — '  dominions  were  held  by  three  kings  of  France  in  ri^rht 

Mama^reof  ^  ^  ^  o  ^r 

F  ti*^i284  ^^  their  wives.     Then  Navarre,  though  it  passeil  to 

iTdreM  ^f  ^  French  prince,  was  wholly  separated  from  France, 

pa^eand  ^hile  Champagne  was  incorporated  with  the   king- 

Kavarrc.  (Jq,^^     Tiiig  j^st  auncxation  cfave  France  a  consider- 

Separation  ^  *^ 

1328*^*"^**  able  frontier  towards  Germany,  and  especially  brought 
Union  of     the  kingdom  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 

Cham-  f      ^  ^  ^  ®     ^   ^ 

?5S^^'in  Lotharingian  bishoprics.  These  acquisitions,  of  Nor- 
U0T1861.  ^^^dy  and  the  states  connected  with  it,  of  Toulouse 
and  the  rest  of  Languedoc,  and  now  of  Champagne, 
were  the  chief  cases  of  incorporation  of  vassal  states 
with  the  royal  domain  up  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
Appanages,  teenth  century.  The  mere  grants  and  recoveries  of 
appanages  hardly  concern  geography.  We  now  turn 
to  two  great  struggles  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  Kings  of  France 
had  to  wage  with  two  of  their  chief  vassals  who  were 
also  powerful  foreign  princes.  In  both  cases,  events 
which  seemed  likely  to  bring  about  the  utter  humilia- 
tion of  France  did  in  the  end  bring  to  it  a  large 
increase  of  territory. 

The  Han-  Tlic  formcr  of  thcsc  struggles  was  the  great  war 

dred  Years' 

War  with    between  England  and  France,  called  by  French  writers 

EnfjUnd.  ^  "^     . 

the  Htindred  Years'  War.  This  war  might  be  called 
either  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  France  to  England 
or  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  Aquitaine  to  France. 
Desiinwof  By  the  pcacc  between  Henry  the  Third  and  Saint 
kings  on  Lewis,  Aquitainc  became  a  land  held  by  the  king  of 
England  as  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown.  From  that 
time  it  was  one  main  object  of  the  French  kings  to 
change  their  feudal  superiority  over  this  great  duchy 
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into  an  actual  possession.     This  object  had  been  once     chap. 


obtained  for  a  moment  by  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  ^ — ^-r^ — - 

•^  *-^  ^  Moinentarj 

and  Lewis  the  Seventh.     It  was  again  obtained  for  ?«<^VE*m^«^ 

^  by  Philip 

a  moment  by  the  negotiations  between  Edward  the  jgg/"'' 
First  and  PhiUp  the  Fair.     The  Hundred  Years'  War  1337. 
began  through  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Valois  on  the 
Aquitanian  dominions  of  Edward  the  Third.     Then 
the  King  of  England  found  it  politic  to  assume  the  1339. 
title  of  King  of  France.     But  the  real  nature  of  the 
controversy  was  shown  by  the  first  great  settlement. 
At  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  Edward  gave  up  all  claim  Peace  of 
to  the  crown  of  France,  in  exchange  for  the  indepen-  is'co!^^' 
dent  sovereignty  of  his  old  fiefs  and  of  some  of  his 
recent  conquests.     Aquitaine  and  Gascony^  including 
Poitou  but  not  including  Auvergne^  together  with  the 
districts  on  the  Channel,  Calais  with  Guines  and  the 
county  of  Ponthieu^  were  made  over  to  the  King  of 
England  without  the  reservation  of  any  homage  or 
superiority  of  any  kind.     These  lands  became  a  terri- 
tory as  foreign  to  the  French  kingdom  as  the  terri- 
tory of  her  German  and  Spanish  neighbours.     But  in  Renewal  of 
a  few  years  the  treaty  was  broken  on  the  French  side,  1370-1374. 
and  the  actual  possessions  of  England  beyond  the  sea  Losses  of 
were  cut  down  to  Calais  and  Guines,  with  some  small  Ush.  °^' 
parts  of  Aquitaine  adjoining  the  cities  of  Bourdeaux 
and  Bayonne.     Then  the  tide  turned  when  the  war  Conquests 

1       •  1        TT  "I        ^^  Henry 

was  carried   on  with  renewed  vigour  by  Henry  the  the  Fifth. 
Fifth.     The  Treaty  of  Troyes   formally  united   the  Treaty  of 

Troves 

crowns  of  England  and  France.     Aquitaine  and  Nor-  1420. 
mandy  were  won  back;  Paris  saw  the  crowning  of  1431. 
an  English  king,,  and  only  the  central  part  of  the 
country  obeyed  the  heir  of  the  Parisian  kingdom,  no 
longer  king  of  Paris  but  only  of  Bourges.    But  the 
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CHAP,     final  result  of  the  war  was  the  driving  out  of  the 
' — '.- — '  English  from  all  Aquitaine  and  France,  except  the 
Aquiuine.    siuglc  distrfct  of  Calais.     The  geographical  aspect  of 
the  cliange  is  that  Aquitaine,  which  had  been  wholly 
cut  off  from  the  kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Bretigny, 
was   finally   incorporated   with   the   kingdom.     The 
French  conquest  of  Aquitaine,  the  result  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  was  in  form  the  conquest  of  a  land 
which  had  ceased  to  stand  in  any  relation  to   the 
Final  union  Frcncli  crowu.     Practicallv  the  result  of  the  war  was 

of  Aqui-  '' 

Franc^^**  the  incorporation  with  the  French  crown  of  its  greatest 
fief,  balanced  by  the  loss  of  a  small  territory  the  value 
of  which  was  certainly  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  geo- 
graphical extent.  In  its  historical  aspect  the  annexa- 
tion of  Aquitaine  was  something  yet  more.  The  first 
foreshadowing  of  tlie  modem  French  kingdom  was 
made  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  Neustria,  of 
southern  to  northern  Gaul.^  Now,  after  so  many 
strivings,  the  two  were  united  for  ever.  Aquitaine 
•was  merged  in  France.     The  grant  to  Charles  the 

n*ffinning    Bald  took  effect  after  six  hundred  years.     France,  in 

of  the  ,  ,     -^  ' 

nicHieru       the  seusc  whicli  the  word  bears  in  modern  use,  mav 
of  France,    ({^^q  i^g  complete  cxistcncc  from  the  addition  of  Bour- 
deaux  to  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
Inmdred  years,  the  conquest  of  England  by  a  vassal 
of  France,  followed  by  the  union  of  a  crowd  of  other 
French  fiefs  in  the  hands  of  a  common  sovereign  of 
England  and  Normandy,  had  led  to  the  union  with 
France  of  all  the  continental  possessions  of  the  prince 
who  thus  reigned  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.     Mean- 

1  See  aboTe,  p.  139. 
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while,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  kingdom,  the  holder     chap. 
of  another  crreat  French  fief  swelled  into  an  European  ^^ — ^-^ — - 

.      ^         ,  ,  .  ^  Growth  of 

power,  the  special  rival  of  his  French  overlord.     The  the  Dukes 
dukes  of  Burgundy  rose  to  the  same  kind  of  position  e^^y- 
which  had  in  the  twelfth  century  been  held  by  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  counts  of  Anjou.  Their  duchy.  Escheat  of 
granted  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  house  in  the  earliest  of  Bur- 

gundv. 

days  of  the  Parisian  kingdom,  escheated  to  the  crown  isei-* 
in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  and  was  again  granted  out  ownt  to 
to  a  son  of  the  reigning   king.     A  series  of  mar-  Hwdv.*  * 

1364  * 

riages,  purchases,   conquests,  transactions   of  every 

kind,  gathered  together,  in  the  hands  of  the  Burgun-  Advance  of 

the  Valuis 

dian  dukes,  a  crowd  of  fiefs  both  of  France  and  of  Dukeu. 
the  Empire.^  The  duchy  of  Burgximiy  with  the 
county  of  Charolois^  and  the  counties  of  Flanders  and 
Artoisj  were  joined  under  a  common  ruler  with  end- 
less Imperial  fiefs  in  the  Low  Countries  and  with  the 
Imperial  County  of  Burgundy,  More  than  this,  under 
Philip  the  Good  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  Burgun- 
dian  frontier  was  more  than  once  advanced  to  the  Advance  to 

o  J      >i       •  X     1    /•  xi_  theSonm.e. 

bomme,  and  Amiens  was  separated  from  the  crown. 
The  fall  of  Charles  the  Bold  laid  liis  dominions  open  Annexa- 
to  French  annexation  both  on  the  Burgundian  and  de«thof 
on  the  Flemish  frontier.     In  the  first  moments  of  his  Bold. 

1479. 

success,  Lewis  the  Eleventh  possessed  himself  of  a  Momcn- 
hirge  part  of  the  Imperial  as  well  as  the  French  fiefs  atwmSf *'^" 
of  the  fallen  Duke.     But  in  the  end  Flanders  and  thecSumy 
Artois  remained  French  fiefs  held  by  the  House  of  gundy. 
Burgundy,  which  also  kept  the  county  of  Burgundy  Im^  *^^ 
and  the  isolated  county  of  Charolois.     But  France 
not  only  finally  recovered  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  incorpora- 
but  incorporated  the  Burgundian  duchy,  one  of  the  duchy  of 

^  See  above,  p.  300. 
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CHAP,     jjreatest  fiefs  of  the  crown.     This  was  the  addition  of 

IX. 

' — r- —   a  territory  which  the  kings  of  France   had    never 

1479.         before  ruled,  and  it  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 

vanceto      advancc  of  the  French  power  towards  the  Imperial 

lands  on  its  eastern  border.  By  the  marriage  of  Mary 

of  Burgundy  and  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  remains 

of  the  Burgundian  dominions  passed  to  the  House  of 

Austria,  and  thereby  in  the  end  to  Spain.    The  result 

was  that  a  French  king  had  for  a  moment  an  Emperor 

Flanders     for  his  vassal  in  his  character  of  Count  of  Flanders 

AD  1  Artoia 

from^  and  Artois.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  Flanders 
1626!^*  and  Artois  were  relieved  from  all  homage  to  France, 
exactly  as  Aquitaine  had  been  by  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny,  and  Roussillon  in  the  days  of  Saint  Lewis. 
Flanders  and  Artois  now  became  lands  wholly  foreign 
to  France,  and,  as  foreign  lands,  large  parts  of  them 
were  afterwards  conquered  by  France,  just  as  Aqui- 
taine and  Eoussillon  were.  But  the  historv  of  their 
acquisition  belongs  to  the  story  of  the  advance  of 
France  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh, 

all  the  fiefs  of  the  French  crown  which  could  make 

any  claim  to  the  character  of  separate  sovereignties 

had,  with   a   single  exception,  been  added    to   the 

All  the       dominions  of  the  crown.    The  one  Avhich  had  escaped 

annexed      was  that  ouc  whicli,  more  than  any  other,  represented 

except 

Britanny,    a  nationality  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  France. 

Britanny  still  remained  distinct  under  its  own  Dukes. 

1491-1499;  The  marriagcs  of  its  Duchess  Anne  with  two  eucces- 

incorpo- 

rated  sivc  Frciich  kiugs,  Charles  the  Eighth  and  Lewis  the 
Twelfth,  added  Britanny  to  France,  and  so  completed 
the  work.  The  whole  of  the  Western  Kingdom,  except 
those  parts  which  had  become  foreign  ground — that 
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is  to  say,  insular  Normandy  and  Calais,  Barcelona,  chap. 
Flanders,  and  Artois — was  now  united  under  the  ^ — • — ' 
kings  of  Paris.  Their  duchy  of  France  had  spread 
its  power  and  its  name  over  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Karolingia,  We  have  now  to  see  how  it  also  spread 
itself  over  lands  which  had  never  formed  part  of  that 
kingdom. 

§  2.  Foreign  Annexations  of  France, 

When  the  Western   Kingdom  finally  parted  off 
from  the  body  of  the   Empire,  its  only  immediate  Forei^fn 

^  JT  ^  neisrhboura 

neighbours  were  the  Imperial  kingdoms  to  the  ea/5t,  ?^  K«roi. 
and  the  Spanish  kingdoms  to  the  south.  The  union  imDeriai 
of  Normandy  and  England  in  some  sort  made  England  Spanish 

J    -r,  .  .  .  neighbours. 

and  France  immediate  neighbours.  And  the  long  England, 
retention  of  Aquitaine  by  England,  the  English 
possession  of  Calais  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  and  of  the  insular  Normandy  down  to  our 
own  day,  have  all  tended  to  keep  them  so.  But 
the  acquisitions  of  France  from  England,  and  from  Smaiiac- 

quisitions 

Spain,  in  its  character  of  Spain,  have  been  compara-  of  France 

from  Kng- 

tively  small.     Indeed  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  ^ndand 
March  and  the  insular  Normandy  may  be  thought 
to  turn  the  balance  the  other  way.     From  England 
France    has   won  Aquitaine  and   Calais,  territories 
which   had   once   been   under  the   homage  of  the 
French  King.     So  in  the  sixteenth  century  Boulogne  English 
was  lost  to  Encfland  and  won  back  again ;  so  in  the  Boulogcne. 
seventeenth  century  Dunkirk^  which  had  become  an 
English  possession,  was  made  over  to  France.     Since  1668. 
the  final  loss  of  Aquitaine,  the  wars  between  England 
and  France  have  made  most  important  changes  in  the 
English  and  French  possessions  in  distant  parts  of  the 

VOL.   I.  A  A 
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CHAP.     Avorld,  but  they  have  had  no  effect  on  the  geography 
- — r^— '  of  England,  and  very  little  on  that  of  France. 

Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  geographical 
Boundary    rohitions  bctwecn  France  and  Spain.     The  lonff  wars 

of  the  .  ^  ° 

Pyrenees,  between  those  countries  have  added  to  France  a  large 
])art  of  the  outlying  dominions  of  Spain ;  but  they 
have  not  greatly  affected  the  boundaries  of  the  two 

Rougsiiion,  countries  themselves.     The  only  important  exception 

ing8.  is  the  county  of  Rotissillon^  the  land  which  Aragon 

kept  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  range.  United 
to   France   by  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  given  back  by 

Finally       Charlcs  the  Eighth,  it  was  jSnally  annexed  to  France 

becomes 

French.  bv  the  Pcacc  of  the  Pyrenees.  Towards  the  other  end 
of  the  mountain  frontier,  a  small  portion  of  Spanish 
territory  has  been  annexed  to  France,  perhaps  quite 

NAvarrft      uncons(*iously.     The  old  kin^rdom  of  Navarre,  though 

north  of  the  .  "^  ^  . 

Pyrenees,  it  lay  cliicfly  soutli  of  the  Pyrenees,  contained  a  small 
territory  to  the  north.  The  accidents  of  female  suc- 
cession had  given  Navarre  to  more  than  one  King  of 

Union  of     France,  and  in  the  person  of  Henry  the  Fourth  the 

France  and  ^  •' 

i6«9""**  crown  of  France  passed  to  a  King  of  Navarre  who 
held  only  tliat  i>art  of  his  kingdom  which  lay  north  of 
the  Pyrenees.  This  Uttle  piece  of  Spain  within  the 
borders  of  Gaul  was  thus  united  with  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Kings  of  France,  as  successors  of 
the  Counts  of  Foix,  and  the  other  rulers  of  France 
after  them,  have  held,  not  any  dominion  but  certain 
rights   as   advocates   or   protectors,   over  the  small 

Protet-tor-    commonwcaltli  of  Andorra  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 

ate  of  .  * 

Andorra.       mOUntaiUS. 


Advance  Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  steady  acquisition 

0^6**^"*"  of  territory  by  France  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
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kingdoms,  and  of  the  modern  states  by  which  those     chap. 

kingdoms  are  represented.     In  the  case  of  Burgundy,  ^ ^ — ' 

Frencli  annexation  has  taken  the  form  of  a  gradual  kingdoms, 
swallowing  up  of  nearly  the  whole  kingdom,  a  process    ^^^  ^ 
which  has  been  spread  over  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  from  the  annexation  of  Lyons  by  Philip  the 
Fair  to  the  last  annexation  of  Savoy  in  our  own  day.  isio-iseo. 
The  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  German  kingdom  Annexa- 
did  not  begin  till  the  greater  part  of  the  Burgundian  Germany! 
kingdom   was   already   swallowed   up.     The  north- 
eastern frontier  of  the  Western   Kingdom  changed  Late  be- 

but  Uttle  from  the  accession  of  the  Parisian  house  annexa- 
tions from 
in  the  tenth  century  till  the  growth  of  the  Dukes  Germany. 

of  Burgundy  in  the  fifteenth.  After  Lotharingia 
finally  became  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  homage  of  Flanders  was  due 
to  France,  no  doubt  that  the  homage  of  the  states 
which  had  formed  the  Lower  Lotharingia  was  due 
to  the  Empire.  The  frontier  towards  the  Upper 
Lotharingia  and  the  Burgundian  county  also  re- 
mained untouched.  The  Sa6ne  remained  a  boun- 
dary stream  long  after  the  Ehone  had  ceased  to 
be  one.  It  was  on  this  latter  river  that  the  great 
Burgundian  annexations  of  France  began,  annexa- 
tions which  gave  France  a  wholly  new  European 
position.^  The  acquisition  of  the  Dauphiny  of  Vien-  Effect  of 
nois  made  France  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Italy ;  jnindiait 

acquifd- 

the  acquisition  of  Provence  at  once  strengthened  this  ^odb  of 
last   position   and  more  than  doubled  her  Mediter-  ^*H. 

*^  ^  Dauphiny ; 

ranean  coast.     Add  to  this  that,  though  France  and  of  Pro- 

vence. 

the   Confederate   territory   did   not  as  yet  actually 
touch,  yet  the   Burgundian  wars   and  many  other 

>  See  above,  p.  271. 
▲  Ad 
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CHAP,     events  in   the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
' — r-^ — '  enabled  France  to  estabUsh  a  close  connexion  with 

Relations 

with  the  the  power  which  had  grown  up  north  of  Lake 
Leman.  France  had  thus  become  a  great  Mediter- 
ranean and  Alpine  power,  ready  to  threaten  Italy 
in  the  next  generation.  Later  acquisitions  withm 
the  old  border  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  had  a 

Annexa-     somcwhat  different  character.      Annexations  at  the 

tioDs  at  the  no  i  i  •      n      ti 

expense  of   cxpensc  01  Savoy,  even  when  geographically  Burgun- 

&AVOV  * 

'       dian,  were  annexations  at  the  cost  of  a  power  wliich 
was  beginning  to  be  Italian  rather  than  Burgundian. 
of  the         The  annexation  of  the   County  of  Burgundy  goes 
Burgiindy.   rather  with  the  Alsatian  annexations.     It  was  terri- 
tory won  at  the  cost  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  House 
of  Austria.     But  the  lands  between  the  Rhone,  the 
Alps,  and  the  sea,  had  not,  at  the  time  when  France 
first  began    to    threaten    them,    wholly    lost    their 
Middle  cha-  middle  character.     They  kept  it  at  least  negativelv. 

racier  of  .  .  G  J 

the  Bur-      Thcv  wcrc  lauds  which  were  neither  German,  French, 

^undian  "^ 

lands.         nor  Italian.  The  events  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

They         centuries  ruled  that  this  intermediate  region  should 

French.       bccomc  Frcuch.     And  none  of  the   acquisitions  of 

France  ever  helped  more  towards  the  real  growth 

of  her  power. 

It  was  while  the  later  stages  of  this  process  were 
going  on  that  the  French  kings  added  to  their  domi- 
nions the  Aquitanian  lands  on  one  side  and  the  Bur- 
gundian duchy  on  the  other.  The  acquisition  of 
Aquitaine  has,  besides  its  other  characters,  a  third 
aspect  which  closely  connects  it  with  the  annexations 
Effect  of     between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.    The  strife  between 

French  an-  * 

on^tie^^     Northern  and  Southern  Gaul,  between  the  tongue 
d\^^      of  oil  and  the  tongue  of  oc,  now  came  to  an  end. 
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Had  the  chief  power  in  Gaul  settled  somewhere  in  chap. 
Burgundy  or  Aquitaine,  the  tongue  of  oil  might  now  ^— . — ' 
pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oc.  Had  French 
dominion  in  Italy  begun  as  soon  and  lasted  as  per- 
manently as  French  dominion  in  Burgundy  and  Aqui- 
taine, the  tongue  of  si^  as  well  as  the  tongue  of  oc, 
might  now  pass  for  a  patois  of  the  tongue  of  oil. 
But  now  it  was  settled  that  French,  not  Provencal, 
was  to  be  the  ruling  speech  of  Gaul.  Those  lands  of 
the  Southern  speech  which  escaped  were  almost 
wholly  portions  of  the  dominions  of  other  powers. 
There  was  no  longer  any  separate  state  wholly  of 
that  speech,  except  the  little  principality  of  Orange. 
The  work  which  the  French  kings  had  now  ended 
amounted   to   little   short   of  the   extinction   of  an 

European  nation.     A  tongue,  once  of  at  least  equal  Extinction 

of  the  Pro- 
dignity  with  the  tongue  of  Paris  and  Tours,  has  sunk  venial 

,  Bpeeeh  and 

from  the  rank  of  a  national  language  to  the  rank  of  a  ^tion. 
provincial  dialect. 

The  next  great  conquests  of  France  were  made 
on  Italian  soil,  but  they  are  conquests  which  do  not  Italian 
greatly  concern  geography.     There  is  a  marked  dif-  of  France, 
ference  between  the  relations  of  France  towards  Italy 
and  her  relations  towards  Burgundy.     Down  to  the 
revolutionary  wars,  the  Itahan  relations  of  France  have 
comparatively  little  to  do  with  geography.     France 
has  constantly  interfered  in  Itahan  affairs  ;  she  has 
at  various  times  held  large  Italian  territories,  and 
brought  all  Italy  under  French  influence.   But  France 
has  never   permanently  kept  any  large  amount  of 
Italian  territory.     The  French  possession  of  Naples 
and  Milan  was  only  temporary.    And,  if  it  had  been 
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CHAP,     lasting,  the  possession  of  these  isolated  territories  by 
' — ^ — '  the  French  king  could  hardly  have  been  looked  on 

Not  strictly  .       ^  '^ 

extensiuna    as  an  extcnsion  of  the  actual  French  frontier.     Those 

of  France. 

lands  could  never  have  been  incorporated  with  France 
in  the  same  way  in  which  other  French  conquests 
had  been.  Their  retention  would  in  truth  have  given 
the  later  history  of  France  quite  a  different  character, 
a  character  more  like  that  which  actually  belonged 
to  Spain.  The  long  occupation  of  Savoyard  territory 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  ^  would,  if  it  had  lasted, 
have  been  a  real  extension  of  the  French  kingdom. 
But  down  to  our  own  day,  while  the  lands  won  by 
France  from  the  Burgundian  kingdom  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  French  territory,  the  lasting 
acquisitions  of  France  from  Italy  hardly  go  beyond  the 
island  of  Corsica  and  the  insignificant  district  of 
Mentone. 


Annexa-  The  great  annexations  of  France  at  the  expense 

expense  of  of  the  German  kingdom  and  the  lands  more  closely 
connected  with  it  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  first  great  advance  was  the  practical 
Annexft-  annexation  of  the  three  Lotharingian  bishoprics, 
Metz,Toui,  though  their  separation  from  the  Empire  was  not 
<*!»";  formally  acknowledged  till  the  Peace  of  Westfalia.  This 

kind  of  conquest  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  other  con- 
Effect  of  quests.  France  now  held  certain  patches  of  territory 
conquettfl.    which  lay  detached  from  one  another  and  from  the 


main  body  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  the  rounding  off 
of  the  frontier  was  not  the  next  step  taken  in  tliis 
direction.     The  cause  was  most  likely  the  close  con- 

1  See  above,  p.  293. 
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nexion  which   for   some  while   existed  between  the     chap. 

IX. 

ruling  houses  of  France  and  Lorraine.  ^ — ^ — ' 

Before   the   next    French    advance   on   German 
ground,  the  frontier  had  been  extended  in  other  direc- 
tions.    Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  acquisition  of 
the  Three  Bishoprics,  Calais  was  won   back  from  Recovery 
England — the  short  English  possession  of  Boulogne  i568; 

of  Btu- 

had  already  come  to  an  end.     The  first  year  of  the  iogne,i666. 
sixteenth  century  saw  the  surrender  of  Saluzzo^  in  Surrender 

of  SlluZZO' 

exchange  for  Bresse^  Bugey^  and  Gex.     Thirty  years  and  annex- 
later  came  the  renewed  occupation  of  Italian  territory  5'^*"®' 

...  Bugey,  ind 

at  Pineroh    and    other  points  in  Piedmont,  which  S«^-    ,. 

*-  '  Occupation 

lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,    i^^^^ 

The  next  great  advance  was  the  work  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  and  of  the  war  with  Spain  which  went  on 
for  eleven  years  longer.     Now  came  the  legal  cession  The  bu 
of  the  Bishoprics  and  tlie  further  acquisition  of  the  Barren- 
Alsatian  dominions  and  rights  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Em'- 
The  irregularities  of  the  frontier,  and  the  temptation 
to  round  off  its  angles,  were  increased  tenfold.  France  French  ac- 
received  another  and  larger  isolated  territory  lying  to  Jn  Eisaaa. 
the  east  both  of  her  earlier  conquests  and  of  the  in- 
dependent lands  which  surrounded  them.     A  part  of 
her  dominion,  itself  sprinkled  with  isolated  towns  and 
districts  which  did   not    belong    to   her   dominion, 
stretched  out  without  any  connexion  into  the  middle 
of  the  Empire.     The  duchy  of  Lorraine,  dotted  over 
by  the  French  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  lay 
between  the  old  French  land  of  Champagne  and  the 
new  French  land  of  Elsa^s  or  Alsace.     And  while 
France  was  allowed,  by  the  possession  of  Breisach,  to  Breisach. 
establish  herself  at  one  point  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  her  new  territory  on  the  left  bank  was 
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CHAP. 
IX. 


France 
reachciA  the 
Rhine. 


Annexfi- 
tion  of  Bar. 
1659. 


Bar  re- 

Ktorod. 

1(>H1. 


Annexa- 
tion of 
K<ta!«^illon. 
1669. 


Annexa- 
tion in  the 
Nethcr- 
landrt. 
1659. 


Iw)lated 

EdintA  held 
y  each 
pf»wer. 


broken  up  by  the  continued  independence  of  Strass-^ 
burg  and  the  other  Alsatian  towns  and  districts  which 
were  still  left  to  the  Empire.  Such  a  frontier  could 
hardly  be  lasting  ;  now  that  France  had  reached  and 
even  crossed  the  Ehine,  tlie  annexation  of  the  out- 
lying Imperial  lands  to  the  west  of  that  river  was  sure 
to  follow. 

But,  even  after  this  further  advance  into  the  heart 
of  Germany,  the  gap  was  not  filled  up  at  the  next 
stage  of  annexation.  At  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
France  obtained  the  scattered  lands  of  the  duchy  of 
Bar,  which  made  the  greater  part  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics  continuous  with  her  older  possessions. 
But  Bar  was  presently  restored,  and,  though  Lorraine 
was  constantly  occupied  by  French  armies,  it  was  not 
incorporated  with  France  for  another  century.  Up 
to  tliis  last  change  the  Three  Bishoprics  still  remained 
isolated  French  possessions  surrounded  by  lands  of 
the  Empire.  But  France  advanced  at  the  expense  of 
the  outlying  possessions  of  Spain,  lands  only  nominally 
Imperial,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanisli  lands  on  her  own 
southern  frontier.  At  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
Boussillon  finally  became  French.  No  Spanish  king- 
dom any  longer  stretched  north  of  the  great  natural 
barrier  of  the  peninsula.  The  same  Treaty  gave 
France  her  first  acquisitions  in  Flanders  and  Artois 
since  they  had  become  wholly  foreign  ground,  as  well 
as  her  first  acquisitions  from  Hainault^  LQgey  and 
Luxemburg^  lands  w^hich  had  never  owed  her  homage. 
Here  again  the  frontier  was  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
frontier  towards  Germany.  Isolated  points  like  Phi- 
lippeville  and  Marienburg  were  held  by  France  within 
Spanish  or  Imperial  territory,  and  isolated  points  like 
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Aire  and  aS^.  Omei'  were  still  held  by  Spain  in  what     ch.^p. 
had   now  become   French   territory.     The   furthest  ' — ■ — - 

,  Further  nn- 

French  advance  that  was  recognized  by  any  treaty  nexatiou*. 
was  made  by  the  earlier  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
when,  amongst  other  places,  Douay^  Toumay^  Lille^ 
Oudenarde^  and  Courtray  became  French.     By  the  ChnnjrM  at 
Peace  of  Nimwegen  the  French  frontier  again  fell  back  of  Nim- 

^  wetrcn. 

in   eastern  Flanders,  and  Courtray  and  Oudenarde  i<i'». 
were  restored  to  Spain.     But  in  the  districts  more  to 
the  south  France  again  advanced,  gaining  the  out- 
lying Spanish  towns  in  Artois,  Cambray  and  its  dis- 
trict, and   Valenciennes  in  Hainault.     The  Peace  of  leo;. 
Eyswick  left  the  frontier  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  the 
Peace  of  Nimwegen.     Finally,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Troatv  of 
and  the  Barrier  Treaty  left  France  in  possession  of  a  andBr!rrier 
considerable  part  of  Flanders,  and  of  much  land  which  1718-1715. 
had  been  Imperial.   The  Netherlands,  formerly  Spanish 
and  now  Austrian,  kept  a  frontier  protected  by  the 
barrier  towns  ofFwmes,  Ypres^  Menin^  Tournay^  Mons^ 
Charlevoix  Namur.     The  French  frontier  on  the  other 
side  had  its  series  of  baiTier  towns  stretching  from  TheBamcr 
St.  Orner  to  Charlemont  on  the  Maes.     The  arrange-    ^^'*'*' 
ments  then   made  have,  with  very  slight  changes, 
lasted  ever  since,  except  during  the  French  annexa- 
tion of  the  whole  Netherlands  during  the  revolutionary 
wars. 

The  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  also  a  time 
of  at  least  equal  advance  on  the  part  of  France  on 
her  more  strictly  German  frontier.  The  time  was  now 
come  for  serious  attempts  to  consolidate  the  scattered 
possessions  of  France  between  Champagne  and  the 
Bhine.  Franche-ComtSj  as  the  county  of  Burgimdy  Franche- 
was  now  more  commonly  called,  with  the  city  of  J^gg]**'^ 
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CHAP.     Besanqon^  was  twice  seized  by  Lewis,  and  the  second 
— ^^ — '  seizure  was   conJSrmed  by  the  peace  of  Nimwegen. 

Conquered     t^,  i-n  i  tt'i  •■r>» 

apain.  By  til  at  pcacc  also  France  kept  rretourg'im-Brei^9(fau 
Freiburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  A  number  of  small 
places  in  Elsass  were  annexed  after  the  peace  of  Nim- 
wegen by  the  process  known  as  Reunion,  At  last  in 
s<»izure  of  1681  Strosshurg  itself  was  seized  in  time  of  peace,  and 
1681.  *  its  possession  was  finally  secured  to  France  by  the 
Restoration  pcacc  of  Eyswick.     But  Frciburg  and  Breisach  were 

of  Freiburg  . 

andBiei-     rcstorcd,  and  Lorraine,  held  by  France,  though  not 

formally  ceded,  was  given  back  to  its  own  Duke.     The 

arrangements  of  Eyswick  were  again  confirmed  by 

Peace  of      tlic  pcacc  of  Eastadt.     In  the  same  year  the  princi- 

1714.  pahty  of  Orange  was  annexed  to  France,  leaving  the 

tioQ  of*"      Papal  possessions  of  Avignon  and  Venaissin  surrounded 

1714.^       by  French  territory,  the  last  relic  of  the  Burgundian 

uwreig*nof  Tcalm  bctwecn  the  Ehone  and  the  Alps.     France  had 

Fourteenth,  thus   obtained   a  good   physical   boundary   towards 

Spain  and  Italy,  and  a  boundary  clearly  marked  on 

the  map  towards  the  now  Austrian  Netherlands.     Her 

eastern  frontier  was  still  broken  in  upon  by  the  duchy 

of  Lorraine,  by  the  districts  in  Elsass  which  had  still 

escaped,  by  the  county  of  Montbeliard^  and  by  tlie 

detached  territories  of  the  commonwealth  of  Geneva, 

But  France  could  now  in  a  certain  part  of  her  territory 

call  the  Ehine  her  frontier.     It  was  an  easy  inference 

that  the  Ehine  ought  to  be  her  frontier  through  it5 

whole  course. 


The  next  reign,  that  of  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  in  a 
manner  completed  the  work  of  Henry  the  Second  and 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  gap  which  had  so  long 
yawned  between  Champagne  and  Elsass  was  now  filled 
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up.     France   obtained   a  reversionary  right   to  the     chap. 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  was  incorporated  thirty-one 


years  later.    The  lands  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  were  Arrange- 
no  longer  isolated.     Elsass,  which,  by  the  acquisition  wai". 
of  Franche-Comt^,  had   ceased  to  be  insular,  now  itsincor- 
ceased  to  be  even  peninsular.     Leaving  out  of  sight  a  iree!*^"' 
few  spots  of  Lnperial  soil  which  were  now  wholly 
surrounded   by    France,  the  French   territory  now 
stretched  as  a  solid  and  unbroken  mass   from  the 
Ocean  to  the  Ehine.     And  it  must  be  remembered  Thorough 

incorpora- 

that  all  the  lands  which  the  monarchy  of  Paris  had  tionof 

•^     .  ^  French 

gradually  brought  under  its  power  were  in  the  strict-  conquesta. 

est  sense  incorporated  with  the  kingdom.     There  were 

no  dependencies,  no  separate  kingdoms  or  duchies. 

The  geographical  continuity  of  the  French  territory  Effector 

enabled  France  really  to  incorporate  her  conquests  in  ST wn? 

a  way  in  which  Spain  and  Austria  never  could.     And  contrast 

the  process  was  further  helped  by  the  fact  that  each  and  a^^ 

tria. 

annexation  by  itself  was  small  compared  with  the 
general  bulk  of  the  French  monarchy.  Except  in  the 
case  of  the  fragment  of  Navarre  which  was  held  by  its 
Bourbon  king,  France  never  annexed  a  kingdom  or 
made  any  permanent  addition  to  the  royal  style  of  her 
kings. 

The  same  reign  saw  another  acquisition  altoge- 
ther unlike  the  rest  in  the  form  of  the  Italian  island  Parehaieof 
of  Corsica.     In  itself  the  incorporation  of  this  island  nea. 
with    the  French   kingdom  seems   as   unnatural  as 
Spanish  or  Austrian  dominion  in  Sicily  or  Sardinia. 
But  the  result  has  been  different.     Corsica  has  been  itaeffecti. 
far  more  thoroughly  incorporated  with  France  than 
such  outlying  possessions  commonly  are.     The  truth 
19  that  the  strong  continuity  of  the  continental  do- 
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CHAP. 
IX. 


Birth  of 
Buona- 
parte. 
1769. 


minions  of  France  made  the  incorporation  of  the 
island  easier.  There  were  no  traditions  or  precedents 
which  could  suggest  the  holding  of  it  as  a  dependency 
or  as  a  separate  state  in  any  form.  Corsica  again  was, 
in  the  end,  more  easily  attached  to  France,  because 
the  man  who  did  most  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
France  was  a  Frenchman  only  so  far  as  Corsicans  had 
become  Frenchmen.  Corsica  has  thus  become  French 
in  a  sense  in  which  Sardinia  and  Sicily  never  became 
Spanish,  partly  because  France  had  no  other  posses- 
sion of  the  kind,  partly  because  Napoleone  Buona- 
parte was  born  at  Ajaccio. 


Early 
French  oo- 
Ionization. 


French 
colonieB  in 
North 
America. 
1606. 


1540. 
1608. 

Acadia 
ceded  to 
England. 
1718. 


Canada  and 
Louisiana. 


§  3.  The  Colonial  Dominion  of  France. 

France,  Uke  all  the  European  powers  which  have 
an  oceanic  coast,  entered  early  on  the  field  of  coloni- 
zation and  distant  dominion.  At  one  time  indeed  it 
seemed  as  if  France  was  destined  to  become  the  chief 
European  power  both  in  India  and  in  North  America. 
French  attempts  at  colonization  in  the  latter  country 
began,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  Cape 
Breton  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  was 
reached  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Canada  began  a  generation  later,  and  French 
dominion  in  America  was  confirmed  by  the  foundation 
of  Quebec.  The  peninsula  of  Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia 
was  from  this  time  a  subject  of  dispute  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  till  it  was  finally  surrendered  by 
France  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  France  now  held  or 
claimed,  under  the  names  of  New  France^  or  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana^  a  vast  inland  region  stretching 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  the  eastern  coast  was  colo- 
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nized  by  other  powers.    At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth     chap. 


century  the  first  colonization  began  at  the  mouth  of  • — r — ' 
the  Mississippi ;   and  the  city  of  New   Orleans  was  tion  at  the 
founded  eighteen  years  later.     France  and  England  thcMisaw- 
thus  became  distinctly  rival  powers  in  America  as  i699. 
well  as  in  Europe.    The  English  settlers  were  pressing  rfTew"*^*^ 
westward  from  the  coast  to  the  Ocean.     The  French  ?7i7^'' 
strove  to  fix   the  Alleghany   range  as   the   eastern  ^"pj^^'yigi, 
boundary  of  English  advance.     In  every  European  J^ttie^S 
war  between  the  two  powers  the  American  colonies  shawofthe 

^  colonies  m 

played  an  important   part.      Canada    was    wrested  Europem 
from    France;    and    by   the    Treaty   of    Paris    all  Etikha 
the  French  possessions  north  of  the  present  United  Canada. 

1  /  o9. 

States  were  finally  surrendered  to  England,  except  a  i763. 
few  small  islands  kept  for  fishing  purposes.      The  xheMU- 
Mississippi  was  now  made  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  SoSliy. 
leaving  nothing  to  France  on  its  left  bank  except  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.     These  cessions  ruled  for  ever 
that  men  of  EngUsh  blood,  whether  remaining  subjects 
of  the  mother-country  or  forming  independent  states, 
should  be  the  dominant  power  in  the  North  American 
continent. 

Among  the  West  India  islands,  France  in  the  seven-  The  west 
teenth  century  colonized  several  of  the  Antilles,  some  umdl"" 
of  which  were  afterwards  lost  to  England.     Later  in 
the  century  she  acquired  part  of  the  great  island  st.  Do- 
called    variously   Ilispaniola,   Saint    Domingo,    and  is^t. 
Hayti.     On  the   coast   of    South   America  lay   the  French 
French  settlements  in  Guiana,  with  Cayenne  as  their  1624. 
capital.     Tliis  colony  grew  into  more  importance  after  Cayenne, 
the  war  of  Canada. 

Nearly  the  same  course  of  things  took  place  in  the  The  French 
eastern  world  as  in  the  western.     La  Lidia  neither  "* 
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CHAP.    English   nor  French  colonized   in   any  strict   sense. 

' — '  But  commercial  settlements  grew  into  dominion,  or 

what  seemed  likely  to  become  dominion ;  and  in  India, 
as  in  Anj^ca,  the  temporary  greatness  of  France  came 
before  the  more  lasting  greatness  of  England.     The 

1664.  French  East  India  Company  began  later  than  the  Eng- 

lish ;  but  its  steps  towards  dominion  were  for  a  long 
time  faster.     Before  this  the  French  had  occupied  the 

Bourbon.     Isle  of  BourboTi^  an  important  point  on  the  road  to  India. 

Factory      The  first  French  factory  on  the  mainland  was  at  Surat. 

i66«.  During  the  later  years  of  the  century  various  attempts 

at  settlement  were  made ;  but  no  important  or  lasting 

pondi-        acquisition  was  made,  except  that  of  Pondichen^.  This 

1672/  has  ever  since  remained  a  French  possession,  often  lost 
in  the  course  of  warfare,  but  always  restored  at  the  next 

chtnd^nia-  peacc.     A  little  later  France  obtained  Chandemaqore 

gore.  1676.     ^  .  •^ 

in  Bengal.    In  the  next  century  the  island  of  Mauritius^ 

abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  became  a  French  colony 

We  of        under  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  France.     Under  La- 
France.  .  •     1  i» 
1720.          bourdonnais  and  Dupleix  France  gained  for  a  moment 

Taking  of    a  real  Indian  dominion.     Madras  was  taken,  and  a 

1746.™**      large  territory  was  obtained  on  the  eastern  coast  of 

India  in  the  Carnatic  and  the  Circars.     But  all  hope 

Restored,     of  French  supremacy  in  India  came  to  an  end  in  the 

Eflfecteof     later  years  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.     France  was 

ofParia.      confincd  to  a  few  points  which  have  not  seriously 


1768. 


tlireatened  the  eastern  dominion  of  England. 


§  4.  Acquisitions  of  France  during  the  Revolutionary 

Wars, 

Thus  the  French  monarchy  grew  from  the  original 
Parisian  duchy  into  a  kingdom  which  spread  north, 
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south,  east,  and  west,  taking  in,  with  very  small  ex-     chap. 
ceptions,  all   the  fiefs  of   the  West-Frankish  kings,  "      '     ' 
to<?ether  wHth  much  which  had  belonj^ed  to  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  Empire.      With  the  great  French  ^^2^^*"the 
Eevolution  began  a  series  of  acquisitions  of  territory  ^^^aly 
on  the  part  of  Prance  which  are  altogether  unparal-  ^^*^ 
leled.     First  of  all,  there  were  those  small  annexa-  2L!^"of 
tions  of  territory  surrounded  or  nearly  so  by  French  *^^**' 
territory,  whose  annexation  was  necessary  if  French 
territory  was  to  be  continuous.     Such  were  Avignon,  Avignon. 
Venaissin,  the  county  of  Montbeliard^  the  few  points 
in  Elsass  which  had  escaped  the  reunions^  with  the 
Confederate  city  of  Miihlhrnisen,     Avignon  and  Ve-  Muh.hau- 
naissin,  and  the  surviving  Alsatian  fragments,  were  an- 
nexed to  France  before  the  time  of  warfare  and  conquest 
had  begun.    Muhlhausen,  as  Confederate  ground,  was 
respected  as  long  as  Confederate  ground  was  respected. 
Montbeliard  had  been  annexed  already.     And  with  i796. 
tliese  we  might  be  inclined  to  place  the  annexations  of 
Geneva  and  of  the  Bishopric  of  Basely  lands  which  lay  Geneva  and 
hardly  less  temptingly  when  the  work  of  annexation  w.^ 
had  once  begun.     And  beyond  these  roundings  off  of 
the  home  estate  lay  a  zone  of  territory  which  might  Second 

.  w)ne; 

easily  be  looked  upon  as  being  French  soil  wrongfully  tr^iiUons 
lost.   When  the  Western  Francia  had  made  such  cnreat  !*>«  ^}^^^^ 

®  frontier. 

strides  towards  the  dimensions  of  the  Gaul  of  Caesar, 
the  inference  was  easily  made  that  it  ought  to  take  in 
all  that  the  Gaul  of  Caesar  had  taken  in.  The  con- 
quest and  incorporation  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
of  all  Germany  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  of 
Savoy  and  Nizza,  thus  became  a  matter  of  course. 
That  the  Gaul  of  Caesar  was  not  fully  completed  by  the  Buona- 
full  incorporation  of  Switzerland,  seems  to  have  been  ing toward* 
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CHAP. 
IX. 

Switzer- 
land. 


Piedmonti 


Dirtinction 
lM?twetn 
con  quests 
under  the 
Republic 
a*!d  under 
the  *  Em- 
pire.* 


Example  of 
Corsica. 


(Character 
of  Buona- 
parte's 
conquests. 


Dependent 
And  inoor- 
rated 


porat< 
lands. 


owing  to  a  personal  tenderness  for  the  Confederation 
on  the  part  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  never  in- 
corporated with  his  dominions  any  part  of  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  Thirteen  Cantons.      Othei'wise,  France 
under  the  Consulate  might  pass  for  a  revival  of  the 
Transalpine  Gaul  of  Eoman  geography.     And  there 
were  other  lands  beyond  the  borders  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  which  had  formed  part  of  Gaul  in  the  earlier 
sense  of  the  name,  and  whose  annexation,  when  annex- 
ation had  once  begun,  was  hardly  more  wonderful 
tlian  that  of  the  lands  within  the  Ehine  and  the  Alps. 
The  incorporation  of  Piedmont  and  Genoa  was  not 
wonderful  after  the  incorporation  of  Savoy.    In  short, 
the  annexations  of  repubhcan  France  are  at  least  in- 
teUigible.   They  have  a  meaning ;  we  can  follow  their 
purpose  and  object.     They  stand  distinct  from  the 
wuld  schemes  of  universal  conquest  which  mark  tlie 
period  of  the  *  Empire.' 

Still  the  example  of  such  schemes  was  given  during 
tlie  days  of  the  old  monarchy.  There  was  nothing  to 
suggest  a  French  annexation  of  Corsica,  any  more  tlian 
a  French  annexation  of  Cerigo.  Both  were  works  of  ex- 
actly the  same  kind,  works  quite  different  from  incorpo- 
rating isolated  scraps  of  Elsass  or  of  the  old  Burgundy, 
from  rounding  off  the  frontier  by  Montbeliard,  or  even 
from  advancing  to  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Ehine.  The 
shiftings  of  the  map  whicli  took  place  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  first  French  Empire,  the  divisions  and  the 
unions,  the  different  relations  of  the  conquered  states, 
seem  like  several  centuries  of  the  onward  march  of 
the  old  Eoman  commonwealth  crowded  into  a  single 
day.  In  both  cases  we  mark  the  distinction  between 
lands  which  are  merely  dependent  and  lands  which  are 
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fully  incorporated.     And  in  both  cases  the  dependent     chap. 


relation  is  commonly  a  step  towards  full  incorporation.  ^-  »  -"' 
All  past  history  and  tradition,  all  national  feeUngs,  all 
distinctions  of  race  and  language,  were  despised  m 
building  up  the  vast  fabric  of  French  dominion.  Such 
a  power  was  sure  to  break  in  pieces,  even  without 
any  foreign  attack,  before  its  parts  could  possibly  have 
been  fused  together.  As  it  was,  Buonaparte  never 
professed  to  incorporate  either  Spain  or  the  whole  of 
Italy  and  Germany  with  his  Empire.  He  was  satis- 
fied witli  leaving  large  parts,  either  in  the  formally 
dependent  relation,  in  the  hands  of  puppet  princes, 
or  even  in  the  hands  of  powers  which  he  deemed 
too  much  weakened  for  further  resistance.     A  large  Buont- 

^      parte'8 

part  of  Germany  was  incorporated  with  France ;  an-  ^^^^^^ 
other  large   part  was  under  French   protection   or  ™*"y» 
dependence ;  but  a  large  part  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  native  princes  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Much  of  Italy  was  incorporated,  and  the  rest  was  ofitaiy. 
held,  partly  by  the  conqueror  himself  under  another 
title,  partly  by  a  prince  of  his  own  house.     This  last  Divinion  of 
was  the  case  with  Spain.     Till  the  final  breadi  with  ^e*** 

^  ^  France  and 

Russia,  the  idea  of  Buonaparte's  dominion  seems  to  Rn****- 
have  been  tliat  of  a  twofold  division  of  Europe  between 
Kussia  and  himself,  a  kind  of  revival  on  a  vaster 
scale  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires.  The 
western  potentate  was  careful  to  keep  everywhere  ai 
dominant  influence  within  his  own  world  ;  but  whether 
the  territory  should  be  incorporated,  made  dependent, 
or  granted  out  to  his  kinsfolk  and  favourites,  depended 
in  each  case  on  the  conqueror's  will. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe,  as  it  stood  at  the  snnpe  in 
beginning  of  1811,  will  show  how  nearly  this  scheme 

VOL.   I.  B  B 
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cH\p.     was  carried  out.     The  kernel  of  the  French  Empire 

IX.  .  .      .  * 

^— • — ^  was  Prance  as  it  stood  at  the  besrinninsr  of  the  Ee vo- 


lution, together  with  those  conquests  of  the  RepubUc 
which  gave  it  the  Khine  frontier  from  Basel  to  Nim- 
wegen.     Beyond  these  limits,  the  former  United  Pro- 
vinces, with  the  whole  oceanic  coast  of  Germany  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  and  the  cities  of  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
and  Lubeck,  were  incorporated  with  France.     France 
now  stretched  to  the  Baltic,  and,  as  Holstein  was  now 
incorporated  with  Denmark,  France  and  Denmark  had 
a  common  frontier.     The  Confederation  of  the  Bhine 
was  a  protected  state,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and 
the  self-styled  *  Empire '  of  Austria  could  practically 
liardly  claim  a  higher  place.    Of  the  former  Austrian 
possessions,  those  parts  which  had  passed  to  Bavaria 
and  to    the   kingdom  of  Italy  stood  in  the   depen- 
dent relation ;  the  so-called  Ulyrian  provinces  were 
actually  incorporated   with   France.      So   were  the 
Ionian  islands  yet  further  on.     Thus  the  new  France, 
while  at  one  end  it  marched  upon  the  Dane,  at  the 
other  end  marched  upon  the  Turk.     In  Italy,  the 
whole  western  side  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  with  Eome 
itself,  was  incorporated  with  France.     North-eastern 
Italy  formed  a  separate  kingdom  held  by  the  ruler  of 
France.    Naples,  like  Spain,  was  a  dependent  kingdom. 
In    northern   Europe,    Denmark  and    Sweden,   hke 
Prussia  and  Austria,  could  practically  claim  no  higher 
place.     And  the  new  duchy  of  Warsaw  and  the  new 
republic  of  Danzig  carried  French  influence  beyond 
the  ancient  borders  of  Germany. 
Armnge-  Sucli  was  thc  extent  of  the  French  dominion  when 

iilw-1816.    tlie  power  of  Buonaparte  was  at  its  highest.    At  his  fall 
all  tlie  great  and  distant  conquests  were  given  up.   But 
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those  annexations  which  were  necessary  for  the  com-     chap. 
pletion  of  France  as  she  then  stood  were  respected.   ^ — r^ — - 

^  .  /  The  first 

The  new  Germanic  body  took  back  Koln,  Trier,  and  «!»«  of  an- 

*'  ^  nezations 

Mainz,  Worms  and  Speyer,  but  not  Montbeliard  or  stained  by 
any  part  of  Elsass.  The  new  Swiss  body  received  the  J^^J^ 
Bishopric  of  Basel,  Neufch&tel,  Geneva,  and  Wallis. 
Savoy  and  Nizza  went  back  to  their  own  prince.  But  Boundary 
here  a  different  frontier  was  drawn  after  the  first  and 
the  second  fall  of  Buonaparte.  The  earlier  arrange- 
ment left  Chamb^ry  to  France.  The  Pope  again  re- 
ceived Rome  and  his  Italian  dominions,  but  not  his 
outlying  Burgundian  possession,  the  city  of  Avignon 
and  county  of  Venaissin.  The  frontier  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  traced  at  slightly 
different  points  by  the  two  arrangements,  differed  in 
either  case  but  little  from  the  frontier  of  the  Barrier 
Treaty.  In  short  the  France  of  the  restored  Bourbons 
was  the  France  of  the  elder  Bourbons,  enlarged  by 
those  small  isolated  scraps  of  foreign  soil  which  were 
needed  to  make  it  continuous. 

The  geographical  results  of  the  rule  of  the  second 
Buonaparte  consist  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
which  began  under  Philip  the  Fair,  balanced  by  the 
utter  undoing  of  the  work  of  Richelieu,  the  partial 
undoing  of  the  work  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth.  Savoy^  Nizza,  and  Mentone  were  Annexa- 
added ;  but  Germany  recovered  nearly  all  Elsass  and  s-voy  and 

.        "^  .  "^       .  Nlzza.1860. 

a  part  of  Lorraine.     The  Rhme  now  neither  crosses  low»  of 
nor  waters  a  single  rood  of  French  ground.     As  it  was  LonSne*! 

1871 

in  the  first  beginnings  of  Northern  European  history, 
so  it  is  now ;  Germany  hes  on  both  sides  of  the  German 
river. 
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CHAP.  The  time  of  the  greatest  power  of  France  in  Eiurope 

' — r^ — '  was  by  no  means  equally  favourable  to  her  advance  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.     The  greatest  West  India 
indepen-     colony  of  Francc,  Saint  Domingo,  now  known  as  Hayti^ 
Hayti,i8oi.  bccame  an  independent  negro  state  whose  chiefs  imi- 
tated home  example  by  taking  the  title  of  Emperor. 
About  the   same  time  the   last  remnant  of  French 
dominion  on  the  North  American  continent  was  vo- 
Lonifdana    luutaxily  giveu  up.     Louisiana,  ceded  to  Spain  by  the 
Spain,        Peace  of  Paris  and  recovered  under  the  Consulate,  was 

1768; 

recovered,    sold  to  the  United  States.     All  the  smaller  French 

1800 ; 

•old  to  West  India  islands  were  conquered  by  England  ;  but 
fso^**  all  were  restored  at  the  peace,  except  Tobago  and  Saint 
Mauritins    Lucia.     The  isles  oi  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  were  also 

kept  by  -i    -r* 

EneiMid.  taken  by  England,  and  Bourbon  alone  was  restored  at 
cherry  loet   the  Pcacc.     lu  India  Pondicherry  was  twice  taken  and 

and  re- 

•tored.        twice  rcstorcd. 

But  since  France  was  thus  wholly  beaten  back 

from  her  great  schemes  of  dominion  in  distant  parts 

French  con-  of  the  world,  shc  has  led  the  way  in  a  kind  of  con- 
quest of  ... 

mo^**      quest  and  colonization  which  has  no  exact  parallel  in 

tine^^issT    modern  times.     On  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  she 

first  annexed  Algeria  fifty  years  back,  and  she  has,  as 

one  of  the  latest  facts  in  historical  geography,  obtained 

Tunia.        an  influence  in  Tunis  which  it  is  hard  to  distinffuish 

J88I 

from  annexation.  These  French  conquests  in  Africa 
are  something  different  aUke  from  political  conquests 
in  Europe  and  from  isolated  conquests  in  distant  parts 
of  tlie  world.  It  is  conquest,  not  actually  in  Europe, 
but  in  a  land  on  the  shores  of  tlie  great  European  sea, 
in  a  land  which  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Constan 
Character    tiuc,  Justinian,  and  HeracUus.     It  is  the  winning  back 

of  African      t>  t  ^  i»ijii*i 

conqaeata.    from  Islaiu  ot  a  land  which  once  was  part  of  Latin- 
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speaking  Christendom,  a  conquest  which,  except  in  the  chap. 
necessary  points  of  difference  between  continental  and  ^ 
insular  conquests,  may  be  best  paralleled  with  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  of  Sicily.  Sicily,  as  an  island,  could  be 
wholly  recovered  for  Europe  and  Christendom;  but 
the  African  settlements  of  France  can  never  be  more 
than  a  mere  fringe  of  Europe  and  its  civilization  on 
the  edge  of  the  barbaric  continent.  It  is  strictly  the 
first  colony  of  the  kind.  Portugal,  Spain,  England, 
had  occupied  this  or  that  point  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa ;  France  was  the  first  European  power  to 
spread  her  dominion  over  a  long  range  of  the  southern 
Mediterranean  shore,  a  land  which  in  some  sort 
answers  alike  to  India  and  to  Australia,  but  which 
lies  within  two  days'  sail  of  her  own  coast. 

We  have  thus  finished  our  survey  of  the  states 
which  were  formed  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  later 
Western  Empire.  Our  examination  of  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  will  come  at  a  later  stage,  as  neither 
the  Spanish,  the  Scandinavian,  nor  the  British  king- 
doms rose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Empire  of 
Charles  the  Great.  In  our  next  Chapter  we  must 
trace  the  historical  geography  of  the  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Eastern  Bome,  a  survey  which  will  lead 
us  to  the  most  stirring  events  and  to  the  latest  geo- 
graphical changes  of  our  own  day. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE   EASTERN   EMPIRE. 


CHAP.    The  geographical,  like  the  political,  history  of  the 
-'  Eastern  Empire  is  wholly  unUke  that  of  the  Westeni. 


Contr«8t 


between  the  The    Westcm    Empire,  in  the    strictest   sense,  fell 

and  West-    asundcr.     Some  of  its  parts  fell  away  formally,  others 

pires.         practically.     The  tie  that  held  the  rest  snapped  at  the 

wwtem      first  touch  of  a  vigorous  invader.     But  that  invader 

topi^     was  an  European  power  whose  territories  had  once 

formed  part  of  the  Empire  itself     From  the  invasions 

of  nations  beyond  the  European  pale  the  Western 

Empire,  as  such,  suffered  but  little.     The  Western 

Empire  again,  long  before  its  fall,  had  become,  so  far 

as  it  was  a  power  at  all,  a  national  power,  the  Roman 

Poaition      Empire  of  the  German  nation.     Its  fall  was  the  half 

Western      voluutarv  parting  asunder  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of  an 

Eiuperora;  j  r  o 

Empire.  The  Western  Emperors  again  had,  as  Em- 
perors, practically  ceased  to  be  territorial  princes. 
No  lands  of  any  account  directly  obeyed  the  Emperor, 
as  such,  as  their  immediate  sovereign.  When  the 
Empire  fell,  the  Emperor  withdrew  to  his  hereditary 
states,  taking  the  Imperial  title  with  him.  In  the 
Eastern  Empire  all  is  different.  It  did  to  some  extent 
fall  asunder  from  within,  but  its  overthrow  was  mainly 
owing  to  its  being  broken  in  pieces  from  without, 
ofthe  But,  throughout  its  history,  the  Emperor  remained 
the  immediate  sovereign  of  all  that  still  clave  to  the 
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Empire,  and,  when  the  Empire  fell,  the  Emperor  fell    chap. 


with  it.     The  overthrow  of  the  Empire  was  mainly  • — r^— ' 

.  TheEast- 

owinff  to  foreign  invasion  in  the  strictest  sense.     It  em  Em- 

^  ^  ,  .      .  pirefeU 

was  weakened   and   dismembered  by  the   Chi-istian  m&mw 
powers  of  Europe,  and  at  last  swallowed  up  by  the  f^'**^ 
barbarians  of  Asia.     At  the  same  time  the  tendency  Tendencies 
to  break  in  pieces  after  the  Western  fashion  did  exist  tion. 
and  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.     But  it  existed 
only  in  particular  parts  and  under  special  conditions. 
It  is  found  mainly  in  possessions  of  the  Empire  which 
had  become  isolated,  in  lands  which  had  been  lost 
and  won  again,  and  in  lands  which  came  under  the 
injfluence  of  Western  ideas.     The  importance  of  these 
tendencies  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  three  powers 
which  had  been  cut  off  in  various  ways  from  the  body 
of  the  Empire,  Bulgaria,  Venice,  and  Sicily,  became 
three  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies.     But  the  actual 
destruction  of  the  Empire  came  from  those  barbarian 
attacks  from  which  the  West  suffered  but  httle. 

Speaking  generally  then,  the  Western  Empire  fell 
asunder  from  within ;  the  Eastern  Empire  was  broken 
in  pieces  from  without.     Of  the  many  causes  of  this 
difference,  perhaps  only  one  concerns  geography.     At  cio^r  cou- 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  the  Western  the  East 
Empire  was  really  only  another  name  for  the  domi-  Roman 

^  .1  politii-al 

nions  of  the  King  of  the  Franks,  whether  within  or  tradiuona. 
without  the  elder  Empire.     The  Eastern  Empire,  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  the  political  tradition  of  the 
elder  Empire  unbroken.     No  common  geographical  Dwuwof 
or  national  name  took  in  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  "jj^^"^. 
of  the  West  and  their  inhabitants.     But  all  the  in-  Jf^Jl^"*":^ 

tion  in  tDO- 

habitants  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  down  to  the  end,  *'*"^ 
knew  themselves  by  no  national  name  but  that  of 
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CHAP.     Romans^  and  the  land  gradually  received  the  geo- 
' — r^ — '  graphical  name  of  Romania.    But  the  Western  Em- 
pire was  not  called  Romania^  nor  were  its  people  called 
Romans.    The  only  Romania  in  the  West,  the  Italian 
land  so  called,  took  its  name  from  its  long  adhesion 
to  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Importance        In  the  East  again  differences  of  race  are  far  more 
tinctiona  of  important  than  they  ever  were  in  the  West.     In  the 

race  m  the  ■*^  •' 

Ewt.  West  nations  have  been  formed  by  a  certain  com- 
mingling of  elements ;  in  the  East  the  elements  remain 
apart.  All  the  nations  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula, 
wliether  older  than  the  Roman  conquest  or  settlers  of 
later  times,  are  there  still  as  distinct  nations. 

The  First  among  them  come  three  nations  whose  settle- 

uationa.  mcut  lu  the  pemnsula  is  older  than  the  Boman  con- 
quest. One  of  these  has  kept  its  name  and  its  lan- 
guage. One  has  kept  its  language,  but  has  taken  up 
its  name  afresh  only  in  modern  times.  The  third  has 
for  ages  lost  both  its  name  and  its  language.  The 
most  unchanged  people  in  the  peninsula  must  be  the 

AibanUns.  Albanians^  called  by  themselves  Skipetar,  the  repre- 

Greeke.  scutativcs  of  the  old  Ulyriaus.  Next  come  the  Greeks, 
who  have  always  kept  their  language,  but  whose  name 
of  Hellenes  went  out  of  ordinary  use  till  its  revival  in 

viachs.  modern  times.  Tjastly  there  are  the  Vlachs^  repre- 
senting those  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  Moesia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  who,  like  the  Western  nations, 
exchanged  their  own  speech  for  Latin.  They  must 
mainly  represent  the  Thracian  race  in  its  widest  sense. 

UMofthe    Both  Greeks  and  Vlachs  kept  on  the  Roman  name  in 

Roman 

name.  different  forms,  and  the  Vlachs,  the  Roumans  of  our 
own  day,  keep  it  still.  Of  the  invading  races,  the 
Goths  passed  through  the  Empire  without  making 
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any  lasting  settlements  in  it.     The  last  Aryan  settlers,    chap. 


setting  aside  mere  colonists  in  later  times,  were  the  ^ — ^ — - 

Slaves,     Then   came  the  Turanian  settlers,  Finnish,  eetticM. 

Turkish,  or  any  other.     Of  these  the  first  wave,  the  Turanian 

Bulgarians^  were  presently  assimilated  by  the  Slaves, 

and  the  Bulgarian  power  must  be  looked  at  historically 

as  Slavonic.     Then  come  Avars,  C3iazars.  Magyars,  Townian 

neighbours. 

Patzinaks,  Cumans,  all  settling  on  or  near  the  borders 
of  the  Empire.  Of  these  the  Magyars  alone  grew  into  The 
a  lasting  European  state,  and  alone  established  a 
lasting  power  over  lands  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  Empire.  All  these  invaders  came  by  the  way  of 
the  lands  north  of  the  Euxine.  Lastly,  there  are  the 
non-Aryan  invaders  who  came  by  way  of  Asia  Minor 
or  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.     The  Semitic  Saracens,  The 

Saraoena. 

after  their  first  conquests  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa, 
made  no  lasting  encroachments.  They  occupied  for  a 
while  several  of  the  great  islands ;  but  on  the  main- 
land of  the  Empire,  European  and  Asiatic,  they  were 
mere  plunderers.  In  their  wake  came  the  most  The 
terrible  enemies  of  all,  the  Turks,  first  the  Seliuk,  ottoman 

'  .         '  ^  Turks. 

then  the  Ottoman.  Ethnologically  they  must  be 
grouped  with  the  nations  which  came  in  by  the  north 
of  the  Euxine.  Historically,  as  Mahometans,  coming 
in  by  the  southern  road,  they  rank  with  the  Saracens, 
and  they  did  the  work  which  the  Saracens  tried  to  do. 
Most  of  these  invading  races  have  passed  away  from 
history;  three  still  remain  in  three  different  stages. 
The  Bulgarian  is  lost  among  the  Aryan  people  who 
have  taken  his  name.  The  Magyar  abides,  keeping  com- 
his  non- Aryan  language,  but  adopted  into  the  Euro-  Bulgarians, 
pean  commonwealth  by  his  acceptance  of  Christianity.  J^^P'**^ 
The  Ottoman  Turk  still  abides  on  European  soil,  un-^ 


mans. 
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changed  because  Mahometan,  still  an  alien  alike  to 
the  creed  and  to  the  tongues  of  Europe. 

Among  all  these  nations  one  holds  a  special  place 
in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  loss  of  tlie 
Oriental  and  Latin  provinces  of  the  Empire  brought 
into  practical  working,  though  not  into  any  formal 
notice,  the  fact  that,  as  the  Western  Empire  was  fast 
becoming  German,  so  the  Eastern  Empire  was  fast 
becoming  Greek.  To  a  state  which  had  both  a  Eoman 
and  a  Greek  side  the  loss  of  provinces  which  were 
neither  Eoman  nor  Greek  was  not  a  loss  but  a  source 
of  strength.  And  if  the  loss  of  the  Latin  provinces 
was  not  a  source  of  strength,  it  at  least  did  much  to 
bring  the  Greek  element  in  the  Empire  into  predomi- 
nance. Meanwhile,  within  the  lands  which  were  left 
to  the  Empire,  first  the  Latin  language,  and  then 
Eoman  ideas  and  traditions  generally,  gradually  died 
out.  Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Empire  was  far  more  Greek  than  anything  else. 
Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  had  become 
nearly  coextensive  with  the  modern  Greek  nation, 
as  defined  by  the  combined  use  of  the  Greek  language 
and  profession  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  The  name 
Roman^  in  its  Greek  form,  was  coming  to  mean  Greek. 
And,  about  the  same  time,  the  other  primitive  nations 
of  the  peninsula,  hitherto  merged  in  the  common  mass 
of  Eoman  subjects,  began  to  show  themselves  more 
distinctly  alongside  of  the  Greeks.  We  now  first  hear 
of  Albanians  and  Vlaehs  by  those  names,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  nations  which  have  thus  come  again 
to  light  increases  as  we  go  on.  Then  the  Greek 
remnant  of  the  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
great  Latin  invasion,  and,  instead  of  a  single  power» 
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Roman  or  Greek,  we  see  a  crowd  of  separate  states,     chap, 
Greek  and  Frank.     The  reunion  of  some  of  these   "^ 


The  re- 
fragments  formed  the  revived  Empire  of  the  Palaio-  ▼*▼«?  By- 

^  *■  zaiitme 

logoi.     But  at  no  moment  since  the  twelfth  century  Empire, 
has  the  whole  Greek  nation  been  united  under  a  single 
power,  native  or  foreign.     And  from  the  Ottoman 
conquest  of  Trebizond  to  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  nation  i46i-i82i. 
was  under  foreign  masters.^ 

We  have  now  first  to  trace  out  the  steps  by  which 
the  Empire  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  then  to  trace  out 
severally  the  geographical  history  of  the  states  which 
rose  out  of  its  fragments.  And  with  these  last  we  may 
class  certain  powers  which  do  not  strictly  come  under 
that  definition,  but  which  come  within  the  same  geo- 
graphical range  and  which  absorbed  parts  of  the  Im- 
perial territory.  Beginning  in  the  West,  the  territory 
which  the  Empire  at  the  final  separation  stiU  held 
west  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  gradually  lost  through  the 
attacks,  first  of  the  Saracens,  then  of  the  Normans. 
These  lands  grew  into  the  kingdom  of  Sicily^  which  Sidiy. 
has  its  proper  place  here  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
Eastern  Empire.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  Venice  gradually  detached  itself  from  the  Venice. 
Empire,  to  become  foremost  in  its  partition :  here 
then  comes  the  place  of  Venice  as  a  maritime  power. 
Then  come  the  powers  which  arose  on  the  north  and  suvonio 
north-west  of  the  Empire,  powers  chiefly  Slavonic, 
reckoning  as  Slavonic  the  great  Bulgarian  kingdom.  Bulgaria. 
Here  too  will  come  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  which,  Hungary.- 

*  Unless  we  except  the  momentary  existence  of  the  first  Sept- 
insular  BepuUiCy  to  be  qx)ken  of  below. 
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CHAP,     as  a  non-Aryan  power  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  has 
' — • — '  much  both  of  likeness  and  of  contrast  with  Bulgaria. 
The  kingdom  of  Hungary  itself  lay  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Empire,  but  a  large  part  of  its  dependent  terri- 
tory had   been  Imperial  soil.     Here  also  we  must 
speak  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  the  new  de- 
Aibaniana.   vclopement  of  the  Albanian  and  Eouman  races,  and  of 
the  states,  Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose  just  before 
Asiatic       and  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  Conquest.     Then  there 

powers. 

are  the  powers,  both  Christian  and  Mahometan,  which 
arose  within  the  Imperial  dominions  in  Asia.  Here 
we  have  to  speak  aUke  of  the  states  founded  by  the 
Crusaders  and  of  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
Lastly,  we  come  to  the  work  of  our  own  days,  to  the 
new  European  states  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  deliverance  of  old  Imperial  lands  from  Ottoman 
bondage. 

We  will  therefore  first   trace   the  geographical 

800-1204.  changes  in  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  itself  down  to 
the  Latin  Conquest.     The  Latin  Empire  of  Romania^ 

1204-1468.  the  Greek  Empire  of  Nikaia,  the  revived  Greek  Em- 
pire of  Constantinople,  will  follow,  as  continuing,  at 
least  geographically,  the  true  Eastern  Eoman  Empire. 
Then  wilJ  come  the  powers  which  have  fallen  off  from 
the  Empire  or  grown  up  within  the  Empire,  from 
Sicily  to  free  Bulgaria.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  mark,  either  chronologi- 
cally or  on  the  map,  when  this  or  that  territory  was 
finally  lost  to  the  Empire.     This  is  true  both  on  the 

Distinction  Slavouic  border  and  also  in  southern  Italy.     On  the 

between  ... 

^^settL   f*^^™^^  above  all  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  between 

»«»*•        conquest  at  the  cost  of  the  Empire  and  settlement 

within  the  Empire.   In  either  case  the  frontier  within 
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which  the  Emperors  exercised  direct  authority  was    chap. 


always  falling  back  and  advancing  again.  Beyond  this  ^ 
there  was  a  zone  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  under 
the  Emperor's  direct  rule,  but  in  which  his  overlord- 
ship  was  more  or  less  fully  acknowledged,  according 
to  the  relative  strength  of  the  Empire  and  of  its  real 
or  nominal  vassals. 

§  1,  Changes  in  the  Frontier  of  the  Empire. 

In  tracing  the  fluctuations  of  the  frontier  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, we  are  struck  by  the  wonderful  power  of  revival  Power  of 
and  reconquest  which  is  shown  throughout  the  whole  th«  Empire, 
history.     Except  the  lands  which  were  won  by  the 
first  Saracens,  hardly  a  province  was  finally  lost  till  it 
had  been  once  or  twice  won  back.     No  one  could 
have  dreamed  that  the  Empire  of  the  seventh  century, 
cut  short  by  the  Slavonic  settlements  to  a  mere  fringe 
on  its  European  coasts,  could  ever  have  become  the 
Empire  of  the  eleventh  century,  holding  a  solid  mass 
of  territory  from  Tainaros  to  the  Danube.   But  before 
this  great  revival,  the  borders  of  the  Empire  had  both 
adyanced  and  fallen  back  in  the  further  West.    At  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  the  New  Eome 
still  held  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  a  small  part  of  southern 
Italy.     The  heel  and  the  toe  of  the  boot  still  formed  Swdinit, 
the  themes  of  Lombardy  ^  and  Calabria,  in  the  Byzan-  Southern 
tine  sense  of  those  nkmes.    Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalji, 
were  outlying  Italian  cities  of  the  Empire;  so  was 

'  The  longer  foim  Koyyipof&la  clave  to  this  theme,  while  the 
Greeks  learned  to  apply  the  contracted  form  XafiwapSoC  to  the 
Lomhards  of  Northern  Italy. 
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Venice^  which  can  hardly  be  called  an  Italian  city. 
In  the  course  of  the  ninth  century  the  power  of  the 
Empire  was  cut  short  in  the  islands,  but  advanced 
on  the  mainland.     The  history  of  Sardinia  is  utterly 
obscure  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  passed  away  from  the 
Empire  by  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.    Sicily 
was  now  conquered  bit  by  bit  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa 
during  a  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 
Agrigentum,  opposite  to  the  African  coast,  fell  first ; 
Palermo^  once  the  seat  of  Phcenician  rule,  became 
four  years  later  the  new  Semitic  capital.     Messina  on 
the  strait  soon  followed  ;  but  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  its  most  thoroughly  Greek  side,  held  out  much 
longer.     Before  the  conquest  of  this  region,  Malta^ 
the  natural  appendage  to  Sicily,  passed  into  Saracen 
hands.     Syracuse^  the  Christian  capital,  did  not  fall 
till  fifty  years  after  the  first  invasion,  and  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  island  a  remnant  still  held  out 
for  nearly  ninety  years.     Tauromenion  or  Taormina^ 
on  its  height,  had  to  be  twice  taken  in  the  course  of 
tlie  tenth  century,  and  the  single  fort  of  Bametta,  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  island, 
held  out  longer  still.     By  this  time  Eastern  Christen- 
dom was  fast  advancing  on  Islam  in  Asia ;  but  the 
greatest  of  Mediterranean  islands  passed  from  Christ- 
endom to  Islam,  from  Europe  to  Africa,  and  a  Greek- 
speaking  people  was  cut  ofi*  from  tlie  Empire  which 
was  fast  becoming  Greek.     But  the  complete  and  un- 
interrupted Mussulman  dominion  in  Sicily  was  short. 
The  Imperial  claims  were  never  forgotten,  and  in  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  again  enforced.     By  the 
arms  of  George  Maniakes,  Messina  and  Syracuse,  with 
a  part  of  the  island  which  at  the  least  took  in  the  whole 
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of  its  eastern  side,  was,  if  only  for  a  few  years,  re-    chap. 


stored  to  the  Imperial  rule.  ' — ' — ' 

While  Sicily  was  thus  lost  bit  by  bit,  the  power  of  Advance  of 

-T-i.  1  •         •      ^^  •    ^  1  •  •        *^^  Empire 

the  Empire  was  advancmg  m  the  neighbounng  mam-  in  itaiy. 
land  of  Italy.  JBari  was  won  back  for  Christendom  Taking  of 
from  the  Saracen  by  the  combined  powers  of  both 
Empires ;  but  the  lasting  possession  of  the  prize  fell  to 
the  Caesar  of  the  East.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Eastern  Empire  claimed  either  the  direct 
possession  or  the  superiority  of  all  southern  Italy 
from  Gaeta  downwards.     The  extent  of  the  Imperial  Fiuctua- 

tiona 

dominion  was  always  fluctuating  ;  there  was  perhaps  of  the 
no   moment  when  the  power  of  the  Emperors  was  f^J**''** 
really  extended  over  this  whole  region  ;  but  there  was 
perhaps  no  spot  within  it  which  did  not  at  some  time- 
or  other  admit  at  least  the  Imperial  overlordship. 
The  eastern  coast,  with  the  heel  and  the  toe  in  a  wider 
sense  than  before,  became  a  real  and  steady  posses- 
sion, while  tlie  allegiance  of  Beneventum^  Capua^  and 
Salerno  was   always  very  precarious.     But  Naples^  Naples, 
Gaeta^  and  Amalji,  however  nominal  their  allegiance  Amaii 
might  be,  never  formally  cast  it  aside. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Eastern  Emperors  held  all  Sicily,  with  some  patches  of 
territory  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  the  island  had  been 
wholly  lost,  while  the  dominion  on  the  mainland  had 
been  greatly  enlarged.  In  the  course  of  the  eleventh 
century  a  new  power,  the  Normans  of  ApuUa,  con-  TheNor- 

•^  '  ^    ^  mans  in 

quered  the  Italian  possessions  of  the  Empire,  won  M^*"*^ 
Sicily  from  the  Mussulman,  and  even  made  conquests 
from  the  Empire  east  of  the  Hadriatic.     Thus  arose 
the  Sicilian  kingdom,  the  growth  of  which  will  best 
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CHAP,     be  traced  when  we  come  to  the  powers  which  arose 
^-^ — '  out  of  the  breaking- up  of  the  Empire. 

The  great  islands  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  also 

fluctuated  between  Byzantine  and  Saracen  dominion. 

Low  of       Crete  was  won  by  a  band  of  Mussulman  adventurers 

Its  re        from  Spain  nearly  at  the  time  when  the  conquest  of 

coveiy,     .  gj^jjy  began.     It  was  won  back  in  the  great  revival 

of  the  Imperial  power  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
Cyprus  lost,  later.  Cyprus  was  lost  sooner  ;  but  it  went  through 
cov^and  many  fluctuations  and  divisions,  a  recovery  and  a 

lost  again  •        /» 

c.  881-888  i  second  loss,  before  its  final  recovery  at  the  same  time 

recovered  ** 

again,  966.  as  thc  rccovcry  of  Crete  and  the  complete  loss  of 
i^owand  Sicily.  Looking  at  the  Empire  simply  as  a  power, 
an.on^  the  •  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  Sicily  was  alto- 

^reat  la- 

lands.        gether  overbalanced  by  the   recovery  of  Crete  and 

Cyprus.    Geographically  Sicily  was  an  outlying  Greek 

island  ;  Crete  and  Cyprus  lay  close  to  the  body  of  the 

Empire,  essential  parts  of  a  Greek  state.     But  Crete 

and  Cyprus,  as  lands  which  had  been  lost  and  won 

back,  were  among  the  lands  where  the  tendency  to 

fall  away  from  within  showed  itself  earUest.     Crete 

Separation   ucvcr  actually  Separated  from  the  Empire.     Cyprus 

ii8*-ii86.   fell  away  under  a  rebel  Emperor,  to  be  presently 

Conquered    couQuered  by  Richard,  Count  of  Poitou    and  Kinsr 

bv  Richard        «  ,        ,  ,  ^ 

of  Poitou.     of  England,  and  to  pass  away  from  the  Empire  for 

ever. 
Fiuctua-  We   may  thus   sum   up  the  fluctuations  in  the 

poneeiiion    posscssiou  of  the  great  islands.     At  the  beginning  of 

of  the  great     i  •      i  i        t^  -r-i        •  •ii 

iaianda,       the  mnth  ccutury,  the  Eastern  Empire  still  took  in 


801. 


Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Crete  ;  Cyprus  was  in  the  hands 
»oi.  of  the   Saracens.      At  the  beginning  of   the   tenth 

century,  the  Empire  held  nothing  in  any  of  the  four 
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except  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Sicily.    At  the  be-    chap. 


ginning  of  the  eleventh,  Crete  and  Cyprus  had  been  ^ — V — - 
won  back  ;  Sicily  was  wholly  lost.     At  the  beginning  noi. 
of  the  twelfth,  Crete  and  Cyprus  were  still  Imperial 
possessions  ;  a  great  part  of  Sicily  had  been  won  and 
lost  again.   At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  Cyprus,  1201. 
like  Sicily,  had  passed  to  a  Western  master ;  Crete  was 
still  held  by  the  Empire,  but  only  by  a  very  feeble  tie. 
Thus  the  great  islands  stood  at  the  fall  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire  of  the  East ;  of  the  revived  Empire  of 
the  Palaiologoi  none  of  them  ever  formed  a  part. 

In  the  islands  the  enemies  with  whom  the  Empire  Reiation«of 

.  /•  n  T  the  Empire 

had  to  strive  were,  first  the  Saracens,  and  then  the  towards  the 

Slavonic 

Latins  or  Franks,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  On  powers. 
the  mainland  the  part  of  the  Saracen  was  taken  by 
the  Slave.  During  the  four  hundred  years  between 
the  division  of  the  Empires  and  the  Frank  conquest 
of  the  East,  the  geographical  history  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  has  mainly  to  deal  with  the  shiftings  of  its 
frontier  towards  the  Slavonic  powers.    These  fall  into  Three 

Slavonic 

three  main  groups.  First,  m  the  north-western  corner  groups, 
of  the  Empire,  are  the  Croatian  and  Servian  settle-  Serviaand 

Croatia. 

ments,  whose  history  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  the  commonwealth 
of  Venice.  Secondly,  there  are  the  Slaves  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  Their  presence  in  Greece  Macedonia 
at  least  has  of  late  been  disputed.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  alleged  Slavonic  settlements  in  Greece 
were  in  truth  Albanian ;  but  I  see  no  ground  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  received  view.  Thirdly,  between  Buigarit. 
these  southern  Slavonic  settlements  and  those  in  Servia 
and  Croatia,  comes  the  great  Bulgarian  kingdom. 
VOL.  I.  c  c 
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CHAP.  The  two  last  ranges  gradually  merge  into  one  ;  the 
^ — -^' — '  first  remains  distinct  throughout.  Servia,  Croatia, 
and  Dalmatia,  will  be  best  treated  of  in  another  sec- 
tion, remembering  that,  amidst  all  fluctuations,  the 
claims  of  the  Empire  over  them  were  never  denied 
or  forgotten,  and  were  from  time  to  time  enforced. 
It  was  towards  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  that  the 
greatest  fluctuations  of  the  Imperial  frontier  took 
place. 

The  The   original  Finnish  Bulgarians   were  the   van- 

k^gdom"    guard  of  Turanian  invasion  in  the  lands  with  which 
we  have  to  do.     Earlier,   it  would   seem,   in   their 
coming  than  the  Avars,  they  were  slower  to   settle 
down  into  actual  occupation  of  European  territory. 
Settlement   But  whcu  they  did  settle,  it  was  not  on  the  outskirts 
Danube,      of  the  Empire,  but  in  one  of  its  acknowledged  pro- 
vinces.     Late  in  the  seventh  century,  the  first  Bul- 
garian kingdom  was  established  between  Danube  and 
Hajmus.   It  must  be  remembered  that  another  raifira- 
tion  in  quite  another  direction  founded  another  Bul- 
white        garian  power   on   the  Volga  and   the   Kama.     This 

Buliraria. 

settlement.  Great  or  White  Bulgaria^  remained  Tura- 
u«e  of  the    niau   and   became   Mahometan  ;    Black  Bulaaria   on 

Balf;arian  ^ 

name.  i\^q  Dauubc  bccamc  Slavonic  and  Christian.  Tlie 
modern  Bulgarians  bear  the  Bulgarian  name  only  in 
the  way  in  which  the  romanized  Celts  of  Gaul  bear 
the  name  of  their  Frankish  masters  from  Germany, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Slaves  of  Kief  and  Moscow 
bear  the  name  of  their  Kussian  masters  from  Scan- 
dinavia. In  all  three  cases,  the  power  formed  by  the 
union  of  conquerors  and  conquered  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  conquerors  and  has  kept  the  speech  of 
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the  conquered.      But   though   the  Bulgarian  power     chap. 
became  essentially   Slavonic,  it   took   quite  another  *■ — ^ — ' 
character  from  the  less  fully  organized  Slavonic  settle- 
ments to  the  west   and  south  of  it.     Towards  the  TheEmpiw 
Slaves  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  it  cannot  Macedo- 
be  said  that  the  Empire  had  any  definite  frontier,  suves. 
Settled  within  the  Empire,  they  were  its  tributaries 
or  its   enemies,   according   to   the   strength   of  the 
Empire  at  any  particular  moment.  Up  to  the  coming 
of  the  Bulgarians,  we  might,  from  different  points  of 
view,  place  the  Imperial  border  either  at  the  Danube 
or  at  no  great  distance  from  the  -^gsean.     But  from  TheEmpire 
the  Bulgarian  conquest  onwards,  there  was  on  the  Bulgarian 
Bulgarian  side  a  real  frontier,  a  frontier  which  often    "*   ^™' 
shifted,  but  which  was  often  fixed  by  treaty,  a  frontier 
which,  wherever  it  was  fixed,  marked  off  lands  which 
Avere,  for  the  time,  wholly  lost  to  the  Empire.     With  Loss  of  the 
the  first  Bulgarian  settlement,  the  Imperial  frontier  frontier- 
definitely  withdrew  for  three  hundred  years  from  the 
lower  Danube  to  the  Une  of  Haemus  or  Balkan.     As 
the  Bulgarian  power  pushed  to  the  south  and  west,  ^^t^*°* 
the  two  fields  of  warfare,  against  the  Bulgarians  to  ^^^^ 
the  north  and  against  the  half-independent  Slaves  to 
the  west,  gradually  merged  into  one.     But  as  long  as 
the  Isaurian  Emperors  reigned,  the  two  fields  were 
kept  distinct.     They  kept  the  Balkan  range  against 
the   Bulgarians,   whose  kingdom,  stretching   to   the  Extentof 
north-west  over  lands  which  are  now   Servian,  had  the  eighth 

century. 

not,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth   century,   passed  the 
mountain  barrier  of  the  Empire. 

Meanwhile,  as  a   wholly  distinct   work,  the  Im-  J*^J®^ 
perial  power  was  restored  over  the  Slaves  of  Thrace,  ^taeSJ^t 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.     In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  ^  ^•^ 

0  0  2 
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CHAP,     century  the  inland  parts  of  Greece  were  chiefly  oc- 
"—7^^ — '  ciipied  by  Slavonic  immigrants,  while  the  coast  and 

donia  and 

Greece.       the   citics  remained  Greek.     Before  the  end  of  the 

775-784. 

century,  the   Slaves  of  Macedonia  were  reduced  to 
807.  tribute,   and  early   in   the   ninth,   those   of  Greece 

wholly  failed  to  recover  their  independence.  The 
Recovery  ^  land  was  gradually  settled  afresh  by  Greek  colonists, 
the  Slaves,  ^nd  by  the  middle  of  the  tenth,  only  two  Slavonic 
Tay*'tc«  tribes,  Melings  and  Ezerites  {Melinci  and  Jezerci)^  re- 
mained, distinct,  tliough  tributary,  on  the  range  of 
Taygetos  or  Pentedaktylos.  From  this  time  to  the 
Frankish  conquest,  Greece,  as  a  whole,  was  held  by 
the  Empire.  But,  as  a  recovered  land,  it  was  one  of 
those  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  a  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate began  to  show  itself.  And  in  the  course  of  these 
clianges,  the  name  Hellenes^  as  a  national  name,  quite 
died  out.  The  names  HeUas  and  HeUen  might  some- 
times be  brought  in  as  a  rhetorical  flourish,  as  by- 
gone names  often  are  in  all  languages;  but  HeUm 
had  long  ceased  to  be  the  received  name  of  a  people, 
or  Hellas  to  be  the  received  name  of  any  land  beyond 
a  small  province.  In  ordinary  use  the  name  Helltn 
had  long  meant  pagan,  and  it  was  confined  to  the 
Heii&ie«  of  people  of  Maina,  who  remained  pagans  till  near  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Greeks,  as  a  people, 
now  knew  no  name  but  that  of  Romans,  The  local, 
perhaps  contemptuous,  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hellas  was  Helladikoi. 

Thus,  at  the  division  of  the  Empires,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece  had  been  more  or  less  thoroughlv 
recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  while  the  lands 
between  Haemus  and  Danube  were  wholly  lost.  The 
Imperial  dominion  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euxine 
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formed,  together  with  the  Asiatic  provinces,  Romania,     chap. 
the  land  of  the  Romans  of  the  East.     The  Emperors  - — ^ — ' 

Romania. 

also  kept  the  cities  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  the  Daimatia, 
precarious  allegiance   of  the  Servian   and  Croatian  crSii.*" 
principaUties.  These  lands  were  bound  to  the  Empire 
by  a  common  dread   of  the  encroaching  Bulgarian. 
The  ninth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  Greatness 
was  a  great  time  of  Bulgarian  advance.     The  Bui-  Bulgarian 

.  .      .  .  kingdom. 

garians  seem  to  have  failed  in  estabUshing  any  lasting  Attempt  on 
dominion  to   the  north-west  in  Pannonia ;  ^   at  the  8I8-829. 
expense   of  the  Empire  they  were  more  successful. 
At  the  end  of  the   eighth   century  Sardica — after-  Advance 

,        ,  ,    _  against  th6 

wards  called  Triaditza  and  Sofia — and  Anchialos  were  Empire, 
border  cities  of  the  Empire.  The  conquest  of  Sardica 
early  in  the  ninth  marks  a  stage  of  Bulgarian  ad- 
vance. At  the  end  of  the  century,  after  the  con- 
version of  the  nation  to  Christianity,  comes  the  great 
ajra  of  the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of 
Peristhlava.     The  Tzar  Simeon  established  the  Bui-  Conquests 

c         •  1  •     1    1  •  ofSimeon, 

garian  supremacy  over  Servia,  and  carried  his  con-  923-934. 
quests  deep  into  the  lands  of  the  Empire.  In  Mace- 
donia and  Epeiros  the  Empire  kept  only  the  sea-coast, 
uEga^an  and  Hadriatic ;  Sardica,  Philippopolis,  Ochrida, 
were  all  cities  of  the  Bulgarian  realm.  Hadrianople, 
a  frontier  city  of  the  Empire,  passed  more  than  once 
into  Bulgarian  hands.  Nowhere  in  Europe,  save  in 
old  Hellas,  did  the  Imperial  dominion  stretch  from 
sea  to  sea. 

So  stood  matters  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 


'  A  temporarj  Bulgarian  occupation  seems  clear  from  Einhard, 
Annalsy  827,  828.  But  on  the  supposed  existence  of  a  Bulgarian 
dnchj  in  the  present  Hungary  see  Koesler,  Eomdniiche  SttMiien, 
201. 
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CHAP.  tury.  Then  came  that  greatest  of  all  revivals  of  tlie 
iTvivai  "f  ■'•"^P^ri^  power  which  won  back  Crete  and  Cyprus, 
the  impe-     and  which  was  no  less  successful  on  the  mainland  of 

nal  power. 

Conquest  of  EuroDC  and  Asia.     Bukfaria  was  conquered  and  lost 

Bulgaria.  ^  .        ^  -  .  . 

and  conquered  again.     But  the  first  time  it  was  con- 
quered, not  from  the  Bulgarian  but  from  the  Russian. 
TheRus-     The  Eussians,  long  dangerous  to  Constantinople  by 

Bians  aud  _w. 

Buiirarians.  sca,  uow  suddculy  appear  as  a  land  power.     Their 

9t)0~9/  la 

prince  Sviatoslaf  overthrew  the  first  Bulgarian  king- 
dom, and  Philippopolis  became  for  a  moment  a  Rus- 
sian outpost.  But  John  Tzimiskes  restored  the  power 
of  the  Empire  over  the  whole  Bulgarian  dominions. 
The  Danube  was  once  more  the  frontier  of  the  Eastern 
Rome. 

It  remained  so  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 

during  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  But  in  the  inland 

regions  the  Imperial  power  fell  back  almost  at  once, 

to  advance  again  further  than  ever.     A  large  part 

The  second  of  the  couquered  land  soon  revolted,  and  a  second 

Bulgarian  ^  ^ 

kingdom.     Bulgarian  kingdom,  Macedonian  rather  than  Mcesian, 
arose.     The   kingdom  of  Ochrida^  the   kingdom  of 
Samuel,  left  to  the  Empire  the  eastern  part  of  the 
old  Bulgaria  between  Danube  and  Hsemus,  together 
with   all  Thrace    and   the  Macedonian  coast.      But 
it  took  in  all  the  inland   region  of  Macedonia ;   it 
stretched  down  into  Thessaly  and  Epeiros  ;  and,  while 
it  nowhere  touched  the  Euxine  or  the  jEgaean,  it  had 
a  small  seaboard  on  the  Hadriatic.     Now  came  tlie 
great  struggle  between  Romania  and  Bulgaria  which 
fills  the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century  and  the  open- 
Second  am-  ing  years  of  the  eleventh.     At  last  all  Bulgaria,  and 
Bulgaria,     with  it  for  a  while  Servia,  was  restored  to  the  Em- 
Croatia.      pirc.     Croatia  continued  in  vassalage,  and  its  princes 
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were   presently  raised   to    royal  rank  by  Imperial    chap. 
authority.  - — ^ — - 

Thus  the  Eastern  Empire  again  took  in  the  whole 
south-eastern  peninsula.  Of  its  outlying  European 
possessions,  southern  Italy  was  still  untouched.  At 
what  moment  Venice  ceased  to  be  a  dependency  of  Venice, 
the  Empire,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Venetian  dukes 
still  received  the  Imperial  investiture,  and  Venetian 
ships  often  joined  the  Imperial  fleet.  This  state  of 
things  seems  never  to  have  been  formally  abolished, 
but  rather  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight  as  Venice 
and  Constantinople  became  practically  hostile.  In  the 
other  outlying  city  north  of  the  Euxine  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  change  places.  Through  all  changes 
the  Empire  had  kept  its  maritime  province  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos.    There  the  allied  city  of  Cherson^  cherson 

^  ^  annexed, 

more  formally  annexed  to  the  Empire  in  the  ninth  829-842; 

*'  ^  taken  bjr 

century,  was  taken  by  the  Eussian  Vladimir  in  the  JJj***™*'* 
interval  between  the  two  great  Bulgarian  wars. 

In  Asia  the  Imperial  frontier  had  changed  but  J^^xJlf^ 
little  since  the  first  Saracen  conquests.  The  solid 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  was  often  plundered  by  the 
Mussulmans,  but  it  was  never  conquered.  Now,  in 
Asia  as  in  Europe,  came  a  time  of  advance.  For 
eighty  years,  with  some  fluctuations,  the  Empire  grew 
on  its  eastern  side.  The  Bagdad  caliphate  was  now 
broken  up,  and  the  smaller  emirates  were  more  easily 
overcome.    The  wars  ofNikSphoros  Phokas  and  John  A«iaticcon- 

...  .  .  quests  of 

Tzimisk^s  restored  Kilikia  and  Syria  to  the  list  of  Nik§phoroe 

•^  and  Ji'hn, 

Roman  provinces,  Tarsos^  Antioch^  and  Edessa  to  the  ^^^^^g  ; 
list  of  Christian  cities.     Basil  the  Second  extended  of  Basil  the 

Second, 

the  Imperial  power  over  the  Iberian  and  Aba^gian  ^9i-i<>22. 
lands  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  began  a  series  of  trans-  Beginning 
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CHAP,  actions  by  which,  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  all 
^ — > — '  Armenia  was  added  to  the  Empire  on  the  very  eve 
annexation  of  tlic  dowiifall  of  the  Imperial  power  in  Asia. 

ofAnnenia  ■*•  '■ 

1021 ; 
Ani,  1045  ; 

lOJ^**^'  For  the  great  extension  of  the  Empire  laid  it  open 

^'ew  to  new  enemies  in  both  continents.  In  Asia  it  became 

enemies. 

Turk«.        the  neighbour  of  the  Seljuk  Turks ^  in  Europe  of  the 
Magyars.     Magyars  or  Hungarians,  who  bear  the  name  of  Twh 
in  the  Byzantine  writers  of  the  tenth  century.     Hun- 
gary had  now  settled  doAvn  into  a  Christian  kingdom. 
Revolt  of     A  Sers'ian  revolt  presently  placed  a  new  independent 

Scrvia*  

1040.         State  between  Hungary  and  Eomania,  but  Belgrade 
gSr,^i^"  remained  an  Imperial  possession  till  it  passed  under 
Advance  of  Magyar  rule  twenty-four  years  later.     By  this  time 
the  Empii-e  had  begun  to  be  cut  short  in  a  far  more 
terrible  Avay  in  Asia.    The  Seljuk  Turks  now  reached 
the  new  Eoman  frontier.  Plunder  grew  into  conquest, 
Loss  of       and  the  first  Turkish  conquest,  that  of  ^4m,  happened 
in  the  same   year   as  the  last  Imperial   acquisition 
of  Kars,     The  Emperors  tried  to    strengthen    this 
dangerous  frontier  by  the  erection  of  vassal  princi- 
palities.    The  very  name  oi  Armenia  now  changes  its 
Le««r        place.     The  new  or  Lesser  Armenia  arose  in  the  Kili- 

1080.  *     kian  mountains,  and  was  ruled  by  princes  of  the  old 

Armenian  dynasty,  whose  allegiance  to  the  Empire 
gradually  died  out.  But  before  this  time  the  Turkish 
power  was  fully  established  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  plunderers  had  become  conquerors.  The 
1071.         battle  of  Manzikert  led  to  formal  cessions  and  further 

1081.  advances.     Throughout  Asia  Minor  the  Empire  at 
most  kept  the  coast ;  the  mass  of  the  inland  country 

rf  iToKii""'  became  Turkish.     But  the  Eoman  name  did  not  pass 
away ;   the  invaders  took  the  name  of  Sultans  of 
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jRoum.     Their  capital  was  at  Nikaia^  a  threatening     chap. 
position  indeed  for  Constantinople.    But  distant  posi-  -^^ — - 
tions  like  Trebizond  and  Antioch  were  still  held  as 
dependencies.     Antioch  was  before  long  betrayed  to  Lomot 

1       m      1  Antioch, 

the  Turks.  losi. 

By  this  time  the  Empire  was  attacked  by  a  new 
enemy  in  its  European  peninsula.     The  Norman  con-  j^^**^"*" 
querors  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  crossed  the  Hadriatic,  ^^.^^^ 
and  occupied  various  points,  both  insular  and  conti-  losi-ioso. 
nental,  especially  Dyrrhachion  or  Durazzo  and  the 
island  of  Korkyra^  now  called  by  a  new  Greek  name, 
Korypho  or  Corfu.     At  every  point  of  its  frontier  the 
Empire  had,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, altogether  fallen  back  from  the  splendid  posi- 
tion which  it  held  at  its  beginning.  The  geographical  Geogra-  ^ 
aspect  of  the  Empire  was  now  the  exact  opposite  of  pectofthe 
what  it  had  been  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
Then  its  main  strength  seemed  to  lie  in  Asia.     Its 
European  dominion  had  been  cut  down  to  the  coasts 
and  islands ;  but  its  Asiatic  peninsula  was  firmly  held, 
touched  only  by  passing  ravages.     Now  the  Asiatic 
dominion  was  cut  down  to  the  coasts  and  islands, 
while  the  great  European  peninsula  was,  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  still  firmly  held.     Never  before  had 
the  main  power  of  the  Empire  been  so  thoroughly 
European.     No  wonder  that  in  Western  eyes  the 
Empire  of  Eomania  began  to  look  like  a  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

The  states  founded  by  the  Crusaders  will  be  dealt 
with  elsewhere.     The  crusades  concern  us  here  only  Reooreiyof 

.        Aaiatio 

as  helping  towards  the  next  revival  of  the  Imperial  territory, 
power  under  the  house  of  Komn^nos.     Aleidos  him- 
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self  won  back  Nikaia  and  the  other  great  cities  of 
western  Asia  Minor.  Some  of  these,  as  Laodikeia, 
were  received  rather  as  free  cities  of  the  Empire  than 
as  mere  subjects.  The  conquering  reigns  of  John 
and  Manuel  again  extended  the  Empire  in  both  con- 
tinents. The  Turk  still  ruled  in  the  inland  rejjions 
of  Asia,  but  his  capital  was  driven  back  from  Xikaia 
to  Tkonion.  The  superiority  of  the  Empire  was  re- 
stored over  Antioch  and  Kilikian  Armenia  at  the  one 
end,  over  Servia  at  the  other.  Hungary  itself  had  to 
yield  Zeiigmin^  Sirmiwn^  and  all  Dalmatia.  For  a 
moment  the  Empire  again  took  in  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic  and  its  islands ;  even  on  its 
western  shore  Anco?ia  became  something  like  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Eastern  Caesar. 

The  conquests  of  Manuel  were  clearly  too  great 
for  the  real  strength  of  the  Empire.  Some  lands  fell 
away  at  once.  Dalmatia  was  left  to  be  struggled  for 
between  Venice  and  Hungary.  And  the  tendency  to 
fall  away  within  the  Empire  became  strengthened  by 
increased  intercourse  with  the  feudal  ideas  of  the 
West.  Cyprus,  Trebizond,  old  Greece  itself,  came 
into  the  hands  of  rulers  who  were  rather  feudal 
vassals  than  Eoman  governors.  We  have  seen  how 
Cyprus  fell  away.  Its  Poitevin  conqueror  presently 
gave  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan.  Thus,  before  the  Latin 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  a  province  had  been  torn 
from  the  Eastern  Empire  to  become  a  Latin  kingdom. 
The  Greek-speaking  lands  were  now  beginning  largely 
to  pass  under  Latin  rule.  In  Sicily  the  Frank  might 
pass  for  a  deliverer ;  in  Corfu  and  Cyprus  he  was  a 
mere  foreign  invader. 

Meanwliile  the  Empire  was  again  cut  short  to  the 
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north  by  a  new  Bulgarian  revolt,  which  established  a    chap. 
third  Bulgarian  kingdom,  but  a  kingdom  which  seems  i;    r^  -^ 
to  have  been  as  much  Vlach  or  Eouman  as  strictly  j^^^ 
Bulgarian.     The  new  kingdom  took  in  the  old  Bui-  ^^®'- 
garian  land  between  Danube  and  Hsemus,  and  it  pre- 
sently spread  both  to  the  west  and  to  the  south.  The 
Bulgarian  revolt  was  followed  by  other  movements 
among  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  Slaves,  which  oth^r 

,  Slavonic 

did  not  lead  to  the  foundation  of  any  new  states,  but  revolts, 
which  had  their  share  in  the  general  break-up  of  the 
Imperial  power.     The  work  of  Basil  and  Manuel  was  increased 

Greek 

now  undone  ;  but  its  undoing  had  the  effect  of  making  character  of 

the  Empire. 

the  Empire  more  nearly  a  Greek  state  than  ever. 
It  did  not  wholly  coincide  with  the  Greek-speaking 
lands  :  the  Empire  had  subjects  who  were  not  Greeks, 
and  there  were  Greeks  who  were  not  subjects  of  the 
Empire.  But  the  Greek  speech  and  the  new  Greek 
nationality  were  dominant  within  the  lands  which 
w^ere  still  left  to  the  Empire.  The  Roman  name  was 
now  merely  a  name :  Eoman  and  Greek  meant  the 
same  thing.  Whatever  was  not  Greek  in  European 
Romania  was  mainly  Albanian  and  Vlach.  The  domi- 
nion of  the  Empire  in  the  peninsula  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  primitive  races  of  the  peninsula.  The 
great  element  of  later  times,  the  Slavonic   settlers,  The 

Slavonic 

had  almost  wholly  separated  themselves  from  the  »***«». 
Empire,  estabUshing  their  independence,  but  not  their 
unity.  They  formed  a  group  of  independent  powers 
which  had  simply  fallen  away  from  the  Empire ;  it 
was  by  the  powers  of  the  West  that  the  Empire 
itself  was  to  be  broken  in  pieces. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  in  the  Fourth  Cm- 
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CHAP,     sade  was  the  work  of  an  alliance  between  the  nont 

X. 

-^ — '  independent  commonwealth  of  Venice  and  a  body  of 

Latin  con-     ^^     *  ^  "^ 

quest  of      Western  crusaders  who,  along  with  the  states  which 

Constanti-  ^ 

nopie,  1204.  i]^qj  foundcd,  may  be  indifferently  called  Latins  or 
Act  of  Franks.  A  regular  act  of  partition  was  drawn  out,  by 
which  the  Empire  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
One  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  Latin  Emperor  of  Romania^ 
another  to  the  pilgrims  as  his  feudatories,  a  third  to 
the  commonwealth  of  Venice.  But  the  partition  was 
never  carried  out.  A  large  part  of  the  Empire  was 
never  conquered  ;  another  large  part  was  not  assigned 
by  the  act  of  partition.  In  fact  the  scheme  of  par- 
tition is  hardly  a  geographical  fact  at  all.  The  real 
partition  to  which  the  Latin  conquest  led  was  one  of 
quite  another  kind,  a  partition  of  the  Empire  among 
a  crowd  of  powers,  Greek,  Frank,  and  Venetian,  more 
than  one  of  which  had  some  claim  to  represent  the 
Empire  itself. 
Latin  Em-  Thcsc  wcrc  the  Latin  Empire  of  Romania^  and 
Scania,  the  Greek  Empire  which  maintained  itself  at  Nikaia^ 
and  which,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  banishment, 
won  back  the  Imperial  city.  In  the  crusading  scheme 
the  Latin  Emperor  was  to  be  the  feudal  superior  of 
the  lesser  princes  who  were  to  establish  themselves 
within  the  Empire.  For  his  own  Imperial  domain  he 
was  to  have  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  possessions 
in  Asia,  with  a  Thracian  dominion  stretching  as  far 
north  as  Agathopolis.  Hadrianople,  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  stretching  down  to  the  Propontis, 
Its  extent,  was  to  bc  Venetian.  The  actual  result  was  very 
different.  The  Latin  Emperors  never  got  any  footing 
in  Asia  beyond  parts  of  the  themes  bordering  on  the 
Propontis,  reaching  from  Adramyttion  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Sangarios.    In  Europe  they  held  the  eastern  part 
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of  Thrace,  with  a  fluctuating  border  towards  Bulgaria     chap. 
on  the  north,  and  to  the  new  Latin  and  Greek  states  ' — ^ — ' 
which  arose  to  the  west.     Their  dominion  also  took 
in  Lemnos^  Lesbos^  Chios ^  and   some  others  of  the 
uEga3an  islands. 

But  the  Latin  Empire  of  Romania  was  not  the 
only  Empire  which  arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the 
old  East-Eoman  power.  Tw^o,  for  a  time  three, 
Greek  princes  bore  the  Imperial  title ;  there  was  also 
a  Latin  king.  It  will  be  convenient  for  a  while  to 
leave  out  of  sight  both  Asia  and  southern  Greece, 
and  to  look  to  the  revolutions  of  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
northern  Greece,  and  the  land  which  we  may  now 
begin  to  call  Albania.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
Latin  conquest  was  to  divide  these  lands  between 
three  powers,  two  Latin  and  one  Greek.  Besides  the 
Empire  of  Eomania,  there  was  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Kingdom  of 
ThessalonikSj  and  the  Greek  despotat  ^  of  Epeiros  held  io»i*^^- 
by  the  house  of  Anofelos.  Of  these  the  Thessalonian  g«»pot*t  of 
kingdom  was  the  most  short-hved,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  its  creation  was  the  ruin  of  the  Latin 
Empire.  It  cut  off  the  Emperor  from  his  distant 
vassals  in  Greece,  whose  vassalage  soon  became 
nominal.  It  gave  him,  in  successive  reigns,  a  power- 
ful neighbour  who  knew  his  own  power,  and  a  weak 
neighbour,  who  fell  before  the  Greek  advance  sooner 
than  himself.  But  the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom, 
under  its  first  king  Boniface,  were  promising.  His 
power  stretched  over  Thessaly — now,  from  the  great 
extent  of  Kouman  colonization   within   its   borders, 

^  It  must  be  remembered  that  Scottod/c  was  and  is  a  common 
Byzantine  title,  with  no  worse  meaning  than  dominus  or  any  of  the 
words  which  translate  it. 
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known  as  Great  Vlachia — and  he  received  tlie 
homage  of  the  Frank  princes  further  to  the  south. 
But  within  twenty  years  from  its  foundation,  Frank 
rule  had  ceased  in  Macedonia.  Thessalonik^  was 
again  a  Greek  and  an  Imperial  city,  and  its  recovery 
by  the  Greeks  spUt  the  Latin  Empire  asunder. 

This  blow  came  from  the  west.  It  was  the 
Nicene  Empire  which  did  in  the  end  win  back  the 
Imperial  city;  but,  for  some  years  after  the  Latin 
conquest,  things  looked  as  if  the  restoration  of  the 
Greek  power  in  Europe  was  designed  for  Epeiros. 
The  first  despot  Michael  paid  a  nominal  homage  to 
all  the  neighbouring  powers,  Greek  and  Frank,  in 
turn ;  but  in  truth  he  was  the  lord  of  an  independent 
and  growing  state.  His  power  began  in  the  Epeirot 
land  west  of  Pindos.  For  a  moment  his  power 
stretched  into  Peloponnesos,  where  lie  held  Corinth, 
Naupha,  and  Argos.  Durazzo  and  Corfu  were  won 
from  Venice.  The  Epeirot  power  advanced  also  to 
the  east.  Thessalonike  was  taken ;  its  ruler  took 
the  Imperial  title  ;  Hadrianople  followed,  and  the 
new  Empire  stretched  across  the  peninsula  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  took  in  Thessaly  to  the  south.  But  the 
Thessalonian  Empire  was  hardly  more  long-lived  than 
the  Thessalonian  kingdom.  It  was  first  dismembered 
among  the  princes  of  the  ruling  house.  The  original 
Epeirot  despotat,  along  with  Corfu,  parted  away  from 
the  new  Macedonian  power,  to  survive  it  by  many 
years.  But  by  this  time  the  irhampionship  of  the 
Greek  speech  and  faith  against  the  Latin  lords  of 
Constantinople  had  passed  ly>  the  foremost  of  the 
Greek  powers  which  had  grown  up  in  Asia,  to  the 
Empire  of  Nikaia. 
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These  Greek  powers  were  two,  which  arose  at  the    chap. 
same  time,  but  by  different  processes  and  with  dif-  - — ^ — - 
ferent  destinies.      The  Empire   of  Nikaia   was   the 
truer  continuation  of  the   old  East-Roman  power; 
the  Empire  of  Trapezous  or  Trebizond  was  fated  to  be  TheEmpire 
the  last  independent  fragment  of  Eoman  dominion  »!ond, 

^  ^  .  1204-1461. 

and  Greek  culture.  The  Trapezuntine  Empire  was 
not  in  strictness  one  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of 
the  Latin  partition.  One  of  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
which  showed  most  disposition  to  fall  away  was  inde- 
pendently seized  by  a  rival  Emperor,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  Latin  conquest.  Alexios  Komnenos 
occupied  Trebizond,  an  occupation  largely  wrought 
by  Iberian  help,  as  if  the  Empire,  already  dismem- 
bered by  the  Christians  of  the  West,  was  to  be 
further  dismembered  by  the  Christians  of  the  fur- 
ther East.  The  dominions  of  Alexios,  enlarged  by  his  Extent 
brother  David  to  the  west,  at  first  took  in  the  whole  Komnenian 
south  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Sangarios  east- 
ward, broken  by  the  city  of  Amisos^  which  contrived 
to  make  itself  virtually  independent,  and  by  the 
neighbouring  Turkish  settlement  at  Sarnsoun,  But 
this  dominion  was  only  momentary.  The  eastern 
part  alone  survived  to  form  the  later  Empire  of 
Trebizond ;  the  western  part,  the  government  of 
David,  soon  passed  to  the  rising  power  of  Nikaia. 

The  founder  of  that  power  was  Theodore  Laskaris,  Empire  of 
in  whom  the  succession  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  1200^1201. 
held  to  be  continued.     Ten  years  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  a  treaty  fixed  his  border  towards  the  1214. 
small  Latin  dominion  in  Asia.     Six  years  later  the  1220. 
Latins   kept   only  the   lands  north   of  the  gulf  of 
Nikomddeia;  sixteen  years  later  they  held  only  the  1240. 
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CHAP.     Asiatic   coast   of  the  Bosporos.     Seven  years  later 


' — '^ — '  Chios,  Lemnos,  Samos,  Kos,  and  other  islands  were 

1217.         won  back  by  the  growing  Greek  state.     But,  long 

Empire  iq  bcforc  this,  the  Nicene  Empire  had  become  an  Euro- 
Europe. 

1235.  pean  power.  The  Thracian  Chersonesos  was  first 
1242.         won,  the  work  beginning  at  Kallipolis.   Presently  the 

Thessalonian  Emperor  sank  to  the  rank  of  a  despot 
1246.         imder  him  of  Nikaia ;  four  years  later  Thessalonike 

was  incorporated  with  the  Nicene  dominions.  A 
1245-1256.   series  of  Bulgarian  campaigns  carried  the  Imperial 

frontier,  first  to  the  Hebros — already  the  Slavonic 

Maritza — and  then  to  the  foot  of  Ha^mus.  A  series 
1254-1259.   of  Epeirot  campaigns  won  a  Hadriatic  seaboard,  and 

made  Durazzo  for  a  wliile  again  a  city  of  the  Eni- 

1259.  pire.  The  Nicene  power  in  these  regions  was  con- 
firmed by  the  victory  of  Pelagonia,  won  over  the 
combined  forces  of  Epeiros,  Achaia,  and  Sicily.     The 

1260.  next  year  Selymhria  was  won  from  the  Latins,  and 
the  Frank  Empire  was  cut  down  to  so  much  territory 
as  could  be  guarded  from  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Recoveryof  At  last  the  rccovcry  of  Constantinople  changed  the 
nopie,i26i.  Empire  of  Nikaia  into  the  revived  Byzantine  Empire 
of  the  Palaiologoi. 

That  Empire  still  lasted  a  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  and  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  its 
European  and  its  Asiatic  history.  The  Asiatic  border 
lell  back  almost  as  soon  as  tlie  seat  of  rule  was  re- 
tte^Em^i**^  stored  to  Europe.  In  Europe  the  revived  Empire 
in  Europe,  kept  the  character  of  an  advancing  power  till  just 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Ottoman  into  Europe,  in 
some  parts  till  just  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 
Many  events  helped  to  weaken  the  real  power  of  the 
Empire,  which  did  not  affect  its  geography.  Such 
were  the  earlier  Turkish  inroads  and  the  destroying 
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visit  of  the  Catalans.     The  land  in  which  advance     chap. 

X. 

was   most  steady   was  Peloponnesos,  where,  at  the  ^^ — ^ — - 
time  of  the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  the  Empire  Advance  ia 
did  not  hold  a  foot  of  ground.    Misithra,  Monembasia^  nl^^ 
and  Maina^  were  the  fruits  of  the  day  of  Pelagonia.  12*^2. 
For  a  while  the  Imperial  frontier  was  stationary,  but 
from    the   beginning   of  the   fourteenth   century   it 
steadily  advanced.    It  advanced  perhaps  all  the  more 
after  Peloponnesos  became  an  Imperial  dependency, 
or  an  appanage  for  princes  of  the  Imperial  house, 
rather  than  an  immediate  possession  of  the  Empire. 
Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  greater  part  of  ho4. 
the  peninsula,  including  Corinth,  was  again  in  Greek 
hands.     At  last,  twenty-three  years  only  before  the  i^so. 
Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople,  all  Peloponnesos, 
except  the  points  held  by  Venice,  was  under  the 
superiority  of  the  Empire. 

In  more  northern  parts  the  advance  of  the  Empire,  AiivanM  in 

Mflceilonia 

though  chequered  by  more  reverses,  went  on  steadily  ^^, 
till  the  growth  of  the  Servian  power  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.     The  frontier  varied  towards 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Epeiros,  and   the  Angevin  power 
which  established  itself  on  the  Hadriatic  coast.    Even  18O8. 
under  Andronikos  the  Second  the  Imperial  dominion 
was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly  or 
Gieat  Vlachia,    Later  still,  all  Epeiros,  Joannina  and  1318-1839. 
Aria — once  Ambrakia — were  won.     At  the  moment 
of  the  great  Servian  advance,  the  Empire  held  the 
uninterrupted  seaboard  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Paga- 
saian  gulf,  as  well  as  its  Hadriatic  seaboard  from  the 
Ambrakian  gulf  northward.     But  the  Frank  princi- 
palities still  cut  ofi*  the  main  body  of  the  Empire  from 
its  possessions  in  Peloponnesos. 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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CHAP.  In  Asia  there  is  another  tale  to  tell.     There  the 

X. 

, —  ■^— '  frontier  of  the  Empire  steadily  went  back  after  the 

Losses  of  1  ^ 

In^AsiA^'"^  recovery  of  Constantinople.  A  few  points  gained 
12G0.  from  or  lost  to  European  powers  go  for  little.  Smyrna 
The  passed  for  a  while  to  Genoa.     The  Knights  of  Saint 

snint.iohn,  Jolin  won  Rkodcs^  Kos^  and  other  islands,  but  they 
did  not  become  a  power  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  till 
the  Empire  had  almost  withdrawn  from  that  con- 
Advance  of  tinent.     The  Imperial  power  steadily  crumbled  away 

the  Turks.  i  r  J  J 

before  the  advance  of  the  Turk,  first  the  Seljuk  and 
then  the  Ottoman.  The  small  Turkish  powders  into 
which  the  Sultanate  of  Roum  had  now  split  up  began 
to  encroach  on  the  Greek  dominion  in  Asia  as  soon  as 
its  centre  was  transferred  to  Europe.  By  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Imperial  possessions  in 
Asia  had  again  shrunk  up  to  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
Propontis,  from  the  ^Egaean  to  the  Euxine.  Losses 
followed  more  speedily  when  the  Turkish  power 
passed   from   the   Seljuk   to   the  Ottoman.     Brusa^ 

1326-1888.  Kikaia^  Nikomedeia^  were  all  lost  within  twelve 
years.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  Emperors  kept  nothing  in  Asia,  save  a  strip 
of  land  just  opposite  Constantinople,  and  the  outlying 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Phokaia^  their  allies  rather 
than  their  subjects. 

The  Ottoman  was  now  all  but  ready  to  pass  into 

The  Empire  EuTopc,  and  the  Way  was  made  easier  for  him  by  the 

fallH  back  .  ^  ^  .  -^ 

K.wards      rise  and  fall  of  an  European  power  which  atrain  cut 

Servia  and  ^  ^  *^ 

Bulgaria,  slioit  the  Empire  in  its  western  provinces.  While 
i»3i,  the  Imperial  frontier  was  advancing  in  Epeiros  and 
Tliessaly,  it  fell  back  towards  Servia,  and  advanced  to- 
L(^  of  wards  Bulgaria  only  to  fall  back  again.  Philipjwpolis, 
ix)i's,is44.  so  often  lost  and  won,  now  passed  away  for  ever. 
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And   now   came   the   great   momentary  advance  of    chap. 
Servia  under  Stephen  Dushan,  which  wrested  from  ;; — -^ — ' 

^  Conquests 

the  Empire  a  large  part  of  its  Thracian,  Macedonian,  1^^^^]*^®" 
Albanian,  and  Greek  possessions.     At  the  middle  of  Extent  of 

the  Empire. 

the  fourteenth  century,  the  Empire,  all  but  banished 
from  Asia,  kept  no  unbroken  European  dominion  out 
of  Thrace.  Its  other  possessions  were  isolated.  It 
kept  Thessalonike  and  Chalkidike,  with  a  small  strip 
of  Macedonia  as  far  as  Berrhoia  and  Vodena.  It  kept 
a  small  ThessaUan  territory  about  Lamia  or  ZeitounL 
There  was  the  Peloponnesian  province,  fast  growing 
into  importance  ;  there  was  Lesbos  and  a  few  other 
islands.  On  Stephen's  death  his  dominion  broke  in  1355. 
pieces,  but  the  Empire  did  not  win  back  its  lost  lands. 
For  the  Ottoman  was  already  in  Europe,  ready,  in 
the  space  of  the  next  hundred  years,  to  swallow  up 
all  that  was  left. 

As  in  the  recovery  of  Romania  by  the  Greeks  of 
Nikaia,  so  in  the  final  conquest  of  Eomania  by  the 
Turks  of  Brusa,  Constantinople  itself  was — with  the 
exception  of  the  Peloponnesian  appanage — the  last 
point   of  the   Empire  to   fall.     The  Turk,  like  the  lase. 
Greek,  made  his  way  in  by  Kallipolis  ;  like  the  Greek, 
he  hemmed  in  the  Imperial  city  for  years  before  it 
fell  into  his  hands.     In  seven  years  from  his  first  land-  Loss  of 
ing,  Hadrianople  had  become  the  European  capital  pie,  laei. 
of  the  Turk  ;  the  Emperor  was  his  tributary,  keep- 
ing, besides  his  outlying  possessions,  only  the  land 
just   round   the  city.     The   romantic   expedition  of  isee. 
Amadeo  of  Savoy  gave  back  to  the  Empire  its  Euxine 
coast  as  far  as  Mesembria.     Before  the  end  of  the  Low  of 
century  Philadelphia  was  lost  in  Asia,  and  the  Im-  deiphia, 

•^  ^  1374-1391. 

perial  dominion  in   Europe  hardly  reached   beyond 

D  D  2 
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CHAP,     the  city  itself  and  the  Peloponnesian  province.    Thes- 
i~   ■'  -'  salonike  and  the  Thessalian  province  were  both  lost 

Effects  of  ^ 

Timour'8     fQj.  ^  while.     Bajazct  was  on  the  point  of  doinor  the 

1401.  work  of  Mahomet,  when  the  Empire  was  saved  for 

another  half-century  by  the  invasion  of  Timour  and 
the  consequent  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  power. 
During  the  Ottoman  civil  wars,  the  outlying  points 
of  the  Empire  were  restored  and  seized  again  more 

1424.  than  once.     At  last  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire 

were  fixed  by  treaty  between  Sultan  Mahomet  and 
the  Emperor  Manuel,  much  as  they  had  stood  sixty 
years  before.  The  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  Selym- 
bria,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  to  Mesembria,  Thes- 
salonike  and  ChalkidikS,  the  Peloponnesian  province, 
the  smaller  Thessalian  province,  the  overlordship  of 
Lesbos,   Ainos,   and  Thasos,  was   all   that  was  left. 

1426.  Further  losses  soon  followed.  Thessalonike  passed 
from  the  Empire  within  two  years.     At  last,  as  all 

1458.  the  world  knows,  the  Imperial  city  itself  fell,  and  the 

name  of  the  Eastern  Boman  Empire  was  blotted  out 

1460.  of  European  geography.     Six  years  later  came  the 

conquest  of  Peloponnesos,  and  the  whole  of  European 
Greece  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  masters. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  changes  in  the  extent 

of  the  Eastern  Eoman  Empire  during  a  period  of  six 

hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  have  now  to  trace  the 

Stated         geography   of  the  states   which,   within   that    time, 

Em**fre^*     grew  up   within  its   borders   or   upon  its  frontiers. 

The  These  fall  naturally  into  four  groups.     First  come 

Slavonic  ,  ,  cr  jr 

lutet.  the  national  states  which  were  formed  by  throwing 
off  the  dominion  of  the  Empire.  These  are  mainly 
the  Slavonic  powers  to  the  north,  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
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Croatia,  and  the  later  states  which  arose  out  of  their    chap. 
divisions  and  combinations.     And  with    these,  differ-  ;; — ' — - 

Hungary. 

ent  as  was  their  origin,  we  must,  for  our  purposes, 
place  both  the  Hungarian  kingdom  which  annexed 
so  many  of  the  Slavonic  lands,  and  the  Rouman  states,  Rouman 
SO  closely  connected  with  Hungarian  history,  which 
arose   by  migrations  out  of  the  Empire   or   out  of 
lands  which  had  been  part  of  the  Empire.     Another 
group  consists  of  the  Greek  states  which   split  off  The  Greek 
from  the  Empire  before  or  at   the  Latin  conquest, 
and  which  were  not  recovered  by  the  Greek  Emperors 
of  Nikaia  and  Constantinople.     Both  these  classes  of 
states  strictly  belong  to  Eastern  Christendom.     The 
Catholic  Magyar  ruling  over  Orthodox  Slaves  forms 
a  link  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  so  do  those 
Slaves  who  themselves  belong  to  the  Latin  Church. 
Another  Unk  is  supplied  by  a  third  group  of  states,  Latinsutes 
namely  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which,  either  at  or  Empire, 
before  the  Latin  conquest,  came  under  Latin  rule. 
This  class   is  not  confined  to  the  Frank   powers  in 
Eomania  or   to  the  Eastern  settlements  of  Venice 
and  Genoa.     From  our  point  of  view  it  takes  in  the  Kincdomof 

Sicily 

Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  the  crusading  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  with  its  fiefs.     Li  all  these  cases.  Kingdom  of 

Jerusalem. 

territory  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire came  under  Latin  rule.  And  in  all  these  cases, 
Latin  masters  bore  rule  over  alien  subjects,  Greek, 
Slave,  Syrian,  or  any  other.  None  of  the  Latin 
powers  were  national  states,  like  the  Slavonic  or  even 
like  the  Greek  powerSi  But  the  foreign  masters  of 
these  lands  were  at  least  European  and  Christian. 
The  last  class  consists  of  powers  which  he  beyond 
the  range  of  European  and  Christian  civilization. 
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These  are  the  Turkish  dynasties  which  arose  liiathin 
^  , .  ^      the  borders  of  the  Empire.     Of  these  only  the  last 

Turkish  ^  ^ 

dynaatiea.  ^nd  greatest,  the  dynasty  of  Othman^  became  geo- 
mans.  graphically  European,  and  swallowed  up  nearly  all  the 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Empire  in  Europe, 
together  with  much  which  lay  beyond  its  bounds. 
Here  we  have,  not  only  the  absence  of  national  being, 
but  the  rule  of  the  Asiatic  over  the  European,  of  the 
The  New     Mussulmau  ovcr  the  Christian.     Lastly,  we  come  to 

states.  .  .  .  •' 

the  partial  redressing  of  tliis  wrong  by  the  re-esta- 
bhshment  of  independent  Greek  and  Slavonic  states 
in  our  own  century. 

These  seem  to  make  four  natural  groups,  and  it 
is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  their  nature  and  relations 
to  each  other.  But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
speak  of  the  several  states  thus  formed  in  an  order 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  order  of  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  Empire.  And  first  comes  a  power 
which  parted  off  so  early,  and  which  became  so 
thoroughly  a  part  of  Western  Europe,  that  it  needs 
an  effort  to  grasp  the  fact  that  its  right  place  is 
among  the  powers  which  had  their  beginning  in  se- 
^    paration  from  the  Imperial  throne  of  Constantinople. 

§  2.  The  Kingdom  of  Sicily. 

The  This  is  the  power  which,  in  the  course  of  the 

p!^™Hn  eleventh  century,  was  formed  by  the  Norman  adven- 
Siciiy.  turers  in  southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  It  was  not 
wholly  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
But  all  its  insular,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  con- 
tinental, territory,  was  either  won  from  the  Eastern 
Empire  and  its  vassals,  or  else  had  once  formed  part 
of  that  Empire*    Its  kings  abo  more  than  once  es- 
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tablished  their  power,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,     chap. 
in  the  Imperial  lands  east  of  the   Hadriatic.     With  ^ —  . — - 
the  Western  Empire  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  the 
Sicilian  kingdom  had  in  its  beginnings  nothing  to  do, 
tliough  it  was  afterwards  somewhat  enlarged  at  their 
expense. 

When  the  Norman  conquests  in  Italy  began,  early  Possessions 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Eastern  Empire  still  kept  Empire  in 
the  coast  of  both  seas  from  the  further  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gargano   to   the  head    of  the  gulf  of 
Poltcastro,     The  Imperial  duchies  of  Naples,  Gaeta, 
and  Amalfi,  lying  to  the  north  of  this  point,  were  cut 
off  by  the  duchies  of  Benevento^  Capua^  and  Salerno^ 
over  which  the  Empire  had  at  the  most  a  very  pre- 
carious superiority.     Within   a   hundred  years,   all  Advance  of 
tliese  lands,  together  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  were  mans, 
brought  under  Norman  rule.     Thus  grew  up  a  new 
European  power,  sometimes  forming  one  kingdom, 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  held  alone,  sometimes  to- 
gether with  other  kingdoms.    This  power  supplanted 
alike   the  Eastern  Empire,   the   Saracen   powers   of 
Sicily,  and  the  Lombard  princes  of  southern  Italy. 
It  started  from  two  points,  two  distinct  Norman  settle- 
ments, of  which  the  later  outshone  the  earher.    The  county  of 
earliest  Norman  territorial  settlement  was  the  county  1021. 
of  Aversa^  held  in  vassalage  of  the  Imperial  duchy 
of  Naples.     Forty  years  later  its  counts  became  pos-  PHnci- 

•    11  pality  of 

sessed  of  the  principality  of  Capua^  of  which  they  J^P^'J'Qjjg^ 
received  a  papal  confirmation  which  implied  a  denial 
of  all  dependence  on  either  Empire.     The  more  last- 
ing duchy  of  Apulia  began  later  under  the  adven- 
turers of  the  house  of  Hauteville.     Their  first  stage  county 
is  marked  by  the  foundation  of  the  county  of  Apulia,  1042, 
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CHAP,  with  Melji  as  its  capital,  under  William  of-tlie-Iron- 
' — . —  arm.  This  took  in  the  peninsula  of  Gargano  and 
Investiture  the  lauds  immediately  to  the  south  of  it.     The  next 

bv  PO|H»  '' 

Leo,  1053.    stage  is  when  Leo  the  Ninth  invested  Count  Hunifrey, 

or  ratlier  the  Normans  as  a  body,  with  all  that  they 

Robert        could  conouer  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily.     The 

Wift«;ard 

Duke,  1059.  first  of  Several  takings  of  Tarentum^  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  ducal  title    by  Eobert  Wiscard,   marks 
Completion  auotlicr   stagc.     Less   than   twenty   years  later   the 
Apiiiian      Eastcm    Empire   kept   nothing   but    the   duchy   of 
1077.'         Naples ;  Benex^ento  had   passed    to  the  Popes.     The 
rest  of  the   lands  both   of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
Lombard  princes  were  now  very  unequally  divided 
between  two  Norman  lords,  the  Duke  of  Apulia  and 
the  Prince  of  Capua.     The  Byzantine  power  west  of 
the  Hadriatic  being  thus  overthrown,  Robert  Wiscard 
for  the  first  time  pushed  the  Norman  arms  into  the 
Roi>prt        Eastern  peninsula  itself.     For  the  last  few  years  of 

\\  iscnrd  in  "^ 

Ei>ein)s       his  life  \\Q  hcld  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Kephallenia, 

10«1-1085.  ^  A  ' 

with  Durazzo  and  the  coast  to  the  south,  and  his 
power  even  stretched  inlatid  as  far  as  Kastoria  and 
Trikkala.  His  dominion  was  renewed  for  a  moment 
by  his  son  Bohemund,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
1.147-1160.  century  Corfu  was  again  for  a  short  time  held  by 
King  Eoger  of  Sicily. 

For  by  that  time  the  island  of  Sicily  was  a  king- 
Norman  dom  of  Western  Christendom.  The  second  time  of 
of  Sicily,     Mussulman  rule  over  the  whole  island  was  short.     Li 

1060-1091.  <ni  T^  , 

Taking  of  the  spacc  of  thirty  years  Count  Roger  won  the  great 
lOGi;  island  aUke  from  Islam  and  from  Eastern  Christen- 
^072 1*"""^  dom.  Greek  Messina  was  first  won;  after  a  while 
lolr*^"***  Saracen  Palermo  followed ;  Syracuse  was  won  much 
later  ;  the  last  Saracen  post  in  the  island  to  hold  out 
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Avas  Xoto  in  the  south-eastern  corner.     Malta,  tlie     chap. 

X. 

natural  appendage  of  Sicily,  was  soon  added.     The  y^^^ — ' 
first  Norman  capital  was  Messina,     Duke  Robert,  as  ^^^^' 
overlord  of  his  brother  Count  Roger,  kept  Palermo  io9i. 
and  the  surrounding  district  in  his  own  hands.     It 
was  not  till  the  next  century  that  the  Count  of  Sicily 
won  full  possession  of  the  city.  Palermo  then  became  Palermo 

*  "^  capital  of 

again,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Saracens,  the  head  of  SicUy. 
Sicilv. 

The  ruler,  of  Sicily  also  became  a  potentate  on  the 
Italian  mainland.     First  the  half,  then  the  whole,  of 
Calabria  formed  part  of  his  dominions.     The  third  Rog«r(he 
Great   Count,  the   first  King,   of  Sicily,  Roger  the  ik^^iim. 
Second,  gradually  won  the  whole  possessions  of  his     °^'^^^^- 
family  on  the  mainland.    To  these  he  presently  added 
the  Xorman  principaUty  of  Capua,  first  as  a  depen-  capua, 
dent  territory,  then  as  fully  incorporated  with  his  ^^^^"^^^®- 
dominions.     He  next  won  the  last  possession  in  the 
West  which  was  still  held  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
city  of  Naples.     He  then  pressed  beyond  the  bounds  Naples, 
both  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  of  the  early  Norman 
conquests  by  the  annexation  of  the  Abruzzi,     This  The 

Abruzzi, 

w^as  the  only  part  of  the  Norman  possessions  in  Italy  ii4o. 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  held  by 
the  Western  Emperors.  At  this  point  the  Western 
Terminus  must  be  held  to  have  gone  back.  Roger 
next,  as  we  have  seen,  extended  his  power  for  a 
moment  east  of  the  Hadriatic.  Meanwhile  he  was 
more  successful  against  the  common  enemies  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Christendom.  As  Sicily  had 
twice  been  conquered  from  Africa,  Africa  now  began 
to  be  conquered  from  Sicily.  Roger  held  a  consider-  conqueate 
able  dominion  on  the  African  coast,  including  Mehadia^  iis^-nsT. 
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ciiAP.     Bona^  and  other  points,  which  were  lost  under  his  son 
^r^  WiUiam. 

Thus  was  founded  a  kingdom  which  has,  perhaps 
oftener  than  any  other  European  state,  been  divided 
and   united  and  handed  over  from  one  djmasty  of 
strangers  to   another.      In  the  twelfth,  in    the  six- 
teenth, in   the  eighteenth  century,  Sicily,  the  Two 
Sicilies,   one   of  the   Sicilies,   found   a   king  in  the 
Western  Emperor,  but  neither  the  whole  nor  either  of 
its  parts  was  ever  incorporated  with  the  Empire.    And 
the  boundaries,  strictly  so  called,  of  the  kingdom  have 
hardly  changed  at  all.  For  the  only  immediate  neigh- 
bour of  the  Sicilian  king  was  his  ecclesiastical  over- 
lord.    The  question  was  whether   the   king  of  the 
mainland  should  be  also  king  of  the  island.     But  the 
successive  dynasties   which   reigned  both   over   the 
whole  kingdom  and  over  its  divided  parts  were  for  a 
long  time  eager  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  their  first 
Epeirot       fouudcr,  bv  conqucsts  east  of  the  Hadriatic.     Before 
*'h  G  od.™   ^^^  Latin  taking  of  Constantinople,  William  the  Good 
1185.         began  again  to  estabhsh  an  Epeirot  and  insular  do- 
minion by  the  conquest  of  Durazzo,  Corfu,  Kephal- 
lenia,  and  Zakynthos.     But  these  outlying  dominions 
were  granted  in  fief  to  the  Sicilian  Admiral  Mar- 
Kir^dom     garito,^  who,   himself  bearing  the  strange   title  of 
nsG^'        /iTt/?^^  of  the  Epeirots^  founded  a  dynasty  wliich,  with 
the  title  of  Count  Palatine,  held  Kephallenia^  Zakyn- 
^3^-  iho8^  and  Ithake  into  the  fourteenth  century.     Thus 

these  lands,  like  Cyprus  and  Trebizond,  were  cut  off 

^  On  this  very  singular,  but  very  obscure,  little  state  see  our 
own  Benedict  (ii.  199)  and  Hoger  of  Howden  (iii  161,  269),  and 
the  Ghibeline  Annals  of  Flacentia,  Pertz,  xix.  468.  See  also  Hopl^ 
Gesdiichte  Griechenlands,  vi.  161. 
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from  the  Empire  just  before  its  fall,  and  the  revolu-    chap. 
tions  of  Sicily  cut  them  off  equally  from  the  Sicilian  ' — ^ — - 
kingdom.     A  more  lasting   power  in  these   regions  Epeirot 

,  dominion 

bcL^an  under  Manfred,  who  received,  as  his  Greek  of  Manfred 
w-ife's   dowry,  Corfu,  Durazzo,  and   a   strip   of  the 
Albanian  coast,  with  the  title  of  Lord  of  Romania. 
This  dominion  passed  to  his  conqueror  Charles  of  ofChnrieB 
Anjou,  who  further  established  a  feudal  superiority  1266-69/ 
over  the  Epeirot  despotat.     But  the  plans  of  Charles  1272-1276. 
were  cut  short  by  the  revolution  of  the  Vespers.  The  ^^^2- 
Two  Sicilies — to  forestall  the  name — were  now  divided. 
Both  kingdoms  had  to  do  with  the  lands  east  of  the 
Hadriatic,  but  it  was  only  the  continental  kingdom 
w^hich  kept  any  actual  dominion  there.    Durazzo  was  H'stofy  of 

^  "^  Durazzo, 

lost  and  won  more  than  once ;  but  it  came  back  to  ^^'^• 
tlie  Anjjevin  house,  to  become  a  separate  Angevin  nuchyof 

^  '  .  Durazzo, 

duchy,  till  it  fell  before  the  growth  of  the  Albanian  {g^^^*^^- 
powers.     Another  branch  held  Lepanto — once  Nau- 
paktos  —  which  lasted  longer.     Corfu  and  Butrinto  i878-i886. 
became  immediate  possessions  of  the  Neapolitan  crown 
till  they  found  more  lasting  masters  at  Venice. 

This  Eastern  dominion  of  the  Angevin  lords  of 
Naples,  besides  the  influence  of  both  Sicilian  crowns 
in  southern  Greece,  of  which  we  shall  have  presently 
to  speak,  tended  to  keep  up  the  connexion  of  the 
Sicilian  kingdoms  with  the  Empire  out  of  which  they 
sprang.  But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  geographical 
enlargement  of  the  kingdoms  themselves.     Still  less  Acreoc- 

^  ,  copied  by 

can  that  name  be  given  to  the  short  occupation  of  chariesof 
Acre  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  character  of  one  of 
the  many  Kings  of  Jerusalem.     The  SiciUan  king- 
doms  themselves  cannot  be  said  to  have  gained  or 
lost  territory  till  Charles  the  Fifth  granted  Malta  to  Maiu 
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CHAP,     the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  till  Philip  the   Second 
' — rr^  added  the  Stati  degli  Presidi  to  the  Two  Sicilies.    Tlie 

granted  *^ 

Kn?ht8.      great  revolution  of  all  has  taken  place  in  our  own 
1530.  ^jjj^y      rpj^g  name  of  Sicily  has  for  the  first  time  been 

wiped  from  the  European  map.  The  island  of  Hieron 
and  Roger  has  sunk  to  fonn  seven  provinces  of  a 
prince  who  has  not  deigned  to  take  the  crown  or  the 
title  of  that  illustrious  realm. 

§  3.  The  Cf^sading  States. 
compari-  The  Sicilian  kingdom  has  much  in  common  with 

BOD.  oe™ 

tween         the  statcs  fomicd  by  the  crusaders  in  Asia  and  Eastern 

Sicily  and  -n      i  o  ^        t  -»         tT^ 

the  cnwad-  Europc.  Both  fiTcw  out  of  lauds  won  by  vV  esteni 
conquerors,  partly  from  the  Eastern  Empire  itself, 
partly  from  Mussulman  holders  of  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  But  the  order  of 
the  two  processes  is  diflerent.  The  Sicilian  Normans 
began  by  conquering  lands  of  the  Empire,  and  then 
w^ent  on  to  wdn  the  island  which  the  Saracens  had 
torn  from  the  Empire.  The  successive  crusades  first 
founded  Christian  states  in  the  lands  which  the  Mus- 
sulmans had  won  from  the  Empire,  and  then  parti- 
tioned the  Empire  itself.  The  first  crusaders  undertook 
to  hold  their  conquest  as  fiefs  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
This  condition  was  only  very  partially  carried  out; 
but  the  mere  theory  marks  a  stage  in  the  relations 
between  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Latin  powers  of 
Palestine  which  has  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the 
case  of  Sicily. 
Kingdomof  First  auioug  thcsc  powers  come  the  Kingdom  of 
and*i?rank  Jerusalem  and  the  other  Frank  principalities  which 
paHtie«  in  arosc  out  of  the  first  crusade.  The  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
Cvprua.       which  iu  some  sort  continued  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
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lem,  forms  a  link  between  the  true  crusading  states     chap. 
and  those  which  arose  out  of  the  partition  of  the  >-. — ^ — ' 
Empire  in  the  fourth  crusade.  And  closely  connected 
witli  this  was  the  kingdom  of  Kilikian  Armenia  whose  Armenia, 
foundation  we  have  already  mentioned.^     This  last 
was  an  Eastern  state  which  became  to  some  extent 
latinized.      But  Cyprus,  the  Syrian  states,  and  the 
Latin  powers  which  arose  out  of  the  partition  of  the 
Empire,  all  agree  in  being  colonies  of  Western  Europe 
in  Eastern  lands,  states  where  the  Latin  settlers  appear 
as  a  dominant  race  over  the  natives,  of  whatever 
blood  or  creed. 

The  great  geographical  result  of  the  first  crusade  The  cro- 
was  to  cut  off  the  Mussulman  powers  from  the  seas  offtheMu*. 

.  Milmans 

of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.     In  the  first  years  of  from  the 


sea. 


the  twelfth  century  the  Christian  powers,  Byzantine, 

Armenian,  and  Latin,  held  the  whole  coast  of  Asia 

Minor  and  Syria.     The  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  at  its  Extent  of 

*'  ^  the  King- 

greatest  extent,  stretched  along  the  coast  from  Berytos  J*""^ 

to  Gaza.     To  the  east  it  reached  some  way  beyond 

Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  strip  of  territory 

reaching  southward  to  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red 

Sea.     To  the  north  lay  two  Latin  states  which,  in 

the  days   of  Komnenian  revival,  acknowledged  the 

superiority  of  the  Eastern  Emperor.     These  were  the 

county  of  Tripolis^  reaching  northwards  to  the  Syrian  TripoUa. 

Alexandretta^  and  the  more  famous  principality  of 

Antioch,     That  great  city,  lost  to  Christendom  in  the  Antioch. 

first   days  of  Saracen   conquest,  won   back  to   the  wo. 

Empire  in  the  Macedonian  revival,  lost  to  the  Turk,  968. 

won  back  by  the  Frank,  remained  a  Christian  princi-  losi. 

pality  long  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  did  not  loos. 

1  See  above,  p.  392. 
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Cyprus. 


pass  again  under  Mussulman  rule   till  late   in   the 
thirteenth  century.     North-east  of  Antioch  lay  the 
furthest  of  the  Latin  possessions,  the  inland  county 
of  Edessa.   This  was  the  first  to  be  lost ;  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Turkish  Attabegs  of  Syria.     They 
cut  short  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  taking  away  the 
territory  east  of  Jordan.     On  their  ruin  arose  the 
mightier  power  of  Saladin,  lord  alike  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.     He  took  Jerusalem,  and  the  kingdom  which 
still  bore  that  name  was  cut  down  to  the  lands  just 
round  Tyre.     The  crusades  which  followed  won  back 
Acre  and  various  points,  and  at  last  the  diplomacy  of 
Frederick  the  Second  won  back  from  the  Egyptian 
Sultan  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  Holy  City  itself.     A  strip 
of  coast  running  inland  at  two  points,  so  as  to  take 
in  Tiberias  and  Nazareth  at  one  end,  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  at  the  other,  formed  the  Eastern  realm  of 
the  lord  of  Eome  and  Sicily.     Lost  and  won  again  by 
the  Christians,  Jerusalem  was  finally  won  for  Islam 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Chorasmians  from  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.     But  for  nearly  fifty  years  longer  the 
points  on  the  coast  were  lost  and  won,  as  the  Mus- 
sulman powers  or  fresh  crusaders  fi-om  Europe  had 
the  upper  hand.     With  the  fall  of  Acre^  the  Latin 
dominion  on  the  Syrian  mainland  came  to  an  end. 
The  land  won  by  the  Western  Christians  from  the 
Mussulman  went  back  to  the  disciples  of  the  Prophet. 
The  land  won  by  the  Western  Christian  from  the 
Eastern,  and  the  land  where  the  Eastern  Christian 
still  maintained  his  independence,  held  out  longer. 

These  were  the  kingdoms  of  Cyprus  and  Armenia. 
The  frontier  of  Cyprus  hardly  admitted  of  geographical 
change,  unless  it  was  when,  for  a  part  of  the  four- 
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teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  city  and  liaven  of    chap. 
Fanuiqosta  passed  to  Genoa.      The  kinffs  of  Cyprus  :r— •^ — ' 

^'  y  o  .7  1  Famagosta 

however  claimed  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  and  some-  Genoese, 
times,  before  the  whole  Syrian  coast  was  lost,  they  between 

niTii*  1  •  i»  •  •         Cvprns  and 

really  held  this  or  that  piece  of  territory  on  the  main-  Jerusalem, 
land.     Meanwhile  the  Armenian  kingdom  in  some  sort  Armenia 

acknow~ 

entered  the  Western  world,  when  its  king,  after  re-  \^^  the 

n  'J*  1       T^  Western 

ceiving  one  confirmation  from  the  Eastern  Emperor.  Emneror, 
thouglit  it  wise  to  receive  another  from  the  Western 
Emperor  also.     The  kingdom,  though  sadly  cut  short 
by  its  Mussulman  neighbours,  lived  on  under  native 
princes  till  the  middle   of  the   fourteenth   century.  i842. 
Then  the  fragments  of  the  kingdom  passed,  first  to  a  connexion 
branch  of  the  Cypriot  royal  family,  and  then  to  the  Armenia 
reigning  king  of  Cyprus.     But  the  first  joint  reign  ^^JJ"'' 
was  the  last.     The  remnant  of  independent  Armenia  End  of 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  Mameluke  lords  of  Syria,  and 

.  ./         '    CypruB, 

while  Cyprus  fingered  on  till  Saint   Mark   and  his  i**^- 
commonwealth  became  the  heirs  of  its  last  king. 

The  kingdom  of  Cyprus  forms  a  link  between  the 
Latin  states  in  Syria  and  those  which  arose  in  Romania 
after  the  crusading  capture  of  Constantinople.  And 
these  last  again  fall  into  two  classes.     There  are  the  Frank  pHn- 

cipalities  in 

Frank  principalities  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  ^«»ce. 
there  are  the  lands,  chiefly  insular,  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  maritime  commonwealths  of  the  West  and  of  Poaaeaaiona 
their  citizens.     Among  these  the  first  place  belongs  to  maritime 

common- 

the  great  commonwealth  which  had  now  cast  off  all  '^w^tiw. 
traces  of  allegiance  to  the  Empire.  Genoa^which  had  no  Genoa, 
share  in  the  original  partition  of  the  Empire,  obtained 
several  points  of  Imperial  territory,  both  for  the  com- 
monwealth itself  and  for  particular  Genoese  citizens. 
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Venice. 


Compari- 
son be- 
tween 
the  two. 


But  the  part  played  by  Genoa  in  the  East  is  small 
beside  the  great  and  abiding  dominion  of  Venice. 
No  result  of  the  partition  was  greater  than  the  field 
which  it  gave  to  Venetian  growth.  The  position  of 
the  two  commonweaths  is  different.  Genoa  was  a 
mere  stranger  in  the  East ;  Venice  was  in  a  maimer  at 
liome.  Once  an  outlying  possession  of  the  Empii-e, 
her  really  great  historical  position  is  due  to  her  share 
in  its  overthrow. 


997. 


§  4.  The  Eastern  Dotninion  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

We  have  already  seen  the  origin  of  the  Venetian 
state,  and  its  position  as  an  outlying  member  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  which  gradually  became  an  indepen- 
dent power  without  any  formal  act  of  separation. 
The  beginning  of  Venetian  rule  over  the  Slavonic 
coasts  of  the  Hadriatic  dates  from  the  time  when 
Venice  was  still  undoubtedly  a  city  of  the  Empire. 
Her  first  conquests  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  centuiy, 
conquests  which  gave  her  chiefs  the  style  of  Dule/^  of 
Venice  and  Dalmatian  involved  no  casting  aside  of  the 
Imperial  superiority.^  But  the  Eastern  dominion  of 
Venice  had  now  begun,  and  the  full  developement  of 
that  dominion  was  inconsistent  'with  the  supremacy, 
or  indeed  with  the  existence,  of  the  Empire.  In  a 
strictly  geographical  view,  her  Istrian  and  Dalmatian 
dominion  of  dominion  cannot  be  separated  from  her  Albanian  and 
purely  Greek  dominion.  Venice  could  not  become 
a  great  European  power  till  she  passed  from  the 
Slavonic  lands  whose   connexion   with  the   Empire 

'  See  the  Venetian  Chronicle  in  Pertz,  viii.  29,  32.  After  the 
Venetian  conquest  the  Duke's  name  is  placed  after  that  of  the 
Emperor  in  religious  ceremonies. 


Connexion 
of  the 
Dalmatian 
and  Greek 
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was  nouiinal  or  precarious  into  tlie  Albanian  and  Greek     chap. 

lands  which  were  among  its  immediate  possessions.  Her  ^ — • — ' 

jrreatness  dates  from  that  partition  of  the  Empire  which  Kff«ct  of 

was  the  surest  proof  that  she  had  wholly  cast  aside  ^ioi  on 
her  Byzantine  allegiance.     From  this  point  of  view  the 
history  of  Venice  may  be  compared  and  contrasted 

with  the  history  of  Sicily.    In  each  case,  a  part  of  the  Compari- 

J  J  'X  Ron  be- 

dominions  of  tlie  Eastern  Rome  grew  into  a  separate  ^Iniix  and 
])ower ;  that  power  passed,  so  to  speak,  from  Eastern  ^**^*^^* 
Europe  to  Western,  and,  in  its  new  Western  character, 
it  appeared  as  a  conqueror  in  the  Eastern  lands.  But, 
as  Venice  and  Sicily  parted  from  the  Empire  in 
different  ways,  so  their  later  relations  to  the  Empire 
were  widely  different.  The  Sicilian  state  began  in 
actual  conquests  made  by  foreign  invaders  at  the 
expense  of  the  Empire.  Venice  was  a  dependency 
of  the  Empire  which  gradually  drifted  into  independ- 
ence. Thus  Sicily  became  more  thoroughly  Western 
than  Venice.  The  attempts  of  the  kings,  both  of  the 
whole  Sicilian  kingdom  and  of  its  divided  parts,  to 
estabUsh  an  Eastern  dominion  were  attacks  from  with- 
out, and  were  not  really  lasting.     But  Venice,  whose  Venice 

•^  ,  inherits  the 

i)rinces  were  lords  of  one  fourth  and  one  eighth  of  the  portion  of 

•■  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^      the  Empire. 

Empire  of  Romania,^  took  up  in  some  sort  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Empire  itself.  If  she  destroyed  one 
bulwark  against  the  Mussulman,  she  set  up  another 
and  a  more  lasting  one. 

The  true    scene   of   Venetian    power    was    the 
East,  and  in  the  East  her  true  sphere  of  enterprise 

'  It  is  well  to  see  this  familiar  title  in  Greek.  The  Duke  {^v^ 
Bcvcria?)  was  Sccnrorixo)  o^uafiaTi  rifJOjOti^^  ^X^''^  ''"*  ^^  o\nv  irpo^  to 
oXxjy  S  TO  Twv  ^pdyKiav  €kTrj<raTO  yevo^  to  TcrapTOv  xat  tov  Terdprov 
TO  ^futrv.     Qeorge  Akropolit^s,  15.  ed.  Bonn. 
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CHAP,     was  primarily  the  Hadriatic,  and  next  to  that,  the 


Venetinn 


coasts  and  islands  of  the  uS^gaean.  She  remained 
power  both  a  Dalmatian  and  a  Greek  power  down  to  the 
matian  and  nionient  of  her  overthrow,  and,  at  the  moment  of  her 

Greek. 

overthrow,  it  was  not  eighty  years  since  she  had 
(teased  to  be  a  Peloponnesian  and  an  jEgsean  power. 
The  Greek  dominion  of  Venice  was  an  enlargement 
of  her  Dalmatian  dominion.  The  fourth  crusade  was 
the  turning-point  in  her  history.  It  is  significant  that 
Taking  of  Zara  was  taken — not  for  the  first  or  the  last  time— 
i'202.  on  the  way  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople.   Already 

d!)mhI?ojr  mistress,  or  striving  to  be  mistress,  of  the  northern 
®  ®"**^®*  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Hadriati(*,  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Empire  opened  to  Venice  the  hope  of 
becoming  mistress  of  the  southern  part.  Mistress  of 
the  whole  coast  she  never  was  at  any  one  moment ; 
one  point  was  gained  and  another  lost.  But  extension 
in  those  lands  was  steadily  aimed  at  for  more  than 
seven  hundred  years,  and  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
eastern  Hadriatic  coast  has  been,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, under  Venetian  rule. 
Territoiy  Thijs  uiissiou  of  Vcuice  was  fully  recognized  in  the 

Venice  by    schcmc  of  partition  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     She  was 

the  Act  of  ^  .      .  ^ 

Partition,  to  bc  uustress  of  the  Hadriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  To 
her  were  assigned,  not  only  the  islands  ofi*  the  west 
coast  of  the  Empire,  but  the  whole  western  coast 
itself,  from  the  north  pf  Albania  to  the  southern 
point  of  Peloponnesos.  She  was  to  have  some  points 
in  the  jEga^an,  among  them  Oreos  and  Karystos  at 
the  two  ends  of  Euobia.  But  she  was  also  to  have 
a  large  continental  dominion.  She  was  to  have  her 
quarter  of  the  capital,  with  a  Thracian  and  an 
Asiatic  dominion,  including,  according  to  some 
versions  the  strange  allotment  of  Lazia  at  the  east 
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of  the  Euxine.^     The  actual  possessions  of  Venice  in     chap. 
the  East  have  a  very  different  look.     Much  of  the  ,^r— V — ' 

•^     ^  ^  Her  actual 

territory  which  was  assigned  to  tlie  republic  never  po«e«ions. 
became  hers,  while  she   obtained   large  possessions 
which  were  not  assigned  to  her.    But  the  main  point, 
the  dominion  of  the  Hadriatic,  was  never  forgotten,  nion  pri^*" 
though  some  both  of  her  earliest  and  of  her  latest  uldruitic. 
conquests  lay  beyond  its  necessary  range. 

Among  those  possessions  of  Venice  which  were  not  poneseioiu 
assigned  to  her  in  the  act  of  partition  was  her  greatest  riRnedby 
and  most  lasting  possession  of  all,  the  island  of  Crete,   tion: 
This  she  won  almost  at  the  first  moment  of  the  con-  moL'ieeg. 
quest,  and  she  kept  it  for  more  than  four  centuries 
and  a  half,  till  the  war  of  Candia  handed  over  all  i646-i669. 
Crete,  save  two  fortresses,  to  the  Ottoman.     Before 
tliis  loss.  Saint  Mark  had  won  and  lost  another  great 
island  which  lay  altogether  beyond  the  scheme  of 
the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople.     Late  in  tlie 
fifteenth  century  the  republic  succeeded  the  Latin  AcquiM- 
kings  in  the  possession  of  Cyprus.     But  this  was  held  Oj-pnia. 
for   less   than   a  centuiy.      Cyprus,  like   Crete  and 
Sicily,  was  a  special  scene  of  struggle  between  Euro- 
pean and  barbarian  powers.     But  it  shared  the  fate.  Loss  of 
not  of  Sicily  but  of  Crete,  and  became  the  solid  prize  1^71. 
of  the  Ottoman,  when  Christendom  won  the  barren 
laurels  of  Lepanto.     Another   possession  which  lay  occupation 
out  of  the  usual  course  of  Venetian  dominion  was  ?onik^, 
tlie  short  occupation  of  Thessalonike.     Bought  of  a 
Greek  despot,  it  was  after  four  years  taken  by  the 
Turk.     Had  Thessalonike  been  kept,  it  might  have 
passed  as  a  late  compensation  to  the  republic  for  the 

'  If  this  is  what  is  really  meant  by  Laza  or  Lcicta  in  the  Act  ol 
Partition.     Muratori,  ziL  357. 

B  B  2 
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CHAP,     early  loss  of  Hadrianople  and  her  other  Thracian 
* — • — '  territory. 

The  short  Venetian  possession  of  Thessalonike,  the 
longer  possession  of  Cyprus,  stand  apart  in  time  and 
place  from  that  more  nearly  continuous  Venetian  do- 
minion in  the  Hadriatic  and  the  ^Ega^an,  of  which 
Crete  may  fairly  be  looked  on  as  the  most  dLstant 
point.     The  early  stages  of  that  dominion  cannot  be 
kept  apart  from  the  story  of  the  Slavonic  lands  on  the 
Hadriatic.     The  states  of  Servia  and  Croatia   were 
from  the  beginning  the  inland  neighbours  of  the  Dal- 
Sctlonthe  ^^^^^^  coast  citics.     The  river  Tzettina  may  pass  as 
coMt         ^]^Q  boundary  between  the  Servian  and  Croatian  states. 
Pagania   on  the  Narenta,  Zachloumia  between  the 
Narenta  and  Eagusa,  Terbounia^  represented  by  the 
modern   Trebinje,  the  coast  district    of  the   Canaliy 
Dioklea^  taking  in  the  modern  Montenegro  with  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Drin — Skodra  or  Scutari  on  its 
lake,  the  harbours  of  Spizza^  AntivaH^  and  Dtilcigno^ 
The  Dal-     Were   all  originally   Servian.     The   Dalmatian   coast 
ciUea.         citics,   Dekateva   or    CattarOy   Raoumon  or  Ragma^ 
Tragourion    or    Traii^   Diadora^   Jadera,   or   Zara^ 
formed  a  Roman  fringe  on  what  had  become  a  Slavonic 
body.     It  was  not  even  a  continuous  fringe,  as  the 
Slaves  came  down  to  the  sea  at  more  than  one  pomt. 
Pagtnia.     Pagania  above  all,  the  land  of  the  heathen  Narentines, 
cut  Roman  Dalmatia  into  two  marked  parts.     It  even 

Wands  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  great  islands,  Curzola — once  Black 
Korkyra — Meleda^  Lesina — once  Pharos — and  others. 
At  the  separation  of  the  two  Empires  the  Croatian 

Croatia       powcr  was  strougcst  in  those  lar  Is.     The  wars  of 

under 

Charles  the  Cliarlcs  tlic  Great  left  the  coast  c'  ties  to  the  Eastern 

Great,  30C- 

«io.  Empire,  while  inland  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  passed 
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under  Prankish  rule.     Presently  Croatia  won  its  in-     chap. 
dependence  of  the  Western  Empii-e,  while  the  coast  ^rr  -^ 
cities  w^ere  practically  lost  by  the  Eastern.     Under  Settlement 
Basil   the   Macedonian  the   Imperial   authority   was  theMace- 

doniaD, 

admitted,  in  name  at  least,  both  by  the  cities  and  by  ses-sis. 
the  Croatian  prince.     More  than  a  century  later  came  ^>"*  Ve°«- 
the  first  Venetian  conquest,  which  destroyed  the  pagan  ^^^  ^^^ 
power  on  the  Narenta  and  was  looked  on  at  Venice  as 
a  deliverance  of  the  cities  from  Croatian  rule.     But 
all  this  involved  no  formal  separation  from  the  Em- 
pire.^    Such  a  separation  may  be  held  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  when  the  The  cities 
cities  again  passed  under  Croatian  rule,  and  when  the  ^^^^ 
taking  of  the  title  of  King  of  Dalmatia  by  the  Croatian  Daimttian 

T^--  r  .•  r  ix-         Kingdom, 

Kresimir  may  pass  tor  an  assertion  oi  complete  m-  1062. 
dependence.     But  the  kingdoms,  first  of  Croatia,  then  Magyar 
of  Dalmatia,  were  presently  swallowed   up  by  the  Croatia, 
growmg  power  of  the  Magyar.     Then  comes  a  tune  m  Dalmatia, 
which  this  city  and  that  passes  to  and  fro  between 
Venice  and  Hungary.     Under  Manuel  Komnenos  the  croatu  and 
whole  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  was  fully  restored  to  reetored  to 

1         T^        •  1  1  ^  '  '  •       the  Empire, 

the  Empire ;    but   ten  years  later  the   cities   again  ii7i. 
passed  to  Hungary.     This  was  their  final  separation  Daimatu 
from  the  Empire,  and  by  this  time  Venice  had  thrown  Hongary. 
off*  all  Byzantine  allegiance. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Croatia  forms  part  straggle 
of  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom.     The  his-  dominion  of 

x^axmatia. 

tory  of  Dalmatia  becomes  part  of  the  long  struggle 
of  Venice  for  Hadriatic  dominion.  For  five  hundred 
years  the  cities  and  islands  of  the  whole  Hadriatic 

^  But  we  866  how  slight  was  the  real  hold  of  the  Empire  on 
these  distant  dependencies,  when  we  find  that,  on  the  submission 
of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  to  Basil  the  Macedonian,  the  tribute  of 
the  dties  was  assigned  to  the  Croatian  prince. 
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CHAP,  coast  were  lost  and  won  over  and  over  again  in  the 
^^ — ^ — '  strifes  of  the  powers  of  the  mainland.  These  were  in 
Dalmatia  the  Hungarian  and  Bosnian  Kings  ;  more  to 
the  south  they  were  the  endless  powers  which  rose  and 
fell  in  Albania  and  northern  Greece.  In  after  times 
the  Ottoman  took  the  place  of  all.  And  many  of  the 
cities  were  able,  amid  the  disputes  of  their  stronger 
neighbours,  to  make  themselves  independent  common- 
indepen-      wcalths  for  a  lougcr  or  shorter  time.     Ragusa^  above 

flence  of  ^     ^  ^  ^ 

Kagiwa;      all,  kept  hcr  independence  during  the  whole  time, 
modified  in  later  times  by  a  certain  external  depen- 
dence on  the  Turk.     And  the  almost  invisible  inland 
of  PoiizzR.    commonwealth  of  Polizza — a  Slavonic  San  Marino — 

kept  its  separate  being  into  the  present  century. 

Fiuctua-  The  crusading  conquest  of  Zara,  the  first  act  of 

between      the  couqucst  of  Constantinople,  was  the  beginning  of 

Hungary,    this  long  Struggle.     The  frontier  between  Venice  and 

Hungary  fluctuated  during  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth 

century ;  early  in  the  fourteenth  the  whole  coast  was 

again  Venetian.     Meanwhile  the  republic  was  strinng 

to  make  good  her  position  further  south.     The  Epeirol 

despotat  long  hindered  her  establishment  either  on  the 

Firet  con-    coasts  Or  ou  the  islands  of  northern  Greece.    Durazzo^ 

quest  of 

amTcorfu    ^^^^  ^^^   Epidamnos,  the  central  point  between  the 

1206.  older  and  the  newer  Venetian  range,  was  won,  along 

1216.  with  Corfu^  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  conquest ;  but 

both  were  presently  lost,  to  come  back  again  in  after 

CorfS'^  ^^    times.     The  famous  island  of  Korkyra  or  Corfu  has  a 

special  history  of  its  own.     No  part  of  Greece  has 

been  so  often  cut  off  from  the  Greek  body.     Under 

Pyrrhos  and  Agathokles,  no  less  than  under  Michael 

Angelos  and  Eoger,  it  obeyed  an  Epeirot  or  a  Sicilian 

master.     It  was  among  the  first  parts  of  Greece  to 
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pass  permanently  under  Roman  dependence.     At  last,     chap. 
after  yet  another  turn  of  Sicilian  rule,  it  passed  for  '^^^ — ' 
four  hundred  years  to  the  great  commonwealth.     In  ^nqu«t  of 
our  own  day  Corfu  was  not  added  to  free  Greece  till  ^86-1797. 
long  after  the  deliverance  of  Attica  and  PeloponnSsos. 
But,  under  so  many  changes  of  foreign  masters,  tlie 
island  has  always  remained  part  of  Europe  and  of 
Christendom.     Alone  among  the  Greek  lands,  Corfu 
has  never  passed  under  barbarian  rule.     It  has  seen  i7ie. 
the  Turk  only,  for  one  moment  as  an  invader,  for  1800. 
another  moment  as  a  nominal  overlord. 

The  second  Venetian  occupation  of  Corfu  was  the  ^r««^     ^ 

^  advance  of 

beginning  of  a  great  advance  among  the  neighbouring  Venice, 
islands.  But,  during  the  hundred  and  eighty  years 
between  the  two  occupations,  the  main  fields  of  Vene- 
tian action  lay  more  to  the  north  and  more  to  the 
south.  The  Greek  acquisitions  of  the  Republic  at  this 
time  were  in  Peloponnesos  and  the  JEgsean  islands. 
On  the  mainland  she  won,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Latin  settlement  in  the  East,  the  south-western  penin- 
sula of  Peloponnesos,  with  the  towns  of  Metlwne  and 
Korone — otherwise  Modon  and  Coron — which  she  held  JJ^^^***  »°* 

Coron, 

for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Among  the  jEgaean  ^'^^• 
islands  Venice  began  very  early  to  win  an  influence 
in  the  greatest  of  their  number,  that  oi  Euboia,  often  History  of 
disguised  under  the  specially  barbarous  name  of 
Negropont}  The  history  of  that  island,  the  endless 
shiftings  between  its  Latin  lords  and  the  neighbouring 
powers  of  all  kinds,  is  the  most  perplexed  part  of  the 

'  Negroponte — a  wild  corruption  of  Euripas — is  strictly  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Latin  baronies  in  Euboia,  and  has  been  care- 
lessly transferred  to  the  whole  island,  as  Crete  used  often  to  be 
called  Candies, 
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perplexed  Greek  history  of  the  time.     Venice,  iiiixetl 
II])  in  its  affairs  throughout,  obtahied  in  the  end  com- 

Complete  ,  '^^       n  ^ 

occupation    plete  possessiou,  but  not  till  after  the  second  occupa- 

ofEuboia,      \  ^  '  ,  .  \ 

1390.  tion  of  Corfu.     The  island  was  kept  till  the  Turkisli 

conquftsT  of  couqucst  eighty  years  later.  Several  other  islands 
1470.  '  were  held  by  the  Republic  at  different  times.  Of 
Loss  of  the  tliese  Tcuos  and  Mykonos  were  not  finally  lost  till 
wffir,       Venice  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  confined  to  the 

1718 

western  seas. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  occupation  of 

Corfu,  the  Venetian  power  in  Dalmatia  had  risen  and 

p?aceof      fallen  again.     By  the  peace  of  Zara,  Lewis  the  Great 

Dalmatia^     ^^  Hungary  shut  out  Venice  altogether  from  the  Dal- 

unganaii.  j^^^|.j^^^  coasts,  and,  as  Dalmatian  King,  he  required 

the  Venetian  Duke  to  give  up  his  Dalmatian  title. 

New  Later  in  the  century  Venice  again  gained  ground, 

Venice.       aud  licr  Dalmatian,  Albanian,  and  Greek  possessions 

1378-1 155.    began  to  draw  near  together,  and  to  form  one  whole, 

though  never  a  continuous  whole.     Li  the  space  of 

about  eighty  years,  amid  many  fluctuations  towards 

Hungary,  Bosnia,  and  Genoa — a  new  claimant  calleil 

%*^*^     into  rivalry  by  the  war  of  Chioggia — ^\'enice  again 

niaiia.        bccamc   mistrcss   of  the   greater  part  of  Dalmatia. 

Some  districts  however  formed  part  of  the  duchy 

of  Saint  Sava^  and  Hungary  kept  part  of  the  inland 

territory   with    the    fortress   of  Clusa.      The   point 

where  the  Hadriatic  coast  turns  nearly  due  south 

may  be  taken  as  the  boundary  of  the  lasting  and 

nearly  continuous  dominion  of  the   Eepublic ;    but 

Advance  in  for  the  prcscut  the  Venetian  pow^r  went  on  spreading 

1892^"^^'  far  south  of  that  point.     On  the  second  occupation 

of  Corfu  followed  the  acquisition  of  Durazzo^  Alesi<io, 

1401.         and  of  the  Albanian  Skodra  or  Scutan.     Butrinto  and 


1419. 
1423. 
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the  ever   memorable  Parga   put   themselves   under    chap. 
Venetian   protection,  and  Lepanto  was  ceded  by  a  ^^—^ — ' 
Prince  of  Achaia.     In  Peloponnesos  the  Messenian 
towns  were  still  held,  and  to  them  were  now  added  lass. 
Argos  and  its  port  of  Nauplia^  known  in  ItaUan  as 
Napoli  di  Romania.     Patras  was  held   for   a   few  uos-hio. 
years,  Monembasia  was  won,  and  the  isle  of  Aigina^ 
which  might  almost  pass  for  part  of  Peloponnesos.  On 
the  other  side  of  Greece,  the  possession  of  Corfu  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  other  so-called  Ionian  Islands. 
The  prince  of  KephaUenia^  of  Zakynthos  or  Zante^  and  The 
of  Leukadia  or  Santa  Maura,  found  it  to  his  interest,  islands. 

1449. 

for  fear  of  the  advancing  Ottoman,  to  put  his  do- 
minions under  the  overlordship  of  Saint  Mark. 

This  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Venice  and  Venice  the 

/  .    champion 

of  Europe.   The  championship  of  Christendom  against  «ffamstthe 
the  Turk  now  passes  from  the  New  Eome  to  the 
hardly  less  Byzantine  city  in  the  Lagoons.    The  short 
occupation  of  ThessalonikS  may  pass  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle.     Later  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
Venice  and  the  Turk  were  meeting  at  every  point.  In 
Peloponnesos,  Argos  was  first  lost  to  the  Turk ;  at  Lose  of 
the  same  moment  he  appeared  far  to  the  north,  and  i463. 
gradually  occupied  the  Bosnian  and  Hungarian  dis- 
tricts of  Dalmatia.     Throughout  the  sixteenth  and  1506-1699. 
seventeenth   centuries   the   inland  districts  and  the 
smaller  towns  were  lost  over  and  over  again,  but  the 
EepubUc  always  kept  the  chief  coast  cities,  Zara^ 
SebenicOy  and  Spalato.     Meanwhile,  to  the  south  of 
Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  power  went  back  everywhere,  loswb  of 

^Tenice* 

except  in  the  western  islands.     On   the  mainland 
Croja^  the  city  of  Scanderbeg,  was  held  for  a  while.  1474-1478. 
But  both  Croja  and  Skodra  were  won  by  Mahomet 
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CHAP,    the  Conqueror,  and  the  treaty  which  ended  this  war  left 

^^ — •  to  the  Republic  nothing  on  the  coast  of  Albania  and 

Northern  Greece,  ssive  Durazzo,  Antivari^  and  Butrinto. 

1500.         The  treaty  which  followed  the  next  war  took  away 

The  Dxirazzo.  Butrinto.  and  Lepanto.  A  series  of  revolutions 

Western  '  ^  r 

i48r-i483    "^  ^^^^  islands  of  which  the  Republic  already  held  the 
overlordship  placed  them  under  her  immediate  do- 
minion, to  be  struggled  for  agamst  the  Turk.     By 
14S5.         the  next  peace  Zakynthos  was  kept,  on  payment  of  a 
tribute  to   the   Sultan ;   KephalUmia   passed    to   the 
1502.         Turk,  to  be  won  bacR  seventeen   years   later,  and 
1502-1504.   then  to  be  permanently  kept.     Leukadia  was  at  the 
Lmwofthc   same  time  won  for  a  moment  and  lost  again.    In 
nenian  for-   Pelopounesos  Modou  and  Coron  were  lost  along  with 

treses, 

1502.         Durazzo  and  Lepanto^  and  the  great  naval  war  with 

Suleiman  cost  the  Republic  her  last  Peloponnesian  pes- 

1540.         sessions,  Nauplia  and  Monembasia^  together  with  all 

her  JEgajan  islands,  except  Tenos  and  Mykonos.    The 

victory  of  Lepanto   leaves   its   mark  in   geography 

only  by  the  loss  of  the  Greek  island  of  Cyprus  and 

the  Albanian  city  of  Antivari.     The  strictly  Greek 

dominion  of  Venice  was  now  for  a  hundred  and  forty 

years  confined  to   the  islands,  and,  after  the  loss  of 

Cyprus   and   Crete,   almost  wholly  to   the  western 

islands.     But  after  the  loss  of  Crete  came  a  revival 

of  the  Venetian  power,  like  one  of  the  old  revivals 

Venetian     of  the  Empire.     The  great  campaigns  of  Francesco 

Peiopon-     Morosini,  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  freed 

1685-1699.   all  Peloponn^sos  from  the  Turk,  and  added  it  to  the 

dominion  of  Saint  Mark. 
iMtmot  The  same  treaty  confirmed  Venice  in  the  posses- 

n^B,        sion  01  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia.     The  next  war 

1715-1718.  °  ^ 

cost  her  the  whole  of  Peloponn^sos,  her  two  Cretan 
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fortresses,  and  her  two  remaining  jEgaean  islands.  She     chap. 
now  withdrew  wholly  to  the  western  side  of  Greece,  ' — • — ' 
where   she  had  again  won  Leukadia   and   Butrinto^ 
and  had  enlarged  her  dominion  by  the  acquisition  of 
Prevesa.     During  the  last  century  the  Venetian  pos-  ^^^^M^ 
sessions  in  Greece  consisted  of  the  seven  so-called  ?<»"»«»«» 

in  ureecc 

Ionian  islands,  with  the  continental  posts  of  Butrinto^  jJLuTr^"' 
Prevesa^  and  Parga. 

The  Dalmatian  territory  of  the  Kepublic  during  Venetian 

•!/•  •111-1TT        territory  in 

the  same  time  consisted  of  a  considerable  inland  dis-  Daimatia. 
trict  in  the  north-east,  and  of  the  whole  coast  down 
to  Budua,  except  where  the  territory  of  independent 
Kagusa  broke  the  continuity  of  her  rule.  Ragusa  Ragn^an 
was  so  jealous  of  the  mightier  commonwealth  that 
she  preferred  the  Turk  as  a  neighbour.  At  two 
points  of  the  coast,  at  Klek  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
formed  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Sabbioncello,  and 
again  at  Sutorina  on  the  Bocche,  the  Ottoman  terri- 
tory came  down  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  isolate  the  do- 
minion of  Eagusa  from  the  Venetian  possessions  on 
either  side.  Meleda  and  the  smaller  islands  near 
Ragusa  were  part  of  the  Ragusan  territory;  the 
others,  great  and  small,  Curzola^  once  Black  Korkyra^ 
I^sina^  once  Pharos^  and  the  rest,  were  Venetian.  Such 
were  the  relations  of  the  two  Hadriatic  common- 
wealths down  to  the  days  when,  first  Venice  and 
then  Ragusa,  passed  away. 

Meanwhile,  besides  the  direct  possessions  of  the  Possessiona 

of  Venetian 

Venetian  commonwealth,  there  were  other  lands  within  famiiiea. 
the  former  dominions  of  the  Eastern  Empire  which 
were  held  by  Venetian  lords,  as  vassals  either  of  the 
Republic  or  of  the  Empire  of  Romania.    It  would  be 
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CHAP,     endless  to  trace  out  the  revolutions  of  every  .^^sean 

' — ^ — '  island  ;  but  one  among  the  few  wliicli  claim  our  notice 

became  the  seat  of  a  dynasty  which  proved,  next  to 

the  Venetian  commonwealth  itself,  the  most  long-lived 

The  Duchy  Latin  Dowcr  in  the  Greek  world.     This  is  the  ducliy 

ofXaxos.  ^       ^ 

variously  known  as  that  of  Naxos^  of  the  Dodekannesos^ 

and  of  the  Archipelago^  the  barbarous  name  given  to 

1207.         the  -^gaean  or    White  Sea}    Founded  in  the  early 

1207.         years  of  Latin  settlement   by  the  Venetian   Marco 

Sanudo,  the  island  duchy  lived  on  as  a  Latin  state, 

commonly  as  a  vassal  or  tributary  state  of  some  greater 

1566.         power,  till  the  last  half  of  the   sixteenth   century. 

Shorn  of  many  of  its  islands  by  its  Ottoman  overlord, 

Annexed     granted  afresh  to  a  Jewish  duke,  it  passed  thirteen 

furk.        years   later   under   the  immediate  dominion  of  tlie 

1579. 

Sultan.  Most  of  the  Kyklades  were  either  parts  of 
this  duchy  or  fiefs  held  of  it  by  other  Venetian  fami- 
1617.  lies.  All  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk  ;  but  some 
of  the  very  smallest  remained  merely  tributary,  and 
not  fully  annexed,  into  the  seventeenth  century. 

Settle-  The  year  which  saw  the  Naxian  duchy  pass  from 

Genoa  and   Latin  to  Hcbrcw  hauds  saw   the  fall   of  the  most 

of  Genoese 

citizens.  remarkable  of  the  Genoese  settlements  in  the  Greek 
lands.  These  settlements^  like  those  of  Venice,  formed 
two  classes,  those  which  were  possessions  of  the 
Genoese  commonwealth  itself  and  those  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  Genoese  citizens.  Genoa  had  no 
share  in  the  fourth  crusade ;  she  had  therefore  no 
share  in  the  division  of  the  Empire,  though,  after  the 

1S04.         restoration  of  Byzantine  rule,  her  colony  of  Galata 

^  "AaiTfyrj  daXoxTfra^  afi  distinguished  from  the  Eoxine,  the  imvpiq 
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made  her  almost  a  sharer  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire,     chap. 
But  the  seat  of  direct  Genoese  dominion  in  the  East  ^ — ^, — ' 
was  not  the  ^Ega^an  but  the  Euxine.     On  the  southern  ^n^^e*** 
coast  of  that  sea  the  republic   held  Amastris    and  u^i^^* 
AmisoSj  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesos  was  her  great 
colony  of  Kaffa.     The  Euxine  dominion  of  Genoa 
came  to  an  end  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  i*'^. 
century  ;  but  it  outlived  the  Empires  both  of  Constan- 
tinople and  of  Trebizond. 

The  -^Igaean  dominion  of  the  citizens  of  Genoa  was 
longer  Uved  than  the  Euxine  dominion  of  Genoa  her- 
self.    The  family  of  Gattilusio  received  Lesbos  as  an  Lesbos. 
Imperial  lief  m  the  fourteenth  century,  and  kept  it 
till  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.     But  the  most  re- 
markable Genoese  settlement  in  the  Mgd^^m  was  that 
of  Chios.     First  held  by  princes  of  the  Genoese  house  T^«  2«cca- 
of  Zaccaria,  the  island,  with  some  of  its  neighbours,  ^^:^^^ 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Genoese  commercial  com- 
pany or  Maona.  a  body  somewhat  like  our  own  East  TheMaona. 
India  Company.     Samos^  Kos^  and  Phokaia  on  the 
mainland,  came  at  different  times  under  their  power, 
and  Chios  did  not  fall  under  the  Ottoman  yoke  till 
the  same  year  as  the  duchy  of  Naxos.  iW6. 

One  more  insular  dominion  remains,  chiefly  famous 
as  the  possession,  not  indeed  of  a  commonwealth,  but 
of  an  order.     In  a  few  years  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  island  of  Rhodes  passed  through  all  possible  revo-  Revoiu- 
lutions.     In  the  first  moment  of  the  Latin  conquest,  it  Khodes. 
became  an  independent  Greek  principahty,  like  Epeiros  1283. 
and  Trebizond.     Then  it  admitted  the  overlordship  of  1246. 
the  Nicene  Emperors.     Seized  by  Genoa,  it  was  pre-  1249. 
sently  won  back  to  the  Empire,  till  seventy  years  later 
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it  was  again  seized  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John. 
From  Rhodes  as  a  centre,  the  order  established  its 
dominion  over  Kos  and  some  other  islands,  and  on 
some   points   of  the   Asiatic   coast,  especially   their 
famous  fortress  of  Halikamassos.     They  beat  back 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  but  they  yielded  to  Suleiman 
the  Lawgiver  forty  years  later.     Driven  from  Ehodes, 
the  order  received  Malta  from  Charles  the  Fifth  as  a 
fief  of  his  SiciUan  kingdom.     We  are  thus  brouc^ht 
back  to  the  island  which  had  been  lost  to  the  Eastern 
Empire   for  seven  hundred  years.     The  knights  in 
their  new  home  beat  back  their  former  conqueror 
Suleiman,  and  kept  their  island  till  the  times  of  con- 
fusion.    Held  by  France,  held  by  England,  held,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  by  its  own  Sicilian  overlord,  this  frag- 
ment of  the  Empire  of  Leo  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
Roger  finally  passed  at  the  peace  under  the  acknow- 
ledged rule  of  England. 

§  5.  The  Principalities  of  the  Greek  Mainland. 

The  Greek  possessions  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  and  of 
the  Knights  of  Saint  John,  consisted  mainly  of  islands 
and  detached  points  of  coast.  The  Venetian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesos  was  the  only  exception  on  a  great 
scale.  In  this  they  are  distinguished  from  the  several 
powers,  Greek  and  Frank,  which  arose  on  the  Greek 
mainland.  We  have  already  heard,  and  we  shall  hear 
again,  of  the  Greek  despotat  of  Epeiros,  which  for  a 
moment  grew  into  an  Empire  of  Thessalonike.  Anions' 
the  Latin  powers  two  rose  to  European  importance. 

These  are  the  duchy  of  Athens  in  central  Greece in 

HelUis^  according  to  the  Byzantine  nomenclature 

and  the  principality  of  Achaia  or  Mdraia  in  Pelo- 
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ponnesos.     This  last  name,  of  uncertain  origin/  has     chap. 


X. 


come,  in  its  Italian  shape,  to  be  a  modem  name  of  ^ 
the  peninsula  itself.      But  the  name  of  Moraia  seems  Use  of  the 

,  ,,      name 

strictly  to  belong  to  the  domam  lands  of  the  princi-  Momia, 
pality,  and  never  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
principality,  which  at  no  time  took  in  the  whole  of 
Peloponnesos. 

Both  these  powers  were  founded  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Latin  conquest,  and  the  Turk  did  not  finally 
annex  the  territories  of  either  till  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  But  while  the  Athenian  duchy  lived 
on  to  become  itself  the  prize  of  Maliomet  the  Conque- 
ror, the  lands  of  the  Achaian  principality  had  already 
gone  back  into  Greek  hands.  The  lordship  of  Athens,  ix>rd8hipof 
founded  by  Otlio  de  la  Roche,  was  first  a  fief  of  the  1204-1205. 
kingdom  of  Thessalonike,  then  of  the  Empire  of 
Eomania.  But  it  was  by  the  grant  of  Saint  Lewis  of 
France  that  the  title  of  Great  Lord^  was  exchanged  The 

Duchy. 

for  that  of  Duke.     The  duchy  fell  into  the  hands  of  1260. 
the  Catalan  Great  Company,  who  in  central  Greece  lan  con- ' 
grew  from  mere  ravagers  into  territorial  occupiers,  isu. 
They  had  already  occupied  the  Thessalian  land   of 
Neopatra^  and  they  transferred  the  nominal  title  of 
Duke  of  Athens  and  Neopatra  to  princes  of  the  Sicilian  The  sid- 
branch   of  the   House   of  Aragon.     Thus   the   two 

*  Fallmerayer  gives  the  name  a  Slavonic  origin;  Hopf  and 
Hertz>)erg  make  M<i>p€ua  a  transposition  of  *Pco/Acua.  Neither  de- 
rivation is  satisfactory ;  but  either  is  better  than  the  old  one  from 
the  mulberry-leaf.  But  more  likely  than  any  ?s  that  proposed  by 
M.  Sathas  (Documents  In^dits  relatifs  k  THistoire  de  la  Gr^e  au 
Moyen  Age,  i.  xxxvii.),  who  derives  it  from  Ma^ryava,  MapyaXai, 
Ma/ryaio,  ^opaia^ — the  forms  are  endless — a  city  of  the  Eleian 
borderland.     See  Diet.  Geog.  in  Margana. 

*  Grand  Sire,  Megaskyr^^ifLtya^  Kvpioq,  See  NiHphoros  Gr6- 
goras,  viL  5,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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CHAP,     claimants  of  the  Sicilian  crown  were  brou<jht  face  to 
X.  ^ 

iTakw^  face  on  old  Greek  ground.     The  duchy  next  passed 

AccUudi.^^  to  the  Florentine  house  of  Acciauoli,  which  already 
held  Corinth,  Megara,  Sikyon,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Argolis.  But  their  Peloponnesian  dominion  passed 
to  the  Byzantine  lords  of  the  peninsula,  and  Neopatra 

1890.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk.     The  Athenian  ducliv 

itself,  taking  in  Attica  and  Boiotia,  lived  on,  the  vas- 
sal in  turn  of  the  Angevin  king  at  Naples,  of  tlie  Greek 
despot  of  Peloponnosos,  and  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan. 

ottoman     Auuexcd  at  last  to  the  Ottoman  dominions,  Athens  re- 

conquest. 

1450-1460.    mained  in  bondage  till  our  own  day,  save  only  two 

momentary  occupations  by  Venice,  one  soon  after  the 

1466.         first  conquest,  the  other  in  the  great  war  of  Morosini. 

1687. 

The  smaller  principalities  of  Saldna  and  Bodonitza 

Saiona        play  their  part  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian  ducliy  ; 

but  we  turn  to  the  chief  Latin  power  of  Peloponnesos, 

the  principality  of  Achaia.     The  shiftings  of  its  dynas- 

The  Princi-  tics  and  feudal  relations  are  endless ;  its  geographical 

Achaia.       history  is  simpler.     The  peninsula  was,  at  the  time 

of  the  Latin  conquest,  already  beginning  to  fall  away 

from  the  Empire.     King  Boniface  of  Thessalonike  liad 

1206.         to  win  the  land  from  its  Greek  lord  Leon  Sjrouros. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Champhtte  and  Villehar- 

douin  were  his  vassals.     They  had  to  struggle  witli 

the  Venetian  settlement  in  Messenia,  and  with  the 

Greek  despot  of  Epeiros,  who,  oddly  enough,  held 

Corinth,  Argos,  and  Nauplia.     These  last  towns  were 

1210-1212.   won  by  tlie  Latins,  and  became  an  Achaian  fief  in  the 

hands  of  Otho  of  Athens.     Before  the  end  of  half  a 

itsfrreatest  ccntury,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula,  save 

extent. 

^2*®-         the  Venetian  possessions,  was  completed  by  the  taking 
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of  Monembasia.     Things  looked  as  if,  now  that  tlie     chap.. 
Latin  power  was  waning  at  Constantinople,  a  stronger  * — ^ — ' 
I^atin  power  had  arisen  in  Peloponn^sos.     A  crowd  of 
Greek  lands,  Zakynthos,  Naxos,  Eiiboia,  Athens,  even 
Epeiros  and  Thessalonike,  acknowledged  at  one  time 
or   another  the  supremacy   of  Achaia.     But  Latin 
Achaia,  like  Latin  Constantinople,  had  to  yield  to  Kecoveiy 
revived  Greek  enertry.    The  Empire  won  back  the  three  Pj^op*;"- 
Lacedaemonian  fortresses,^  and  presently  made  Kala-  J^.|'"*p*'®' 
bryta  in  northern  Arkadia  a  Greek  outpost.     Here  1268. 
the  Greek  advance  stopped  for  a  while. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  Frank  princi-  Angevin 
]^ality  lost  its  independence.  It  passed  into  vassalage  »hip. 
to  the  Angevin  crown,  and  was  held,  sometimes  by 
the  Xeapolitan  kings  themselves,  sometimes  by  princes 
of  their  house — some  of  them  nominal  Emperors  of 
Romania — sometimes  by  princes  of  Savoy,  wlio  car- 
ried the  Achaian  name  into  Northern  Italy.^    In  the  p»«m<*m-  ^ 

•^  berment  of 

course   of  the   fourteenth   century  the   principality  t*^.P"""- 
crumbled    away.     Patras  became    an    ecclesiastical  ^^^' 
principality  under  the  overlordship  of  the  Pope  of 
the  Old  Rome.     Argos  and  its  port  became  a  sepa-  isse. 
rate  lordship.      Both  of  these  passed  for  a  longer  or 
a  sliorter  time  under  the  power  of  Venice.     Corinth  i858. 
and  the  north-east  corner  of  the  peninsula  passed 
to  the  Acciauoli.     Meantime  the  Byzantine  province 
grew.     For  some  while,  under  despots  of  the  house  Byzantine 

,  ^  advance. 

of    Kantakouzenos,    it  might   almost    pass    for    an  i343-i84«. 
independent  Greek  state.     Notwithstanding   the  in- 
roads of  the  Navarrese,  the  second  ^anish  invaders  issi. 
of  Greece,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  Ottoman,  i387. 
the  Greek  power  advanced,  till  it  took  in  all  Pelo-  1442. 

'  See  aboye,  p.  401.  '  See  above,  p.  291. 

YOL.  I,  ¥V 
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cn.vp.  ponnesos  save  the  Venetian  towns.  The  last  Con- 
:— ' — '  stantine  even  appeared  as  a  conqueror  at  Athens 
ofConHran-  ^j^^  [j^  Central  Greece.     Then  came  more  Ottoman 

tine  Paiaio- 

logoe.         inroads,  dismemberment,  Albanian  colonization,  final 

1458-1460.  .  1  1        rr.       1  -n  1        1 

succwwive    annexation  by  the  Turk.     But  the  last  conqueror  has 

Turkish  ,  ,      •  i    •  -r^   i  a  #.       i 

(Mmqiiests     becu  twicc  urivcn  to  conquer  reloponnesos  afresli. 

of  PclO[lOIV     ^,  ^  ,  . 

nejKw.         The  first  revolt  under  Venetian  support  was  cnislied 

a  few  years  after  the  first  conquest.     Then  the  Turk 

1463-J5.40.   gradually  gathered  in  the  Venetian  ports,  and  the 

1C70.         whole  peninsula  was  his,  save  so  far  as  Mainu  kept 

1G85.         on  a  kind  of  wild  independence  almost  down  to  the 

last  Venetian  conquest.     The  complete  and  unbroken 

possession  of  all  Peloponnesos  by  tlie  Ottoman  has 

never  filled  up  tlie  whole  of  any  one  century. 

Despotat  of        Wc  liavc  sccu  liow  the  despotat  of  Epeiros  parted 

Epeiix)».      away  fi:*om  the  momentary  Empire  of  Thessalonike. 

The  despots,  hke   their  neighbours,  often   found  it 

convenient  to  acknowledge  the  overlordship  of  some 

other  power,  Venice,  Nikaia,  Sicily,  or  Achaia.     The 

boundaries  of  their  dominions  were  greatly  cut  short- 

by  the  advance  of  the  restored  Empire  and  by  the 

Dismcm-     ccssious  to  Manfred  of  Sicily.     A  state  w^as  left  which 

the  dwpo-    took  in  old  Epeiros,  Akarnania,  and  Aitolia,  save  the 

tat.  11.1 

points  on  the  coast  which  were  held  by  other  powers. 

Arta^  the  old  Ambrakia^  was,  as  in  the  days  of 
1271-1318.  Pyrrhos,  its  head.  Another  branch  reigned  in  Great 
1309.  Vlachia  or  Thessaly,  with  its  capital  at  Neoj>atra^  a 

1318.  capital  presently  lost  to  the  Catalan  invaders.  Next 
1389.         the  greater  part  of  Thessaly,  and  then  Epeiros  itself, 

were  recovered  by  the  Empire,  and  then  all  gradually 
Serviim  passcd  uudcr  the  Servian  power.  On  the  break-up 
uSi-^.   of  that  power  came  a  time  of  utter  confusion  and 

endless  shiftings,  which  has  however  one  marked 
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feature.     The  Albanian  race  now  comes  fully  to  the    chap. 
front.     Albanian  settlers  press  into  all  the  southern  • — ^^ — ' 

■*■  Advance 

lands,  and  Albanian  principaUties  stan^  forth  on  a  ^^^^j^ 
level  with  those  held  by  Greek  and  Latin  lords. 

The  chief  Albanian  power  which  arose  within  the  Kin^s  of 

Albania  of 

bounds  of  the  despotat  was  the  house  of  Thopia  in  thehouaeof 

^f  Thopia, 

northern  Epeiros.     They  called  themselves  Kings  of  1358-1392. 
Albania ;  they  won  Durazzo  from  the  Angevins,  and  1866. 
their  power  lasted  till  that  duchy  passed  to  Venice.  To 
the  south  of  them,  in  southern  Epeiros,  Akarnania, 
and  Aitolia,  reigned  a  Servian  dynasty,  a  fragment  of  Servian 

r»'T-<-  t*      y  •    -x  111  1       dvnastv  in 

the  great  Servian  Empire  of  which  we  shall  presently  Epeiros. 
have  to  speak ;  its  prince  Stephen  Urosh,  who  bore  an 
imperial  style,  added  Thessaly  to  his  dominions.     His  ises. 
western  dominion  passed  from  him.  A  Servian  despot 
ruled  at  Joannina^  and  an  Albanian  despot  at  Arta.  Kingdom  of 
But  Thessaly  went   on   as  a   kingdom,  a    kingdom  Turkish 
which  was  the  first  Hellenic  land  to  pass  under  the  *^"^"®**^ 
power  of  the  Turk.    It  took  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  anciently  so  called,  all  except  Neopatra  which 
was  attached  to  Athens,  Pteleon  which  was  held  by  isds. 
Venice,  and  Zeitouni  which  remained  to  the  Empire. 
Neopatra  and  Salona  followed,  and  the  Ottoman  power  1396. 
stretched  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  parted  asunder 
the  still  independent  states  of  Western  Greece  from 
Attica  and  PeloponnSsos. 

In  Epeiros  the  Servian  and  Albanian  despots  had 
both  to  yield  to  Italian  princes.     Northern  Epeiros  Bnondei- 
passed  to  the  Florentine  house  of  Buondelmonte.     To  NortheVli 
the  south  arose  a  dynasty  of  greater  interest,  the  xhlhTiwe 
Beneventan   house   of    Tocco,   the  last  independent  °^'^*'^- 
princes  in  Western  Greece.     They  first,  as  counts  1867. 
palatine,  held  Kephalldnia  and  Zakynthos  as  a  fief  of 

VT  2 
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CHAP. 
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1405-1418. 
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and 

Turkish 
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14d0. 


1449. 

1449-1479. 
1481-1483. 


Northern 
Albania. 


1414. 

Turkish 

conqnest 

1431. 

Bevolt. 
1448. 


the  Latin  Empire.  Then  they  won  Leukadia  with 
the  ducal  title.  They  next  began  a  continental  domi- 
nion, first  for  a  moment  in  Peloponnesos,  then  more 
lastingly  in  the  lands  near  their  island  duchy.  Duke 
Charles  of  Leukadia  gradually  won  all  Epeiros  save 
the  Venetian  posts ;  and  he,  his  wife,  and  his  lieirs  bore 
the  titles  of  Despot  of  Romania,  King  of  Epeiros,  and 
even  Empress  of  the  Romans.^  Tliis  dynasty,  though 
not  long-lived  on  tlie  mainland,  is  of  real  and  abiding 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  nation.  The 
advance  of  the  Albanians  was  checked ;  their  settle- 
ments were  thrust  further  nortli  and  further  south, 
while  the  Beneventan  dominions  became  and  remained 
purely  Greek.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Duke  Charles, 
the  Turk  won  Joannina  and  the  greater  part  of 
Epeiros ;  but  his  son  kept  Arta  and  its  neighbour- 
hood for  nineteen  years  as  a  vassal  of  Venice.  Then 
the  dominions  of  Duke  Charles  became  the  Turkisli 
province  of  Karlili  The  house  of  Tocco  kept  it5 
island  possessions  for  thirty  years  longer.  Then  they 
too  passed  to  the  Turk,  to  be  recovered  for  a  moment 
by  their  own  Duke,  and  then  to  be  struggled  for 
between  Turk  and  Venetian. 

Meanwhile  the  strictly  Albanian  lands,  from  the 
Akrokeraunian  point  northwards,  were  subdued  by 
the  Turk,  were  freed,  and  subdued  again.  Early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Turk  won  all  Albania, 
except  the  Venetian  posts.  Seventeen  years  later 
came  a  revolt  and  a  successful  defence  of  the  country, 
whose  later  stages  are  ennobled  by  the  name  of 
George  Kastriota  of  Croja,  the  famous  Scanderbeg. 

'  '  Basilissa  Eom8eorum*='Pa)/AfluW  /Sao-iWcro.  ^Romoi' is 
not  uncommonly  used  for  the  'Pco/ioiot  of  the  East,  as  distiiigiiished 
from  the  '  Romanorum  Imperator '  of  the  West. 
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His  death' gave  his  land  back  to  the  Ottoman,  while  chap. 

Croja  itself  was  for  a  while  held  by  Venice.     The  ^'r^ 

whole  Greek  and  Albanian  mainland  was  now  divided  Scander- 

between  Turk  and  Venetian.  ^*^^- 


Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  Greek  state  which  The  Em- 
pire of 
outlived  all  the  rest.   Far  away,  on  the  furthest  bounds  TreWzond. 

of  the  elder  Empire,  the  Empire  of  Trebizond  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  last  remaining  fragment  of  the 
Eastern  Eoman  power.  The  rule  of  the  Grand  Kom- 
nenos  survived  the  fall  of  Constantinople ;  it  survived 
the  conquest  of  Athens  and  Peloponnesos. 

We  have  seen  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  oricin  of 
power.  After  its  western  dominions  passed  to  the  1204.*"^^ 
Nicene  Emperors  and  Sinope  to  the  Turk,  the  Trape- 
zuntine  Empire  was  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine,  stretching  over  part  of 
Iberia,  and  keeping  the  Imperial  possessions  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonesos.  Sometimes  independent,  some- 
times tributary  to  Turks  or  Mongols,  the  power  of 
Trebizond  lived  on  for  nearly  eighty  years  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  rival  Eoman  Empu-e.     Then,  when  Con-  Agreement 

between 

stantiuople  was  again  in  Greek  hands,  John  Komnenos  Constanti- 

^  ^  ^  nople  and 

of  Trebizond  was  content  to  acknowledge  Michael  TreWrond, 
Palaiologos  as  Emperor  of  the  Eomans,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  style  of  •  Emperor  of  all  the 
East,  of  Iberia,  and  of  Perateia'  This  last  name 
means  the  province  beyond  the  sea^  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonesos  or  Crim.  We  thus  see  that  the  style  of 
'  Emperor  of  the  East,'  which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
venient to  give  to  him  of  Constantinople,  strictly 
belongs  to  him  of  Trebizond.  The  new  Empire  of 
the   East  sufiered  many  fluctuations   of   territory. 
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chiefly  at  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring  Turkomans. 
Chalyhia^  the  land  of  iron,  was  lost;  the  coast-line 
was  spUt  asunder;   the  Empire  bowed   to   Timour. 
But  the  capital  and  a  large  part  of  the  coast  bore 
up  to  the  last,  and  did  not  pass  under  -the  Ottoman 
Turkish      yokc  till  eight  years  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 
TrebSnd,    The  outlying  dependency  of  Perateia  or  Gothia  was 
ofPeratcia,  ^^^  couqucrcd  till  elcveu  years  later  still.     As  the 
1472.         Tauric  ChersonSsos  had  sheltered  the  last  Greek  com- 
monwealth, it  sheltered  also  the  last  Greek  princi- 
pality. 

§  6.  The  Slavanic  States. 

The  Greek  and  Frank  states  of  which  we  have 

just  been   speaking  arose,  for   the  most   part   they 

directly  arose,  out  of  the  Latin  partition  of  the  Empire. 

Effects  of     On  the  Slavonic  powers  the  effect  of  that  partition 

the  parti-  .        .  ^  .  ,  ^ 

tionofthe    >vas  ouly  indirect.     Servia  and  Bulgaria  had  bej?un 

Empire  on  -^  ^  ^ 

the  81a-  tlicii'  sccoud  Career  of  independence  before  the  par- 
states.  tition.  The  partition  touched  them  only  so  far  as 
the  sphtting  up  of  the  Empire  into  a  number  of  small 
states  took  away  all  fear  of  their  being  again  brought 
under  its  obedience.  In  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  all 
trace  of  the  Imperial  power  passed  away.  Tlie  Magyar 
held  the  inland  parts ;  the  question  was  whether  the 
Magyar  or  the  Venetian  should  hold  the  coast. 
fiS^Mi!^^  The  chief  independent  Slavonic  powers  were  those 
of  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  Of  these,  Servia  represents 
the  unmixed  Slave,  as  unmixed,  that  is,  as  any  nation 
ever  is  ;  Bulgaria  represents  the  Slave  brought  under 
some  measure  of  Turanian  influence  and  mixture. 
The  history  of  the  purer  race  is  the  longer  and  the 
more  brilliant.  The  Servian  people  made  a  longer 
resistance  to  the  Turk  than  the  Bulgarian  people; 
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they  were  the  first  to  throw  off  his  yoke ;  one  part  of    chap. 


X. 


tliem  never  submitted  to  his  yoke  at  all.     The  oldest  - 

n  •  1  1       1     /•         1  n       1         Extent  of 

Servia,  as  we  have  seen,  stretched  far  beyond   the  senia. 
bounds  of  the  present  principaUty,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable Hadriatic  seaboard,  though  interrupted  by 
the  Eoman  cities.     Among  the  Zupans  or  piinces  of 
the  many  Servian  tribes,  the  chief  were  the  northern 
Grand -Zupans   of  Desnica   on   the   Drina,  and   the 
southern  Grand-Zupans  of  Dioklea  or  Bascia^  so  called 
from  their  capital  Rassa^  the  modern  Novi-Bazar. 
This  last  principality  was  the  germ  of  the  historical 
kingdom  of  Servia.  But  till  the  fall  of  the  old  Empire,  Rcintiona 
the  Imperial  claims  over  Servia  were  always  asserted  Empire, 
and  wxre  often  enforced.     Indeed  common  enmity  to 
the  Bulgarian,  tlie  momentary  conqueror  of  Servia,^ 
formed  a  tie  between  Servia  and  the  Empire  down  to  lois. 
the  complete  incorporation  of  Servia  by  Basil  the 
Second.     The  successful  revolt  of  Servia  made  room  io4o. 
for  more  than  one  claimant  of  Servian  dominion  and 
kingship ;  but  the  Imperial  claims  remained,  to  be  cononeet 

,      ,  ,  ^  bv  Manuel 

enforced  a<?ain  in  their  fulness  by  Manuel  Komnenos.  i^onindnos. 
At  last  the  Latin  conquest  reheved  Servia  from  all 
danger  on  the  part  of  Constantinople ;  it  now  stood 
forth  as  an  independent  power  under  the  kings  of 
the  house  of  Nemanja. 

They  had   to   struggle  against  more  dangerous  ReUtiona 

,  ,  towards 

enemies  to  the  north  in  the  Kings  of  Hungary.  Even  Hungary, 
before  the  last  Imperial  conquest,  the  Magyars  had 
cut  away  the  western  part  of  Servia,  the  land  be-  Loss  of 
yond  the  Drina,  known  as  Bosnia  or  Rama.     Under 
the  last  name  it  gave  the  Hungarian  princes  one  of 
their  royal  titles.    This  land  was  more  than  once  won  i286. 

>  See  above,  p.  389. 
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back  by  Servia ;  but  its  tendency  was  to  separation 
and  to  growth  at  the  cost  of  Servia.  In  the  lirst 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bosnia  was  enlarged 
by  the  Servian  lands  borderuig  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  the  lands  of  Zachloumia  and  Terbounia,  which 
were  never  permanently  won  back.  So  the  lands  on 
the  Save,  between  the  Drina  and  ihe  Morava,  taking 
in  the  modern  capital  of  Belgrade,  passed,  in  the 
endless  shiftings  of  the  frontier,  at  one  time  to  Bul- 
garia and  at  another  to  Hungary.  Servia,  thus  cut 
short  to  the  north  and  west,  was  driven  to  advance 
southward  and  eastward,  at  the  expense  of  Bulgaria 
and  of  the  powers  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Empire  on  the  lower  Hadriatic  coast.  From  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  Servia  grew 
to  be  the  greatest  power  in  the  south-eastern  penin- 
sula. Shorn  of  her  old  Hadriatic  seaboard,  she  gained 
a  new  and  longer  one,  stretching  from  the  mouths 
of  -Cattaro  to  Durazzo.  Durazzo  itself  twice  fell  into 
Servian  hands ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  highest  power 
of  Servia  that  city  remained  an  Angevin  outpost  on 
the  Servian  mainland.  That  highest  power  was  reached 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen  Dushan,  who  spread  his  do- 
minions far  indeed  at  the  cost  of  Greeks  and  Franks, 
at  the  cost  of  his  old  Slavonic  neighbours  and  of  the 
rising  powers  of  Albania.  In  the  new  Servian  capital 
of  Skopia^  Skoupi^  or  Skopje,  the  Tzar  Stephen  took 
an  Imperial  crown  as  Empei'or  of  the  Serbs  and  Greets. 
The  new  Empire  stretched  uninterruptedly  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  At  one  end  Bosnia 
was  won  back;  at  the  other  end  the  Servian  rule 
was  spread  over  Aitolia  and  Thessaly,  over  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace  as  far  as  Christopolis.     It  only  re- 
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maiiied  to  give  a  head  to  this  great  body,  and  to     chap. 
make  New  Eome  the  seat  of  the  Servian  power.  ^- — ^ — - 

But  the  Servian  tzardom  broke  in  pieces  at  the  Break-up 
death  of  the  great  Servian  Tzar ;  and  before  he  died,  1^<^. 

.  .        power, 

the  Ottoman  was  akeady  in  Europe.  In  fact  the  his-  is^^- 
torical  result  of  the  great  advance  of  Servia  was  to 
spHt  up  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  lands, 
and  to  leave  no  power  of  either  race  able  to  keep 
out  the  barbaiian.  The  titles  of  Stephen's  Empire 
lived  on  for  a  generation  in  the  Greek  part  of  his 
dominions,^  where  the  younger  Stephen,  lord  of 
Epeiros  and  Thessaly,  still  called  himself  Emperor  of 
the  Serbs  and  Greeks.  In  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
several  small  principaUties  sprang  up,  and  a  power 
arose  at  Skodra  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
again.  To  the  north  Bosnia  fell  away,  and  carried 
Zachloumia  with  it.     Servia  itself  comes  out  of  the  Later 

Kingdom  of 

chaos  as  a  separate  kingdom,  a  kingdom  wholly  cut  Servia. 
off  from  the  sea,  but  stretching  southward  as  far  as 
Prisrend^  and  again  holding  the  lands  between  the  Conquestii 
Drina  and  the  Morava.     The  Turk  first  took  isish^  ranees  of 

Servia. 

and  brought  the  kingdom  under  tribute.     The  over-  1375. 

throw   at  Kossovo  made   Servia  wholly  dependent.  1889. 

With  the  fall  of  Bajazet  it  again  became  free  for  a  i408. 

generation.     Then   the   Turk  won   the  whole   land  i43«. 

except  Belgrade.     Then  the  campaign  of  Huniades  1442. 

restored  Servia   as   a   fi'ee   kingdom ;   the  event   of  1444. 

Varna  again   brought  her   under   tribute.     At  last  1459. 
Maliomet  the  Conqueror  incorporated  all  Servia,  ex- 
cept Belgrade,  with  his  dominions. 


The  history  of  Bosnia^  as  a  really  separate  power,  The  King- 

dom  of 

^  See  above,  p.  435.  Bosnia. 
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holding  its  own  place  in  Europe,  begins  with  the 
break-up  of  the  momentary  Servian  Empire.  The  Ban 
Stephen  Tvartko  became  the  first  king  of  the  last 
Bosnian  dynasty,  imder  the  nominal  superiority  uf 
the  Hungarian  crown.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  coming  of  the  Turk,  a  kingdom  of  Latin  creed 
and  associations  became  the  first  power  among  the 
south-eastern  Slaves.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
Bosnia  was  going  to  take  the  place  which  had  been 
held  by  Servia.  The  Bosnian  kingdom  at  its  greatest 
extent  took  in  all  the  present  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
with,  it  would  seem,  all  Dalmatia  except  Zara,  and 
the  north-west  corner  of  Servia  stretching  lx»voiid 
the  Drina.  But  the  Bosnian  power  was  broken  at 
Kossovo  as  well  as  that  of  Servia.  In  the  time  of 
confusion  which  followed,  Jayce  in  the  north-west 
corner  became  a  power  connected  with  both  Hungary 
and  Bosnia,  while  the  Turk  established  himself  in 
the  extreme  south.  The  Turk  was  driven  out  for  a 
while,  but  the  kingdom  was  dismembered  to  form  a 
new  Latin  power.  The  Lord  of  the  old  Zachloumia, 
a  Bosnian  vassal,  transferred  his  homage  to  the 
Austrian  King  of  the  Romans,  and  became  sovereign 
Duke  of  Saint  Sava^  perhaps  rather  of  Primorie. 
Thus  arose  the  state  of  Herzeijovina^  that  is  the  Duchy^ 
commemorating  in  its  half-German  name  the  relation 
of  its  prince  to  the  Western  Empire.  But  neither 
kingdom  nor  duchy  was  long-lived.  Within  ten  years 
after  the  separation  of  Herzegovina  the  Turk  held 
western  Bosnia.  Fourteen  years  later  he  subdued 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  next  year  the  duchy  be- 
came tributary,  and  twenty  years  after  the  conquest 
of  Bosnia  it  was  incorporated  with  the  now  Turkish 
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province  of  Bosnia.    But  in  the  long  struggle  between     chap. 


Venice  and  the  Turk  various  parts  of  its  territory,  - — ^ — ' 
especially  the  coast,  came  under  the  power  of  the 
Eepublic. 

Meanwhile  one  small  Slavonic  land,  one  surviving 
fragment  of  the  great  Servian  dominion,  maintained 
its  independence  through  all  changes.  In  the  break- 
up of  the  Servian  Empire,  a  small  state,  with  Skodra 
for  its  capital,  formed  itself  in  the  district  of  Zeta, 
reacliing  northwards  as  far  as  Cattaro.     For  a  mo-  Dominion 

,  ,  .      ofthebouse 

ment  its  princes  of  the  house  of  Balsa  spread  their  Sl^^**^ 
power  over  all  northern  Albania  ;  but  the  new  state 
was  cut  short  on  all  sides  by  Bosnia,  Venice,  and  the 
Turk,  and  Skodra  itself  was  sold  to  Venice.     In  the  Loaeof 
middle   of  the  fifteenth  century,  the   state   took  a  i894. 
more  definite  shape,  though  with  a  smaller  territory,  Beginning 

,       ,  .      of  Monto- 

under  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  Tzernojevich.     This  negro,i466. 
independent  remnant  answered  to  the  modem  Tzema- 
ffora  or  Montenegro^  with  a  greater  extent  to  the  east 
and  with  a  small  seaboard  taking  in  Antivari.     Its 
capital  Zabljak  was  more  than  once  lost  and  won 
from  the  Turk ;  at  the  end  of  the  century  it  was 
found  hopeless  to   defend    the  lower  districts,  and 
pi-ince  and  people  withdrew  to  the  natural  fortress 
of  the  Black  Mountain  with  its  newly  founded  capital 
of  Tzetinje.     The  last  prince  of  the  dynasty  resigned  Establish- 
his  power  to  the  metropolitan  bishop,  and  Montenegro  Tzetinje, 
remained  an  independent  state  under  its  Vladikas  or  The 
hereditary  prelates,   till  their  dominion  was  in  our  1499. 
own   time   again   exchanged   for  that   of    temporal  W 

princes. 

princes.     During  all  this  time  the  territory  of  Monte-  i85i. 
negro  was  simply  so  much  of  the  mountain  regioa 
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CHAP     as  could  maintain  its  practical  independence  against 

^ — '  the  ceaseless   attacks   of  the   Turk.     The    Christian 

state  had  no  acknowledged  frontier ;  it  was  often 
harried  and  sometimes  for  a  moment  occupied,  but 
it  never  became  either  a  province  or  a  lasting  de- 
pendency of  the  invader.  Yet,  while  her  existence 
was  thus  precarious,  Montenegro,  as  the  ally  of 
England  and  Russia,  bore  her  part  in  the  great 
European  struggle ;  she  won  for  herself  a  haven  and 
a  capital  at  Cattaro,  and  received  the  free  commen- 

1818.  dation  of  the  men  of  the  neifjhbouring  Bocche.  Iler 
alhes  stood  by  while   Cattaro  and  the  Bocche  were 

1868.  filched  by  the  Austrian  ;  and,  more  than  forty  years 
later,  when  a  definite  frontier  was  first  traced.  Western 
diplomacy  so  traced  it  as  to  give  the  Turk  an  inlet  on 

Monte-       both  sidcs  to  the  unconquered  Christian  land.    In  the 

negrin 

conouests.    latcst  tiiucs  the  Montene{]frin  arms  set  free  a  lar«ie 

1876-1877.  .  ^  .  *^ 

1878.  part  of  the  kindred  land  of  Herzegovina,  and  won 
back  a  considerable  part  of  the  lost  territory  to  the 
east,  including  part  of  the  old  seaboard  as  far  as 
Dulcigno,  Then  Western  diplomacy  drew  another 
frontier,  which  forbade  any  large  incorporation  of  the 
kindred  Slavonic  districts,  while  a  small  extension 
was  allowed  in  that  part  of  the  lost  ancient  territory 
which  had  become  Albanian.  Of  three  havens  won 
by  Montenegro  in  the  war,  Dulcigno  was  given  back 

Spiua.  to  the  Turk.  Austria  was  allowed  to  filch  Spizza^ 
as  she  had  before  filched  Eagusa  and  Cattaro.  The 
third  haven,  that  of  Antivan^  was  left  to  those  who 
had  won  it  under  insulting  restrictions.  Yet  more 
lately  the  wrong  has  been  partly  redressed  by  English 
energy.  In  exchange  for  some  small  Albanian  terri- 
tory given  back  to  the  Turk,  Montenegro  has  been 
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again  put  into  possession  of  her  hard-won  prize  of    chap. 
Dulcigno. 


X. 


The  continued  independence  of  Montenegro  en- 
ables the  Servian  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race  to  say 
that  their  nation  has  never  been  wholly  enslaved. 
The  case  has  been  different  with  Bulgaria.     We  have  The  third 

.  Bulgarian 

seen  the  origin  of  the  third  Bulgarian,  or  rather  kingdom. 
Vlacho-Bulgarian^  kingdom  which  won  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  Empire  in  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth 
century.  From  that  time  to  the  Turkish  conquest, 
one  or  more  Bulgarian  states  always  existed.  And 
throughout  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  Bulgarian 
kingdom,  though  its  boundaries  were  ever  shifting, 
was  one  of  the  chief  powers  of  the  south-eastern 
peninsula. 

The  oldest  Bulgaria  between  Danube  and  Hsemus 
was  the  first  to  throw  off  the  Byzantine  dominion,  and 
the  last  to  come  under  the  power  of  the  Turk.     The 
new  Bulgarian  power   grew  fast,   and   for  a  while  BuiKanan 
called  back  the  days  of  Simeon  and  Samuel.     Under  1^^7-1207. 
Joannice  the  frontier  stretched  far  to  the  north-west, 
over  lands  which  gradually  passed  to  Servia,  taking 
in  Skupi,  Nish,  and  even  Belgrade.     Under  the  Tzar  Dominion 
John  Asan  the  new  Bulgaria,  the  kingdom  of  Timovo.  Asan. 

1218-1241 

reached  its  greatest  extent.  John  claimed  to  rule 
over  the  Greek,  the  Servian,  and  the  Albanian  lands, 
from  Hadrianople  to  Durazzo.^  And  certainly  the 
greater  part  of  Thrace,  PhihppopoUs  and  the  whole 
land  of  Rhodope  or  Achridos^  Hadrianople  itself, 
Macedonia  too  stretching  away  to  Samuel's  Ochrida 
and  to  Albanon  or  Elbassan,  were  all  under  his  rule.  If 

'  Sw  Jire&k,  Oesehichte  der  Bulgaren^  p.  351. 
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his  realm  did  not  touch  the  Hadriatic  or  the  -^^Igsan, 
it  came  very  near  to  both  ;  but  Thessalonike  at  least 
always  remained  to  its  Frank  and  Greek  lords.  But 
this  great  power,  like  so  many  other  powers  of  its 
kind,  did  not  survive  its  founder.  The  revived  Greek 
states,  the  Nicene  Empire  and  the  Epeirot  despotat, 
cut  the  Bulgarian  realm  short.  The  disputes  of  an 
Ider  and  of  a  later  time  went  on.^  There  was  un- 
disputed Bulgaria  north  of  Haemus,  an  ever-shifting 
frontier  south  of  it.  The  inland  Philippopolis,  and 
the  coast  towns  of  Anchialos  and  Mesembria,  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Greek  and  Bul- 
garian. The  last  state  of  things,  immediately  before 
the  common  overthrow,  gave  Philippopolis  to  Bul- 
garia and  the  coast  towns  to  the  Empire. 

An  attempt  at  extension  to  the  north  by  an  attack 
on  the  Hungarian  Banat  of  Severing  the  western  part 
of  modern  Wallachia,  led  only  to  a  Hungarian  in- 
vasion, to  a  temporary  loss  of  Widdin,  and  the 
assumption  of  a  Bulgarian  title  by  the  Magyar  king. 
Presently  a  new  Turanian  dynasty,  this  time  of  Cuman 
descent,  reigned  in  Bulgaria,  and  soon  after,  the 
kingdom  passed  for  the  moment  under  a  mightier 
overlord  in  the  person  of  Nogai  Klian.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  the  kingdom  broke  up.  The  desi)ot 
Dobrodititis — his  name  has  many  spellings — ^formed  a 
separate  dominion  on  the  seaboard,  stretching  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Imperial  frontier,  cutting  off  the 
King  of  Tirnovo  from  the  sea.  Part  of  his  land 
preserves  his  memory  in  its  modern  name  Dobrutcha, 


*  The  history  of  George  Akropolit^  gives  a  narratiye  of  these 
wars  which  is  worth  studying,  if  only  for  its  close  bearing  on  verj 
recent  events. 
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Presently   we   hear  of  three  Bulgarias,  the  central     chap. 


State  at  Tirnovo,  the  sea-land  of  Dobroditius,  and  a  "■ 
north' western  state   at  Widdin.     By  this  time   the 
Ottoman  inroads  had  begun ;  Philippopolis  was  lost, 

and  Bulgarian  princes  were  bhnd  enough  to  employ  13G2. 

Turkish  help  in  a  second  attack  on  Severin,  which  i366-i3C9. 
led  only  to  a  second  temporary  loss  of  Widdin.    The 

Turk  now  pressed  on ;  Sofia  was  taken ;  the  whole  1882. 

land  became  a  Turkish  dependency.     After  Kossovo  isss. 

the  land  was  wholly  conquered,  save  only  that  the  Conquest 

•^  •'by  Rajazet, 

northern  part  of  the  land  of  Dobroditius  passed  to  1893. 
Wallachia.  Bulgaria  passed  away  from  the  list  of 
European  states  both  sooner  and  more  utterly  than 
Servia.  Servia  still  had  its  alternations  of  freedom 
and  bondage  for  sixty  years.  In  after  times  large 
parts  of  it  passed  for  a  while  to  a  rule  which,  if 
foreign,  was  at  least  European.  In  later  days  Servia 
was  the  first  of  the  subject  nations  to  win  its  freedom. 
But  the  bondage  of  Bulgaria  was  never  disturbed 
from  the  days  of  Bajazet  to  our  own  time. 

§  7.  The  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

The  origin  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and  the 
reasons  for  deaUng  with  it  along  with  the  states  which 
arose  out  of  the  break-up  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  have 
already  been  spoken  of.^     The  Finnish  conquerors  of  Character 

of  the 

the  Slave,  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Western  Chris-  Hungarian 

kingdom. 

tendom,  founding  a  new  Hungary  on  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss  while  they  left  behind  them  an  older  Hun- 
gary on  the  Kama,  have  points  of  contact  at  once 
with  Asia  and  with  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
But,  as  closely  connected  in  its  history  with  the 

^  See  above,  p.  160. 
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cri  Ap.     nations  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula,  as  a  sharer  in  the 
^ — --rr'  bondage  and  in  the  dehverance  of  Servia,  Greece,  and 

Jt«  po8ition  ^  ' 

TaM^n'      Bulgaria,  the  fitting  place  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom 

Euroi)?.       jj^  ^yj.  geographical  survey  is  one  where  it  may  he 

looked  at  strictly  as  part  of  the  south-eastern  world. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  ^  that  the  main  geo- 

EflTecfflof     graphical  work  of  the  Majrvar  was  to  cut  off  that 

theMairvar  ,  '' 

invasion,  south-castem  world,  the  world  where  the  Greek  and 
tlie  Slave,  struggUng  for  its  supremacy,  were  both 
swallowed  up  by  the  Ottoman,  from  the  Slavonic 
region  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Baltic.  At 
the  moment  of  the  Magyar  inroad,  the  foundation  of 

Great        tlic  Great- Moravian  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Sviato- 

Moravia.  ,  ,  , 

8«4-«94.      pluk,  made  it  more  likely  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
that  the  Slaves  of  the  two  regions  might  be  imited 
into  a  single  power.     That  kingdom,  stretching  to 
Sirmium,  marclied  on  tlie  north-western  dependen- 
cies of  the  Eastern  Empire,  wliile  on  the  north  it  took 
in  the  Chrobatian  land  which  was  afterwards  Little 
Poland.     Such  a  power  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  both  Empires  at  once ;  but  the  invaders  whom  the 
two  Emperors  called  in  proved  far  more  dangerous 
than  Great  Moravia   could   ever  have   been.     Tlie 
Magyars,  Ogres,  or  Hungarians,  the  Turks   of  the 
Imperial  geographer,^  were  called  in  by  his  father 
IjCo  to  check  the  Bulgarians,  as  they  were  called 
in  by  Arnulf  in  the  West  to  check  the  new  power  of 
Moravia.     They  passed,  from  the  north  rather  than 

'  See  above,  p.  161. 

*  On  the  origin  of  the  name,  see  Roesler,  Romdnisdie  StudieUj 
159,  218,  260.  There  is  something  stmnge  in  Constantine  calling 
the  Finnish  Magyars  Tovpjcoi,  in  opposition  to  the  really  Turkish 
Patzinaks.  His  TovpKCa  and  ^payyta  are  of  course  Hungary  and 
Germany.    De  Adm.  Imp.  13,  40.  pp.  81,  173.  ed.  Bonn. 
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from  the  east,  into  the  land  which  was  disputed  be-     chap. 
tween  Moravian  and  Bulgarian.   The  Moravian  power  '*■ — ' — ' 
was  overthrown,  and  the  Magyars,  stepping  into  its  906. 
place,  became  constant  invaders  of  both  Empires  and  between^ 

Hungary 

their  dependent  lands.     But  to  the  west,  the  victories  »nd  fier- 


manv. 


of  the  Saxon  kings  put  a  check  to  their  inroads,  and, 
save  some  shiftings  on  the  Austrian  march,  the  fron- 
tier of  Germany  and  Hungary  has  been  singularly 
abiding. 

While  the  Magyar  settlement  placed  a  barrier  be-  The  two 

,  7   «  .  /•    ,  1  .  Chrobatiaa 

tween  the  two  chief  regions  of  the  Slavonic  race  as  a  separated 
whole,  it  specially  placed  a  barrier  between  the  two  ^agy«w. 
divisions  of  the  Croatian  or  Chrobatian  people,  those 
on  the  Vistula  and  those  on  the  Drave  and  Save. 
The   northern  Chrobatia  still  reached  south  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  century  1025. 
that  the  Magyar  kingdom,  by  the  acquisition  of  its 
southern  part,  gained  a  natural  frontier  which,  with 
some  shiftings,  served  to  part  it  off  from  the  Slavonic 
powers  to  the  north  of  it.     To  the  south-east  an  un- 
cultivated and  wooded  tract  separated  the  Magyar 
territory  from  the   lands  between   the   Carpathians  Geographi- 
and    the  lower  Danube  which  were   still   held   by  oftlT* 
the  Patzinaks.     The  oldest  Magyar  settlement  thus     ^^^^^ 
occupied  the  central  part  of  the  modern  kingdom, 
the   lands  on   the   Theiss   and  the  middle  Danube. 
There  the  Turanian  invaders  formed  a  ruUng  and 
central  race,  within  a  Slavonic  fringe  at  each  end. 
There  were  northern  and  southern  Croats,  Slovaks  to 
the  north,  and  Ruthenians  to  the  north-west,  towards 
the  kindred  land  of  Halicz  or  Red  Russia. 

Hungary,   ranking  from   the   beginning   of   the  HuofMrva 
eleventh  century  as  a  kingdom  of  Latin  Chrbtendom,  iti  growth. 
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CHAP,     presently  grew  in  all  directions.     We  have  just  seen 
' — * — '  its  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  northern  Chrobatian 
land.     Its  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  southern 
branch  of  that  race,  and  of  the  other  Slavonic  lands 
which  owed  more  or  less  of  allegiance  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  was  still  more  marked.     All  these  lands  at 
one  time  or  another  gave  royal  titles  to  the  King  of 
Hungary,  King  also  of  Croatia,  of  Dalmatia,  of  Rama, 
MiTcroa     ^^^^  ^^  Bulgaria.     But  in  most  of  these  lands  the 
Hungarian  kingship  was  temporary  or  nominal;  in 
Croatia  alone,  though  the  frontier  has  often  shifted, 
Hungarian  rule  has  been  abiding.     Croatia  has  never 
formed  an  independent  state  since  the  first  Hungarian 
conquest ;  it  has  never  been  fully  wrested  from  Hun- 
gary since  the  days  of  Manuel  KomnSnos.     In  those 
days  it  was  indeed  a  question  whether  Hungary  itself 
had  not  an  overlord  in  the  Eastern  Emperor.     After 
the  great  Bulgarian  revolt  that  question  could  never 
be  raised  again.     But  the  Hungarian  frontier  was 
ever  shifting  towards  the  former  lands  of  the  Empire, 
Venetian,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian.     One  part  of  the 
old  Croatian  kingdom,  the  land  between  Save  and 
Drave,  was  cut  off  to  form,  first  an  appanage,  then 
Kinfifdom     au  anucxcd  kingdom,  by  the  special  name  of  Slatwiia, 

ofSlavonia.  .  . 

1492.  a  name  shared  by  it  with  lands  on  the  Baltic,  perhaps 

on  the  ^gaean. 
T^ansBiiva-         gu^    from  the  first  days  of  its  conversion,  the 

nia  or  '  •'  ' 

Hungarian  realm  began  to  advance  in  other  direc- 
tions, in  lands  which  had  formed  no  part  of  the  Em- 
pire since  the  days  of  Aurelian.  Before  their  Chroba- 
tian conquest,  the  Magyars  passed  the  boundary  which 
1004.         divided  them  from  the  Patzinaks,  and  won  the  land 


Sieben- 
biirgen. 
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which  from  its  position  took  the  name  oiTranssilvania}    chap. 
Colonists  were  invited  to  settle  in  the  thinly  inhabited  ^ — ^ — ' 
land.     One  chief  settlement  was  of  the  Low-Dutch 
speech  from  Saxony  and  Flanders.     Another  element  Various 
was  formed  by  the  Turanian  SzekUrs^  whose  Latin 
form  of  Siculi  might  easily  mislead.     Another  migra- 
tion brought  back  the  name  and  speech  of  the  Old 
Eome  to  the  first  land  from  which  she  had  withdrawn 
her  power. 

The  legendary  belief  in  the  unbroken  life  of  the  Ongin  of 
Roman  name  and  speech  in  the  lands  north  of  the  ^^^ 
Danube  is  merely  a  legendary  belief.^  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  principahty  of 
Eoumania  and  the  Kouman  lands  beyond  its  borders 
derived  their  present  population  and  language  from 
a  settlement  of  the  Eouman  people  further  south. 
South  of  the  Danube,  the  Rouman  or  Vlach  population, 
scattered  among  Greeks,  Slaves,  and  Albanians,  at 
many  points  from  Pindos  northwards,  has  kept  its 
distinct  nationality,  but.  it  has  never  formed  a  political 
whole.      But   their   migration   beyond   the  Danube  Their 

,  ,  northern 

enabled  the  Koumans  in  course  of  time  to  found  twa  migration, 
distinct  principalities,  and  to  form  a  chief  element  in 
the  population  of  a  third.  There  is  no  sign  of  any 
Eouman  population  north  of  the  Danube  before  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  events  of  that  century  opened 
a  way  for  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  course  of  migrar 

'  Also  called  Siehenbiirgen^  a  oomiption  of  the  name  of  the  for^ 
tress  of  Cibin,  which  has  many  spellings. 

^  Koesler's  book,  Bamnnische  Studieny  puts  the  whole  matter  ia 
a  clear  light;  nor  can  I  think  that  his  arguments  are  at  all  set  aside 
by  the  answer  of  Jung,  Romer  und  Romanen  in  den  DonatUanderru 
Innsbruck,  1877. 

G  o  2 
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tion,  for  the  settlement  of  lands  beyond  the  Empire 
by  former  subjects  of  the  Empire. 

We  have  seen  that  the  third  Bulgarian  kingdom, 
that  which  arose  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
was  in  its  origin  as  much  Kouman  as  Bulgarian.  By 
this  time  the  rule  of  the  Patzinaks  beyond  the  lower 
Danube  had  given  way  to  that  of  the  kindred  Cumans. 
Then  the  storm  of  Mongolian  invasion,  which  crushed 
Hungary  itself  for  a  moment,  crushed  the  Cuman 
power  for  ever.  But  the  remnant  of  the  Cuman 
nation  hved  on  within  the  Magyar  realm,  and  gave 
its  king  yet  another  title,  that  of  King  of  Cumania, 
The  former  Cuman  land  now  lay  open  to  new  settlers, 
and  the  Eouman  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
Bulgaria  began  to  cross  the  Danube  into  that  land 
and  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century  they  occupied  the  present  Wal- 
lachia, and  already  formed  an  element  in  the  mixed 
population  of  Transsilvania.  A  Eouman  state  thus 
began  to  be  formed,  which  took  the  name  by  which 
the  Eoumans  were  known  to  their  neighbours.  The 
new  Vlachia^  Wallachia^  stretched  on  both  sides  of 
the  Aluta.  To  the  west  of  that  river,  Little  Wallachia 
formed,  as  the  banat  of  Severing  an  integral  part  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom.  Great  Wallachia  to  the  east 
formed  a  separate  principahty,  dependent  on  Hungary 
or  independent,  according  to  its  strength  from  time 
to  time.  And,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  land  south  of  the  Danube,  called  Do- 
brutcha^ passed  from  Bulgaria  to  Wallachia.  Another 
Rouman  migration,  passing  from  the  land  of  Mar- 
maros  north  of  Transsilvania,  founded  the  princi- 
pality of  Moldavia  between  the  Carpathians  and  the 
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Dniester.     This  too  stood  to  the  Hungarian  crown  in     chap. 
the  same  shifting  relation   as  Great  Wallachia,  and    — ^ — - 
sometimes  transferred  its  vassalage  to  Lithuania  and 
Poland. 

The  greatest  extension  of  the  Hungarian  dominion  i-ewis  the 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  under  tlie  Angevin  1342-1882. 
King  Lewis  the  Great.     Before  his  time  the  Magyar 
frontier  had  advanced  and  fallen  back.     Hungary,  First 

possesaioii 

having  a  Russian  population  within  its  borders,  had  ofHaiirz, 

,  .,  11.  .  1         .    .  1185-1220? 

for  a  while  enlarged  its  Russian  dominion  by  the 
annexation  of  the  Red  Russian  land  of  Halicz  or 
Galicia.     It  had  also,  for  a  shorter  time,  occupied  of  widdin, 

.  '  ^  1260-1264. 

the  Bulgarian  town  of  Widdin.     Lewis  renewed  both  conqne»t« 
these  conquests,  and  made  others.     HaKcz  was  not  Haiicz  wid 
only  won  again,  but  was  enlarged  by  the  neighbour-  1342; 

•^  ...  Widdin, 

ing  principality  of  Vladimir.  The  great  day  of  Hun-  1866-1869. 
gary  was  contemporary  with  the  great  day  of  Servia, 
but  it  was  a  longer  day,  and  Hungary  profited  greatly 
by  the  fall  of  Servia.  While  Lewis  annexed  Dalmatia,  i356. 
he  also  at  various  times  established  his  supremacy 
over  Bosnia  and  the  Rouman  principalities.  That 
Lewis  was  king  of  Poland  by  a  personal  union  did 
not  affect  Hungarian  geography.  But  the  separation 
of  the  crowns  at  his  death  led  presently  to  tlie  re- 
storation of  the  Red  Russian  provinces  to  Poland.  Red  Russia 

^    ^  *■  ^  ^  restored  to 

Somewhat  later,  under  Sigismund,  a  territory  within  }*g^"^» 
the  Hungarian  border,  part  of  the  county  of  Zips  or  piedginj?  of 
CzepxuHz^  was  pledged  to  Poland,  and  continued  to  be 
held  by  that  power. 

Meanwhile  the  Ottoman  was  on  his  march  to  over- 
throw Hungary  as  well  as  its  neighbours,  though  the 
position  of  the  Magyar  kingdom  made  it  the  last  to 
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be  devoured  and  the  first  to  be  delivered.  The  Turkish 
inroads  as  yet  barely  grazed  the  strictly  Hungarian 
frontier.  The  first  Turkish  invasion  of  Hungary,  the 
first  Turkish  exaction  of  tribute  from  Wallachia,  came 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Sigismund  established  his 
supremacy  over  Bosnia.  The  defeat  of  Nikopolis  con- 
firmed the  Turkish  supremacy  in  Wallachia,  a  supre- 
macy which  was  again  won  for  Hungary  in  the  great 
campaign  of  Huniades,  and  was  again  lost  at  Varna. 
Meanwhile  the  full  possession  of  Dalmatia  did  not  out- 
live the  reign  of  Lewis.  Henceforth  Hungary  is  merely 
one  competitor  among  others  in  the  ceaseless  shillings 
of  the  Dalmatian  frontier. 

Later  in  the  fifteenth  century  came  another  day 
of  Hungarian  greatness  under  the  son  of  Huniades, 
Matthias  Corvinus.  Its  most  distinguishing  feature 
was  the  extension  of  the  Magyar  power  to  the  west, 
over  Bohemia  and  its  dependencies,  and  even  over 
the  Austrian  archduchy.  In  the  south-eastern  lands 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  again  became  Hungarian  de- 
pendencies. Jayce  was  won  back  from  the  Turk,  now 
lord  of  Bosnia,  and,  Belgrade  being  now  Hungarian, 
the  frontier  towards  the  Ottoman  was  fixed  till  the 
time  of  his  great  advance  northwards. 

The  first  stage  of  Ottoman  conquest  in  Hungary, ' 
as  distinguished  from  mere  ravage,  was  the  taking 
of  Belgrade.  With  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  five  years 
later,  the  separate  history  of  Hungary  ends.  That 
victory,  followed  by  the  disputes  for  the  Hungarian 
crown  between  an  Austrian  archduke  and  a  Transsil- 
vanian  palatine,  enabled  Suleiman  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
of  the  part  which  was  most  thoroughly  Magyar. 
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From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  chap. 
latter  years  of  the  seventeenth,  the  Austrian  Kings  ^— -^* — ' 
of  Hungary  kept  only  a  fragment  of  Croatia,  includ- 
ing Zagrab  or  Agram^  and  a  strip  of  north-western 
Hungary,  including  Pressburg.  The  whole  central 
part  of  the  kingdom  passed  under  the  immediate 
dominion  of  the  Turk,  and  a  Pasha  ruled  at  Buda. 
Besides  this  great  incorporation  of  Hungarian  soil, 
the  Turk  held  three  vassal  principalities  within  the 
dominions  of  Lewis  the  Great.     One  was  TranssiU  Tributary 

pnocipali- 

vania^  increased   by  a  large  part  of  north-eastern  ^ii^i^i'*'" 
Hungary ;  the  second  was  WaUachia ;  the  third  was  MoWaWa** 
Moldavia^  which  began  to  be  tributary  late  in  the  ^**'^^* 
fifteenth  century.     The  Eouman  lands  became  more 
and  more  closely  dependent  on  the  Turk,  who  took 
on  him  to  name  their  princes.     Indeed,  one  might 
for  a  while  add  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Hungary 
itself  as  a  fourth  vassal  state,  for  it  paid  tribute  to 
the  Turk  even  as  late  as  the  first  years  of  the  seven-  leoe. 
teenth  century.     For  the  superiorily  of  the  Eouman  TheRou- 
principalities  an  endless  struggle  went  on  between  disputed 
Poland  and  the  Turk.     At  last  the  same  Slavonic  Poland  and 
power  stepped  in  to  deliver  Hungary  and  Austria 
also.   With  the  overthrow  of  the  Turk  before  Vienna  Battle  of 
began  the  reaction  of  Christendom  against  Islam  which  leS."* 
has  gone  on  to  our  own  day. 

The  wars  which  follow  answer  to  the  wars  of  in-  Recovery  of 
dependence  in  Servia  and  Greece  in  so  far  as  the  from*rhe 

Turk 

Turk  was  driven  out  of  a  Christian  land.  They  differ 
in  this,  that  the  Turk  was  driven  out  of  Greece  and 
Servia  to  the  profit  of  Greece  and  Servia  themselves, 
while  he  was  driven  out  of  Hungary  to  the  profit  of 
the  Austrian  king.     The  first  stage  of  the  work,  the 
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war  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  won 
back  nearly  all  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  all  Hungary 
proper,  except  the  land  of  Temeswar  between  Danube, 
Theiss,  and  Maros.     Transsilvania  became  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  with  which  it  was 
presently  incorporated.     Wallachia  and  Moldavia  re- 
mained under  Turkish  supremacy.     The  next  war, 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz,  fully  restored  the 
Hungarian  kingdom   as  part  of  Christendom.     The 
Turk  kept  only  a  small  part  of  Croatia.    All  Slavonia 
and  the  banat  of  Temeswar  were  won   back ;   the 
frontier  was  even  carried  south  of  the  Save,  so  as  to 
take  in  a  small  strip  of  Bosnia  and  a  great  part  of 
Servia,  as  also  the  Lesser  Wallachia,  the  old  banat 
of  Severin.     Thus,  while  the   first   stage   deUvered 
Buda,  the  second  deUvered  Belgrade.     But  the  next 
war,  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Belgrade,  largely  undid 
the  work.     The  frontier  fell  back  to  the  point  at 
which  it  stayed  till  our  own  day.     From  the  mouth 
of  the  Unna  to  Orsovo,  the  Save  and  the  Danube 
became  the  frontier.  Belgrade,  and  all  the  land  south 
of  those  rivers,  passed  again  to  the  Turk,  and  Little 
Wallachia  became  again  part  of  a  Turkish  depend- 
Finaiiossof  encv.     At  a  later  staore  of  the  century  Belcrrade  was 

Belgrade.  f  .  ^^^    .  J  c 

1789-1791.   again  dehvered  and  again  lost. 

The  later  acquisitions  of  the  House  of  Austria 
were  made  in  the  character  of  Hungarian  kings,  but 
they  did  not  lead  to  any  enlargement  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom.  Thus  the  claim  to  the  Austrian 
acquisitions  made  at  the  first  and  third  partitions  of 
Poland,  rested  solely  on  the  two  Hungarian  occupa- 
(;aHcia  tious  of  Ecd  Russia.  Under  the  softened  forms  of 
Leria.        Galicia  and  Lodomeria^  the   Bed  Russian   lands  of 
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Halicz  and   Vladimir^  together  with  part  of  Poland     chap. 
itself,  became  a  new  kingdom  of  the  House  of  Habs-  ' — - — ' 
burg,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  thus  won 
still  remains.     Between  the  two  partitions  the  new  AcouwitioD 

.   .  .  ofBako- 

kincfdom  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Bukovina.  yl^*-,,^^ 

^  ^  '    1776-1786. 

the  north-western  corner  of  Moldavia,  which  was 
claimed  as  an  ancient  part  of  the  Transsilvanian  prin- 
cipahty.  It  was  again  only  in  its  Hungarian  character 
that  the  House  of  Habsburg  could  make  any  claim 
to  Dalmatia.  Certainly  no  Austrian  duke  had  ever  ^a^matia. 
reigned  over  Dalmatia,  Eed  Kussia,  or  the  Eouman 
principahties.  Yet  in  the  present  dual  arrangement 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  the  so-called  triple 
kimjdom  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slavonia,  is  divided 
between  the  rule  of  Pest  and  the  rule  of  Vienna. 
Galicia  also  counts  to  the  Austrian,  and  not  to  the 
Hungarian,  division  of  the  monarchy.  All  this  is 
perhaps  in  harmony  with  the  generally  anomalous 
character  of  the  power  of  which  they  form  part. 
The  port  of  Spizza  has  been  added  to  the  Dalmatian  Spizza. 
kingdom.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  which  of  his  many 
characters  the  Hungarian  King  and  Austrian  Arch- 
duke holds  the  lands  of  Bosnia  and  Herzeqovina.  of  Bosnia  and 

•^  Herzego- 

which  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  confers  on  him,  not  the  j^jBJ- 
sovereignty,  but  the  administration.  They  might  have 
been  claimed  by  the  Hungarian  king  in  his  ancient 
character  of  King  of  Eama.  But  the  formal  aspect 
of  the  transaction  would  seem  rather  to  be  that  he 
has,  hke  his  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
become  the  man  of  the  Turk. 


After  the  restoration  of  the  Lesser  Wallachia  to  Later  hi*. 

1         .  torv  of 

the  Turk  and  the  addition  of  Bukovina  to  Galicia,  Koiunama. 
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CHAP,     the  geographical  history  of  the  Eouman  principalities 
' — >^ — '  parts  off  wholly  from  that  of  Hungary,  and  will  be 
more  fittingly  treated  in  another  section. 

§  8.  The  Ottoman  Power. 

The  otto-  Last  amonor  the  powers  which  among  them  sup- 

man  Turks.  .  , 

planted  the  Eastern  Empire,  comes  the  greatest  and 

most  terrible  of  all,  that  which  overthrew  the  Empire 

itself  and  most  of  the  states  which  arose  out  of  its 

ruins,  and  which  stands  distinguished  from  all  the 

rest  by  its  abiding  possession  of  the  Imperial  city. 

Their         This  is  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.     They  stand 

ppecud  ... 

character  distin<Tuished  from  all  the  other  invaders  of  the  Euro- 
matans.  peau  mainland  of  the  Empire  by  being  Mahometan 
invaders.  The  examples  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
show  that  Turanian  invaders,  as  such,  are  not  in- 
capable of  being  received  into  European  fellowship. 
This  could  not  be  in  the  case  of  a  Mahometan  power, 
bound  by  its  rehgion  to  keep  its  Christian  subjects  in 
the  condition  of  bondmen.  The  Ottomans  could  not, 
like  the  Bulgarians,  be  lost  in  the  greater  mass  of 
Preserva-     those  whom  they  conquered.    But  this  very  necessity 

lion  of  the  .  .11. 

subject       helped  m  some  measure  to  preserve  the  national  beuig 

nations.  ,  ,  /^         1        r« 

of  the  subject  nations.  Greeks,  Servians,  Bulgarians, 
have  under  Ottoman  rule  remained  Greeks,  Servians, 
and  Bulgarians,  ready  to  begin  their  national  career 
afresh  whenever  the  time  for  independence  should 
come.  The  dominion  of  the  Turk  in  Eastern  Europe 
answers,  as  a  Mahometan  dominion,  to  the  dominion 
Compari-     of  the  Saraccu  in  Western  Europe.     But  in  every- 

son  with 

the  Saracen  thing,  savc  the  uicrc  reckoning  of  years,  it  has  been 


SDwer  in  ^    ,  _  - 

p«in.        far   more    abiding.      The   Mahometan   dominion  in 

southern  Spain  did  indeed  last  two  hundred  years 
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longer  than  Mahometan  dominion  has  yet  lasted  in     chap. 
any  part  of  Eastern  Europe.     But  the  Saracen  power  ^ — ^ — -" 
in  the  West  began  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  it  was 
estabUshed,  and  its  last  two  hundred  years  were  a 
mere   survival.     The   Ottomans  underwent  no  con- 
siderable loss  of  territory  till  more  than  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half  after  their  first  appearance  in  Asia, 
till  more  than  three  centuries  after  their  passage  into  . 
Europe.  Constantinople  has  been  Ottoman  sixty  years 
longer  than  Toledo  was  Saracen. 

The  Ottoman,  possessor  of  the  Eastern  Rome,  does  Extent 
in  a  rough  way  represent  the  Eastern  Roman  in  the  ottoman 

*-'  ./I  dominion 

extent  of  his  dominion.     The  dominions  and  depen-  ^^^p^jJ^ 
dencies  of  the  Sultans  at  the  height  of  their  power  fjJ^J^ 
took  in,  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa, 
nearly  all  that   had  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Justinian,  with  a  large  territory,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  Justinian  had  not  held.     Justinian  held 
nothing  north    of  the   Danube ;   Suleiman   held,  as 
sovereign  or  as  overlord,  a  vast  dominion  from  Buda 
to  Azof.  On  the  other  hand,  no  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Justinian  in  Western  Europe,  save  one  Italian  city 
for  one  moment,  ever  came  under  Ottoman  rule.  The 
Eastern  Empire  in  the  year  800  was  smaller  than 
even  the  present  reduced  dominion  of  the  Turk.  The 
Eastern  Empire,  at  its  height  in  the  eleventh  century, 
held  in  Europe  a  dominion  far  smaller  than  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turk   in  the  sixteenth   century,  far 
larger  than  his  dominion  now.     But  in  the  essential 
feature  of  Byzantine   geography,  the   possession  of 
Constantinople  and  of  the  lands  on  each  side  of  the 
Bosporos  and  Hellespont,  the  Ottoman  Sultan  took  the 
place  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  and  as  yet  he  keeps  it. 
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CHAP.  The  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  that  of 

--— ^-r'  the  Ottomans  in  connexion  with  it,  was  largely  affected 
the  Mon-     ]^y  ^.he  movemcnts  of  the  Mongols  in  the  further  East. 
advance.     Mongohan  pressurc  weakened  the  Seljuk  Turks,  and 
so  allowed  the  growth  of  the  Nicene  Empire.     Mon- 
golian invasions  also  led  indirectly  to  the  growth  of 
the  Ottoman  power,  and  at  a  later  time  they  gave  it 
Origin  of     its  greatest  check.     The  Ottomans  grew  out  of  a 

the  Otto-  ^  ^ 

mans.  Turkish  band  who  served  the  Seljuk  Sultan  against 
the  Mongols.  As  his  vassals,  they  began  to  be  a 
power  in  Asia  and  to  harry  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
They  passed  into  Europe,  and  won  a  great  European 
dominion  far  more  quickly  than  they  had  won  their 
Asiatic  dominion.  This  is  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  Ottoman  power.  Asiatic  in  everything  else,  it 
is  geographically  European ;  most  of  its  Asiatic  and 
all  its  African  dominion  was  won  from  an  European 

Bre«k-up     ccutrc.     Already  a  power  in  Europe,  but  not  yet  in 

andreanion  ,  /•it  •    i        •  i  /-\ 

of  the         possession  of  the  imperial   city,  the  new   Ottoman 

Ottoman        ^  ^  i  i  .         .  i 

power.  power  was  for  a  moment  utterly  broken  m  pieces  by 
the  second  flood  of  Mongol  invasion.  That  the  shat- 
tered dominion  came  together  again  is  an  event 
without  a  parallel  in  Eastern  history.  The  restored 
Ottoman  power  then  won  Constantinople,  and  from 
Constantinople,  as  representing  the  fallen  Empire,  it 

itsperma-    wou  back  the  lost  dominion  of  the  Empire.     The 

nence. 

permanence  of  the  Ottoman  power,  when  Constanti- 
nople was  once  won,  is  in  no  way  wonderful.  Even 
the  unreclaimed  Asiatic,  when  he  was  once  seated  on 
the  throne  of  the  New  Eome,  inherited  his  share  of 
Rome's  eternity. 

First  aetue- .      The  first  Settlements  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  were 
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made  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarios^  a  position  which     chap. 
gave  them  from  the  beginning  a  threatening  aspect  ...    /  ,. 
towards  Europe.     By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  the  otto- 


mans. 


tury  they  were  firmly  estabhshed  in  that  region.     In  1299. 
the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  they  became  the  lead- 
ing power  in  Western  Asia.     Brusa^  their   Asiatic  conquest 
capital,  won  in  the  last  days  of  the  Emir  Othman,  is-ic^isao; 
has  a  manifest  eye   towards  Europe.     Nikaia   and  ofNikaia 
Nikomedeia  followed,  and  the  Ottoman  stepped  geo-  m^deia, 

,  .       „        .  ,  .   .  11  1330-1888. 

graphicaUy  into  the  same  position  towards  the  re- 
vived Greek  Empire  which  the  Nicene  princes  had 
held  towards  the  Latin  Empire.     In  the  last  days  of  Entry  into 
the  Emir  Othman  came  their  passage  into  Europe,  mA, 
and  a  few  more  years  saw  Amurath  in  his  European 
capital  of  Hadrianople,  completely  hemming  Constan-  conquest 
tinople  in.     The  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  nopic. 
tury  was  a  time  of  the  most  speedy  Ottoman  advance,  ottoman 
and  the  amount  of  real  advance  is  by  no  means  re-  *  ^^^ 
presented  by  the  change  on  the  map.     We  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  Servia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Hungary, 
that  the  course  of  Turkish  invasion  commonly  went 
through  three  stages.     There  was  first  the  time  of 
mere  plunder.     Then  came  the  tributary  stage,  and 
lastly,  the  day  of  complete  bondage.     Under  Bajazet,  Bajazet 
the  first  Ottoman  prince  who  bore  the  title  of  Sultan,  1889-1402.' 
the  immediate  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe  stretched 
from  the  iEgaean  to  the  Danube.     It  took  in  all  Bul- 
garia, all  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  save  only 
Chalkidik^  and  the  district  just  round  Constantinople. 
Servia  and  Wallachia  were  dependent  states,  as  indeed 
was  the  Empire  itself.     Central  and  southern  Greece, 
Bosnia,  Hungary,  even  Styria,  were  lands  open  to 
plunder. 
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CHAP.  This  great  dominion  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the 

BlttiToT"  ^^^^^^  ^^  Timour  at  Angora.  It  seemed  that  the 
HO?*'*'  power  of  the  Ottoman  had  passed  away  like  the 
Break- up     power  of  the  Servian.     The  dominion  of  Baiazet  was 

of  the  otto-    ^.    .  ,  .  •' 

manpower,  divided  among  his  sons  and  the  princes  of  the  dis- 
possessed Turkish  dynasties.  The  Christian  states  had 
a  breathing-time,  and  the  sons  of  Bajazet  were  glad 
to  give  back  to  the  Empire  some  important  part^  of 

Reunited     its  lost  territories.     The  Ottoman   power    came  to- 

under  '^ 

Hi8*^™***  gether  again  under  Mahomet  the  First ;  but  for  nearly 
half  a  century  its  advance  was  slower  than  in  the 
half-century  before.  The  conquests  of  Mahomet  and 
of  Amurath  the  Second  lay  mainly  in  the  Greek  and 
Albanian  lands.  The  Turk  now  reached  the  Hadriatic, 

Conquest     and  the  conquest  of  Thessalonik^  gave  him  a  firmer 

ofThessa- 

lonikfi.       hold  on  the  ^gajan.     Towards  Servia  and  Hungarv 

1480.  ^  ^  ^     ' 

he  lost  and  he  won  again ;  he  hardly  conquered.  It 
Mahomet  was  the  thirty  years  of  Mahomet  the  Conqueror  which 
i46i^i4«i  fi^^y  g3.ve  the  Ottoman  dominion  its  European  posi- 
conquest     tiou.     From  his  first  and  greatest  conquest  of  the 

ofConstan-  . 

*in«pic.  New  Rome,  he  gathered  in  what  remained,  Greek, 
Frank,  and  Slave.  The  conquest  of  the  Greek  main- 
land, of  Albania  and  Bosnia,  the  final  conquest  of 
Servia,  made  him  master  of  the  whole  south  eastern 
peninsula,  save  only  the  points  held  by  Venice  and 
the  unconquered  height  of  the  Black  Mountain.  He 
began  to  gather  in  the  Western  islands,  and  he  struck 
the  first  great  blow  to  the  Venetian  power  by  the 
conquest  of  Euboia.  Around  the  Euxine  he  won  the 
Empire  of  Trebizond  and  the  points  held  by  Genoa. 
The  great  mass  of  the  islands  and  the  few  Venetian 

Extent  of    poiuts  ou  the  coast  still  escaped.  Otherwise  Mahomet 

bis  do-  '^  *■ 

minion.       the  Couqucror  held  the  whole  European  dominions  of 
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Basil  the  Second,  with  a  greater  dominion  in  Asia     chap. 


than  that  of  Manuel  Komnenos.  From  the  Danube  ^ 
to  the  Tanais  and  beyond  it,  he  held  a  vast  overlord- 
ship,  over  lands  which  had  obeyed  no  Emperor  since 
AureUan,  over  lands  which  had  never  obeyed  any 
Emperor  at  all.  At  last  the  Mussulman  lord  of 
Constantinople  seemed  about  to  win  back  the  Italian 
dominion  of  its  Christian  lords.     In  his  last   days.  Taking  of 

Otnuito. 

through  the  taking  of  Otranto,  Mahomet  ruled  west  i48o. 
of  the  Hadriatic. 

It  might  have  been  deemed  that  the  little  cloud 
which  now  lighted  on   Otranto  would  grow  as  fast 
as  the  little  cloud  which  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  had  Ugh  ted   on  KaUipolis.     But  Bajazet  the 
Second  made  no   conquests  save  the   points   which 
were  won  from  Venice.     Selim  the  First,  the  greatest  ^®g3J^^* 
conqueror  of  his  hue  against  fellow  Mahometans,  had  Jsi^^i^^^ 
no  leisure,  while  winning  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  make 
any  advance  on  Christian  ground.     But  under  Sulci-  ^^w®.«** 
man  the  Lawgiver,  not  only  the  overlordship  but  the  f^^^^^^ 
immediate  rule  of  Constantinople  under  its  Turkish 
Sultans  was  spread  over  wide  European  lands  which 
had  never  obeyed  its  Christian  Emperors.     Then  too 
its  Mussulman  lords  won  back  at  least  the  nominal 
overlordship  of  that  African  seaboard  which  the  first  ^ertorf^ 
Mussulmans  had  rent  away  from   the  allegiance  of  "^p* 
Constantinople.     The  greatest  conquest  of  Suleiman 
was  made  in  Hungary ;  but  he  also  made  the  -^Igsean 
an  Ottoman  sea.     The  early  years  of  his  reign  saw 
the  driving   of  the  Knights   from  Rhodes,  and   the 
winning  of  their  fortress  of  Halikamassos,  the  last 
European  possession   on  Asiatic  ground.     His   last 
days  saw  the  annexation  of  the  Naxian  duchy;  at 
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CHAP,     an  intermediate  stage  Venice  lost  her  Peloponnesian 
"^rr^ — '  strongholds.     In  Africa  the  Turk  received  the  com- 

Algiers.  ^ 

l.^^^:         mendation  of  Aimers  and  of  Tunis.     But  Tunis,  won 

1  unis  con-  •^  ' 

ffi^^L  ^^^  Christendom  by  the  Imperial  King  of  the  Two 
16a/!'  Sicilies,  was  lost  and  won  again,  till  it  was  finally  won 
1636.  for  Islam  by  the  second  Selim.  Tripolis^  granted  to 
1674.  the  Knights,  also  passed  to  Suleiman.  Under  Selim 
Cypncs  was  added ;  the  fight  of  Ijcpanto  could  neither 
De«iine  of    savc  uor  rccovcr  it ;  but  the  advance  of  the  Turk 

the  Otto- 
man power,  was  stopped.     The  conquests  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  small  compared  with  those  of  earlier  days, 
and,  before  that  century  was  out,  the  Ottoman  Ter- 
minus had  begun  to  go  back. 
Greatest  Yct  it  was  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth 

extent  of  ^  ^       /-\  -n         •  i      i   • 

the  Otto-     century  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  reached  its  greatest 

manpower.  ''      ^  *  *^ 

Conquest     geographical  extent.  Crete  was  now  won  ;  a  few  years 
1G41-1669;  later  Kamienetz  and  all  Podolia  were  ceded  to  the 

of  Podolia, 

1672-1676.   Turk  by  Poland.     This  was  not  absolutely  his  last 

European  acquisition,  but  it  was  his  last  acquisition 

of  a  great  province.     The  Ottoman  dominion   now 

covered  a  wider  space  on  the  map  than  it  had  done 

at  any  earlier  moment.    Suleiman  in  all  his  glory  had 

not  reigned  over  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Podolia.     The 

The  otto-    tide  now  turned  for  ever.     From  that  time  the  Otto- 

tierfiiu*      man    has,  like    his  Byzantine    predecessor,    had   his 

periods  of  revival  and  recovery,  but  on  the  whole 

his  frontier  has  steadily  gone  back. 

ottoman  The  first  great  blow  to  the  integrity  and  indepen- 

HunRary.     dcucc  of  tlic  Ottoman  Empire  was  dealt  in  the  war 

168<;-1699. 

which  was  ended  by  the  Peace,  of  Carlo witz.  We 
have  seen  how  Hungary  and  Peloponnesos  were  won 
back  for  Christendom ;  so  was  Podolia.  We  have 
seen  too  how  at  the  next  stage  the  Turk  gained  at 
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one  end  and  lost  at  the  other,  winning  back  Pelopon-    chap. 
nesos,  winning  Mykonos  and  Tenos,  but  losing  on  the  ^^ — ^ — ' 
Save  and  the  Danube.     The  next  stage   shows   the 
Ottoman  frontier  again  in  advance  ;  in  our  own  day 
we  have  seen  it  again  fall  back.     And  the  change 
wliich   has   given   Bosnia   and   Herzegovina   to   the 
master  of  Dalmatia,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro,  has,  besides 
throwing  back  the  frontier  of  the  Turk,  redressed  a 
very  old  geographical  wrong.     Ever  since  the  first  Union  of 
Slavonic  settlements,  the  inland  region  of  northern  maritime 

Illvricum, 

Ulyricum  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  cut  ofi* 
from  the  coast  cities  which  form  its  natural  outlets. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  those  lands,  the  body 
is  again  joined  to  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  to  the 
body,  and  we  can  hardly  fancy  them  again  severed. 

The  same  arrangements  which  transferred  the 
'  administration '  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  have  transferred  Cvpnis. 
another  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  to  a  more 
distant  European  power  on  terms  which  are  still  less 
easy  to  understand.  The  Greek  island  of  Cyprus 
has  passed  to  English  rule ;  but  it  is  after  a  fashion 
which  may  imply  that  the  conquest  of  Eichard  of 
Poitou  is  held — not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  possibly  by  the 
Empress  of  India — as  a  tributary  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan. 

During  the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Relation* 

.       ^  .1  oftheTurk 

the  shiftings  of  the  Ottoman  territory  to  the  north  towwda 
were  all  on  the  side  of  Austria  or  Hungary,  which- 
ever the  northern  neighbour   of  the  Turk  is  to  be 

VOL.   I.  H  H 
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CHAP,    called.     But  the  Turk  saw  a  new  enemy  appear  to- 

^^ — r^ — '  wards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  who 

was,  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  to  stand  forth 

Loss  and     as  his  chicf  enemy.    Under  Peter  the  Great  AzofyfBs 

Aw>f.         won   by  Eussia  and   lost   again.     Sixty  years   later 

1A0A— 1711  c?  »f       •/ 

Treaty  of  great  geographical  changes  took  place  in  the  same 
1774.  region.  By  the  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  the  dependent 
dencrof  khanate  of  Crim — the  old  Tauric  Chersonesos  and 
the  neighbouring  lands — ^was  released  from  the  supe- 
Rawian  riority  of  the  Sultan.  This  was  a  natural  step  to- 
ofc^ml'^'^  wards  its  annexation   by  Eussia,   which  thus   again 

1788  . 

made  her  way  to  the  Euxine.     The  Bug  was  now  the 

frontier  ;  presently,   by   the  Eussian   annexation  of 

Of  Jedisan.  Oczakow  and  the  land  of  Jedisan^  it  fell  back  to  the 

1791. 

Dniester.  By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  the  frontier 
ahke  of  the  dominion  and  of  the  overlordship  of  the 
Turk  fell  back  to  the  Pruth  and  the  lower  Danube. 
ofBeasa-  Eussia  thus  gained  Bessarabia  and  the  eastern  part 
1812.  of  Moldavia.  By  the  Treaty  of  Hadrianople  she 
luhT^  further  won  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
frontier!*'^  The  Treaty  of  Paris  restored  to  Moldavia  a  small 
Hadna-^'  part  of  the  lands  ceded  at  Bucharest,  so  as  to  keep 
1829!*  the  Eussian  frontier  away  from  the  Danube.  This 
Paris*^i866.  ^^^^  cession,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands,  was 
of  Berlin,  rccovcred  by  Eussia  at  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  But 
changes  of  frontier  in  those  regions  no  longer  affect 
the  dominion  of  the  Turk. 


1878. 


§  9.  The  Liberated  States. 

Lands  libe-        The  losses  which  the  Ottoman  power  has  under- 
rated from  1        1         T  /•   •         •     T 

the  Otto-  gone  at  the  hands  of  its  independent  neighbours, 
Eussia,  Montenegro,  and  Austria  or  Hungary,  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  liberation  of  certain  lands 
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from  Turkish  rule  to  form  new  or  revived  European  chap. 
states.  We  have  seen  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  - — ^ — - 
and  its  dependent  lands  might  fairly  come  under  this 
head,  and  we  have  seen  in  what  the  circumstances  of 
their  hberation  differ  from  the  liberation  of  Greece 
or  Servia  or  Bulgaria.  But  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Turk  had  to  be  driven  from  Hungary, 
no  less  than  from  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  If 
the  Turk  has  ruled  at  Belgrade,  at  Athens,  and  at 
Tirnovo,  he  has  ruled  at  Buda  no  less.  All  stand  in 
the  same  opposition  to  Tzetinje,  where  he  has  never 
ruled. 

As  the  Servian  people  was  the  only  one  among 
the  south-eastern  nations  of  which  any  part  main- 
tained its  abiding  independence,  so  the  enslaved  part 
of  the  Servian  people  was  the  first  among  the  subject 
nations  to  throw  off  the  yoke.     But  the  first  attempt 
to  form  anything  like  a  free  state  in  south-eastern 
Europe  was  made   among  a   branch   of  the   Greek 
nation,   in   the   so-called   Ionian  IsUinds.     But   the  The  Unmtk 
form  which  the  attempt  took  was  no  lessening  of  the 
Turkish  dominion,  but  its  increase.     By  the  peace  of  ceded  te 
Campoformio,   the   islands,   with   the  few  Venetian  ii^i, 
points  on  the  mainland,  were  to  pass  to  France.     By  sepUwuiar 
the  treaty  of  the  next  year  between  Russia  and  the  un^erOfcto. 

1  •!!  111-1    "**"  over- 

Turk,  the  pomts  on  the  mamland  were  to  be  handed  lordship. 

1798. 

over  to  the  Turk,  while  the  islands  were  to  form  a 
commonwealth,  tributary  to  the  Turk,  but  under  the 
protection  of  Russia.  Thus,  besides  an  advance  of 
the  Turk's  immediate  dominion  on  the  mainland,  his 
overlordship  was  to  be  extended  over  the  islands,  xheVen^ 
including  Corfu,  the  one  island  which  had  never  come  posts  given 
under  his  power.     The  other  points  on  the  mainland  Turk. 

n  H  2 
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passed,  not  so  much  to  the  Sultan  as  to  his  rebelliou.<? 
vassal  Ah  of  Joannina ;  but  Parga  kept  its  freedom 
till  five  years  after  the  general  peace.  Then  the  Turk 
made  his  last  encroachment  on  Christendom,  and  held 
for  a  moment  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Albanian 
mainland.  The  islands  meanwhile,  tossed  to  and  fro 
during  the  war  between  France  and  England,  were  at 
the  peace  again  made  into  a  nominal  commonwealtli, 
but  under  a  form  of  British  protection  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  from  British  sovereignty.  Still  a 
nominally  free  Greek  state  was  again  set  up,  and  the 
possibility  of  Greek  freedom  on  a  larger  scale  was 
practically  acknowledged. 

It  was  only  for  a  very  short  time  that  the  Turk 
held  complete  possession  of  all  Albania  and  conti- 
nental Greece.  Two  years  after  the  betrayal  of 
Parga  began  the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  The 
geographical  disposition  of  the  Greek  nation  has 
changed  very  Uttle  since  the  Latin  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  it  has  changed  very  httle  since  the  later 
days  of  old  Hellas.  At  all  these  stages  some  other 
people  has  held  the  sohd  mainland  of  south-eastern 
Europe  and  of  western  Asia,  while  the  Greek  has 
been  the  prevaihng  race  on  the  coasts,  the  islands, 
the  peninsular  lands,  of  both  continents,  from  Du- 
razzo  to  Trebizond.  Within  this  range  the  Greeks 
revolted  at  every  point  where  they  were  strong 
enough  to  revolt  at  all.  But  it  was  only  in  the  old 
Hellenic  mainland,  and  in  Crete  and  others  of  the 
JSgsean  islands,  that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  hold 
their  ground.  Of  these  lands  some  parts  were  allowed 
by  Western  diplomacy  to  keep  their  freedom.  A 
Kingdom  of  Greece  was  formed,  taking  in  Pelopon- 
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nesos,  Euboia,  the   Kyklades,   and  a  small  part   of    c^hap. 
central  Greece,  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  gulf  ^-'  ^ — - 
of  Art  a  to   the   gulf  of  Volo.     But  the   Turk  was 
allowed   to  hold,  not  only  the  more   distant  Greek 
lands  and  islands,  but  Epeiros,  Thessaly ,  and  Crete.  The  i«nian 

•^  *'  inlands 

kingdom  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  f,^^*^  to 
the   Ionian  islands,  whose  nominal  Septinsular  Ee-  ^^^*^- 
public  was  merged  in  the  kingdom.     By  the  Treaty  Treaty  of 
of  Berhn,  Crete,  which  had  twice  risen,  was  thrust  i^'»- 
back  into  bondage,  but  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epeiros 
were  ordered  to  be  set  free  and  to  be  added  to  the 
kingdom.     Two   years   later  the   new   frontier   was 
again  traced,  so  as  to  enforce  the  freedom  of  a  great  Second 
part  of  Epeiros,  including  Joannina.     Later  still,  the  Berlin, 
promises  of  Europe  have  been   partly  carried   out. 
Thessaly,  as  a  whole,  is  set  free  ;  so  is  a  very  small  ^jj!^^«t>o" 
part  of  Epeiros.     Arta  and  Larissa  are  restored  to  ^^y  ^^®^- 
Christendom ;   Joannina,  a   city   as   truly   Greek   as 
Athens,  and  Parga  and  Prevesa,  points  so  lately  torn 
away  from  Christendom,  are  left  in  bondage. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  establishment  of  ^»"*  ^fy^"^^ 

and  delivef- 

the  Ionian  commonwealth,  Servia  had  been  delivered  g^J^if 
and  had  been  conquered  again.  The  first  revolt  made  ^®^^^®i2. 
Servia   a   tributary  principality.     It   was   then  won  8«»nd 
back  by  the  Turk  and  again  delivered.     Its  freedom,  «*«^ver- 
modified  by  the  payment  of  tribute  and  by  the  pre-  ^^^'-^^29. 
sence   of  Turkish  garrisons   in   certain   towns,   was  1826-1820. 
decreed  by  the  peacs  of  Akerman,  and  was  carried 
out  by  the  treaty  of  Hadrianople.     Fifty  years  after  ^"^JJ*- 
the  second  establishment  of  the  principality,  its  prac-  Turkiah 
tical  freedom  was  made  good  by  the  withdrawal  of  ^^^' 
the  Turkish  garrisons.    The  last  changes  have  made 
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CHAP.    Servia,  under  a  native  dynasty,  an  independent  state, 
- — .- — '  released  from  all   tribute   or   vassalage.     The  same 

Sei*via  in-  ^  ... 

dependent    changes  havc  given  Servia  a  shght  increase  of  ter- 

with  an  o  o  o 

enlarged      ritoFV.     But  the  boundarv  is  so  drawn  as  to  leave 

lemtorv.  J  J 

1878.         p^j.|.  Qf  |.jjg  qJ^  Servian  land  to  the  Turk,  and  care- 

Servian 

tcrriton-      fnUv  to  kcep  the  frontiers  of  the  Servian  and  Mon- 

left  to  the  ..... 

Turk.  tenegrin  principaUties  apart.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Servian  nation  is  spUt  into  four  parts — ^Montenegro, 
free  Servia,  Turkish  Servia,  and  those  Servian  lands 
which  are,  some  under  the  *  administration,'  some 
under  the  acknowledged  rule,  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Dalmatia. 


The  While  Servia  and  Greece  were  under  the  imme- 

prind*"  diate  rule  of  the  Turk,  the  Rouman  lands  of  Wallachia 
^  *  *^**  and  Moldavia  always  kept  a  certain  measure  of  se- 
parate being.  The  Turk  named  and  deposed  tlieir 
princes,  but  they  never  came  under  his  direct  rule. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  two  principalities,  being 
again  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves,  took  the  first 
Union  of     stcp   towards  union   by  choosing  the  same   prince. 

Wallachia  i       i     •  i  •  i         i-i   •      • 

and  Then  followed  theu*  complete  umon  as  the  Fnnci- 

Moldavia. 

1861.         pality  of  Roumanian  P^^ying  tribute  to  the  Turk,  but 
indepen-     othcrwisc  frcc.     The  last  changes  have  made  Rou- 

dcnce  of  ,  n  n  •  -it  t 

Roumania.   mauia,  as  wcll  as  Servia,  an  mdependent  state.     Its 

io/o. 

frontier  towards  Russia,  enlarged  at  Paris,  was  cut 
chani?eof    short  at  BerUu.     But  this  last  treaty  restored  to  it 

the  land  of  Dobrutcha  south  of  the  Danube,  thus 

giving   the   new   state   a   certain   Euxine   seaboard. 

More  lately  still  the  emancipated  principality  has 
Kingdom  taken  the  rank  of  a  kingdom.  Thus  the  Roumans, 
nia,  1881.     tlic  Romaucc-speakiug  people  of  Eastern  Europe,  still 

a  scattered  remnant  in  their  older  seats,  have,  in  their 
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great  colony  on  the  Danube,  won  for  themselves  a     chap. 


place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  ' — ^ — ". 

Lastly,  while  Servia  and  Eoumania   have   been 
wholly  freed  from  the  yoke,  a  part  of  Bulgaria  has 
been  raised  to  that  position  of  practical  independence 
which  they  formerly  held.     The  Eussian  Treaty  of  The  Buign- 
San  Stefano  decreed  a  tributary  principality  of  Bui-  stefano. 
garia,  whose  boundaries  came  most  nearly  to  those 
of  the  third  Bulgarian  kingdom  at  its  greatest  extent. 
But  it  was  to  have,  what  no  Bulgarian  state  had  had 
before,  a  considerable  jEgeean  seaboard.    This  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  splitting  the  immediate  do- 
minion of  the  Turk  in  two.     It  would  also  have  had 
the  real  fault  of  adding  to  Bulgaria  some  districts 
which  ought  rather  to  be  added  to  free  Greece.     By  Treaty  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Turk  was  to  keep  the  whole  Division  of 

.  .  .  Bulgaria. 

north  coast  of  the  ^Egaean,  while  the  Bulgarian  nation 
was  split  into  three  parts,  in  three  different  political 
conditions.  The  oldest  and  latest  Bulgarian  land,  the 
land  between  Danube  and  Balkan,  forms,  with  the 
exception  of  the  comer  ceded  to  Eoumania,  the  tri-  Free, 
butary  Principality  of  Bulgaria.  The  land  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Danube,  the  southern  Bulgaria 
of  history — northern  Eoumelia,  according  to  the  com- 
pass— receives  the  diplomatic  name  of  Eastern  Rou-  Haif-f^^. 
meliuy  a  name  which  would  more  naturally  take  in 
Constantinople.  Its  political  condition  is  described 
as  '  administrative  autonomy,'  a  half-way  house,  it 
would  seem,  between  bondage  and  freedom.  Mean- 
while in  the  old  Macedonian  land,  the  land  for  which  Enslaved. 
Basil  and  Samuel  strove  so  stoutly,  the  question 
between  Greek  and  Bulgarian  is  held  to  be  solved 
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CHAP,     by  handing  over  Greek  and  Bulgarian  alike  to  the 
^ — ^ — '  uncovenanted  mercies  of  the  Turk. 


General  We  mav  end  our  survey  of  the  south-eastern  lands 

Survey. 

by  taking  a  general  view  of  their  geographical  posi- 
tion at  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  their 

800.  history.    At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  we  see  the 

Eastern  Empire  still  stretching  from  Tauros  to  Sar- 
dinia ;  but  everywhere,  save  in  its  solid  Asiatic  penin- 
sula, it  has  shrunk  up  into  a  dominion  of  coasts  and 
islands.  It  still  holds  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Crete,  the 
heel  and  the  toe  of  Italy,  the  outlying  duchies  of 
Campania,  the  outlying  duchy  at  the  head  of  the 
Hadriatic.  In  its  great  European  peninsula  it  holds 
the  whole  of  the  jEgsean  coast,  a  great  part  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Hadriatic.  But  the  lord 
of  the  sea  rules  nowhere  far  from  the  sea  ;  the  inland 
regions  are  held,  partly  by  the  great  Bulgarian  power, 
partly  by  smaller  Slavonic  tribes  fluctuating  between 

900.  independence  and  formal  submission.     At  the  end  of 

the  next  century  the  general  character  of  the  East- 
Eoman  dominion  remains  the  same,  but  many  points 
of  detail  have  changed.  Sardinia  and  Crete  are  lost ; 
a  corner  is  all  that  is  left  in  Sicily;  but  the  Im- 
perial power  is  acknowledged  along  the  whole  eastern 
Hadriatic  coast ;  the  heel  and  the  toe  have  grown 
into  the  dominion  of  all  southern  Italy ;  all  Greece 
has  been  won  back  to  the  Empire.  But  the  Empire 
has  now  new  neighbours.  The  Turanian  Magyar  is 
seated  on  the  Danube,  and  other  kindred  nations  are 
pressing  in  his  wake.  Eussians,  Slaves,  that  is,  under 
Scandinavian  leadership,  threaten  the  Empire  by  sea. 

1000.         The  last  year  of  the  tenth  century  shows  Sicily  wholly 
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lost,  but  Crete  and  Cyprus  won  back ;  Kilikia  and     chap. 


northern  Syria  are  won  again  ;  Bulgaria  is  won  and  ^ 
lost  again;  Eussian  establishment  on  the  Danube  is 
put  off  for  eight  hundred  years ;  the  great  struggle 
is  going  on  to  decide  whether  the  Slave  or  the  Eastern 
Roman  is  to  rule  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula.     At 
one   moment  in   the   eleventh   century  we   see   the 
dominion  of  tlie  New  Eome  at  its  full  height.  Europe  ^-  ^^o- 
south  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  tributaries,  Asia  to 
Caucasus  and  almost  to  the  Caspian,  form  a  compact 
body  of  dominion,  stretching  from  the  Venetian  isles 
to  the  old  Phoenician  cities.     The  Italian  and  insular 
dominion  is  untouched  ;  it  is  enlarged  for  a  moment 
by  Sicilian  conquest.     Another  glance,  half-a-century  ^  i^^- 
later,  shows  the  time  when  the  Empire  was   most 
frightfully  cut  short  by  old  enemies  and  new.     The 
Servian  wins  back  his  own  land  ;  the  Saracen  wins 
back  Sicily.    The  Norman  in  Italy  cuts  down  the  Im- 
perial dominion  to  the  nominal  superiority  of  Naples, 
the  last  of  Greek  cities  in  the  West,  as  Kyme  was  the 
first.     For  a  moment  he  even  plants  himself  east  of 
Hadria,  and  rends  away  Corfu  and  Durazzo  from  the 
Eastern  world,  as  Kome  rent  them  away  thirteen  cen- 
turies before.     The  Turk  swallows  up  the  inland  pro- 
vinces of  Asia ;  he  plants  his  throne  at  Nikaia,  and 
leaves  to  the  Empire  no  Asiatic  dominion  beyond  a 
strip  of  Euxine  and  ^Egaean  coast.     Towards  the  end  c-  nso. 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Empire  is  restored  to  its 
full  extent  in  Europe ;  Servia  and  Dalmatia  are  won 
back,  Hungary  itself  looks  Uke  a  vassal.     In  Asia  the 
inland  realm   of  the   Turk  is  hemmed   in   by  the 
strong  Imperial  grasp  of  the  whole  coast-line,  Euxine, 
^£gasan,  and  Mediterranean.    At  the  next  moment 
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CHAP,     comes  the  beginning  of  the  final  overthrow  ;  before 

— ^ — '  the  century  is  out,  the  distant  possessions  of  the 
Empire  have  either  fallen  away  of  themselves,  or 
have  been  rent  away  by  other  powers.  Bulgaria, 
Cyprus,  Trebizond,  Corfu,  even  Epeiros  and  Hellas, 
have  parted  away,  or  are  in  the  act  of  parting  away. 
Venice,  its   long  nominal  homage   cast   aside,  joins 

1204.  with  faithless  crusaders  to  split  the  Empire  in  pieces. 

The  Flemish  Emperor  reigns  at  Constantinople ;  the 
Lombard  King  reigns  at  Thessalonik^ ;  Achaia,  Athens, 
Naxos,  give  their  names  to  more  abiding  dynasties ; 
Venice  plants  herself  firmly  in  Crete  and  Peloponnesos. 
Still  the  Empire  is  not  dead.  The  Frank,  victorious 
in  Europe,  hardly  wins  a  footing  in  Asia.  Nikaia 
and  Trebizond  keep  on  the  Imperial  succession,  and 
a  third  Greek  power,  for  a  moment  Imperial  also, 

1260.  holds  it  in  Western  Greece  and  the  islands.  Fifty 
years  later,  the  Empire  of  Nikaia  has  become  an 
European  power ;  it  has  already  outlived  the  Latin 
dominion  at  Thessalonik6 ;  it  has  checked  the  revived 
power  of  Bulgaria ;  it  has  cut  short  the  Latin  Empire 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  city. 
To  the  north  Servia  is  strengthening  herself ;  Bosnia 
is  coming  into  being ;  the  Dalmatian  cities  are  tossed 
to  and  fro  among  their  neighbours.     Another  glance 

1800.  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  shows  us  the 
revived  East-Eoman  Empire  in  its  old  Imperial  seat, 
still  in  Europe  an  advancing  and  conquering  power, 
ruUng  on  the  three  seas  of  its  own  peninsula,  esta- 
blished once  more  in  Peloponnesos,  a  compact  and 
seemingly  powerful  state,  as  compared  with  the 
Epeirot,  Achaian,  and  Athenian  principalities,  or 
with  the  scattered  possessions  of  Venice  in  the  Greek 
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lands.  But  the  power  which  seems  so  firmly  esta-  cha.p. 
blished  in  Europe  has  all  but  passed  away  in  Asia.  ^^ — ^—^ 
There  the  Turk  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Greek, 
and  the  Greek  the  place  of  the  Frank,  as  they  stood 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  And  behind  the  immediate 
Turkish  enemies  stands  that  younger  and  mightier 
Turkish  power  which  is  to  swallow  up  all  its  neigh- 
bours, Mussulman  and  Christian.  In  the  central  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  the  Empire  hemmed  c.  n^i. 
in  between  two  enemies,  European  and  Asiatic,  which 
have  risen  to  unexpected  power  at  the  same  time. 
Part  of  Thrace,  ChalkidikS,  part  of  Thessaly,  a  few 
scattered  points  in  Asia,  are  left  to  the  Empire ;  in 
Peloponn^sos  alone  is  it  an  advancing  power ;  every- 
where else  its  frontiers  have  fallen  back.  The  Servian 
Tzar  rules  from  the  Danube  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
The  Ottoman  Emir  has  left  but  a  few  fragments  to 
the  Empire  in  Asia,  and  has  abeady  fixed  his  grasp 
on  Europe.  Before  the  century  is  ended,  neither 
Constantinople,  nor  Servia,  nor  any  other  Christian  i^oo. 
power,  is  dominant  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula. 
The  Ottoman  rules  in  their  stead.  The  Empire  is  cut 
short  to  a  corner  of  Thrace,  with  Thessalonik^,  Chal- 
kidike,  and  the  Peloponnesian  province  which  now 
forms  its  greatest  possession.  Instead  of  the  great 
power  of  Servia,  we  see  a  crowd  of  small  principali- 
ties, Greek,  Slavonic,  and  Albanian,  falling  for  the 
most  part  under  either  Ottoman  or  Venetian  supre- 
macy. The  Servian  name  is  still  borne  by  one  of 
them  ;  but  its  prince  is  a  Turkish  vassal ;  the  true 
representative  of  Servian  independence  has  already 
begun  to  show  itself  among  the  mountains  which 
Jook  down  on  the  mouths  of  Cattaro  and  the  lake  of 
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CHAP.  Skodra.  Bulgaria  has  fallen  lower  still ;  the  Turk's 
-^ — ^ —  immediate  power  reaches  to  the  Danube.  Bosnia  at 
one  end,  the  Frank  principalities  at  the  other  end, 
the  Venetian  islands  in  either  sea,  still  hold  out ;  but 
the  Turk  has  begun,  if  not  to  rule  over  them,  at  least 
to  harry  them.  Within  the  memory  of  men  who 
could  remember  when  the  Empire  of  Servia  was  not 
yet,  who  could  remember  when  the  eagles  of  Con- 
stantinople still  went  forth  to  victory,  the  Ottoman 
had  become  the  true  master  of  the  South-Eastern 
lands ;  whatever  has  as  yet  escaped  his  grasp  remained 
simply  as  remnants  ready  for  the  gleaning. 
1600.  We  will  take  our  next  glance  in   the  later  years 

of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
the  great  conqueror.  The  momentary  break-up  of 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  has  been  followed  by  the 
greatest  of  his  conquests.  All  now  is  over.  The  New 
Kome  is  the  seat  of  barbarian  power.  Trebizond, 
Peloponnesos,  Athens,  Euboia,  the  remnant  of  in- 
dependent Epeiros,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  all  are 
gathered  in.  The  islands  are  still  mostly  untouched ; 
but  the  wliole  mainland  is  conquered,  save  where 
Venice  still  holds  her  outposts,  and  where  the  warrior 
prelates  of  the  Black  Mountain,  the  one  independent 
Christian  power  from  the  Save  to  Tainaros,  have 
entered  on  their  career  of  undying  glory.  With 
these  small  exceptions,  the  whole  dominion  of  the 
Macedonian  Emperors  has  passed  into  Ottoman 
hands,  together  with  a  vast  tributary  dominion  be- 
yond the  Danube,  much  of  which  had  never  bowed 
1600.  to  either  Kome.  At  the  end  of  another  century,  we 
see  all  Hungary,  save  a  tributary  remnant,  a  subject 
land  of  the  Turk,     We  see  Venice  shorn  of  Cyprus 
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and  all  her  Peloponnesian  possessions.  The  Dukes  chap. 
have  gone  from  Naxos  and  the  Knights  from  Ehodes,  ^ — • — ' 
and  the  Mussulman  lord  of  so  many  Christian  lands 
lias  spread  his  power  over  his  fellow  Mussulmans  in 
Syria,  Egj^pt,  and  Africa.  Another  century  passes,  i7oo. 
and  the  tide  is  turned.  The  Turk  can  still  conquer ; 
he  has  won  Crete  abidingly  and  PodoHa  for  a  moment. 
But  the  crescent  has  passed  away  for  ever  from  Buda 
and  from  the  Western  isles ;  it  has  passed  aAvay  for  a 
moment  from  Corinth  and  all  Peloponnesos.  At  the 
end  of  another  century  we  see  the  Turk's  immediate  ^®^* 
possession  bounded  by  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  and 
his  overlordship  bounded  by  the  Dniester.  His  old 
rivals  Poland  and  Venice  are  no  more  ;  but  the  power 
of  Austria  hems  in  his  Slavonic  provinces ;  France 
struggles  for  the  islands  off  his  western  shore  ;  Russia 
watches  him  from  the  peninsula  so  long  held  by  the 
free  Goth  and  the  free  Greek.  Seventy-eight  years  i^ts. 
more,  and  his  shadow  of  overlordship  ends  at  the 
Danube,  his  shadow  of  immediate  dominion  ends  at 
the  Balkan.  Free  Greece,  free  Servia,  free  Roumania 
— Thessaly  set  free,  while  Joannina  is  denied  the  boon  issi. 
twice  promised — ^Montenegro  again  reaching  to  her 
own  sea — ^Bulgaria  parted  into  three,  but  longing 
for  reunion — Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Cyprus,  held  in  a 
mysterious  way  by  neighbouring  or  distant  European 
powers — all  join  to  form,  not  so  much  a  picture  as  a 
dissolving  view.  We  see  in  them  a  transitional  state 
of  things,  which,  at  each  of  its  stages,  diplomacy  fondly 
believes  to  be  an  eternal  settlement  of  an  eternal 
question,  but  of  which  reason  and  history  can  say 
only  that  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
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THE   BALTIC   LANDS. 


CHAP.     Our  survey  of  the  two  Empires  and  of  the  powers 
-^ — r^ — '  which  sprang  out  of  them  has  still  left  out  of  sight 

Lands  be-  ,  ^  °       _  •      i       • 

yond  a  large  part  of  Europe,  mcluding  some  lands  which 
Empirca.  formed  part  of  the  elder  Empire.  It  is  only  indi- 
rectly that  we  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  north, 
the  extreme  east,  or  the  extreme  west,  of  Europe. 
Qyasi'  In  all  these  regions  powers  have  risen  and  fallen 
pwluon  of    which  might  pass  for  shadows  of  the  two  Empires  of 

certain  

powers.       Rome.     Thus  in  the  north-west  he  two  great  islands 
The  Britiah  with  a  followiug  of  Smaller  ones,  of  which  the  elder 

islands. 

Empire  never  held  more  than  part  of  the  greater 
island  and  those  among  the  smaller  ones  which  could 
not  be  separated  from  it.  Britain  passed  for  a  world 
of  its  own,  and  the  princes  who  rose  to  a  quasi- 
Imperial  position  within  that  world  took,  by  a  kind  of 
analogy,  the  titles  of  Empire.^     In  the  extreme  north 

Scandi-  are  a  larger  and  smaller  peninsula,  with  their  at- 
tendant islands,  which  lay  wholly  beyond  the  elder 
Empire,  and  of  which  the  later  Western  Empire  took 
in  only  a  very  small  part  for  a  short  time.      The 

Empire  of  momentary  union  of  these  two  insular  and  peninsular 
systems,  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  formed  more 
truly  a  third  Empire  of  the  North,  fully  the  fellow 

*  See  above,  pp.  163-166. 


navia. 


Cnut. 
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of  those  of  the  East   and   West.^     In   the  south-    chap. 

XL 

west  of  Europe  again  Ues  another  great  peninsula,  ' — * — ' 
which  was  fully  incorporated  with  the  elder  Empire,  Spain, 
parts  of  which — at  two  opposite  ends — belonged  to 
the  Empire  of  Justinian  and  to  the  Empire  of  Charles, 
but  whose  history,  as  a  whole,  stands  apart  from  that 
of  either  the  Eastern  or  the  Western  Roman  power. 
And  in  Spain  also,  as  being,  hke  Britain,  in  some  sort 
a  world  of  its  own,  the  leading  power  asserted  an 
Imperial  rank.     As  Wessex  had  its  Emperors,  so  had  Caatman 

^  ^  JT  '  Emperon. 

Castile. 

Britain,  Scandinavia,  and  Spain,  thus  form  three  History  of 
marked  geographical  wholes,  three  great  divisions  of  beyond  the 

.  EmpiroB. 

that  part  of  Europe  which  lay  outside  the  bounds  of 
either  Empire  at  the  time  of  the  separation.     But  the 
geographical  position  of  the  three  regions  has  led  to 
marked  differences  in  their  history.     Insular  Britain 
is  wholly  oceanic.     Peninsular  Spain  and  Scandinavia  G«o^aphi. 
have  each  an  oceanic  side  ;  but  each  has  also  a  side  pwriBonof 
towards  one  of  the  great  inland  seas  of  Europe —  naviaand 
Spain  towards  the  Mediterranean,  Scandinavia  towards 
the   northern  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic.      But  the 
Baltic  side  of  Scandinavia  has  been  of  far  greater 
relative  importance  than  the  Mediterranean  side  of 
Spain.     Of  the  three  chief  Spanish  kingdoms  Aragon  Position  of 
alone    has  a  Mediterranean   history ;    the   seaward  the  Sedu 
course  of  Castile  and  Portugal  was  oceanic.     Of  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  Norway  alone  is  wholly 
oceanic.      Denmark  is  more  Baltic  than  oceanic  ;  the 
whole  historic  hfe  of  Sweden  Ues  on  the  Baltic  coasts,  position  of 
The  Mediterranean  position  of  Aragon  enabled  her  to  the  Baltic 
win  whole  kingdoms*  as  her  dependencies.     But  they 

^  See  above,  p.  166. 
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CHAP. 
XI. 


Growth 
and  decline 
of  Sweden. 


Efwtern 
and 

wentern 
anpects  of 
Scandi- 
navia. 


The  Baltic 
lands  gene- 
rallv. 


were  not  geographically  continuous,  and  they  never 
could  be  incorporated.  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  able  to  establish  a  continuous  dominion  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  northern  gulfs,  and  to  make  at 
least  a  nearer  approach  to  the  incorporation  of  her 
conquests  than  Aragon  could  ever  make.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  Sweden  mainly  consists  in  the  growth  and  the 
loss  of  her  dominion  in  the  Baltic  lands  out  of  her 
own  peninsula.  It  is  only  in  quite  modern  times  that 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  though  not  of  the  kingdoms, 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  created  a  power  wholly 
peninsular  and  equally  Baltic  and  oceanic. 

This  eastern  aspect  of  Scandinavian  history  needs 
the  more  to  be  insisted  on,  because  there  is  another 
side  of  it  with  which  we  are  naturally  more  likely  to 
be  struck.     Scandinavian  inroads  and  conquests — in- 
roads  and   conquests,  that   is,   from   Denmark  and 
Norway — make  up  a  large  part  of  the  early  history 
of  Gaul  and  Britain.     When  this  phase  of  their  his- 
tory ends,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  are  apt  to  pass 
out  of  our  sight,  till  we  are  perhaps  surprised  at  the 
great  part  which  they  suddenly  play  in  Europe  in 
the   seventeenth  century.     But  both  Denmark  and 
Sweden  had  meanwhile  been  running  their  course  in 
the  lands  north,  east,  and  south  of  the  Baltic.     And 
it  is   this  Baltic  side   of  their  history  w^hich  is  of 
primary  importance  in  our  general  European  view. 

It  follows  then  that,  for  the  pur])oses  of  our  present 
survey,  while  the  British  islands  and  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula will  each  claim  a  distinct  treatment,  we  cannot 
separate  the  Scandinavian  peninsulas  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  Baltic  lands.  We  must  look  at  Scandi- 
navia in  close  geographical  connexion  with  the  region 
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which  stretches  from  the  centre  to  the  extreme  east     chap. 

XI 

of  Europe,  a  region  which,  while  by  no  means  whoUy  ' — — 
Slavonic,  is  best  marked  as  containing  the  seats  of  Northern 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race.  This  region  lands, 
has  a  constant  connexion  with  both  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian history.     It  takes  in  those  wide  lands,  once 
Slavonic,  which  have  at  various  times  been  more  or  GermamMd 
less  thoroughly  incorporated  with  Germany,  but  which  land*, 
did  not  become  German  without  vigorous  efforts  to 
make  large  parts  of  them  Scandinavian.     In  another 
part  of  our  survey  we  have  watched  them  join  on  to 
the  Teutonic  body ;  we  must  now  watch  them  drop 
off  from  the  Slavonic  body.    And  with  them  we  must  Northern 

Slaves 

take  another  glimpse  at  those  among  the  Northern  ;n<J«r 
Slaves  who  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Magyar,  <>'  Austria, 
and  of  that  composite  dominion  which  claims   the 
Magyar  crown  among  many  others.     These  North- 
Slavonic  lands  which  have  passed   to   non-Slavonic 
rulers  form  a  region  stretching  from  Holstein  to  the 
Austrian  kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria  and  to 
the  Slovak  and  Ruthenian  districts  of  Hungary.     But 
above  all,  this  North-Slavonic  region  takes  m  those 
two  branches  of   the  Slavonic  race  which  have  in 
turn  lorded  it  over  one  another,  neither  of  which 
passed  permanently  under  the  lordship  of  either  Em- 
pire, but  one  of  which  owed  its  unity  and  national 
life  to  settlers  from  the  Scandinavian  North.     That  is  charao- 
to  say,  it  is  the  land  of  the  Pole  and  the  Russian,  the  Poland  and 

Roflsia. 

land  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  which 
passed  severally  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Rome  without  passing  under  The 
the  temporal  dominion  of  either.     And  within  the  nations. 
same  region  we  have  to  deal  with  the  remnant  that 

VOL.   I.  II 
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CHAP,     is  left  of  those  ancient  nations,  Aryan  and  non- Aryan, 

XI 

' — ^ — '  which  so  long  refused  all  obedience  to  either  Church 

Aryan  _         __         ,  ___  ,  i  •    t 

nfttionii ;      as  wcll  as  to  either  Empire.    The  region  at  which  we 

Prussians  x  c-» 

and  Lithu-  ^qw  look  takcs  in  the  land  of  those  elder  brethren  of 

amans. 

the  European  family  whose  speech  has  changed  less 
than  any  other  European   tongue   from  the  Aryan 
speech  once  common  to  all.     Alongside  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Eussian,  of  the  Catholic  Pole,  of  the  Swede  first 
Catholic  and  then  Lutheran,  we  have  to  look  on  the 
long  abiding  heathendom  of  the  Lithuanian  and  the 
Non-Aiyan  Prussian.^     And  at  their  side  we  have  to  look  on 
older  races  still,  on  the  prae-Aryan  nations  on  either 
side  of  the  Bothnian  and  Finnish  gulfs.     The  history 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  is  the  history  of 
the  struggle  for  the  rule  or  the  destruction  of  these 
ancient  nations  at  the  hands  of  their  Teutonic  and 
Slavonic  neighbours. 
Central  The  wholc  North-Slavouic  region,  north-eastern 

th?N^-  rather  than  central  with  regard  to  Europe  in  general, 
lands.  has  still  a  central  character  of  its  own.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  northern,  of  western,  and 
of  south-eastern  Europe.  The  falling  away  of  so 
many  Slavonic  lands  to  Germany  is  of  itself  no  small 
part  of  German  history.  But  besides  this,  the  strictly 
Polish  and  Eussian  area  marches  at  once  on  the 
Western  Empire,  on  the  lands  which  fringe  the  Eastern 
Empire,  on  the  Scandinavian  North,  and  on  the  bar- 
barian lands  to  the  north-east.  This  last  feature  is  a 
characteristic  both  of  the  North-Slavonic  r^on  and 

^  A  oommon  name  for  these  closely  allied  nations  issomedinei 
needed.  Leitic  is  the  most  convenient;  Lett^  with  the  a^jediYe 
Lettish^  is  the  special  name  of  one  of  the  ohscurer  membezs  of  the 
family. 
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of  the   Scandinavian   peninsula.     Norway,   Sweden,     chap. 
Eussia,  are  the  only  European  powers  whose  land  ^"T'^. — ' 
has  always  marched  on  the  land  of  barbarian  neigh-  q^^^^^'* 
hours,  and  which  have  therefore  been  able  to  con-  ^^^^' 
quer    and    colonize   in    barbarian   lands   sunply   by 
extending  their  own  frontiers.      This  was  done  by 
Norway  and  Sweden  as  far  as  their  geographical  posi- 
tion allowed  them ;  but  it  has  been  done  on  a  far 
greater  scale  by  Eussia.  While  other  European  nations  Ruasun 

have  conquered  and  colonized  by  sea,  Eussia,  the  one  and  colo- 
nization 

European  state  of  later  times  which  has  marched  by  land, 
upon  Asia,  has  found  a  boundless  field  for  conquest 
and  colonization  by  land.  She  has  had  her  India, 
her  Canada,  and  her  Austraha,  her  Mexico,  her  Brazil, 
her  Java,  and  her  Algeria,  geographically  continuous 
with  her  European  territory.  This  fact  is  the  key  to 
much  in  the  later  history  of  Eussia. 

With  regard  to  the  two  Empires,  the  lands  round  Relation  of 
the  Baltic  show  us  several  relations.     In  Scandinavia,  lands  to 

the  two 

Norway  stands  alone  m  never  having  had  anything  to  Empires. 
do  with  the  Eoman  power  in  any  of  its  forms.  Sweden  ai^/Zin- 
itself  has  always  been  equally  independent ;  but  in  R^^^ons 
later  times  Swedish  kings  have  held  fiefs  within  the  MdlSfn-"* 
Western    Empii'e.     The    position   of   Denmark   has  Empi^^ 
naturally  caused  it  to  have  much  more  to  do  with 
its  Eoman  or  German  neighbour.     In  earlier  times 
some  Danish  kings  became  vassals  of  the  Empire  for 
the  Danish  crown ;    others  made   conquests  within 
the  lands  of  the  Empire.    In  later  times  Danish  kings 
have  held  fiefs  within  the  German  kingdom  and  have 
been  members  of  the  more  modern  Confederation. 
The  western  parts   of  the  Slavonic  region   became 
formally  part  of  the  Western  Empire.    But  this  was 

II  2 
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€HAP.     after  the   Empire   had   put  on  the  character  of  a 
;— -'-^ — '  German  state ;  these  lands  were  not  drawn  to  it  from 

The 

and^the  ^^®  strictlj  Imperial  side.  Poland  sometimes  passed 
SfaCo^ic  i^^  early  days  for  a  fief  of  the  German  kingdom ;  in 
lands.         j^^gj.  ^^       'i-  ^g^g   divided   between   the   two   chief 

Poland  and  "^ 

g»e  .  powers  which  arose  out  of  that  kingdom.  Eussia, 
Keiationfl  ou  the  Other  hand,  the  pupil  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
to  the  has  never  been  the  subject  or  the  vassal  of  either 
chnrchand  Empire.      Whcu  Eussia  had  an   external   overlord, 

Empire.  ... 

he  was  an  Asiatic  barbarian.     The  peculiar  relation 
between  Eussia  and  Constantinople,  spiritual  submis- 
sion combined  with  temporal  independence,  has  led 
Imperial      to  the  appcaraucc  in  Eussia  of  Imperial  ideas  and 
liuwia.       titles  with  a  somewhat  different  meaning  from  that 
with  which  they  were  taken  in  Spain  and  in  Britain. 
The  Eusfiian  prince   claims  the  Imperial  style  and 
bearings,  not  so  much  as  holding  an  Imperial  position 
in  a  world  of  his  own,  as  because  the  most  powerful 
prince  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  some  sort  inherits 
the  position  of  the  Eastern  Emi>eror  in  the  general 
world  of  Europe- 


§  1.  The  Scandinavian  Lands  after  the  Separation  of 

the  Empires, 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  Scandinavian 
and  Slavonic  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  lands  as  vet 
hardly  touched  one  another.  The  most  northern 
Scandinavians  and  the  most  northern  Slaves  were 
still  far  apart ;  if  the  two  races  anywhere  marched 
on  «one  another,  it  must  have  been  at  the  extreme 
The  Bai-  south-westcm  corner  of  the  Baltic  coast.  The  ffreater 
Aainij       part  m  that  coast,  all  its  northern  and  eastern  parts, 
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was  still  held  by  the  earlier  nations,  Aryan  and  non-    chap. 
Aryan.    But,  within  the  two  Scandinavian  peninsulas,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
the  three  Scandinavian  nations  were  fast  forming.    A  ^^^ 
number  of  kindred  tribes  were  settling  down  into  the  Formation, 
kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,^  which,  scandi- 
sometimes  separate,  sometimes  united,  have  existed  kingdoms, 
ever  since. 

Of  these  three,  Denmark,  the  only  one  which  had 
a  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  was  naturally  the  first 
to  play  a  part  in  general  European  history.     In  tlie  Formation 

of  the 

course  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  half-mythical  Danish 

•^  "^  kingdom. 

G^rm  and  his  successors  Harold  and  Sven,  the  Danish 
kingdom  itself,  as  distinguished  from  other  lands  held 
in  after  times  by  its  kings,  reached  nearly  its  full 
historical  extent  in  the  two  peninsulas  and  the  islands 
between  them.  Holland  and  Skane  or  Scania,  it  must  Denmark 

in  the 

always  be  remembered,  are  from  the  beginning  at  northern 
least  as  Danish  as  Zealand  and  Jutland.     The  Eider  Frontier  of 

theEidec. 

remained  the  frontier  towards  the  Empire,  save  during 
part  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  when  the 
Danish  frontier  withdrew  to  the  Dannewerk,  and  the 
land  between  the  two  boundaries  formed  the  Danish  Th«  Danish. 

March. 

March  of  the  Empire.     Under  Cnut  the  old  frontier  934-1027. 
was  restored. 

The  name  of  Northmen^  which  the  Franks  used 

'  See  above,  p.  134. 

'  See  Einhard,  Annals  a.  815,  whei'e we  read,  'trans  iEgidoram 
flavium  in  terram  Nordmannorum  .  .  .  perveniunt.'  So  Vita 
Karoli  12  :  '  Dani  ac  Sueones  quoe  Nortmannos  vocamus,'  and  14, 
'  Nortmanni  qui  Dani  vocantur.'  But  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  3) 
speaks  of  '  maxe  novigsimum,  quod  Nortmannos  a  Danis  dirimit.' 
But  the  name  includes  the  Swedes  :  as  in  i.  63  he  says,  '  Sueones 
et  Gothi,  vel,  si  ita  melius  dicuntur,  Nortmanni/  and  i.  16,  'Dani 
et  ceteri  qui  trans  Daniam  sunt  populi  ah  histaricia  Francorum 
omnes  Nordmanni  vocantur.' 
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CHAP,     in  a  laxer  way  for  the  Scandinavian  nations  generally, 
;: — --7-^  was  confined  to  the  people  of  Norway.     These  were 

Formation  r      r  «/ 

kr^dom  of  f^^^^^d  into  a  single  kingdom  under  Harold  Harfagra 
Norway.  \^^q  j^  ^\^q  ninth  ccntury.  The  Norwegian  realm  of 
that  day  stretched  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  later 
Norway,  having  an  indefinite  extension  over  tributary 
Finnish  tribes  as  far  as  the  White  Sea.  The  central 
part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  northern  peninsula, 
between  Denmark  to  the  south  and  the  Finnish  nations 
to  the  north,  was  held  by  two  Scandinavian  settle- 
The  ments  which  ffrew  into  the  Swedish  kingdom.    These 

Swedes  and  ^  ^ 

GautM,  were  those  of  the  Swedes  strictly  so  called,  and  of  the 
Gedtas  or  Gauts,  This  last  name  has  naturally  been 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Goths,  and  has  given 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Goths  to  the  princes  of 
Sweden.  Gothland ^  east  and  west,  lay  on  each  side 
of  Lake  Wettern.  Swithiod  or  Svealand,  Sweden 
proper,  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  great  arm  of  the 
sea  whose  entrance  is  guarded  by  the  modern  capital. 

The  The  union  of  Svealand  and  Gothland  made  up  the 

Swedish  ^  ^  "^ 

kingdjm.  kingdom  of  Sweden.  Its  early  boundaries  towards 
Fiuctna-  botli  Denmark  and  Norway  were  fluctuating.  Werme- 
towards       land,  immediately  to  the  north  of  Lake  Wenem,  and 

Norway  •' 

ar.d p^n-  Jaiuteland  farther  to  the  north,  were  long  a  debate- 
mark.  '  ^ 

^^^^'  able  land.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
Wermeland  passed  finally  to  Sweden,  and  Jamteland 
for  several  ages  to  Norway.  Bleking  again,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  peninsula,  was  a  debateable 
land  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  which  passed  to 
Denmark.  For  a  land  thus  bounded  the  natural 
course  of  extension  by  land  lay  to  the  north,  along 

Growth  to    the  west  coast   of   the  gulf  of   Bothnia.      Li  the 

•the  north.  ^ 

course  of  the  eleventh  century  at  the  latest,  Sweden 


ij 
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began  to  spread  itself  in  that  direction  over  Helstng-    chap. 
land,  ' — ' — ' 

Sweden  had  thus  a  better  opportunity  than  Den- 
mark and  Norway  for  extension  of  her  own  borders 
by  land.     Meanwhile  Denmark  and  Norway,  looking  ^*'^J^ 
to  the  west,  had  their  great  time  of  Oceanic  conquest  ^^^  ^^^ 
and  colonization  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.^  Northmen. 
These  two  processes  must  be  distinguished.     Some 
lands,  like  the  Northumbrian  and  East-Anglian  king-  conquests, 
doms  in  Britain  and  the  duchy  of  Normandy  in  Gaul, 
received  Scandinavian   princes   and  a  Scandinavian 
element  in  their  population,  without  the  geographical 
area  of  Scandinavia  being  extended.     But  that  area 
may  be  looked  on  as  being  extended  by  colonies  like  colonies, 
those  of  Orkney^  Shetland^  Faroe^  the  islands  off  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  3/aw,  Iceland^  Greenland. 
Some  of  these  lands  were  actually  discovered   and 
settled   for  the  first  time   by  the  Northmen.     The 
settlements  in  the  extreme  north  of  Britain,  in  Caith- 
ness and  Sutherland,  and  those  on  the  east  coast  of  Setue- 

mentsin 

Ireland,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  may  also  pass  Ireland. 
as  outposts  of  Scandinavia  on  Celtic  ground.  Of 
these  outlying  Scandinavian  lands,  some  of  the  islands, 
specially  Iceland,  have  remained  Scandinavian ;  the 
settlements  on  the  mainland  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  on  the  islands  nearest  to  them,  have  been  merged 
in  the  British  kingdoms  or  have  become  dependen- 
cies of  the  British  crown. 

Against  this  vast  range  of  Oceanic  settlement  there  Expedition 
is  as  yet  little  to  set  in  the  form  of  Baltic  conquest  on 
the  part  of  Norway  and  Denmark.     Norway  indeed 
hardly  could  become  a  Baltic  power.     But  there  was 

1  See  above,  pp.  135,  162. 
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CHAP,     a  Danish  occupation  of  Samland  in  Prussia  in  the 

;: — ^— ^  tenth  century,  which  caused  that  land  to  be  reckoned 

95™^*°^     among  the  kingdoms  which  made  up  the  Northern 

Empire  of  Cnut.^     There  is  also  the  famous  setUe- 

jomsburg.    mcut  of  the  Jomsburq  Wikin<]^s  at  the  mouth  of  the 

986-1043.       ^.  -n  ,  .  i*    Tx       •  1 

Oder,  iiut  the  great  eastern  extension  of  Damsn 
power  came  later.  Nor  did  the  lasting  Swedish  occu- 
pation of  the  lands  east  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  begin 
till  the  twelfth  century.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
long  before  this,  there  were  Swedish  inroads  and 
occasional  Swedish  conquests  in  other  parts  of  the 
Swedish  Baltic  lands.  Thus  Curland  is  said  to  have  been  won 
Curiand.  for  a  while  by  Sweden,  and  to  have  been  again  won 
back  by  its  own  Lettic  people.^  The  ninth  century 
indeed  saw  a  wonderful  extension  of  Scandinavian 
dominion  far  to  the  east  and  far  to  the  south.  But 
it  was  neither  ordinary  conquest  nor  ordinary  settle- 
ment. No  new  Scandinavian  people  was  planted,  as 
in  Orkney  and  Iceland.  Nor  were  Scandinavian 
Scandi-  outposts  planted,  as  in  Ireland,  But  Scandinavian 
Buasia.  priuccs,  who  in  three  generations  lost  all  trace  of 
their  Scandinavian  origin,  created,  under  the  name 
of  Eusstaj  the  greatest  of  Slavonic  powers.  The  vast 
results  of  their  establishment  have  been  results  on 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  Slaves ;  on  Scan- 
dinavian geography  it  had  no  direct  effect  at  all. 
Still  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  Scandi- 
navian lands  west  and  north  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Slavonic  region  to  the  east  and  south  of  that  sea. 

'  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  iv.  16. 
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CHAP. 
XI. 

§  2.  The  Lands  East  and  South  of  the  Baltic  at  the  '      '     ' 

Separation  of  the  Empires. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  inland  Slaves 

between 

region  stretching  from   the  Elbe  to  a  line  a  little  Elbe  and 

*^  .  ^  ,  Dnieper. 

beyond  the  Dnieper  was  continuously  held  by  various 
Slavonic  nations.  Their  land  marched  on  the  German 
kingdom  at  one  end,  and  on  various  Finnish  and 
Turkish  nations  at  the  other.  But  their  seaboard 
was  comparatively  small.  Wholly  cut  off  from  the  Their  uck 
Euxine,  from  the  northern  Ocean,  and  from  the  great  ^>o»J^- 
gulfs  of  the  Baltic,  their  only  coast  was  that  which 
reaches  from  the  modern  haven  of  Kiel  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula.  And  this  Slavonic  coast  was  gradually 
brought  under  German  influence  and  dominion,  and 
has  been  in  the  end  fully  incorporated  with  the 
German  state.  It  follows  then  that,  in  tracing  the 
history  of  the  chief  Slavonic  powers  in  this  region,  of 
Bohemia,  Poland*  and  Bussia,  we  are  deaUng  with 
powers  which  are  almost  wholly  inland.  At  the  time 
of  the  separation  of  the  Empires,  there  was  no  one 
great  Slavonic  power  in  these  parts.  One  such,  with 
Bohemia  for  its  centre,  had  shown  itself  for  a  moment 
in  the  seventh  century.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  Bohemian 
Samo,  which,  if  its  founder  was  really  of  Prankish  of  &mo. 

628. 

birth,  forms  an  exact  parallel  to  Bulgaria  and  Eussia, 
also  Slavonic   powers   created   by  foreign    princes.^ 
The  next  considerable  power  which  arose  nearly  on  Great- 
the  same  ground  was  the  Great-Moravian  kingdom  884. 


^  The  origin  of  Samo  and  the  chief  seat  of  his  dominion, 
whether  Bohemia  or  Carinthia,  is  discussed  hy  Professor  Fasching 
of  Marburg  (Austria)  in  the  Ztoeiter  Jcihresbericht  der  kk.  Stctats- 
Oberreahchuk  in  Marburg,  1872. 
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of  Sviatopluk,  which  passed  away  before  the  advance 
of  the  Magyars.     Before  its  fall  the  Russian  power 
had  already  begun  to  form  itself  far  to   the  north- 
east.    Looking  at  the  map  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  momentary  Moravian  and  the  lasting  Russian 
power,  the  North-Slavonic  nations  fall  into  four  main 
historical  groups.     There  are,  first,  the  tribes  to  the 
north-west,  whose  lands,  answering  roughly  to  the 
modern  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and 
Saxony,  have  been  thoroughly  germanized.    Secondly, 
there  are  the  tribes  to  the  south-west  in  Bohemia^ 
Moravia^  and  Liisatia^  which  were  brought  under 
German  dominion  or   supremacy,  but   from  which 
Slavonic  nationaUty  has  not  in  the  same  sort  passed 
away.     Silesia^  connected  in  different  ways  with  both 
these  groups,  forms  the  link  between  them  and  the 
third  group.     This  is  formed  by  the  central  tribes  of 
the  whole  region,  lying  between  the  Magyar  to  the 
south  and  the  Prussian  to  the  north,  whose  union 
made  up  the  original  PoUsh  kingdom.     Lastly,  to  the 
east  lie  the  tribes  which  joined  to  form  the  original 
Russian  state.     Looking  at  these  groups  in  our  own 
time,  we  may  say  that  from  the  first  of  them  all  signs 
of  Slavonic  nationality  have  passed  away.  The  second 
and  third,  speaking  roughly,  keep  nationality  without 
political  independence.    The  fourth  group  has  grown 
into  the  one  great  modern  power  whose  ruling  nation- 
aUty is  Slavonic. 


With  regard  to  the  first  group,  we  have  now  to 
trace  from  the  Slavonic  side  the  same  changes  of 
frontier  which  we  have  already  shghtly  glanced  at 
from  the  German  side.   Li  the  land  between  the  Elbe 
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and    the   Oder,   taking   the   upper  course   of  those     chap. 
rivers  as  represented  by  their  tributaries  the  Saale  ' — • — ' 
and  the   Bober,  we  find  that  division  of  the  Slaves 
which   their   own   historian  marks   ofi*  as   Polabic}  PoiaWc 

g^oup. 

These  again  fall  under  three  groups.     First,  to  the 
south,  in   the  modern  Saxony,   are  the  Sorabi^  the  Soraw. 
northern  Serbs,  cut  off  for  ever  from  their  southern 
brethren  by  the  Magyar  inroad.     To  the  north  of 
them  lie  the  Leuticii^  Weleti^  Weletabi,  or  Wiltsi^  and  Leuticii. 
other  tribes  stretching  to  the  Baltic  in  modern  Meck- 
lenburg and  western  Pomerania.     In  the  north-west 
corner,  in  Mecklenburg  and  eastern  Holstein,  were 
the  Obotrites^  Wagri^  and  other  tribes.     Through  the  obotHtes: 
ninth,   tenth,    and   eleventh   centuries   the   relation  tiontothe 

Empire. 

between  these  lands  and  the  Western  Empire  wa6 
not  unlike  the  relation  of  the  southern  Slaves  to  the 
Eastern  •  Empire  during  the  same  ages.  Only  the 
Western  Emperors  never  had  such  a  rival  on  their 
immediate  border  as  the  Bulsraria  of  Simeon  or 
Samuel.  The  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  north-eastern 
border  of  the  Western  Empire  were  tributary  or  in-  Fiuctua- 

-  ,        _,         ,  tions  of 

dependent,  accordmg  as  the  Empire  was  strong  or  tribute  and 

.  indepen- 

weak.  Tributary  under  Charles  the  Great,  tributary  dence. 
again  under  the  great  Saxon  kings,  they  had  an  inter- 
mediate period  of  independence.  The  German  do- 
minion, which  fell  back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  was  again  asserted  by  the  Saxon  dukes  and 
margraves  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  Long  before  Final 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  work  was  done. 
The  German  dominion,  and  with  it  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, had  been  forced  on  the  Slaves  between  Elbe 
and  Oder. 

1  See  SchafSuik,  SlawimAe  AUerAUmer,  ii.  503. 
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The  Serbs  between  Elbe  and  Saale  seem  to  have 
been  the  earUest  and  the  most  thoroughly  conquered. 
They  never  won  back  their  fiill  independence  after 
the  victories  of  the  first  Saxon  kings.  The  Serbs 
between  Elbe  and  Bober,  sometimes  tributary  to  the 
Empire,  were  also  sometimes  independent,  sometimes 
under  the  superiority  of  kindred  powers  like  Poland 
or  Bohemia.  Tlie  lands  included  in  the  mark  of 
Meissen  were  thoroughly  germanized  by  the  twelfth 
century.  But  in  the  lands  included  in  the  mark  of 
Lausitz  or  Lusatia  the  Slavonic  speech  and  nationaUty 
still  keep  a  firm  hold. 

The  Leutician  land  to  the  north  was  lost  and  won 
over  and  over  again.  Branibor^  the  German  Bran- 
denburg^ was  often  taken  and  retaken  during  a  space 
of  two  hundred  years.  Late  in  the  tenth  century  the 
whole  land  won  back  its  freedom.  In  the  eleventh 
it  came  under  the  Polish  power.  At  last,  the  reign 
of  Albert  the  Bear  finally  added  to  Germany  the 
land  which  was  to  contain  the  latest  German  capital, 
and  made  Brandenburg  a  German  mark. 

In  the  land  lying  on  that  narrow  part  of  the 
Baltic  which  bore  the  special  name  of  the  Slavonic 
Gulf^  the  alternations  of  revolt  and  submission,  from 
the  ninth  century  to  the  twelfth,  were  endless.  Here 
we  can  trace  out  native  dynasties,  one  of  which  has 
lasted  to  our  own  day.  The  mark  of  the  Billungs  ^ 
alternates  with  the  kingdom  of  Sclavinia^  and  the 
kingdom  of  Sclavinia  alternates  between  heathen  and 
Christian  princes.  At  last,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  last  heathen  King  of  the  Wends  became  the  first 
Christian  Duke,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Mecklen- 

>  See  above,  p.  203. 
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burg.     Part  of  this  region,  Western  Pomerania  and     chap. 
the   island  of  Rugen^  became,  both   in  this  and  in  ' — ^ — ' 
later   times,  a   special   borderland   of  Germany  and 
Scandinavia.     EUgen  and  the  neighbouring  coast  be-  Rugen 

under 

came  a  Danish  possession  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Denmark. 

.    ^  •^'  1168-182&. 

80  remained  into  the  fourteenth.  The  kingdom  of 
Sclavinia  itself  became  Danish  for  a  short  season.  A  1214-1228. 
Scandinavian  power  appeared  again  in  the  same  re- 
gion in  tlie  seventeenth  century.  With  these  excep- 
tions, tlie  history  of  these  lands  from  the  twelfth 
century  onward,  is  that  of  members  of  the  German 
kingdom. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  second  group,  with 
the  Slaves  who  dwelled  within  the  fence  of  the  Giant 
Mountains,  and  with  their  neighbours  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  upper  course  of  the  Oder  as  well  as  on 
the  Wag  and  the  northern  Morava.     Here  a  Slavonic  Kingdom  of 

,  Bohemia. 

kingdom  has  lived  on  to  this  day,  though  it  early 
passed  under  German  supremacy,  and  though  it  has 
been  for  ages  ruled  by  German  kings.    Bohemia^  the 
land  of  the  Czechs^  tributary  to  Charles  the  Great, 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sviatopluk,  became  definitely 
a  German  fief  through  the  wars  of  the  Saxon  kings.  928. 
But  this  did  not  hinder  Bohemia  from  becoming,  later 
in  the  century,  an  advancing  and  conquering  power, 
the  seat  of  a  short-lived  dominion,  like  those  of  Samo 
and  Sviatopluk.  To  the  east  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  Mortviwis 
lie  the  Moravians  and  Slovaks^  that  branch  of  the  siovaiw. 
Slavonic  race  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sviatopluk,  and  which  bore  the  main  brunt 
of  the  Magyar  invasion.     A  large  part  of  the  Slaves  Magyar 
of  this  region  fell  permanently  under  Magyar  rule ;  Moraria 
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^^\^'  SO  did  Moravia  itself  for  a  season.  Since  then  Bo- 
'  '  '  hernia  and  Moravia  have  usually  had  a  common 
Aivance      destiuv.     Later  in  the  century  the  Czechish  dominion 

of  Bohemia. 

973-999.  reached  to  the  Oder,  and  took  in  the  Northern  Chro- 
batia  on  the  upper  Vistula.  This  dominion  passed 
away  with  the  great  growth  of  the  Polish  power. 

Bohemia     Bohemia  itself  for  a  moment,  Moravia  for  a  somewhat 

and 

undCT  **      longer   time,   became  Polish  dependencies,  and  the 

iooS!?iw)4.   ^^gy^r  won  a  further  land  between  the  Wag  and 

1003-1029.   the  Olzava.     Later  events  led  to  another  growth  of 

Bohemia,   in   more  forms   than  one,   but  always  as 

a  member  of  the  Eoman  Empire   and  the  German 

kingdom. 

While  our  second  group  thus  passed  under  German 

dominion  without  ceasing  to  be  Slavonic,  among  the 

The  PoiiBh   third  group  a  great  Slavonic  power  arose  whose  ad- 

^'^*^°"*     hesion  to  the  Western  Church  made  it  part  of  the 

general  Western  world,  but  which  was  never  brought 

under  the  lasting  supremacy  of  the  Western  Empire. 

itsreia-      Large   parts   of  the  old  Polish   lands  have   passed 

Germany,    uudcr  German  rule;  some  parts  have  been  largely 

germanized.    But  Poland,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been 

either  germanized  or  brought  under  lasting  Grerman 

rule.      Holding   the  most   central   position   of    any 

European  state,  Poland  has  had  to  struggle  against 

enemies  from  every  quarter,  against  the  Swede  from 

the  Baltic  and  the  Turk  from  the  Danube.     But  the 

distinguishing   feature   of  its   history   has   been  its 

abiding  rivalry  with  the  Slavonic  land  to  the  east  of 

Rivairv  of   it.     The  common  history  of  Poland  and  Eussia  is  a 

Poland  and   ^  .  <•  ^  .  .  ,      _ 

RoMia.       history  of  conquest  and  partition,  wrought  by  which- 
ever power  was  at  the  time  the  stronger. 
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Our  first  glimmerings  of  light  in  these  parts  show     chap. 
us  a  number  of  kindred  tribes  holding  the  land  be-  * — >- — - 

^  The  Lechs 

tween  Oder  and  Vistula,  with  the  coast  between  the  ©^  p»»i«- 
mouths   of  those  rivers.     East  of  the  Vistula  they 
are  cut  ofi*  from  the  sea  by  the  Prussians  ;  but  in  the 
inland  region  they  stretch  somewhat  to  the  east  of 
that  river.     To  the  west  the  Oder  and  Bober  may  be 
taken  as  their  boundary.     But  the  upper  course  of 
these  rivers  is  the  home  of  another  kindred  people, 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Chrobatians  or  Croats, 
whose  land   of  White   Chrobatia  stretched   on  both  wbite 
sides  of  the  Carpathians.    These  Slaves  of  the  central  ^^®***^ 
and  lower  Oder  and  Vistula  would  seem  to  be  best 
distinguished  as  Lechs ;  Poland  is  the  name  of  the  Poiiah 
land  rather  than  of  the  people.     Mazoma,  Cujavia, 
Silesia — the  German  Schlesien — with   the   sea  land, 
Pomore^  Pommem^  or  Pomeraniay  mark  different  dis- 
tricts held  by  kindred  tribes.     In  the  tenth  century  Beginning 
a  considerable  power  arose  for  the  first  time  in  these  f^'^^ 
regions,  having  its  centre  between  the  Warta  and  the  l[l°^SJn. 
Vistula,  at  Gniezno  or  Gnesen,  the  abiding  metropoli- 
tan city  of  Poland.     The  extent  of  the  new  power  convewion 

•'  ....  of  Poland. 

under  the  first  Christian  prince  Mieczislaf  answered 
nearly  to  the  later  Great,  Poland,  Mazovia,  and  Silesia. 
But  the  PoUsh  duke  became  a  vassal  of  the  Empire  Tributary 
for  his  lands  west  of  Wai'ta,  and  suffered  some  dis-  Empfre. 

968 

memberments  to  the  advantage  of  Bohemia.     Under  373] 
his  son  Boleslaf,  Poland   rose  to  the  same  kind  of  conqnesta 
momentary  greatness  to  which  Moravia  and  Bohemia  996-1025. 
had  already  risen.     The  dominions  of  Boleslaf  took 
in,  for  longer  or  shorter  times,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Lusatia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  part  of  Eussia, 
and  part  of  that  middle  Slavonic  land  which  became 
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CHAP,     the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  the  districts  of  Barnini  and 

" — ' — '  Custrin.    Of  this  great  dominion  some  parts  fell  away 

during  the  life   of  Boleslaf,  and  other  parts   at  his 

Eflecto  of     death.     But  he  none  the  less  established  Poland  as  a 

hu  reign. 

power,   and   some   of  his   conquests  were   abiding. 
Western  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Barnim  and  Custrin,  were 
kept   for  a  longer  or  shorter   time ;  and  Chrobatia 
chrobati*    uorth  of  the  Carpathians — the  southern  part  fell  to 
Little         the  Magyar  at  his  death — remained,  under  the  name 
of  Little  Poland,  as  long  as  Poland  lasted  at  all.     It 
suppUed  the  land  with  its  second  capital,   Cracow. 
From    this    time    Poland    ranked    sometimes   as  a 
Internal      kingdom,  sometimcs  as  a  duchy. ^     Constant  divisions 
among  members  of  the  ruUng  house,  occasional  ad- 
missions of  the  outward  supremacy  of  the  Empire, 
did  not  destroy  its  national  unity  and  independence. 
The  Poiieh   A  Polish  State  always  lived  on.     And  from  the  end 
survives,     of  the   thirteenth   century,  it   took   its  place  as  an 
important  European  kingdom,  holding  a  distinctive 
position  as  the  one  Slavonic  power  at  once  attached 
to  the  Western  Church  and  independent  of  the  West- 
ern Empire. 

To  the  east  of  the  Lechs  and  Chrobatians  lay 

that  great  group  of  Slavonic  tribes  whose  distinctive 

Relations     historical  character  is  that  they  stood  in  the  same 

of  Russia  '^ 

EaJtom       relation  to   Eastern   Christendom   in    which  Poland 

Church.       g|.QQ(j  ^Q  Western.     Disciples  of  the  Eastern  Church, 

they  were  never  vassals  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     The 

>  The  Poles  claim  Boleslaf  the  First  as  the  first  king.  But 
Lambert  (1067),  who  strongly  insists  on  the  tribntaiy  conditioii  d 
Poland,  makes  Boleslaf  the  Second  the  first  king.  In  any  case  tba 
tojdl  dignity  was  forfeited  after  the  death  of  Boleslaf  the  SecoiML 
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Western  Slaves  were  brought  under  Christian  and     pHAP. 
under   Teutonic  influences  by  the  same  process,  a  ^^  v  -^ 
process  which  implied  submission,  or  attempted  sub-  ^^^^"^ 
mission,   to   the  Western  Empire  or  to  some  of  its  ^^ra*"^ 
princes.  The  Eastern  Slaves  were  also  brought  under  ®^*^^' 
both  Christian  and  Teutonic  influences,  but  in  wholly 
difierent  shapes.     The  Teutonic  influence  came  first. 
It  did  not  take  the  form  of  submission  to  any  exist- 
ing Teutonic  power ;  it  was  the  creation  of  a  new 
Slavonic  power  under  Teutonic  rulers.     Christianity  Russia 

created  by 

did  not  come  till  those  Teutonic  influences  had  died  the  Scan- 
dinavian 

away,  except  in  their  results,  and,  coming  from  the  Mttiemtrnt 
Eastern  centre  of  Christendom,  it  had  the  efiect  of 
keeping  its  disciples  aloof  from  both  the  Christian 
and  the  Teutonic  influences  of  the  West.  A  group  of 
Slavonic  tribes,  without  losing  their  Slavonic  charac- 
ter, grew  up  to  national  unity,  and  took  a  national 
name  from  Scandinavian  settlers  and  rulers,  the  Wa-  The  name 

RnsMian. 

rangians  or  Rtissians  of  the  Swedish  peninsula.^ 

The  Eussian  power  began  by  the  Scandinavian  origin  of 
leaders  obtaining,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  cen-  geT*** 
tury,  the  dominion  of  the  most  northern  members  of  First 

seat  at 

the  Slavonic  race,  the  Slaves  of  Novgorod  on  the  Novgorod. 
Lmen.     Thence  they  pushed  their  domhiion  south-  Russian 
wards.     East  and  north-east  of  the  Lechs  and  Chro-  E^^^^of 
batians   lay  a  crowd   of  Slavonic  tribes  stretching  aa\^ontr** 
beyond  the  Dnieper  as  far  as  the  upper  course  of  the  ^*°^' 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  name  strictlj  belongs 
to  the  Scandinavian  rulers,  and  not  to  the  Slavonic  people.  See 
Schafarik,  i.  65 ;  Historical  Essays,  ill.  386.  The  case  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Franks.  Whether  the  name  Iiu8 
is  a  real  Scandinavian  name  or  only  a  name  applied  to  the  Swedes 
by  the  Fins,  in  either  case  it  was  as  the  name  of  a  Scandinavian 
people  that  it  was  first  heard  in  the  Slavonic  lands. 

YOL.   I.  K  K 
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Oka.  Cut  off  from  the  Baltic  by  the  Fins  and  Letts, 
they  were  cut  off  from  the  Euxine  by  various  Turanian 
races  in  turn,  first  Magyars,  then  Patzinaks.  To  the 
south-east,  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Caspian,  lay  the 
Chazar  dominion,  to  which  the  Slaves  east  of  Dnieper 
were  tributary.  To  the  north-east  lay  a  crowd  of 
Finnish  tribes,  among  which  is  only  one  Finnish  power 
of  historic  name,  the  kingdom  of  Great  or  White  Bul- 
garia on  the  Volga.  Within  this  region,  in  the  space 
of  fifty  years,  the  various  Slavonic  tribes  joined  in 
different  degrees  of  unity  to  form  the  new  power, 
called  Russian  from  its  Scandinavian  leaders.  The 
tribes  who  were  tributary  to  the  Chazars  were  set 
free,  and  the  Eussian  power  w^as  spread  over  a  certain 
Finnish  area  on  the  Upper  Volga  and  its  tributaries, 
nearly  as  far  north  as  Lake  Bielo.  The  centres  of  the 
new  power  were,  first  Nongorod^  and  then  Kief  on  the 
Dnieper. 

How  early  the  Scandinavian  rulers  of  the  new 
Slavonic  power  became  themselves  practically  Slavonic 
is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  prince  Sviatoslaf,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard  in  the  Danubian  Bul- 
garia. Already  had  Eussian  enterprise  taken  the 
direction  which  it  took  in  far  later  days.  It  was 
needful  for  the  developement  of  the  ixew  Eussian 
nation  that  it  should  have  free  access  to  the  Euxine. 
From  this  they  were  cut  off  by  a  strange  fate  for  nine 
hundred  years.  But  from  the  very  beginning  more 
than  one  attempt  was  made  on  Constantinople,  though 
the  Tzargrad^  the  Imperial  city,  could  be  reached 
only  by  sailing  down  the  Dnieper  through  an  enemy  s 
country.  Sviatoslaf  also  appears  as  a  conqueror  in 
the  lands  by  the  Caucasus   and   the  Caspian,  and 
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Yladimir,  the  first  Christian  prince,  won  his  way  to     chap. 
baptism  by  an  attack  on  the  Imperial  city  of  Cherson.  ^^^^^ 

The  oldest  Eussia  was  thus,  like  the  oldest  Poland,  ^hS^n 
emphatically  an  inland  state ;  but  Eussia  was  far  more  isolation 

^   ^  of  Ru8{}ia. 

isolated  than  Poland.  Its  ecclesiastical  position  kept 
it  from  sharing  the  history  of  the  Western  Slaves. 
Its  geographical  position  kept  it  from  sharing  the 
liistory  of  the  Servians  and  Bulf^arians.     And  it  must  Rn^ian 

•^  ^  lands  west 

not  be  forgotten  that  the  oldest  Eussia  was  formed  ^^  Dnieper, 
mainly  of  lands  which  afterwards  passed  under  the 
i-ule  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Little  Russia^  Black 
Russia^  White  Ricssia^  Red  Russia^  all  came  under 
foreign  rule.  The  Dnieper,  from  which  Eussia  was 
afterwards  cut  off,  was  the  great  central  river  of  the 
elder  Eussia ;  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga  she  held 
only  the  upper  course.  The  northern  frontier  barely 
passed  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  itself.  It  seems  not  to  have  reached 
what  was  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Eiga,  but  some  of  the 
Russian  princes  held  a  certain  supremacy  over  the 
Finnish  and  Lettish  tribes  of  that  region. 

In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Eussian  Russian 

pyriDcipali- 

state,  hke  that  of  Poland,  was  divided  among  princes  t»«^ 
of  the  reigning  family,  acknowledging  the  superiority 
of  the  great  prince  of  Kief.     In  the  next  century  the  Supremacy 
chief  power  passed  from  Kief  to  the  northern  Vladimir  ©f  the 
on  the  Kiasma.     Thus  the  former  Finnish  land  of  v?adimir, 
Susdal  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Volga  became  s^g^iii 
tlie  cradle  of  the  second  Eussian  power.     Novqorod  ^""""• 

^  "^  Common- 

the  Great  meanwhile,  under  elective  princes,  claimed,  J®^!^'^* 
like  its  neighbour  Pskof  to  rank  among  common-  "w^Ps^o*^ 
wealths.  Its  dominion  was  spread  far  over  the  FinniaJi 
tribes  to  the  north  and  east ;  the  White  sea,  and,  far 

K  X  2 
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CHAP,     more  precious,  the  Finnish  gulf,  had  now  a  Russian 
' — -^- — '  seaboard.    It  was  out  of  Vladimir  and  Novgorod  that 

The  princi-  ^  " 

paiitiw.  the  Russia  of  the  future  was  to  grow.  Meanwhile  a 
crowd  of  principahties,  Polotsk^  Smolensky  the  Severian 
Novgorod^  Tchernigof^  and  others,  grew  up  on  the 

cninmon-     Duua  and  Dnieper.     Far  to  the  east  arose  the  com- 

wealth  of  ^ 

Yiatka.       monwealth  of  Viatka.  and  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Poland 

li<  4. 

Haiicz  or     and  Hungary  lay  the  principality  of  Halicz  or  Galicia^ 

Galicia. 

1186.         wliich  afterwards  grew  for  a  while  into  a  powerful 

kingdom. 
The  Meanwhile  in  the  lands  on  the  Euxine  the  old 

Cumans. 

i^^-*-  enemies,  Patzinaks  and  Chazars,  gave  way  to  the 
Cumans^^  known  in  Russian  history  as  Pohvtzi  and 
Parthi,  They  spread  themselves  from  the  Ural  river 
to  the  borders  of  Servia  and  Danubian  Bulgaria,  cut- 
ting off  Russia  from  the  Caspian.  In  tlie  next  century 
1*223.  Russians  and  Cumans — momentary  aUies — fell  before 
Monaroi       tlie  advaucc  of  the   Mongols^  commonly  known  in 

invasion. 

European  history  as  Tartars,  Known  only  as  ravagers 

in  the  lands  more  to  the  west,  over  Russia  they  be- 

Russia        come  ovcrlords  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.     All 

tributary  ^  "^    "^ 

to  the  '      that  escaped  absorption  by  the  Lithuanian  became 

Mongols,  ^  ^  *■  "^  ^ 

tributaiy  to  the  Mongol.     Still  the  relation  was  only 

a  tributary  one ;  Russia  was  never  incorporated  in 

1240.         the  Mongol  dominion,  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were 

Rus-sia        incorporated  in  the  Ottoman  dominion.      But  Kief 

roun^^n  ted 

w  Novgo-  was  overthrown  ;  Vladimir  became  dependent ;  Nov- 
gorod remained  the  true  representative  of  free  Russia 
in  the  Baltic  lands. 


But  besides  the  Slaves  of  Poland  and  Russia,  our 
survey  takes  in  also  the  ancient  races  by  which  both 

^  Boe  ftbore,  pp.  2fI1^  452. 


rod. 
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Poland  and  Eussia  were  so  largely  cut  off  from  the    chap. 
Baltic.     Down  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  ;;: — -—^ 

•'•    The  earlier 

notwithstanding   occasional  Pohsh   or   Scandinavian  fj*^^?>^°. 

o  the  Baltic. 

occupations,  those  races  still  kept  their  hold  of  the 
whole  Baltic  north-eastwards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula.     The  non-Aryan  Fins,  besides  their  seats  to  Fins  in 

,  ,  .-_  _  ,     -^  ;  T^     7  ,         ,         -,    :r  .    7  Livland 

the  north,  still  kept  the  coast  of  Esthland  and  Livland.  a°d 

.  .         .  .  Esthland. 

in  Latin  shape  Esthonia  and  Livonia^  from  the  Finnish 
gulf  to  the  Duna  and  shghtly  beyond,  taking  in  a 
small   strip  of  the  opposite  peninsula.     The   inland  TheLettic 

nations. 

part  of  the  later  Livland  was  held  by  the  Letts^  the 
most  northern  branch  of  the  ancient  Aryan  settlers 
in  this  region.     Of  this  family  were  the  tribes  of  Cur-  curiand. 
land  in  their  own  peninsula,  of  Samigola  or  Setni- 
gallia^  the  Samaites  of  Samogitia  to  the  south,  the  samogitia. 
proper  Lithuanians  south  of  them,  the  Jatwages,  Jat-  Lithuania. 
ringi — in  many  spellings — forming  a  Lithuanian  wedge 
between  the  Slavonic  lands  of  Mazovia  and  Black 
Russia.     The  Lithuanians,  strictly  so  called,  reached 
the  coast  just  north  of  the  Niemen ;  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Niemen  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  tlie  coast 
was  held  by  the  Prussians.     Of  these  nations,  Aryan  Prussia, 
and   non-Aryan,   the   Lithuanians    alone   founded  a 
national  dominion  in  historic  times.     The  history  of 
the  rest  is  simply  the  history  of  their  bondage,  some- 
times of  their  uprooting. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  lands  round  the  f,;*'^-^jjP. 
Baltic  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  <^iit»ry. 
see  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the  first  fully 
formed  states  in  these  regions,  all  living  and  vigorous 
powers,  but  with  fluctuating  boundaries.  Their  western 
colonies  are  still  Scandinavian.   East  and  south  of  the 
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Baltic  tliey  have  not  got  beyond  isolated  and  tem- 
porary enterprises.  The  Slavonic  nations  on  the  middle 
Elbe  have  fallen  under  German  dominion ;  to  the 
south,  Bohemia  and  its  dependencies  keep  their  Sla- 
vonic nationality  under  German  supremacy.  Poland, 
often  divided  and  no  longer  conquering,  still  keeps 
its  frontier,  and  its  position  as  the  one  independent 
Slavonic  power  belonging  to  the  Western  Churcli. 
Russia,  the  great  Eastern  Slavonic  power,  has  risen 
to  unity  and  greatness  under  Scandinavian  masters, 
and  has  again  broken  up  into  states  connected  only 
by  a  feeble  tie.  The  submission  of  Russia  to  bar- 
barian invaders  comes  later  than  our  immediate  sur- 
vey ;  but  the  weakening  of  the  Russian  power  both 
by  division  and  by  submission  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  state  of  tilings  which  now  begins.  This  is  the 
spread  in  different  ways  of  Teutonic  dominion,  German 
and  Scandinavian,  over  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Slaves, 
still  more  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  primitive 
nations,  Aryan  and  non-Aryan. 


Time  of 

Teutonic 

cou(]ueMt. 


German 
influenct) 
Rtron|2^er 
than 
Scandi- 
navian. 


§  3.  The  German  Dominion  on  the  Baltic. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  no  Teutonic 
power,  German  or  Scandinavian,  had  any  lasting  holil 
on  any  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  or  it5 
gulfs,  nor  had  any  such  power  made  any  great 
advances  on  the  southern  coast.  Early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  whole  of  these  coasts  had  been 
brought  into  different  degrees  of  submission  to  several 
Teutonic  powers,  German  and  Scandinavian.  Of  the 
two  influences  the  German  has  been  the  more  abiding. 
Scandinavian  dominion  has  now  wholly  passed  away 
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from  these  coasts,  and  it  is  only  in  the  lands  north  of    chap. 

XI. 

the  Finnish  gulf  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  ever  been  ;: — ^—^ 

^  Extent  of 

really  lasting.     But  German  influence  has  destroyed,  ^«™>a»i 

J  tr>  J        '    dominion. 

assimilated,  or  brought  to  submission,  the  whole  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants,  from  Wagria  to  Esthland.  In 
our  own  day  the  whole  coast,  from  the  isle  of  KUgen 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  in  the  posses-  German 

,  influence 

sion  of  two  powers,  one  German,  one  Slavonic.  But  abiding. 
German  influence  abides  beyond  the  bounds  of  German 
rule.  Not  only  have  Pomerania  and  Prussia  become 
German  in  every  sense,  but  Curland,  Livland,  and 
Esthland,  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  are  still 
spoken  of  as  German  provinces. 

This  great  change  was  brought  about  by  a  sin- 
gular union  of  mercantile,  missionary,  and  miHtary 
enterprise.     The  beginning  came  from  Scandinavia,  Beginninj? 
when  the  Swedish  King  Saint  Eric  undertook  the  conqueaiin 

«     ,  .    ,        ,  Finland. 

conquest  and  conversion  of  the  proper  Fmland,  east  n^. 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Here,  in  the  space  of  about 
a  century,  a  great  province  was  added  to  the  Swedish 
kingdom,  a  province  whose  eastern  boundary  greatly 
shifted,  but  the  greater  part  of  which  remained  Swedish 
down  to  the  present  century.  To  the  south  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  the  changes  of  possession  have  been 
endless.  The  settled  dominion  of  Sweden  in  those 
lands  comes  later  ;  Danish  occupation,  though  longer, 
was  only  temporary.     Soon  after  the  beginning  of  German 

.  -ii  1  conquest 

Swedish   conquest   m  Finland   began   the  work   of  »n  lj viand 

German  mercantile   enterprise,  followed  fifty  years 

later  by  German  conquest  and  conversion,  in  Livland 

and  the  neighbouring  lands.  This  hindered  the  growth 

of  any  native  power  on  those  coasts.    Even  Lithuania  it«eflrecton 

•^  ^  Lithuania 

in  the  days  of  its  greatness  was  cut  ofi*  from  the  sea.  andRuMia 
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Whatever  tendencies  towards  Russian  supremacy  had 
arisen  in  those  parts  were  hindered  from  growing 
into  Russian  dominion.  The  Knights  of  the  Sword 
in  Livland  were  followed  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  in 
Prussia,  and  the  two  orders  became  one.  Further 
west,  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  tliirteenth  century  saw  a  great,  but  mostly 
short-Uved,  extension  of  Danish  power  over  both 
German  and  Slavonic  lands.  While  the  coasts  are 
thus  changing  hands,  the  relations  of  the  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  to  one  anotlier  are  ever  shifting. 
Poland  is  ever  losing  territory  to  tlie  west,  and,  still 
more  after  the  beginning  of  its  connexion  with  Lithua- 
nia, ever  gaining  it  to  tlie  east.  And,  alongside  of 
princes  and  sovereign  orders,  this  time  is  marked 
by  the  appearance  of  the  first  germs  of  the  great 
German  commercial  league,  which,  without  becoming 
a  strictly  territorial  power,  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  disposal  of  power  among  all  its  neigh- 
bours. 


Scania 

Swedish. 

iao2-1300. 


Union  of 

Calmar. 

1897. 


Sweden 
wparatedi 
Denmark 
and  Nor- 
way united. 
1520. 


In  Scandinavia  itself  the  chief  strictly  geographical 
change  was  a  temporary  transfer  to  Sweden  in  the 
fourteenth  century  of  the  Danish  lands  within  the 
northern  peninsula.  At  the  end  of  tliat  century  came 
the  union  of  Calmar,  the  principle  of  which  was  that 
the  three  kingdoms,  remaining  separate  states,  should 
be  joined  under  a  common  sovereign.  But  this  union 
was  never  firmly  established,  and  the  arrangements  of 
the  three  crowns  were  shifting  throughout  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  a  lasting  state  of  things  came  only  with  the 
final  breach  of  the  union  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  that  time,  Sweden,  under  the  house  of  Vasa, 
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forms  one  power  ;  Denmark  and  Norway,  under  the     chap. 


house  of  Oldenburg,  form  another.  ^ — <^ — 

With  regard  to  the  more  distant  relations  of  the  Lowof 

*-^  oceanic 

three  kingdoms,  this  period  is  marked  by  the  gradual  colonies- 
withdrawal  of  Scandinavian  power  from  the  oceanic 
lands.  The  union  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  with  Nor-  Iceland  and 

Greenland 

way  was  the  union  of  one  Scandinavian  land  with  "f^j^ed  to 

•^  Norway. 

another.  But  Greenland,  the  most  distant  Scandina-  1261-1262. 
vian  land,  vanishes  from  history  about  the  time  of 
the  Calmar  union.  The  Scandinavian  settlements  in 
and  about  the  British  Islands  all  passed  away.  The 
Ostmen  of  Ireland  were  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  Teu-  Ireland, 
tonic  settlers  who  passed  from  England  into  Ireland. 
The  Western  Isles  were  sold  to  Scotland  ;  Man  passed  The 

'  ^  Western 

under  Scottish  and  English  supremacy.     Orkney  and  ]^^ 
Shetland  were  pledged  to  the  Scottish  crown ;   and,  ^2^- 
though  never  formally  ceded,  they  have  become  in-  pledged, 
corporated  with  the  British  kingdom. 

East  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  Swedish  rule  advanced.  Swedish 

advance  in 

Attempts  at  conquest  both  in  Russia  and  in  Esthland  Finland. 

failed,  but  Finland  and  Carelia  were  fully  subdued, 

and  the   Swedish   power  reached  to  Lake  Ladoga.  1248-1298. 

Denmark  made  a  more  lasting,  but  still  short-lived,  Esthiand 

settlement  in  Esthland.     The  growth  of  Denmark  at  i238-i846. 

the  other  end  of  the  Baltic  lands  began  earlier  and 

was  checked  sooner.     But  at  the  beginning  of  the  Short-iiv«i 

^  C)  matnees  of 

thirteenth  century  things  looked  as  if  Denmark  was  ^J^*^*^ 
about  to  become  the  chief  power  on  all  the  Baltic 
coasts. 

South  of  the  boundary  stream  of  the  Eider  the 
lands  which  make  up  the  modem  Holstein  formed  Hoiatein. 
three  settlements,  two  Teutonic  and  one  Slavonic.  To 
the  west  lay  the  free  Frisian  land  of  Ditmarschen.   In  SwKhen. 
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1214. 
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Daninh 
power. 
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Denmark 
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till  ceded 

1825, 

1488. 


the  middle  were  the  lands  of  the  Saxons  beyond  the 
Elbe — the  Holtscetan — with  Stormam  immediately  on 
the  Elbe.  On  the  Baltic  side  lay  the  Slavonic  land  of 
Wagriuj  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sclavinia,  a  king- 
dom stretching  from  the  haven  of  Kiel  to  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.  In  these  lands  began  the 
eastern  advance  of  Denmark  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  All  Sclavinia  was  won,  with  at  least 
a  supremacy  over  the  Pomeranian  land  as  far  as  the 
Kiddow.  Thus  far  the  Danish  conquests,  won  mainly 
over  Slaves,  continue  the  chain  of  occasional  Scandi- 
navian occupation  on  those  coasts,  from  the  tenth 
century  to  the  nineteenth.  In  another  point  of  view, 
the  Christian  advance,  the  overthrow  of  the  chief 
centre  of  Slavonic  heathendom  in  Eligen,  carries  on 
the  work  of  the  Saxon  Dukes.  But  in  the  first  years 
of  the  next  century  began  a  Danish  occupation  of 
German  ground.  Holstein,  and  Lubeck  itself,  were 
won ;  a  claim  was  set  up  to  the  free  land  of  Ditmar- 
schen;  and  all  these  conquests  were  confirmed  by 
an  Imperial  grant. ^  The  Danish  kings  took  the 
title  of  Kings  of  the  Slaves,  afterwards  of  the  Vandali< 
or  Wends.  But  this  dominion  was  soon  broken  up 
by  the  captivity  of  the  Danish  king  Waldemar.  The 
Eider  became  again  the  boundary.  Of  her  Slavonic 
dominion  Denmark  kept  only  an  outlying  fragment, 
the  isle  of  KUgen  and  the  neighbouring  coast.     This 

^  This  document,  granted  at  Metz  in  1214,  will  be  found  in 
Br^holles'  Historia  Diploniatioa  Frideriei  Secundi,  i.  347.  It  reads 
like  a  complete  surrender  of  all  Imperial  rights  in  both  the  German 
and  the  Slavonic  conquests  of  Waldemar.  But  it  may  be  that  it 
seems  to  have  that  meaning  only  because  the  retreating  of  Terminus 
wafi  deemed  inconceivable. 
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remained  Danish  for  a  hundred  years  longer,  nominally     chap. 
for  a  hundred  years  longer  still.  ^ — ^- — - 

The  next  changes  tended  to  draw  the  lands  imme- 
diately on  each  side  of  the  Eider  into  close  connexion 
with  one  another.  The  southern  part  of  the  Danish 
peninsula,  from  the  Eider  to  the  Aa,  became  a  dis- 
tinct fief  of  the  Danish  croA\'Ti,  held  by  a  Danish 
prince  under  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  South-Jutland  ^^^^'^^ 


^Jutia  or  Sunder- Jutia,     In  the  next  century  this 


Jutland. 
1232. 

duchy  and  the  county  of  Holstein  are  found  in  the  United 
hands  of  the  same  prince,  and  it  is  held  that  his  P<il*^<?»»*- 
grant  of  the  Danish  duchy  contained  a  promise  that 
it  should  never  be  united  with  the  Danish  crown. 
Henceforth  South-Jutland  begins  to  be  spoken  of  as 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  But  of  the  lands  held  together.  Duchy  of 
Sleswick  remained  a  fief  of  Denmark,  while  Holstein  Fiuctun- 

^  tions  of 

remained  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  The  duchy  was  several  sieswuk 
times  united  to  the  crown  and  again  granted  out.   At  Houtein. 
one  moment  of  union  the  Roman  King  Sigismund  ex-  1424. 
pressly  confirmed  the  union,  and  acknowledged  Sles- 
wick as  a  Danish  land.     At  the  next  grant  of  the  i448. 
duchy,  its  perpetual  separation  from  the  crown  is 
alleged  to  have  been  again  confirmed  by  Christian 
the  First.     Yet  Christian  himself,  already  king  of  the  i460. 
three  kingdoms,  was  afterwards  elected  Duke  of  Sles- 
wick and  Count  of  Holstein.  The  election  was  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  that  the  two  principalities, 
though  the  one  was  held  of  the  Empire  and  the  other 
of  the  Danish  crown,  should  never  be  separated.     In  Duchy  of 

Holfltein. 

the  same  reign  an  Imperial  grant  raised  the  counties  1474. 
of  Holstein  and  Stormarn  with  the  land  of  Ditmarschen 
to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.     But  the  dominions  of  its 
duke  were  not  a  continuous  territory  stretching  from 
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CHAP,  sea  to  sea.    To  the  west,  Ditmarschen — notwitlistand- 

XI. 

'■ — '  ing  a  renewed  Imperial  grant — remained  free  ;  to  the 


Freedom  ^        ^  

in  Dit-  east,  some  districts  of  the  old  Wagria  formed  the 
S-^Lubeck  ^i''^hopric  of  Liiheck,  But  now  for  the  first  time  tlie 
Denmark,    samc  prince  reif]|ned   in  the  threefold   character  of 

Sleswick,  ,  ^  ° 

and  Hoi-     King  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  the  Danish  fief  of  Sles- 

Rtein  under  ^ 

Ciirisdan.  ^vick,  and  Duke  of  the  Imperial  fief  of  Holstein.  End- 
less shiftings,  divisions,  and  reunions  of  various  parts 
of  the  two  duchies  followed.  In  tlie  partitions  between 

Royal  and    the  royol  and  ducal  lines  of  the  house  of  Oldenburcf, 

ilucal  •^  .  ^.  ^ 

linea.  the  scveral  portions  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  of 

the  Dukes  of  Gottorp  paid  no  regard  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Eider,  but  each  was  made  up  of  detached  parts 

c<»nque8t     of  both  duchics.     Meanwhile  the  freedom  of  Ditmar- 

ofDit- 

marrfchen.    schcu  camc  to  au  cud,  and  the  old  Frisian  land  became 

1659.  ' 

part  of  the  royal  share  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein. 
Acquisition  And,  as  wc  began  our  story  of  Danish  advance  with 
and  oesei.    the  Settlement  in  Esthland,  we  have  to  end  it  for  the 

present  with  the  acquisition  of  the  islands  of  Dago 

and  Oesel  oS  the  same  coasts. 


Effect  of  After  the  loss  of  KUgen,  Denmark  had  little  to  do 

the  Danish        .  i       i       m  •      i        i 

advance  on  Avith  the  Slavomc  lauds,  except  so  far  as  the  posses- 

theSla-  .  .  ...  . 

voniciaods.  siou  of  Holstciu  Carried  with  it  the  possession  of  the 
old  Slavonic  land  of  Wagria.  Still  the  advance  of 
Denmark  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  the  Slavonic  lands  by  altogether 
shaking  the  Polish  dominion  on  the  Baltic.  But  it 
shook  it  to  the  advantage,  not  of  Scandinavia,  but 
of  Germany.  Between  the  twelfth  century  and  the 
fourteenth   Poland   lost   all  its   western   dominions. 

Pomerania  Pomove^  Pommem^  Pomerania^  the  seaboard  of  the 

falls  away 

frojn  ,       Lecliish  Slaves,  is  strictly  the  land  between  the  mouth 

PoLiDd.  ^ 
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of  the  Vistula  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  ;  but  the     chap. 

XI. 

name  had  already  spread  further  to  the  west.    After  "^ — ^ — - 
the  fall  of  the  Danish  power  on  this  coast,  Pomerania 
west  of  the  Kiddow  altogether  fell  away  from  Poland. 

As  the  duchy  of  Slavia^  it  became,  like  Mecklenburg,  Duchy  of 

T  Slavia. 

a   land   of  the  Empire,  though   ruled   by  Slavonic 
princes.    But  the  eastern  part  of  Pomerania,  Cassubia  1298-1805. 
and  the  mark  of  Gdansk  or  Danzig^  remained  under  western 
Polish  superiority  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  by  Poland, 
century.     Then  the  greater  part  fell  away,  partly  for 
ever,  to  the  Pomeranian  duchy  of  Wolgast^  partly, 
for  a  season  only,  to  the  Teutonic  Knights.     To  the  1220-1260. 
south  Barnim  and  Custrin  passed,  after  some  shift- 
inffs,  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.     Further  to  the  Siiesia. 

^  ,       ,  ,    ,  .  128d-1827. 

south,  Silesia,  divided  among  princes  of  the  house  of 
Piast,  gradually  fell  under  Bohemian  supremacy. 
Thus  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Polish  kingdom 
passed  into  the  hands  of  princes  of  the  Empire,  and 
was  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  German 
realm. 

The  fate  of  Silesia  brings  us  again  to  the  history 
of  the  inland  Slavonic  land  of  the  Czechs.  Bohemia 
went  on,  as  duchy  and  kingdom,^  ruled  by  native 
princes  as  vassals  of  the  Empire.  Moravia  was  a  fief 
of  Bohemia.  In  the  end  Bohemia  passed  to  German 
kings,  but  not  till  it  had  become  again  the  centre  of 
a  dominion  which  recalls  the  fleeting  powers  of  Samo 
and  Sviatopluk.  Ottocar  the  Second  united  the  long-  Bohemu 
severed  branches  of  the  Slavonic  race  by  annexing  o"f^r. 

1269-1278. 

^  Yratislaf,  who  reigned  from  1061  to  1092,  is  called  the  first 
king  of  Bohemia,  but  his  royal  dignity  was  only  personal.  The 
succession  of  kings  begins  only  with  Ottocar  the  First,  who  reigned 
from  1197  to  1230. 
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Bohemia 

and 

Austria. 

Its  losses. 

1635. 
1740. 


the  German  lands  which  lay  between  them.  Lord 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola,  the  Czech  king  reigned  on  the  upper  Oder 
and  the  middle  Danube  as  far  as  the  Hadriatic.  The 
same  lands  were  in  after  times  to  be  again  united, 
but  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  successors  of  Ottocar  reigned  only  over  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia.  Early  in  the  next  century  the 
Bohemian  crown  passed  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg. 
Under  them  Bohemia  became  a  powerful  state,  but  a 
state  becoming  more  and  more  German,  less  and  less 
Slavonic.  The  gradual  extension  of  Bohemian  supe- 
riority over  Silesia  led  to  its  formal  incorporation. 
In  the  same  century  Lusatia^  High  and  Low,  was 
won  from  Brandenburg.  The  mark  of  Brandenburg 
itself  became  for  a  while  a  Bohemian  possession, 
before  it  passed  to  the  burggraves  of  NUrnberg.  The 
Bohemian  possession  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  lies  out 
of  our  Slavonic  range.  Among  the  revolutions  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  find  the  Bohemian  crown  at  one 
time  held  conjointly  with  that  of  Hungary,  at  another 
time  held  by  a  Polish  prince.  Later  in  the  century  the 
victories  of  Matthias  Corvinus  took  away  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  from  the  Bohemian  crown.  But 
it  was  the  fourfold  dominion  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Lusatia,  which  finally  passed  to  the  House 
of  Austria,  to  be  shorn  of  its  northern  and  eastern 
lands  to  the  profit,  first  of  Saxony,  and  then  of  Bran- 
denburg or  Prussia. 


Thus  far  the  Teutonic  advance,  both  on  the  actual 
Baltic  coast  and  on  the  inland  Slavonic  region,  had 
been  made  to  the  profit,  partly  of  the  Scandinavian 
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kingdoms,  partly  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire.     But     ci?  ap. 
there  were  two  other   forms   of  Teutonic  influence  ,-: — ^^ — ' 

German 

and  dominion,  which  fell  to  the  share,  not  of  princes,  ^^^^ 
but  of  corporate  bodies,  mercantile  and  mihtary  or 
religious.   The  Hanseatic  League  was  a  power  indeed  ThcHansa. 
in  these  regions,  but  it  hardly  has  a  place  on  the 
map.     Even  before  the  second  foundation  of  Lubeck  Second 

^  ^  ^  foundation 

by  Henry  the  Lion,  German  mercantile  settlements  Jj^*'®*^ 
had  begun  at  Novgorod,  in  Gotland,  and  in  London. 
Gradually,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  League  into  which  the  union  of  Extent  of 

the  Leigne. 

the  merchant  towns  of  Germany  grew  spread  itself 
over  the  Baltic,  the  Westfalian,  and  the  Netherlandish 
lands.  A  specially  close  tie  bound  together  the  five 
Wendish  towns,  Lubeck^  Rostock^  Wismar,  Stralsund^ 
and  Greifswald,     But  the  union  of  a  town  with  the  Nature  of 

the  union. 

Hansa  did  not  necessarily  afiect  its  pohtical  position. 
It  might,  at  least  in  the  later  stages  of  the  League, 
be  a  free  city  of  the  Empire,  a  town  subject  to  some 
prince  of  the  Empire,  or  a  town  subject  to  a  prince 
beyond  its  bounds.  Not  only  the  Pomeranian  and 
Prussian  cities  under  the  rule  of  the  Knights,  but 
Eevel  in  Estliland  under  Danish  rule,  formed  part  of 
the  League.  The  League  waged  wars,  made  peace.  The  Hanu 
overthrew  and  set  up  kings,  as  suited  its  interests ;  territorial 

.  power. 

but  territorial  dominion,  strictly  so  called,  was  not 
its  object.  Still  in  some  cases  privileges  grew  into 
something  like  dominion ;  in  others  military  occupa- 
tion might  pass  for  temporary  dominion.  Thus  in 
the   isle  of  Gotland   the  Hansa   had  an  ascendency  TheHanw 

*^     m  Gotland 

which  was  overthrown  by  the  conquest  of  the  island  g^ 
by  the  Danish  king  Waldemar,  a  conquest  avenged  isei. 
by  a  temporary  Hanseatic  occupation  of  Scania.    In  1368-1386. 
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^"^^-     fact  the  nature  of  the  Leaofue,  the  relations  of  the 


'  '  cities  to  one  another,  geographical  as  well  as  poUtical, 
hindered  the  Hansa  from  ever  becoming  a  territorial 
power  like  Switzerland  and  the  United  Provinces.  In 
tlie  history  of  the  Baltic  lands  it  takes  for  some  ages 
a  position  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  kingdom.  But 
it  is  only  casually  and  occasionally  that  its  triumphs 
can  be  marked  on  the  map. 

The  other  great  German  corporation  was  not 
The  Sword-  Commercial,  but  miUtary  and  religious.  The  con- 
andthe       qucsts  of  the  Order  of  Christ  and  of  the  Order  of 

Teutonic 

Order.  Saint  Mary — better  known  as  the  Sword-brothers  and 
the  Teutonic  Order — were  essentially  territorial.  These 
orders  became  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  Baltic 
coast,  and  wherever  they  spread  their  dominion, 
Christianity  and  German  national  Ufe  were,  by  what- 

Their         cvcr  mcaus,  established.     As  both  the  chiefs  of  the 

connexion       ^    ^  iit«»  t 

with  the      Order  and  the  Livonian  prelates  ranked  as  princes  of 

Empire.  .  ^  ^ 

the  Empire,  the  conquests  of  the  Knights  Avere  in 
some  sort  an  extension  of  the  bounds  of  the  Empu'e. 
Yet  we  can  hardly  look  on  Livonia  and  Prussia  as 
coming  geographically  within  tlie  Empire  in  the  same 
Effects  of     sense  as  Pomerania  and  Silesia.     But  whether  strictly 

their  rule. 

an  extension  of  the  Western  Empire  or  not,  the  con- 
quests of  the  Knights  were  an  extension  of  the  West- 
ern Church,  the  Western  world,  and  the  German 
nation,  as  against  both  heathendom  and  Eastern 
Christianity,  as  against  all  the  other  Baltic  nation- 
aUties,  non-Aryan  and  Aryan. 
The  Sword-  The  first  Settlement  began  in  Livland.  In  the 
in  uviand.  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Knights  of 
the  Order  of  Christ  were  called  in  as  temporal  helpers 
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by  Bishop  Albert  of  Eiga,  and  they  gradually  won  the     chap. 
dominion  of  the  lands  on  the  gulf  called  from  his  city.  ^ — ^ — ' 
For  a  while  they  had  a  partner  in  the  Danish  crown,  T^e  Danes 
which  held  part  of  Esthland.     But  the  rest  of  Esth-  ^*°^- 
land,  Li  viand  in  the  narrower  sense,  Curland,  Semi- 
ffola,  the  special  Lettish  land,  and  the  Bussian  terri-  Extent 

^  ^  ...  of  their 

tory  on  the  Duna,  made  up  this  Livonian  dominion,  dommion, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  isles  of  Dago  Dago  *nd 

,  ,  Oesel. 

and  Oesel  and  by  the  Danish  portion  of  Esthland.  Esthiand. 
Riga  and  Revel  became  great  commercial  cities,  and 
Eiga  became  an  ecclesiastical  metropolis  under  a 
prince-archbishop.  The  natives  were  reduced  to 
bondage,  and  the  Eussian  powers  of  Novgorod  and 
Polotsk  were  effectually  kept  away  from  the  gulf 

The  dominion  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Mary,  the  P«    , 

^  *'  '  leutonic 

Teutonic  Order,  in  Prussia  and  in  a  small  part  of  ^^^^ 
Lithuania,  began  a  httle  later  than  that  of  the  Sword-  ^^"^• 
brothers  in  Livland.     Invited  by   a   Pohsh   prince, 
Conrad  of  Mazovia,  they  received  from  him  their  first 
Polish  possession,  the  palatinate  of  Culm.      Eleven  Union  of 

^  .  .  .  the  Orders. 

years  later  the  Prussian  and  Livonian  orders  were  i^^'- 
united.     Their  dominion  grew.     Their  acquisition  of  Purchase  of 
Pomerelia^  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Pomore^  im-  ^^^i- 
mediately  west  of  the  lower  Vistula,  cut  off  Poland  Conquest  of 
from  the  sea.     Later  in  the  century,  Lithuania  was  i^^- 
equally  cut  off  by  the  cession  oi  Samoqitia.     The  isle  of  GotlanS. 

1898—1408 

of  Gotland  was  held  for  a  while ;  the  New  Mark  of  'n,e  New 
Brandenburg  was  pledged  by  King  Sigismund.     The  Ji^Li  to 
whole  coast  from  Narva  on  the  Finnish  gulf  to  the  1402.*^  ^^' 
point  where  the  Pomeranian  coast  trends  south-west  Their  coAst 

■*  line. 

formed  the  unbroken  seaboard  of  the  Order. 

Of  the  two  seats  of  the  Order  the  northern  one  Lowes 
proved  the  stronger  and  more  lasting.     Livland  re-  Pnutian 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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mained  untouched  long  after  Poland  had  won  back 
her  lost  ground  from  the  Prussian  Knights.  The  battle 
of  Tannenberg  won  back  Saniogitia  for  Lithuania,  and 
again  parted  the  Livonian  and  Prussian  lands  of  the 
Order.  By  the  peace  of  Thorn  its  Prussian  dominion 
was  altogether  cut  short.  Culm  and  Pomerelia^  with 
the  cities  of  Danzig  and  Thorn^  went  back  to  Poland. 
And  a  large  part  of  Prussia  itself,  the  bishopric  of 
Ermeland^  a  district  rumiing  deep  into  the  land  still 
left  to  the  knights,  was  added  to  Poland.  The  rest  of 
Prussia  was  left  to  the  Order  as  a  Polish  fief. 


Advance 
of  Chris- 
tianity. 


Lithuania 
the  last 
heathen 
power. 


Advance  of 
Lithuania, 
c  1220. 


Mendog 

king. 

1262. 


The  thirteenth  century  was  the  special  time  when 
Teutonic  dominion  spread  itself  over  the  Baltic  lands. 
It  was  also  the  time  when  heathendom  gave  way  to 
Christianity  at  nearly  every  point  of  those  lands  where 
it  still  held  out.  But,  while  the  old  creeds  and  the  old 
races  were  giving  way,  a  single  one  among  them  stood 
forth  for  a  while  as  an  independent  and  conquering 
state,  the  last  heathen  power  in  Europe.  While  all 
their  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  were  passing  under  the 
yoke,  the  Lithuanians^  strictly  so  called,  showed  them- 
selves the  mightiest  of  conquerors  in  all  lands  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine.  From  their  own  land  on 
the  Niemen  they  began,  under  their  prince  Mendog, 
to  advance  at  the  expense  of  the  Kussian  lands  to 
the  south.  Mendog  embraced  Cliristianity,  and  was 
crowned  King  of  Lithuania,  a  realm  which  now 
stretched  from  the  Duna  beyond  the  Priepetz.  But 
heathendom  again  won  the  upper  hand,  and  the  next 
century  saw  the  great  advance  of  the  Lithuanian 
power,  the  momentary  rule  of  old  Aryan  heathendom 
ahke  over  Christendom  and  over  Islam.  Under  two 
conquering  princes,  Gedymin  and  Olgierd,  further  con- 
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quests  were  made  from  the  surrounding  Eussian  lands,     chap. 

XI. 

Tlie  Lithuanian  dominion  was  extended  at  the  expense  - — ^-— ' 

'^  Conqueitta 

of  Novgorod  and  Smolensk ;  the  Lithuanian  frontier  [\''^, 

^  Kiissia. 

Stretched  far  beyond  both  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper  ;  },^?l}^2- 

Kief  was  a  Lithuanian  possession.     The  kingdom  of  i3i6-is6o. 

Galicia  lost  Volhynia  and  Podolia^  wliich  became  a  Voihynia 

land  disputed  between  Lithuania  and  Poland.     These  PodoUa. 

last  conquests  carried  the  Lithuanian  frontier  to  the 

Dniester,  and  opened  a  wholly  new  set  of  relations 

among  the  powers  on  the  Euxine.     By  the  conquest  Perekop. 

of  the  Tartar  dominion  of  Perekop^  Lithuania,  cut  off 

from  the  Baltic,  reached  to  the  Euxine. 

Meanwhile  Poland,  from  a  collection  of  ducliies  Consolida- 
tion of 

under  a  nominal  head,  had  again  <irown  into  a  consoli-  i^oiand. 

'  ^  ^  1295-1820. 

dated  and  powerful  kingdom.  The  western  frontier  had 
been  cut  short  by  various  German  powers,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Order  shut  off  the  kingdom  from  the  sea.  Mazovia 
and  Cujavia  remained  separate  duchies  ;  but  Great  and 
Little  Poland  remained  firmly  united,  and  were  ready 
to  enlarge  their  borders  to  the  eastward.  Casimir  the  conqu««ta 
Great  added  Podlachia.  the  land  of  the  JatvinqL  and  in  the  Great, 
the  break-up  of  tlie  Galician  kingdom,  he  incorporated  Red 

_^^  Riiimi  A 

Red  Ru.Hsia  as  being  a  former  possession  of  Poland.  But,  i34o. 
as  it  had  also  been  a  former  possession  of  Hungary,^  Annexed 
Lewis  the  Great,  the  common  sovereign  of  Hungary  and  ^^>^' 
Poland,  annexed  it  to  his  southern  kingdom. 

The  two  powers  which  had  thus  grown  up  were  Union  of 

*  1     .  Poland  an  J 

now  to  be  gradually  fused  into  one.     Jagiello,  the  Lithuania. 
heathen  prince  of  Lithuania,  became,  by  conversion  and  i386. 
marriage,  a  Christian  King  of  Poland.     He  enlarged 
the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  ducliy,  by  incor- 
porating PodoUa  and  Volhynia  with  Poland,  making 

*  See  above,  p.  453. 
L  L  2 
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CHAP.     Poland  as  well  as  Lithuania  the  possessor  of  a  large 
,^r;-^^ — '  extent  of  Russian  soil.    The  older  Russian  territory  of 

\  olliynia  ^ 

r^loiia  Poland,  Red  Russia,  was  won  back  from  Hungary ; 

pitied?  Moldavia  began  to  transfer  its  fleeting  allegiance  from 

Kccovery  Hungary  to  Poland ;  within  Hungary  itself  part  of  the 

iil92**'  county  of  Zips  was  pledged  to  the  Polish  cro^vn.   The 

Moldavia.  Polisli  ducliics  uow  bcgau  to  fallback  to  the  kingdom, 

zips.^***  Cujatria  came  in  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 

Recovery  parts  of  Mazovia  in  its  course.   Of  the  relation  of  the 

Polish  kingdom   to    the  Teutonic   order  we  have  akeady 

1401.  spoken.     Lithuania  meanwhile,  as  part  of  Western 

1463-1476.  Cliristendom,    remained,   under  its  separate   grand- 
dukes  of  the  now  royal  house,  the  rival  both  of  Islam 

Connuesta  and  of  Eastcm  Christendom.     Under  Witold  the  ad- 

ofWitold.  -r.  .  -I  1 

i3U2-i4ao.  vance   on   Russian  ground  was    greater   than  ever. 
Smolensk  and   all  Severia  became  Lithuanian  ;   Kief 
lay  in  the  heart  of  the  grand  duchy  ;  Moscow  did  not 
i.oMof       seem  far  from  its  borders.     Lithuania  was  presently 
1474.  cut   short  further  to    the    south   by  the    loss  of  it^ 

clouer        Euxine  dominion.     At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
Poland  nnd  ccutury  Polaud  aud  Lithuania  were  united  as  distinct 

l.itbuHnia.  •  -r*        i  t  • 

1501.  States  under  a  common  sovereign.     But  by  that  time 

a  new  state  of  things  had  be^^un  in  the  lands  on  the 
Duna  and  the  Dnieper. 

While  the  military  orders  had  thus  established 
themselves  on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  had  already  largely 
given  way  to  the  combined  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
Revival  of  pGwcr  behind  them,  a  new  Russia  was  growing  up 
beliind  them  all.  Cut  off  from  all  dealings  with 
Western  Europe,  save  with  its  immediate  western 
neighbours,  cut  off  from  its  own  ecclesiastical  centre 
by  the  advance  of  Musaulman  dominion,  the  new  power 
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of  Moscoxo  was  schoolincr  itself  to  take  in  course  of    chap. 

XI. 

time  a  greater  place  tlian  had  ever  been  held  by  the  --^^''^^  ' 
elder  power  of  Kief    The  Mongol  conquest  had  placed  ^^«««"^- 
the  Russian  principalities  in  much  the  same  position 
as   that   through   which   most  of  the  south-eastern 
lands  passed  before  they  were  finally  swallowed  up 
by  the  Ottoman.     The  princes  of  Eussia  were   de-  The 

Kn.'«8inn> 

pendent  on  the  Tartar  dominion  of  Kiptchak.  which  pnnces  de- 

*  -*  pendent 

stretched   from   the  Dniester    north-eastwards   over  j?,^j»« 
boundless  barbarian  lands  as  far  as  the  lower  course  ^^'^^ 
of  the  Jenisei.     Its  capital,  the  centre  of  the  Golden 
Ilorde^  w^as  at  Sarai  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga. 
Even  Novgorod,  under  its   great   prince  Alexander  Hnmaffeof 
Nevsky,  did  homage  to  the  Khan.    But  this  dependent  1252-1263.. 
relation  did  not,  like   the  Lithuanian  conquests   to 
the  west,  affect  the  geographical  frontiers  of  Eussia. 
The  Eussian  centre  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol  conquest 
was  the  northern  Vladimir.     Towards  the  end  of  tlie 
thirteenth  century,  Moskva^  on  the  river  of  that  name,  Moscow 

the  new 

grew  into  importance,  and  early  in  the  next  century  centre, 
it  became  the  centre  of  Eussian  life.     From  Moskva 
or  Moscow  comes  the  old  name  of  Muscovy^  a  name  Name  of 
which  historically  describes  the  growth  of  the  second 
Eussian  power.     Muscovy  was  to  Eussia  what  France 
in  the  older  sense  was  to  the  whole  land  which  came 
to  bear  tliat  name.     Moscow  was  to  Eussia  all>  and 
more  than  all,  that  Paris  was  to  France.     It  was  to 
Moscow  as  the  centre  that  the  separate  Eussian  princi- 
palities fell  in  ;  it  was  from  Moscow  as  the  centre  that 
the  lost  Eussian  lands  were  won  back.    Besides  Novgo- 
rod, there  still  were  the  separate  states  of  Viatka^  Pskof^  other 
Tver^  and  Riazan.  Disunion  and  dependence  lasted  till  8taie«. 
late  in  the  fifteenth  century.   But  the  Tartar  power  had 
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already  begun  to  grow  weaker  before  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth,  and  the  invasion  of  Tiinour,  while  making 
Russia  for  a  moment  more  completely  subject,  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  dominion  of  the  older  Klians. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  great 
power  of  the  Golden  Horde  broke  up  into  a  number 
of  smaller  khanats.  The  khanat  of  Crim — the  old 
Tauric  Chersonesos — stretched  from  its  peninsula  in- 
wards along  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Don.  The  klianat  of  Kazan  on  the  Volga  supplanted 
the  old  kingdom  of  White  Bulgaria.  Far  to  the  east, 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Obi,  was  the  khanat  of 
Siberia,  The  Golden  Horde  itself  was  represented  by 
the  khanat  of  Astrakhan  on  the  lower  Volga,  ^vith  its 
capital  at  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Of  these  Crim  and 
Kazan  were  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Musco^it^ 
state.  The  yoke  was  at  last  broken  by  Ivan  the  Great. 
Seven  years  later  he  placed  a  tributary  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Kazan,  and  himself  took  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Buhjaria,  By  this  time  the  khans  of  Crim  had 
become  dependents  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  the  begin- 
ninnr  of  the  lonof  strife  between  Russia  and  the  Turk 
in  Europe. 

But  before  Muscovy  thus  became  an  independent 
power,  it  liad  taken  the  greatest  of  steps  towards  grow- 
ing into  Russia.  Novgorod  the  Great,  the  only  Russian 
rival  of  Moscow,  first  lost  its  northern  territory,  ami 
then  itself  became  part  of  the  Muscovite  dominion.  The 
commonwealth  of  Viatka^  the  principality  of  Tver^  and 
some  small  appanages  of  the  house  of  Moscow  followed. 
The  annexation  of  what  remained,  asP,sA'(>/'andi?ia^aw, 
was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  it  came  in  the  next 
reign.     Of  the  three  works  which  were  needful  for  the 
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full  growth  of  the  new  Eussia,  two  were  accomplished,     chap. 
The  Eussian  state  was  one,  and  it  was  independent.  ^-^  ^  •-' 
And  the  third  work,  that  of  winning  back  the  lost  «»«»»• 
Eussian  lands,  had  already  begun.  united  and 

indepen- 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  five  powers  dent, 
held  the  Baltic  coast.  Sweden  held  the  west  coast  thTen"^* 
from  the  Danish  frontier  northward,  with  both  sides  fifteenth 
of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  both  sides  of  the  gidf  of 
Finland.  Denmark  held  the  extreme  western  coast 
and  the  isle  of  Gotland.  Poland  and  Lithuania  had  a 
small  seaboard  indeed  compared  to  their  inland  extent. 
Poland  had  only  the  Pomeranian  and  Prussian  coast 
which  she  had  just  won  from  the  Knights.  Lithuania 
barely  touched  the  sea  between  Prussia  and  Curland. 
To  the  west  of  the  Polish  coast  lay  the  now  germanized 
lands  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  To  the  north- 
west lay  the  coast  of  the  German  miUtary  Order,  under 
PoUsh  vassalage  in  Prussia,  independent  in  its  northern 
possessions.  Thus  almost  the  whole  Baltic  coast  was 
held  by  Teutonic  powers ;  the  Slavonic  powers  still 
lie  mainly  inland.  The  Polish  frontier  towards  the 
Empire  has  been  cut  down  to  the  limit  which  it  kept 
till  the  end.  Pomerania,  Silesia,  a  great  part  of  the 
mark  of  Brandenburg,  have  fallen  away  from  the  PoUsh 
realm.  On  the  other  hand,  that  realm  and  its  confederate 
Lithuania  have  grown  wonderfully  to  the  east  at  the 
cost  of  divided  and  dependent  Eussia,  and  have  begun 
to  fall  back  again  before  Eussia  one  and  independent. 
Bohemia,  enlarged  by  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  has  entered  so 
thoroughly  into  the  German  world  as  almost  to  pass 
out  of  our  sight. 
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§  4.    The  Growth  of  Russia  and  Sweden. 

The  work  of  the  last  four  centuries  on  the  Baltic 
coast  has  been  to  drive  back  the  Scandinavian  powers, 
after  a  vast  momentary  advance,  wholly  to  the  west  of 
the  Baltic — to  give  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  to 
Russia — to  make  the  whole  southern  coast  German. 
These  changes  involve  the  w^iping  out,  first  of  the 
German  military  Order,  and  then  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania. This  last  change  involves  the  growth  ol  Eussia, 
and  the  creation  of  Prussia  in  the  modern  sense,  a  sense 
so  strangely  different  from  its  earlier  meaning.  These 
two,  Russia  and  Prussia,  have  been  the  powers  by 
which  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  been  cut  short,  by 
which  Poland  and  Lithuania  have  been  swallowed  up. 
In  this  last  work  they  indeed  had  a  third  confederate. 
Still  the  share  of  the  Austrian  in  the  overthrow  of 
Poland  was  in  a  manner  incidental.  But  the  existence 
of  such  a  Polish  and  Lithuanian  state  as  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  even  of  the  seventeenth,  cen- 
tury was  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  either 
Russia  or  Prussia  as  great  European  powers. 

The  period  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  takes 
in  only  the  former  stage  of  this  process.  Russia  ad- 
vances ;  Prussia  in  the  modern  sense  comes  into  being. 
But  Sweden  is  still  the  m*ost  advancing  power  of  all ; 
and,  if  Denmark  falls  back,  it  is  before  the  power  ol 
Sweden.  The  Hansa  too  and  the  Ejiights  pass  away ; 
Sweden  is  the  ruling  power  of  the  Baltic. 


The  sixteenth  century  saw  the  fall  of  both 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  Out  of  the  fall  of 
one  of  them  came  the  beginnings  of  modem  Prussia. 
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The  two  branches  of  the  Order  were  separated  ;  the     chap. 


Livonian  lands  had  an  independent  Master.     Before  - — '--^ — - 

^  Separation 

long  the  Prussian  Grand  Master,  Albert  of  Branden-  of'^ 

^  ...  Pni««iaii 

burg,  changed  from  the  head  of  a  Catholic  religious  *?<^  l*^<> 

order  into  a  Lutheran  temporal  prince,  holding  the  Jgjf****" 

hereditary  duchy  of  Prussia  as  a  Polish  fief.     That  Beginning 

of  the 

duchy  had  so  stranore  a  frontier  towards  the  kingdom  Duchy  of 

JO  e  Prussia. 

that  it  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  either  to  be  swal-  ^^25. 

lowed  up  by  the  kingdom  which  hemmed  it  in,  or  else  cai  position 

^.     •'  °      .  .  of  Prussia. 

to  make  its  way  out  of  its  geographical  bonds.    When  union  of 

tlie  Prussian  duchy  and  the  mark  of  Brandenburg  came  BmndSi^ 

into  the  hands  of  one  prince,  when  the  dominions  of  leii.' 
that  prince  were  enlarged  by  the  union  of  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania,  the  second  of  these  solutions 

became  only  a   question  of  time.     The  first  formal  Prussia 

step  towards  it  was  the  release  of  the  duchy  from  all  dent  of 

dependence  on  Poland.     Prussia  became  a  distinct  1647. 
state,  a  state  now  essentially  German,  but  lying  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire. 

As  the  rights  of  the  Empire  had  been  formally 
cut  short  when  Prussia  passed  under  Polish  vassalage, 
they  were  also  formally  cut  short  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Teutonic  order.     The 

rule  of  the  Livonian  Knights  survived  the  seculariza-  F«»iiofthe 

tion  of  the  Prussian  duchy  by  forty  years ;  their  do-  Order, 
minion  then  fell  asunder.     As  in  the  case  of  Prussia, 

part  of  their  territory,  Curland  and  Semigola^  was  Duchy  of 
kept  by  the  Livonian  Master  Godhard  Kettler,  as  an 
hereditary  duchy  under  PoUsh  vassalage.     The  rest 

of  the  lands  of  the  order  were  parted  out  among  the  Momently 

chief  powers  of  the  Baltic.     A  livonian  kingdom  of  Livonia, 

under  the  Danish  prince  Magnus  was  but  for  a  mo-  Denmark 

ment.    Denmark  in  the  end  received  the  islands  of  ild^bwcir 
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Dago  and  Oesel^  her  last  conquests  east  of  the  Baltic. 
Sweden  advanced  south  of  the  Finnish  gulf,  taking 
the  greater  part  of  Esthland.  Northern  Livland  fell 
to  Eussia,  the  southern  part  to  Poland.  Twenty  years 
later  all  Livland  became  a  Polish  possession. 

This  acquisition  of  Livland  and  of  the  superiority 
over  Prussia  and  Curland  raised  the  united  power  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  to  its  greatest  extent  on  the 
Baltic  coast.  Meanwhile  the  union  of  Lublin  joined 
the  kingdom  and  the  grand  duchy  yet  more  closely 
together.  But,  long  before  this  time,  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Lithuania  had  begun  to  fall  back.  The  central 
advance  of  Eussia  to  the  west  had  begun.  A  revived 
state,  such  as  Eussia  was  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, must  advance,  unless  it  be  artificially  hindered; 
and  the  new  Eussian  state  was  driven  to  advance  if  it 
was  to  exist  at  all.  It  had  no  seaboard,  except  on  the 
White  Sea  ;  it  did  not  hold  the  mouth  of  any  one  of  its 
great  rivers,  except  the  Northern  Dvina,  a  stream  tho- 
roughly cut  off  from  European  life.  The  dominions  of 
Sweden,  Lithuania,  and  the  Knights  cut  Eussia  off  from 
tlie  Baltic  and  from  central  Europe.  To  the  south  and 
east  she  was  cut  ofi*  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  by  the 
powers  which  represented  her  old  barbarian  masters. 
Eussia  was  thus  not  only  driven  to  advance,  but 
driven  to  advance  in  various  directions.  She  had  to 
win  back  her  lost  lands  ;  she  had,  if  she  was  really  to 
become  an  European  power,  to  win  her  way  to  the 
Baltic  and  to  the  Euxine.  Her  position  made  it  almost 
equally  needful  to  win  her  way  to  the  Caspian,  and 
made  it  unavoidable  that  she  should  spread  her  power 
over  the  barbarian  lands  to  the  north-east.     Of  these 
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several  fields  of  advance  the  path  to  the  Euxine  was     chap. 
the  longest  barred.     First,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  r--  ■  ;-" 

o  '  Order  of 

century,  began  the  recovery  of  the  lost  lands,  a  work  J^^j"!J[^*°g 
spread  over  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Then,  in  the  sixteenth,  came  the  eastern 
extension  at  the  cost  of  the  now  weakened  Mongol 
enemy.  Strictly  Baltic  extension  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  merely  momentary  ;  it  did  not  become  lasting 
till  the  bemnninof  of  the  eif'hteenth.    But  Russia  had  The 

^,  ^  °       .  Euxine 

been  established  on  the  Caspian  for  more  than  two  reached 
centuries,  she  had  become  a  Baltic  power  for  more 
than  two  generations,  before  she  made  her  way  to 
the  oldest  scene  of  her  seafaring  enterprise. 

The  recovery  of  the  lands  which  had  been  lost  to  Recovery 
Lithuania  began  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  iand«  con- 
Ivan  the  Great  won  back  Sevena^  with  Tchemigof  and  Lithuania, 
the  Severian  Novgorod  and  part  of  the  territory  of 
Swolemh.    Under  Basil  Smolensk  itself  followed ;  un-  isu. 
der  Ivan  the  Terrible  Polotsk  again  became  Eussian.  1563. 
Then  the  tide  turned  for  a  season.     Eussia  first  lost 
her  newly-won  territory  in  Livland.     The  recovery  of  Recovery 

Til  ^^  Sino- 

Smolensk  by  Poland  was  followed  by  the  momentary  i^nsk  by 

"^  *'     Poland. 

Polish  conquest  of  independent  Eussia,  and  the  occupa-  ^^s^- 
tion  of  the  throne  of  Moscow  by  a  Polish  prince.  The  conquest  of 
Muscovite  state  came  again  to  life  ;  but  it  was  shorn  of  1606. 
a  large  part  of  the  national  territory,  which  had  to  be  rewl^^of 
won  again  by  a  second  advance.  Smolensk,  Tchernigof,  second  *° 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lithuanian  conquests  be-  ^^*on*  to 
yond  the  Dnieper,  were  again  surrendered  to  the  united  ^^^•°*^- 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  state.  In  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury came  the  renewed  Eussian  advance.  The  Treaty  Lands  re- 
ef Andraszovo  gave  back  to  Eussia  most  of  the  lands  thlpeace*^ 
which  had  been  surrendered  fifty  years  before.     By  wvo, 

•^    •'  •'     1667. 
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CHAP,     the  last  advance  in  the  seventeenth  century  Russia  won 

XI.  . 

,^:^  -^ — '  back  a  small  territory  west  of  the  Dnieper,  includimj  her 
168^*^'  ancient  capital  of  Kief.  At  the  same  time  Poland  finally 
Superiority  gavc  up  to  Eussia  the  superiority  over  the  Cossacks 
Ukraine  of  Ukraine,  between  the  Bug  and  the  Lower  Dnieper. 
But,  with  this  exception,  Poland  and  Lithuania  still 
Ru«i«ian       kept  all  the  Russian  lands  south  of  Duna  and  west 

lands  still  ^        ^  ^ 

p^ia^i^       o^' Dnieper,  with  some  districts  beyond  those  rivers. 

Nor  was  Russia  the  only  power  to  which  Poland  had 

Podoiia       to  ij^ive  way  on  her  south-eastern  frontier.     In  this 

lost  to  the  ^  1        ^  4.  1        1 

Turk.  quarter  the  Ottoman  for  the  last  tune  won  a  new 
province  from  a  Christian  state  by  the  acquisition  of 
Kamienetz  and  all  Podoiia} 


But  Poland  had  during  this  period  to  give  way 

at  other  points  also.     This  was  the  time  of  the  great 

Growth  of    growth  of  the  Swedish  power.     The  contrast  between 

and  Russia  the  growth  of  Swcdcu  and  the  contemporary  c^rowth 

compared.  ^  i  ./    o 

of  Russia  is  instructive.  The  revived  power  of  Moscow 
was  partly  winning  back  its  own  lost  lands,  partly  ad- 
vancing in  directions  which  were  needful  for  national 
growth,  almost  for  national  being.  The  growth  of 
Sweden  in  so  many  directions  was  almost  w^hoUy  a 
Russian       growth  bcyoud  her  own  borders.     Hence  doubtless  it 

advance         o  ./ 

lasting.       came  that  the  advance  of  Russia  has  been  lasting,  while 
advance      the  advaucc  of  Sweden  was  only  for  a  season.     Sweden 
has  lost  by  far  the  greater  part  of  her  conquests ;  she 
has  kept  only  those  parts  of  them  which  went  to  com- 
plete her  position  in  her  own  peninsula. 

On  the  Swedish  conquest  of  Esthland  followed  a 
series  of  shiftings  of  the  frontiers  of  Sweden  and  Russia 
which  lasted  into  the  present  century.     During  the 

1  See  above,  p.  464. 
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reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  period  which  we     chap. 
micrht  almost  call  the  continuation  of  his  reign  after  his  ^^-r^- — ' 

^  *^  Advance 

death,  Sweden  advanced  both  in  her  own  peninsula  and  '^P^*''  *°<i 
east  of  the  Baltic,  while  she  also  gained  a  wholly  new  $5*{*hM 
footing  on  German  ground,  both  on  the  Baltic  and  on  ^^^^-i*^^^- 
the  Ocean.     A  long  period  of  alternate  war  and  peace,  warebe- 
a  time  in  which  Novgorod  the  Great  passed  for  a  den  and 
moment  into  Swedish  hands,  was  ended,  as  far  r«s  i576-i*6i7. 
Sweden  and  Eussia  were  concerned,  by  the  peace  of  stoib^vL 
Stolbova.     The  Swedish  frontier  thus  fixed  took  in  all  MiL**" 
Carelia  and  Ingermanland^  and  wholly  cut  off  Eussia  land, 
from  the  Baltic  and  its  gulfs.     Such  an  advance  could  t^Ij^^^ 
not   fail  to  lead  to  further  advance,  though  at  the  a*d*Po"Rnd. 
expense  of  another  enemy.     The  long  war  between  g^ji^i, 
Sweden  and  Poland  gave  to  Sweden  Eiga  and  the  greater  Liv?md*  **^ 
part  of  Li  viand.     Her  conquests  in  this  region  were  ^^!J"^*^^^ ' 
completed  by  winning  the  islands  of  Dago  and  Oesel  JJ^^^®^^ 
from  Denmark. 

This  last  acquisition, geographically  connected  with  g^^"^  ^^ 
the  Swedish  conquests  from  Eussia  and  Poland,  was  3^^^,^ 
politically  part  of  an  equally  great  advance  which  Nomay. 
Sweden  was  making  at  the  cost  of  the  rival  Scandinavian 
power,  the  united  realms  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
AlonjT  with  the  two  eastern  islands,  Denmark  lost  the  isle  Conquest  of 

^  Gotland 

of  Gotlandior  ever  and  that  of  Bomholm  for  a  moment,^  and 

Bornholm 

and  the  Norwegian  provinces  east  of  the  mountains,  ^^^• 
Jdmteland  and  Herjedalen.     The  treaty  of  Eoskild  yet  Of  Jiimte- 

land. 

further  enlarged  Sweden  at  the  expense  of  Norway. 
By  the  cession  of  Trondhjemldn  the  Norwegian  king-  Of  Trond- 
dom  was  spUt  asunder ;  the  ancient  metropoUs  was  lost,  1^68. 
and  Sweden  reached  to  the  Ocean.     With  Trondhjem 

'  Conquered  by  Sweden  1643,  restored  to  Denmark  1G45. 
Ceded  to  Sweden  1658,  but  recovered  the  same  year. 
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CHAP.  Sweden  also  received  Bohusldn^  the  southern  provmce 
' — '  / — '  of  Norway,  and,  more  than  all,  the  ancient  possessions 
iftn,  and      of  Denmark  in  the  northern  peninsula,  with  her  old 

Scania,  &c.  ^  ^        ^ 

metropohs  of  Lurid.     Here  comes  in  the  appUcation  of 
Trondhjcm    the  rulc.  In  annexing  Trondhjem  Sweden  had  overshot 

restored  to  ... 

Norway,  her  mark  ;  it  was  restored  within  two  years.  It  was 
otherwise  "vvith  Bohuslan,  Scania,  and  her  other  con- 
quests within  what  might  seem  to  be  her  natural 
borders  ;  they  have  remained  Swedish  to  tliis  day. 

Lands  held         Thc  Swcdish  acquisition  of  the  eastern  lands  of 

bv  Sweden     -r^  t 

in  Ger-       Denmark  was  made  more  necessary  by  the  position 
Pomerania   which  Swcdcu  had  uow  taken  on  the  central  mainland. 

and  Kttgen, 

Bremen  ^hc  pcacc  of  Wcstfalia  had  confirmed  her  in  the 
1^8.*^^  possession  of  Rilgen  and  Western  Pomerania  on  the 
Baltic,  and  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden 
which  made  her  a  power  on  the  Ocean.  These  lands 
were  not  strictly  an  addition  to  the  Swedish  realm ; 
they  were  fiefs  of  the  Empire  held  by  the  Swedish 
k'ng.  Here  again  comes  in  the  geographical  law.  The 
Swedish  possession  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Ocean 
was  short ;  part  of  the  German  lands  on  the  Baltic 
was  kept  into  the  present  century. 

The  peace  of  Eoskild,  which  cut  short  the  kingdoms 

of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  northern  peninsula,  also 

marks  an  epoch  in  the  controverted  history  of  the 

Denmark     duchics  of  Slcswick  and  Holstein.     The  Danish  kinji 

the  Bove-      gavc  up  tlic  Sovereignty  of  the  Gottorp  districts  of  the 

the  (Sottorp  duchics.     Evcu  if  that  cession  implied  the  surrender 

lands.  .       . 

1668.  of  his  own  feudal  superiority  over  the  Gottorp  dis- 

tricts of  Sleswick,  he  could  not  alienate  any  part  of 
Fiuctua-  the  Imperial  rights  over  Holstein.  This  sovereignty, 
the  duchies,  in  whatever  it  consisted,  was  lost  and  won  several 

1675-1700. 
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times  between  king  and  Duke   before   the   end   of    chap. 

.  .  XI. 

the  century.     Meanwhile  the  Danish  crown  became  ^ — ^^ — ' 

*'  ^  ^  Danish 

possessed  of  the  outlying  duchies  of  Oldenhury  and  p?^?*^" 
Delmmhorst  which  in  some  sort  balanced  the  Swedish  I^"i?- 
possession  of  Bremen  and  Verden. 

The  wars  and  treaties  which  were  ended  by  the  Sweden 

after  the 

peace  of  Oliva  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  Baltic  lands  peace  of 

^  Oliva. 

for  a  season.  They  fixed  the  home  extent  of  Sweden 
down  to  the  present  century.  They  cut  ofi*  Denmark, 
save  its  one  outpost  of  Bornholm^  from  the  Baltic 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  narrow  seas  which 
lead  to  it.  They  fixed  the  extent  of  Poland  down 
to  the  partitions.  What  they  failed  to  do  for  any 
length  of  time  was  to  cut  ofi*  Eussia  from  tlie  Baltic, 
and  to  establish  Sweden  on  the  Ocean.  But  for  the 
present  we  leave  Sweden  ruling  over  the  whole 
western  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Northern  Mediterranean,  and  holding  smaller 
possessions  both  on  its  southern  coast  and  on  the 
Ocean.  The  rest  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coast 
of  the  Baltic  is  divided  between  the  Pohsh  fief  of 
Curland,  the  dominions  of  the  common  ruler  of  Po- 
merania  and  Prussia, — now  an  independent  prince  in 
his  eastern  duchy, — and  the  small  piece  of  recovered 
PoUsh  territory  placed  invitingly  between  the  two  parts 
of  his  dominions.  In  her  own  peninsula  Sweden  has 
reached  her  natural  frontier,  and  has  given  back  what 
she  won  for  a  moment  beyond  it.  While  Sweden  has 
this  vast  extent  of  coast  with  comparatively  little 
extent  inland,  the  vast  inland  region  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  has  hardly  any  seaboard,  and  the  still  vaster 
inland  region  of  Russia  has  none  at  all  in  Europe, 
except  on  the  White  Sea.     Thus  the  most  striking 
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feature  of  this  period  is  the  advance  of  Sweden ;  but 
we  have  seen  that  it  was  also  a  time  of  great  advance 
on  the  part  of  Eussia.  It  was  a  time  of  yet  greater 
advance  on  that  side  of  her  dominion  where  Eussia 
had  no  European  rivals. 

In  the  case  of  Eussia,  the  only  European  power 
which  could  conquer  and  colonize  by  land  in  bar- 
barian regions,^  her  earUer  barbarian  conquests  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  existence.  No  hard  line 
can  be  drawn  between  her  earliest  and  her  latest  con- 
quests, between  the  first  advance  of  Novgorod  and  the 
last  conquests  in  Turkestan.  But  the  advance  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  deliverance  from  the  Tartar  yoke 
marks  a  great  epoch.  The  smaller  khanats  into  which 
the  dominion  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  broken  up 
still  kept  Eussia  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  The 
two  khanats  on  the  Volga,  Kazan  and  Astrakhan^  were 
subdued  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  coast  of  the  Caspian 
was  now  reached.  But  the  khans  of  Ciim  remained, 
unsubdued  and  dangerous  enemies,  still  cutting  off 
Eussia  from  the  Euxine.  Yet,  even  in  this  direction 
an  advance  was  made  when  the  Eussian  supremacy 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The 
conquest  of  the  Siberian  khanat,  with  its  capital 
Tobolsk^  next  followed,  and  thence,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  century,  the  boundless  extent  of  northern  Asia 
was  added  to  the  Eussian  dominion. 


§  5.  The  Decline  of  Sweden  and  Poland. 

In  the  last  section  we  traced  out  the  greatest  ad- 
vance of  Sweden  and  a  large  advance  of  Eussia,  both 
made  at  the  cost  of  Poland,  that  of  Sweden  also  at  the 

^  See  above,  p.  483. 
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cost  of  Denmark.     We  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  a     chap. 
power  which  we  still  called  Brandenburg  rather  than  • — '^ — ' 
Prussia.     In  the  present  section,  describing  the  work 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  to  trace  the  growth  Growth  of 
of  this  last  power,  wliich  now  definitely  takes  the    "*"*** 
Prussian  name,  and  which  we  have  to  look  at  in  its 
Prussian  character.      The  period  is  marked  by  the  Decline  of 

T      !•  /•  CI         T  11  •    •  Sweden. 

decune  of  Sweden  and  the  utter  wiping  out  of  Poland  Extinction 
and  Lithuania,  Eussia  and  Prussia  in  different  degrees 
being  chief  actors  in  both  cases.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Kingdom 
period  Prussia  becomes  a  kingdom — a  sign  of  advance,  i'<>i- 
though  not  accompanied  by  any  immediate  increase 
of  territory.   A  little  later  the  ruler  of  Russia,  already 
Imperial  in  his  own  tongue,^  more  definitely  takes  the  Empire  of 
Imperial  style  as  Emperor  of  all  the  Russian.     This  1721.  ' 
might  pass  as  a  challenge  of  the  Russian  lands.  Black, 
White,  and  Eed,  which  were  still  held  by  Poland. 

But  more  pressing  than  the  recovery  of  these  lands 
was  the  breaking  down  of  the  barrier  by  which  Sweden 
kept  Russia  away  from  the  Baltic.     To  a  very  slight  Ra«n»on 

1  .  /.       n    ^        .  -^        ^         the  Baltic. 

extent  this  was  a  recovery  of  old  Russian  territory  ; 
but  the  position  now  won  by  Russia  was  wholly  new. 
The  war  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  made  Russia  a  great  w«n.  of 
Baltic  power,  and  Peter  the  Great,  early  in  the  struggle,  «iid  *'*^i«'« 
set  up  the  great  trophy  of  his  victory  in  the  foundation  Foundation 
of  his  new  capital  of  Saint  Petersburg  on  ground  won  Petewburg. 
from  Sweden.   The  peace  of  Nystad  confirmed  Russia  ceMMon  of 
in  the  possession  of  Swedish  Livland,  Esthland,  Inger-  iZXy* 
manland,  part  of  Careha,  and  a  small  part  of  Finland  ^''*^*°* 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  title  of  Czar,  or  rather  Tzar,  borne 
by  the  Russian  princes,  as  by  those  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  in  earlier 
times,  is  simply  a  contraction  of  Ccesar.  In  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz 
Peter  the  Great  appears  as  Tzar  of  endless  countries,  but  he  is  not 
called  Imperator,  though  the  Sultan  b. 

VOL.   I.  II  II 
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c^P-  itself.  Another  war,  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Abo,  gave 
y^Y^er  Kussia  another  small  extension  in  Finland. 
RiuaSr  ^^  -A.t  the  same  time  Sweden  was  cut  short  in  her  other 
Sweden  outlying  posscssions.  Of  her  German  fiefe,  the  duchies 
ISen  v»-  of  Bremen  and  Verden  passed,  first  to  Denmark,  then 
Mrt  of^      to  Hannover.     But  her  Baltic  possessions  were  only 

omerania.  pg^j.|;jy  j^g^^  ^q  |^}^g  profit  of  Braudcnburg.  The  frontier 

of  Swedish  Pomerania  fell  back  to  the  north-west, 
losing  Stettin,  but  keeping  Stralsund,  Wolgast,  and 
EUgen.  Denmark  meanwhile  advanced  in  the  debate- 
Danish       able  land  on  her  southern  frontier.  The  Danish  occu- 

conauest  of 

l^^^^'p  pation  of  Bremen  and  Verden  was  only  momentary ; 
1718-1716.  ]j^^  ^]^Q  Gottorp  share  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  was 

conquered,  and  the  possession  of  all  Sleswick  was 
The  guaranteed  to  Denmark  by  England  and  France.  But 

lands  in  tlic  Gottorp  sharc  of  Holstein,  as  an  Imperial  fief, 
restored,  was  givcu  back  to  its  Duke.  Lastly,  when  the  house 
toi^n^  of  Gottorp  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Eussia,  the 
exchange     Gottorp  portiou  of  Holstciu  was  ceded  to  Denmark 

for  Olden-      ,  i    t^  i  ^ 

burg.         m  exchange  for  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorst,  which 

1767-1778.  ^  ^  ' 


were  at  once  given  to  another  branch  of  the  family. 


First  narti-         In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 

Poland.       three  partitions  of  Poland  brought  about  the  all  but 

complete  recovery  of  the  lands  which  the  Lithuanian 

Russian      dukcs  had   won   from   Eussia.     The  first   partition 

share* 

gave  Eussia  Polish  Livland,  and  all  the  lands  which 

Poland  still  kept  beyond  Duna  and  Dnieper.     The 

greater  part  of  White  Russia  was  thus  won  back. 

Prasian     ^i  the  same  time  the  house  of  HohenzoUern  gained 

Branden-     its  great  territorial  need,  the  geographical  union  of 

bur|^  and 

Prussia       the  kingdom  of  Prussia  with  the  lands  of  Branden- 

geufipraphi-  ^ 

^Lj        burg  and  Pomerania,  now  increased  by  nearly  all 
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Silesia.     This  union  was  made  by  Poland  giving  up     chap. 
West-Prussia — Danzig   remaining   an    outlying   city  - — r^ — - 
of  Poland — and  part  of  Great  Poland  and  Cujavia 
known  as  the  Netz  District}    The  Austrian  share,    Awstrian 

^    ^  ,  share. 

the  new  kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria^  was  a  Kingdom 
kind  of  commemoration  of  the  conquests  of  Lewis  the  and  lodi 
Great  :*"*  but,  while  it  did  not  take  in  all  Red  Russia^ 
it   took   in   part   of  Podolia  and   of  Little  Poland 
south  of  the  Vistula,  making  Cracow  a  frontier  city. 
Austria  thus  became  possessed  of  a  part  of  the  old  Rufrian 

territory 

Russian  territory,  most  of  which  she  has  kept  ever  ^ew  b^ 
since. 

The  Polish  state  was  thus  maimed  on  all  sides ;  Second 

partition. 

but  it  still   kept  a  considerable   territorial   extent.  1793. 
The  second  partition,  the  work  of  Eussia  and  Prussia 
only,  could  only  be  a  preparation  for  the  final  death- 
blow.    It  gave  to  Eussia  the  rest  of  Podolia   and  Russian 

*-'  bhare. 

Ukraine^  and  part  of  Volhynia  and  Podlasia.  Little 
Russia  and  White  Russia  were  thus  wholly  won  back, 
and  the  Eussian  frontier  was  advanced  within  the  old 
Lithuanian  duchy.     Prussia  took  nearly  all  that  was  Prawian 

share. 

left  of  the  oldest  Polish  state,  the  rest  of  Great  Poland 
and  Cujavia^  and  part  of  Mazovia,  forming  the  South 
Prussia  of  the  new  nomenclature.  Gnesen,  the  oldest 
Polish  capital,  the  metropolis  of  the  Polish  Church, 
now  passed  away  from  Poland. 

The  remnant  that  was  left  to  Poland  took  in  the 
greater  part  of  Little  Poland^  part  of  Mazovia,  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  Lithuania  with  the  fragment 
still  left  of  its  Eussian  territory,  Samogitia  and  the 
fief  of  Curland,  The  final  division  was  delayed  only  Third  par- 
two   years.      This   time   all   three   partners  joined.  1795. 

'  See  above,  p.  217.  *  See  above,  pp.  330,  453. 
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CHAP.     Eussia  took  all  Lithicania  east  of  the  Niemen,  with 

XI. 

^^ — ?— '  its  capital  Vilna.  also  Curland  and  Samoqitia  to  the 

share.         north,  and  the  old  Eussian  remnant   to   the   south. 

Austrian  Aiistria  took  Cvacow^  with  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Little 
Poland^  as  also  part  of  Mazovia^  by  the  name  of  New 

Prussian  Galida,  Prussia  took  Danzig  and  Thom^  as  also  a 
small  piece  of  Little  Poland  to  improve  the  frontiers 
of  South  Prussia  and  Silesia,  perhaps  without  thinking 
that  this  last  process  was  an  advance  of  the  Eoman 
Terminus.  The  capital  Warsaw^  with  the  remnant 
of  Mazoma  and  the  strip  of  Lithuania  west  of  the 
Niemen,  also  fell  to  Prussia.  The  names  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania  now  passed  away  from  the  map. 

No  original        It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  three  parti- 

Polish  ,  ^  ... 

territory     tious  ffave  uo  part  of  the  original  Polish  realm  to 

gained  ny  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Russia  in     Eussia.  Eussia  took  back  the  Eussian  territory  which 

the  parti-  -^ 

tions.         j^g^^j  been  long  before  won  by  Lithuania,  and  added 

the  greater  part  of  Lithuania  itself,  with  the  lands 

The  old       immediately  to  the  north.     The  ancient  kingdom  of 

Poland  -^         ,    ^  ^  ^  . 

divided  be-  Poland   was  divided   between  Prussia  and  Austria, 

tween 

pruijsia  and  and  the  oldest  Poland  of  all  fell  to  the  lot  of  Prussia. 

Austria. 

Poland       Great  Poland,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  the  Polish  lands 

posses  to 

Prussia,  which  had  passed  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  once 
united  under  Polish  rule,  were  again  united  under 
the  power  to  which  they  had  gradually  fallen  away. 
Austria  or  Hungary  meanwhile  took  the  rest  of  the 

Chrobatia    uorthem  Chrobatia,  seven  hundred   years  after  the 

to  Austria. 

acquisition  of  the  former  part,  and  also  the  Eussian 
land  which  had  been  twice  before  added  to  the  Mag- 
yar kingdom. 

Advance  to        Meanwhile  Eussia  made  advances  in  other  quar- 

the  Euxlne.  , 

ters  of  nearly  equal  extent.     As  the  remnant  of  the 
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Saracen  at  Granada  cut  off  the   Castilian  from  his     chap. 

XI. 

southern  coast  on  the  Mediterranean,  for  more  than  ^ — r^ — - 

two  hundred  years,  so  did  the  remnant  of  the  Tartar 

in  Crim  cut  off  the  Eussian  for  as  long  a  time  from 

his  southern  coast  on  the  Euxine.     Peter  the  Great 

first  made  his  way,  if  not  to  the  Euxine,  at  least  to 

its  inland  gulf,   by  the   taking   of  Azof.      But   the  occupation 

of  Azof. 

new  conquest  was  only  temporary.     After  seventy  i696-i7ii. 
years  more   the   work  was   done.     First   came   the  indepen- 
nominal  independence  of  the  Crimean  khanat,  then  Cnm. 

.    '  .  .  ,  1774. 

its  incorporation  with  Eussia.     The  work  at  which  Annexa- 
Megarian  and  Genoese   colonists  had  laboured  was  crim, 

17S3 

now  done ;  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was  won 
for  Europe.^  The  road  through  which  so  many 
Turanian  invaders  had  pressed  into  the  Aryan  conti- 
nent was  blocked  for  ever.  The  next  advance,  the 
limit  of  Eussian  advance  made  strictly  at  the  expense  Conquest  of 

T  Jedisan. 

of  the  barbarian  as  distinguished  from  his  Christian  I'Si. 
vassals,  carried  the  Eussian  frontier  from  the  Bug  to 
the  Dniester. 

The  chief  Asiatic  acquisition   of  Eussia  in  the  Russian 

conquest! 

eighteenth  century  took  a  strange  form.     It  was  con-  from 
quest  beyond  the  sea,  though  only  beyond  the  inland  1727-1734. 
Caspian.     Turk  and   Eussian  joined  to   dismember 
Persia,  and  for  some  years   Eussia   held  the  south 
coast  of  that  great  lake,  the   lands   of  Daghestan^  superior- 
Ghilan^  and  Mazanderan.     Later  in  the  century  the  G^eor^ 
ancient  Christian  kingdom  of  Georgia  passed  under 
Eussian  superiority,  the  earnest  of  much  Eussian  con- 

1  It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that,  in  bringing  back  the  old 
names  into  these  regions,  they  have  been  so  often  applied  to  wrong 
places.  Thus  the  new  Sebaatopol  answers  to  the  old  Chersorty  while 
the  new  Cherson  is  elsewhere.  The  new  Odessa  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  old  Odissos,  and  so  in  other  cases. 
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quest  on  botli  sides  of  Caucasus.  And  nearly  at 
the  same  time  as  tlie  first  steps  towards  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Crim,  the  Eussian  dominion  was  spread  over 
the  Kirghis  hordes  west  of  the  river  Ural,  winning  a 
coast  on  the  eastern  Caspian,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  the 
Baltash  lake. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,'  the 
Swedish  power  has  fallen  back.     Its  territory  east  of 
the  Baltic  is  less  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth   century.     Denmark,  on   the   other  hand, 
has  gro>vn  by  an  advance  in  the  debateable  southern 
duchies.    All  Sleswick  is  added  to  the  Danish  crown ; 
all  Holstein   is   held   by  the    Danish  king.     Poland 
has  vanished.     The  anomalous  power  on  the  middle 
Danube,  the  power  for  which  it  is  so  hard  to  find  a 
name  which   is   not    misleading,   the   power   whose 
princes,  it  must  be  remembered,  still  wore  the  crown 
of  the  Empire,  has  thrust  itself  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  old  Polish  land.     But  the  power  which  has 
gained  most  by  the  extinction  of  Poland  has  been 
the  new  kingdom  of  Prussia.     If  part  of  her  annexa- 
tions lasted  only  a  few  years,  she  made  her  Baltic 
coast  continuous  for  ever.     But  Prussia  and  Austria 
alike,  by  joining  to  wipe  out  the  central  state  of  the 
whole  region,  have  given  themselves  a  mighty  neigh- 
bour.    Eussia  has  wholly  cast  aside  her  character  as 
a  mere  inland  power,  intermediate  between  Europe 
and  Asia.    She  has  won  her  way,  after  so  many  ages, 
to  her  old  position  and  much  more.    She  has  a  Baltic 
and  an  Euxine  seaboard.     Her  recovery  of  her  old 
lands  on  the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper,  her  conquest  of 
new  lands  on  the  Niemen,  have  brought  her  into 
the  heart  of  Europe.     And  she  has  opened  the  path 
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•which  was  also  to  lead  her  into  the  heart  of  Asia,    chap. 

XI. 

and  to   establish   her  in  the  intermediate  mountain  '^ — r-^— ' 
land  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian. 

§  6.  The  Modem  Geography  of  the  Baltic  Lands. 
The   territorial   arrangements   of  Northern  and  The  French 

^  revolu- 

Eastern  Europe  were  not  affected  by  the  French  re-  tionarv 

^  ^  wan. 

volutionary  wars  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  At  that  moment  the  frontier  of  Germany 
and  Denmark  was  still  what  it  had  been  under  Charles 
the  Great  ;  "  Eidora  Komani  terminus  Imperii."  Only 
now  the  Danish  king  ruled  to  the  south  of  the 
boundary  stream  in  the  character  of  a  prince  of  the 
Empire.     The  fall  of  the  Empire  put  an  end  to  this  Houtein 

incorpo- 

r elation,  and  the  duchy  of  Holstein  was  incorporated  »t«d  with 
with  the  Danish  realm.     In  the  like  sort,  the  Swedish  ^Pl^J^^- 

dish  Poine> 

kinofdom  was  extended  to  the  central  mainland  of  ^"iJ'^*^^ 

o  Sweden. 

Europe,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Pomeranian  do-  ^®^*'- 
minions  of  the  Swedish  king.     Before  long,  the  last 
war  between  Sweden  and  Eussia  was  ended  by  the  Rawian 
peace  of  Friderikshamn,  when  Sweden  gave  up  all  her  Finknd, 
territory  east  of  the  gulf  as  far  as  the  river  Tomea, 
together  with  the  isles  of  Aland.    These  lands  passed  Grand 

^  .  Duchv  of 

to  the  Eussian  Emperor  as  a  separate  and  privileged  Finland, 
dominion,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.  Thus  Sweden 
withdrew  to  her  own  side  of  the  Baltic,  while  Eussia 
at  last  became  mistress  of  the  whole  eastern  coast 
from  the  Prussian  border  northward.     The  general  Union  of 
peace  left  this  arrangement  untouched,  but  decreed  Norway, 
the  separation   of  Norway   from   Denmark   and   its 
union  with  Sweden.     This  was  carried  out  so  far  as 
to  effect  the  union  of  Sweden  and  Norway  as  inde- 
pendent kingdoms   under   a  single  king.     Denmark  ^ 
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CHAP,     got  in  compensation,  as  diplomacy  calls  it,  a  scrap  of 
;: — rri— '  its  old  Slavonic  realm,  EUgen  and  Swedish  Pomerania. 

Swedish  '         O 

Pomerania  Thcsc  dctached  lands  were  presently  exchanged  with 

passes  to  r  J  c 

benmark.    Prussia  for  a  land  adjoining  Holstein,  the  duchy  of 

Exchanged  "^  ^  /.  .  o.  i 

withPnw-   Lauenburg^   the  representative   of  ancient   Saxony. 
Laaenburg.  Denmark  kept  Iceland,  but  the  Frisian  island  of  Heli- 
Heligoland  goland  ofT  the  coast  of  Sleswick  passed  to  England. 

pa«*8e8  to        "^  re 

England.  Thus  the  commou  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
reigns  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  peninsula  and 
over  nothing  out  of  it.  No  such  great  change  had 
affected  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  since  the  union 
of  Calmar. 

Holstein  Mcauwhile  the  king  of  Denmark,  remaining  the 

and  Lanen*    ^  ^ 

burg  join     independent  sovereign  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Sles- 
mancon-    ^ick,   entered    the    German   Confederation    for   liis 

federation.  ' 

Disputes     duchies  of  Holstein   and  Lauenburg.     Disputes  and 

and  wars  in 

the  Du-       wars  made  no  geographical  change  tiU  the  war  which 
Transferor  foUowcd   the   acccssiou   of  the   present   king.     The 

Sleswick  .  i 

and  Hoi-      chaugcs  which   then   followed  have  been  told  else- 

stein,  with  *-' 

Lauenburg,  whcrc.*^     They  amount  to  the  transfer  to  Prussia  of 

to  Prussia.  '' 

1864-1866.  Lauenburg,  Holstein,  and  Sleswick,  with  a  slight 
change  of  frontier  and  a  redistribution  of  the  smaller 
islands.  A  conditional  engagement  for  the  restora- 
tion of  northern  Sleswick  to  Denmark  was  not  ful- 
filled, and  has  been  formally  annulled. 


LoBseflof  In  the  lands  which  had  been  Poland  and  Lithuania, 

Prussia. 

1806.  the  immediate  result  of  the   French  wars   was   the 

creation  of  a  new  Polish  state ;  their  final  result  was 
a  great  extension  of  the  dominion  of  Eussia.  Prussia 
had  to  surrender  its  whole  PoUsh  territory,  save  West- 
Prussia.^    A  small  Lithuanian  territory,  the  district 

>  See  above,  p.  214.       >  See  above,  p.  234.       >  See  alao,  p.  228. 
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of  Bialystok^  was  given  to  Eussia  ;  Danzig  became  a    chap. 
separate  commonwealth.     The  rest  of  the   Prussian  ^ 


Bialystok 

share  of  Poland  formed  the  new  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  ^^^^ 
This  state  was  really  no  bad  representative  of  the  Danzig  a 

common- 
oldest  Poland  of  all.     Silesia  was  gone ;  but  the  new  wealth. 

duchy  took  in  Great  Poland  and  Cujavia,  with  parts  w"^aw. 

of  Little  Poland,  Mazovia,  and  Lithuania.     It  took  in  Enlarged 

the  oldest  capital  at  Gnesen  and  the  newest  at  War-  Austrian 

mi  1  1  T    1  1        Poland. 

saw.     The  new  state  was  presently  enlarged  by  the  i^io. 

addition  of  the  territory  added  to  Austria  by  the  last 

partition.     Cracow,  with  the  greater  part  of  Little 

Poland,  was  again  joined  to  Great  Poland.     Speaking  Extent  of 

roughly,  the  duchy  took  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

old  Pohsh  kingdom,  without  Silesia,  but  with  some 

small  Lithuanian  and  Eussian  territory  added. 

It  was  the  Poland   thus  formed,   a  state  which  Arrange- 
ments of 

answered  much  more  nearly  to  the  Poland  of  the  four-  i^^^- 
teenth  than  to  the  Poland  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which,  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Vienna  Congress, 
first  received  a  Eussian  sovereign.  Prussia  now  again 
rounded  off  her   West-Prussian  province  by  the  re-  d*"^^^""** 

*■  •'  Posen  re- 

covery  of  Danziff  and  Thorn,  and  she  rounded  off  ^^^.^ 

Jo  ^  Prussia. 

her  southern  frontier  by  the  recovery  of  Posen  and 
Gnesen,  which  had  been  part  of  her  South-Prussian 
province.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  became  again 
T>art  of  the  Prussian  state.     Cracow  became  a  re-  Cracowa 

^  ^  ^  ^  common- 

public,  to  be  annexed  by  Austria  thirty  years  later.  J^^^;^ 

The  remainder  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  under  the  J^g"*^"** 

style  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland^  became  a  separate  Kingdom 

kingdom,  but  with  the  Eussian  Emperor  as  its  king,  united  to 

Later  events   have  destroyed,  first   its  constitution,  i88i-i8«8. 

then  its  separate  being  ;  and  now  all  ancient  Poland,  {^^^'ij*^^ 

except  the  part  of  Great  Poland  kept  by  Prussia  and  ^"^^ 
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the  part  of  Little  Poland  kept  by  Austria,  is  merged 
in  the  Kussian  Empire.  Thus  the  Russian  acquisition 
of  strictly  Polish,  as  distinguished  from  old-Russian 
and  Lithuanian  territory,  dates,  not  from  the  parti- 
tions, but  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  to 
the  behoof  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  not  of  Russia, 
that  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Piasts  was  broken  in 
pieces. 

The  changes  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  regard 
to  the  lands  on  the  European  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
have  been  told  elsewhere.^  They  amount,  as  far  as 
tlie  geographical  boundaries  of  Russia  are  concerned, 
to  her  advance  to  the  Pruth  and  the  Danube,  her 
partial  withdrawal,  her  second  partial  advance.  Mean- 
while the  Russian  advance  in  the  nineteenth  century 
on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  in  the  lands 
on  and  beyond  the  Caspian  has  been  far  greater  than 
lier  advance  during  the  eighteenth.  It  is  in  our  own 
century  that  Russia  has  taken  up  lier  commanding 
position  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas,  a 
position  which  in  some  sort  amounts  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  Europe  at  the  expense  of  Asia.  The  old 
frontier  on  the  Caspian,  which  had  hardly  changed 
since  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan,  reached  to  the  Terek, 
The  annexation  of  Crim  made  the  Kuban  the  boundary 
on  the  side  of  the  Euxine.  The  incorporation  of  the 
Georgian  kingdom  gave  Russia  an  outlying  territory 
south  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Kur.  Next  came  the  acquisition  of  the  Caspian  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Terek  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kur,  the  land  of  Daghestan  and  Shirwan,  including 
part  of  the  territory  which  had  been  held  for  a  few 

*  See  above,  p.  465. 
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years  in  the  eighteenth  century.     The  Persian  and     chap. 
Turkish   wars  gave   Eussia   the  Armenian   land  of  - — ^^—^ 

^  ^  Advance  in 

Erivan  as  far  as  the  Araxes^  Mingrelia^  and  Imme-  ^^^ 
retiuj  and  the  nominal  cession  of  the  Euxine  coast  J^^^*- 
between  them  and  the  older  frontier.     But  it  was 
thirty  years  before  the  mountain  region  of  Cir cassia 
was  fully  subdued.     The  last  changes  have  extended  i869. 
the  Trans-Caucasian  frontier  of  Eussia  to  the  south  i878. 
by  the  addition  of  Batoum  and  Kars. 

In  the  lands  east  of  the  Caspian  the  new  province  Advance  in 
of  Turkestan  gradually  grew  up  in  the  lands  on  the  issa-ises! 
Jaxartes,  reaching  southward  to  Samarkand.  Khokand 
to  the  south-east  followed,'  while  Khiva  and  Bokhara^ 
the  lands  on  the  Oxus,  have  passed  under  Eussian  i875. 
influence.     The  Turcoman  tribes  immediately  east  of 
the  Caspian  have  also  been  annexed.     The  Caspian 
has  thus  nearly  become  a  Eussian  lake.    Hardly  any- 
thing remains  to  Persia  except  the  extreme  southern 
coast  which  was  once  for  a  moment  Eussian. 

Far  again  to  the  east,  Eussia  has  added  a  large  Advance  in 
territory  on  the  Chinese  border  on  the  river  Amoor.  A«a. 

•^  .  1858. 

All  these   conquests   form   the  greatest   continuous  Extent  and 

cna  rflctfif 

extent  of  territory  by  land  which  the  world  has  ever  of  the 

Kusidan 

seen,  unless  during  the  transient  dominion  of  the  old  dominioo. 
Mongols.  No  other  European  power  in  any  age  has, 
or  could  have  had,  such  a  continuous  dominion,  be- 
cause no  other  European  power  ever  had  the  un- 
known barbarian  world  lying  in  the  same  way  at  its 
side.  Nowhere  again  has  any  European  power  held 
a  dominion  so  physically  unbroken  as  that  which 
stretches  from  the  gulf  of  Eiga  to  the  gulf  of 
Okhotsk.  The  greater  part  of  the  Asiatic  dominion 
of  Eussia  belongs  to  that  part  of  Asia  which  has  least 
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CHAP,     likeness  to  Europe.     It  is  only  on  the  Frozen  Ocean 


'  that  we  find  a  kind  of  mockery  of  inland  seas,  islands, 
and  peninsulas.  .Massive  unbroken  extent  by  land  is 
its  leading  character.  And  as  this  character  extends 
to  a  large  part  of  European  Bussia  also,  Bussia  is  the 
only  European  land  where  there  can  be  any  doubt 
where  Europe  ends.  The  barbarian  dominion  of  other 
European  states,  a  dominion  beyond  the  sea,  has  been 
a  dominion  of  choice.  The  barbarian  dominion  of 
Eussia  in  lands  adjoining  her  European  territory  is  a 
dominion  forced  on  her  by  geographical  necessity. 
The  annexation  of  Kamtschatka  became  a  question 
of  time  when  the  first  successors  of  Kuric  made  their 
earUest  advance  towards  the  Finnish  north. 
KuMian  Alongside  of  this  continuous  dominion  in  Europe 

America.  .  , 

and  Asia,  the  Eussian  occupation  of  territory  in  a 
third  continent,  an  occupation  made  by  sea  after  the 
manner  of  other  European  powers,  has  not  been  last- 
ing. The  Eussian  territory  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  America,  the  only  part  of  the  world  where  Eussia 
and  England  marched  on  one  another,  has  been  sold 
to  the  United  States. 

Final  To  return  to  Europe,  the  events  of  the  nineteenth 

Survey.  .  .  . 

century  have,  in  the  lands  with  which  we  are  deahng, 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  by  the  further 
aggrandizement  of  Eussia  and  Prussia.  The  Scandi- 
navian powers  have  withdrawn  into  the  two  Scandi- 
navian peninsulas  and  the  adjoining  islands,  and  in 
the  southern  peninsula  the  power  of  Denmark  has 
been  cut  short  to  the  gain  of  Prussia.  The  Prussian 
power  meanwhile,  formed  in  the  eighteenth  centiuy 
by  the  union  of  the  detached  lands  of  Prussia  and 
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Brandenburg,  has  in  the  nineteenth  grown  into  the  chap. 
imperial  power  of  Germany,  and  has,  even  as  a  local 
kingdom,  become,  by  the  acquisition  of  Swedish  Pome- 
rania,  Holstein,  and  Sleswick,  the  dominant  power  on 
the  southern  Baltic.  The  acquisition  of  the  duchies 
too,  not  only  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  but  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  also,  as  parts  of  the  annexed  kingdom  of 
Hannover,  have  given  her  a  part  of  the  former  oceanic 
position  both  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Kussia  has 
acquired  the  same  position  on  the  gulfs  of  the  Baltic 
which  Prussia  has  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic 
itself.  The  acquisition  of  the  new  Poland  has  brought 
her  frontier  into  the  very  midst  of  Europe ;  it  has 
made  her  a  neighbour,  not  merely  of  Prussia  as  such, 
but  of  Germany.  The  third  sharer  in  the  partition 
has  drawn  back  from  her  northern  advance,  but  she 
has  increased  her  scrap  of  Eussia,  her  scrap  of  Little 
Poland,  her  scrap  of  Moldavia,^  by  the  suppression 
of  a  free  city.  The  southern  advance  of  Eussia  on 
European  ground  has  been  during  this  century  an 
advance  not  so  much  of  territory  as  of  influence.  The 
frontier  of  1878  is  the  restored  frontier  of  1812.  It 
is  in  the  lands  out  of  Europe  that  Eussia  has  in  the 
meanwhile  advanced  by  strides  which  look  startling 
on  the  map,  but  which  in  truth  spring  naturally  from 
the  geographical  position  of  the  one  modern  European 
power  which  cannot  help  being  Asiatic  as  well. 

'  See  above,  p.  457. 
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THE   SPANISH   PENINSULA  AND   ITS  COLONIES. 

CHAP.  The  great  peninsula  of  the  West  has  much  in  common 

-— X-^  with  the  great  peninsula  of  the  North.     Save  Sweden 

between  and  Norway,  no  part  of  Western  Europe  liad  so  little 

sc«f*i*-  to  do  with  the  later  Empire  as  Spain.     And  in  no 

navia.  *  ^ 

Slight  reia-  land  that  formed  part  of  the  earlier  Empire,  save  our 

tions  with  _  . 

the  Em-  own  island,  is  the  later  history  so  completely  cut  off 
Break  be-  from  the  earlier  history.  The  modem  kingdoms  of 
earlier  and  Spain  havc  Still  Icss  claim  to  represent  the  West- 
toiy.  Gothic  kingdom  than  the  modern  kingdom  of  France 

had  to  represent  the  Prankish  kingdom.    The  history 
of  Spain,  as  an   element  in  the  European   system, 
Modwo       begins  with  the  Saracen   invasion.     For  a  hundred 
history       years  before  that  time  all  trace  of  dependence  on 
the  Saracen  the  elder  Empire  had  passed  away.     With  the  later 

oonqaeat. 

Western  Empire  Spain  had  nothing  to  do  after  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Great  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors. Their  claims  over  a  small  part  of  the  country 
passed  away  from  the  Empire  to  the  kings  of  Karo- 
lingia. 
Analogy  With  the  Eastcm  Empire  and  the  states  which 

Spain  and    grcw  out  of  it  Spain  has  the  closest  connexion  in  the 
eastern       way  of  analogy.     Each  was  a  Christian  land  con- 

Europe. 

Compart-     qucrcd  by  the  Mussulman.     Each  lias  been  whoUy  or 
effects  of*    partially  won  back  from  him.    But  the  deliverance  of 
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south-western  Europe  was  mainly  the  work  of  its  own     chap. 
people,  and  its  deUverance  was  nearly  ended  when   — ^—^ 

i^      r     ^  J  conquest 

tlie  bondage  of  south-eastern  Europe  was  only  begin-  {-"^^Mce 
ning.      Again,  in  south-eastern  Europe  the  nations  ^'^®*<*- 
were  fiilly  formed  before  the  Mussulman  conquest, 
and  they  have  lived  throucrh  it.   In  Spain  the  Mussul-  The 

^  .  .  Spanish 

man  conquest  cut  short  the  West-Gothic  power  just  ?*^»on 

^  .  ^  •^  formed  by 

as  it  was  growing  into  a  new  Komance  nation ;  the  ^^^^^^ 
actual  Eomance  nation  of  Spain  was  formed  by  the  ^^°^" 
work   of   withstanding   the   invaders.      The   closest  Analogy 

^  ^  ^  between 

analogy  of  all  is  between  Spain  and  Bussia.  Each  Spain  and 
was  dehvered  by  its  own  people.  In  each  case,  long 
after  the  main  deliverance  had  been  wrought,  long 
after  the  liberated  nation  had  begun  again  to  take  its 
place  in  Europe,  the  ransomed  land  was  still  cut  off, 
by  a  fragment  of  its  old  enemies,  from  the  coasts  of 
its  own  southern  sea. 


The  Saracen  dominion  in  the  West,  as  established  Extent  of 

theWest- 

by  the  first  conquerors,  answered  very  nearly  to  the  Gotwc  and 
West-Gothic  kingdom,  as  it  then  stood  :  but  it  did  dominions, 
not  exactly  answer  to  Spain^  either  in  the  geographical 
or  in  the  later  Eoman  sense.^  When  the  Saracen 
came,  the  Empire,  not  the  Goth,  still  held  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  the  fortresses  of  Tangiei*  and  Ceuta  on  the 
Mauretanian  side  of  the  strait.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Goth  did  not  hold  quite  the  whole  of  the  penin- 
sula, while  his  dominion  took  in  the  Gaulish  land  of 
Septimania,  Strictly  speaking,  the  Saracen  conquest 
was  a  conquest,  not  of  Spain  geographically,  but  of 
the  West-Gothic  dominions  in  and  out  of  Spain,  and 
of  the  outlying  Imperial  possessions  in  their  neigh- 

^  See  above,  p.  158. 
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CHAP,     bourhood.     It  was  from  the  lands  which  hindered 

XII. 

-  both   the  West-Gothic   and   the   Saracen   dominion 


^— r 

Two 


d^Hw-**^  from  exactly  answering  to  geographical  Spain  that 
ance.  deUverancc  came,  and  it  came  in  two  forms.  From 
The  inde-     the   land   to   the   north-west,  which   had    held   out 

pendent 

lands.  against  both  Goth  and  Saracen,  came  that  form  of 
The  deliverance  which  was  strictly  native.     At  the  other 

do^nnon.    end,  the  Frank  first  won  back  for  Cliristendom  the 
Saracen  province  in  Gaul,  and  then  carried  his  arms 
778.  into  the  neighbouring  corner  of  Spain.     Thus  we  get 

two  centres  of  deliverance,  two  groups  of  states  which 
did  the  work.  There  are  the  north-western  lands, 
whose  history  is  purely  Spanish,  which  simply  with- 
stood the  Saracen,  and  the  north-eastern  lands,  which 
were  first  won  from  the  Saracen  by  the  Frank,  and 
which  gradually  freed  themselves  from  their  deli- 
Represen-    vercr.      The  former  class  are  represented  in  later 

ted  seve-  ^  •■■ 

jfU.vby       Spanish   history   by   the   kingdoms   of   Castile    and 
Md^b^^     Portugal,    the  latter   by   the   kingdom   of  Aragon. 
Aragon.      Navarrc  Ues  between  the  two,  and  shares  in  the  his- 
tory of  both.     The  former  start  geographically  from 
the  mountain   region   washed   by  the   Ocean.     The 
latter  start  geographically  from  the  mountains  wliich 
divide  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  which  stretch  eastward 
to  the  Mediterranean.     The  geographical  position  of 
tonMrf**^     the  regions  foreshadows  their  later  history.     It  was 
Aragon.      Aragou,  looking  to  the  East,  which  first  played  a 
great  part  in  European  affairs,  and   which  carried 
Spanish   influence   and   dominion   into  Gaul,  Sicily, 
Of  cajtiie    Italy,  and  Greece.    It  was  Portugal  and  Castile,  look- 
8*^  ing  to  the  West,  which  established  an  Iberian  do- 

minion beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe.     And  of  these 
it  was  Castile  which  was  fated  to  play  the  same  part 
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which  was  played  by  Wessex  in  England,  to  become     chap. 
the  leading  power  of  the  peninsula  and  for  a  moment  ^^ — r-^— ^ 


to  incorporate  the  whole  peninsula  under  the  rule  of 
her  kings.  The  lasting  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon, 
the  momentary  union  of  Castile,  Portugal,  and  Aragon 
was  to  form  that  great  Spanish  monarchy  which  be- 
came the  terror  of  Europe.  The  more  lasting  of  these 
annexations  has  led  to  a  change  in  ordinary  geogra- 
phical language.  The  fact  that  a  Queen  of  Castile  in 
the  fifteenth  century  married  a  King  of  Aragon  and 
not  a  King  of  Portugal  has  led  us  to  speak  of  the 
peninsular  kingdoms  as  '  Spain  and  Portugal.'  ^  For 
some  ages  'Spain  and  Aragon'  would  have  been  a 
more  natural  division.  But  the  very  difference  in 
the  fields  of  action  of  Castile  and  Aragon  hindered 
any  such  strong  opposition.  Between  Castile  and 
Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  a  marked  rivalry  arose 
in  the  field  which  was  common  to  both. 

Of  these  two   centres,  one  purely  Spanish,  the  The  more 
other  brought  for  a  long  time  under  a  greater  or  n»tive 

•     ra  centre 

less  degree  of  foreign  influence,  the   more  strictly  'J**";*^'^*" 
native  region  was  foremost  in  the  work  of  national  ^J^^^**^- 
deliverance.    How  far  western  Spain  stood  in  advance 
of  eastern  Spain  is  shown  by  the  speaking  fact. that 
Toledo,  so  much  further  to  the  south,  was  won  by 
Castile  a  generation   before  Zaragoza  was   won   by 
Aragon.     But  both  Castile  and  Aragon,  as  powers,  Reutions 
grew  out  of  the  break-up  of  a  momentary  dominion  andAmKon 
in  the  land  which  lay  between  them,  and  whose  later  Navane, 
history  is  much  less  illustrious  than  theirs.     In  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century  the  kingdom 
of  Pampeluna  or  Navai^re  had,  by  the  energy  of  a 

*  See  above,  p.  4.  
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XII. 


single  man,  the  Sviatopluk  or  Stephen  Dushan  of  his 
little  realm,  risen  to  the  first  place  among  the  Chris- 
tian powers  of  Spain.  Castile  and  Aragon  do  not 
appear  with  kingly  rank  till  both  had  passed  under 
the  momentary  rule  of  a  neighbour  which  in  after 
times  seemed  so  small  beside  either  of  them.  And 
the  name  of  Castile^  whether  as  county,  kingdom,  or 
empire,  marks  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  Christian 
advance.  We  must  here  go  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  early  days  of  the  long  crusade  of  eight  hundred 
years. 


Founding 
of  the 
Kingdom 
of  Leon. 


758. 
916. 


Christian 
advance. 


The 

Ommiad 
emirate. 
765. 


The  Span- 
inh  March. 
778-801. 


Its  ezteoL 


§  1.  The  Foundation  of  the  Spanv<h  Kingdoms, 

We  have  seen  how  the  union  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent lands  of  the  north,  Asturia  and  Cantahmi^ 
grew  into  the  first  Christian  kingdom  of  reviving 
Spain.     This  was  the  kingdom  wliicli  bore  the  name, 
first  of  Oviedo  and  tlien  of  Leon.     Gallicia^  on  the 
one  side,  representing  in  some  sort  the  old  Suevian 
kingdom,  Bardulia  or  the  oldest  Castile^  the  land  of 
Burgos,  on  the  other  side,  were  lands  of  this  king- 
dom which  were  early  inclined  to  fall  away.     The 
growth  of  the  Christian  powers  on   this   side  was 
favoured  by  internal  events  among  the  Mussulmans, 
by  famines  and  revolts  which  left  a  desert  border 
between  the  hostile  powers.     The  Ommiad  emirate, 
aftei^w^ards  cahphate,  was  establislied  almost  at  the 
moment  of  the  Saracen  loss  of  Septimania.     Then 
came  the  Spanish  March  of  Charles  the  Great,  which 
brought  j)art  of  northern  Spain  once  more  within  the 
bounds  of  the  new  Western  Empire,  as  the  conquests 
of  Justinian  had  brought  back  part  of  southern  Spain 
within  the  bounds  of  the  undivided  Empire.     This 
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march,  at  its  greatest  extent,  took  in  Pampeluna  at     chap. 
one  end  and  Barcelona  at  the  other,  with  the  inter-  ' — • — ' 
mediate  lands  of  Aragon^  Ripacurcia^  and  Sohrarhe. 
IJiit  the  Frankish  dominion  soon  passed  away  from 
Aragon,   and    still    sooner   from    Pampeluna.      The  itsdivi- 
eastern  part  of  the  marcli,  wliich  still  acknowledged 
the  superiority  of  the  Kings  of  Karolingia,  split  up 
into  a  number  of  practically  independent  counties, 
wliich  made  hardly  any  advance  against  the  common 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  land  of  Pampeluna  became,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  an  independent 
and  powerful  kingdom.     The  Navarre  of  Sanclio  the  Navarre 

^  *-*  under 

Great  stretched  some  way  beyond  the  Ebro  ;  to  the  ^:^^^^  *^* 
w^est  it  took  in  the  ocean  lands  of  Biscay  and  GiiipuZ'  i<>oo-i^5- 
coa^  wdth  the  original  Castile  ;  to  the  cast  it  took  in 
Aragon^  Ripacurcia^  and  Sobrarbe.  The  two  Christian 
kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Leon  took  in  all  north- 
eastern S])ain.  The  Douro  was  reached  and  crossed  ; 
the  Tagus  itself  was  not  far  from  the  Christian  boun- 
dary ;  but  the  states  which  owned  the  superiority  of 
the  power  which  we  may  now  call  France  were  still 
far  from  the  lower  Ebro. 

At  the  death  of  Sancho  the  Great  liis  momentary  Hreak-up 
dominion  broke  up.   Seven  ydars  earlier  the  dominion  kingdom  of 

^   ^  *'  Navarre 

of  the  Ommiad  caliphs  had  broken  up  also.     These  (io36),and 
two  events,  so  near  together,  form  the  turning-point  J.JJJ]"|j'^fg 
in  the  history  of  the  peninsula.     Instead  of  the  one  (^^*'^)- 

*;  ^  Small 

Ommiad  caliphate,  there  arose  a  crowd  of  separate  Mussulman 
Mussulman   kingdoms,  at   Cordova,  Seville,  Lisbon, 
Zaragoza,  Toledo,  Valencia,  and  elsewhere.     Weaker 
each  one  by  itself  than  their  Christian  neighbours, 
they  had  to  call  for  help  to  their  Mussulman  brethren 

V  n  2 
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Invapiun 
of  the  Al- 
iiioravides. 
108C-11IO. 


UMof  the 
name 


New  king- 
doms 
Cantile, 
Araj;on, 
and  S(>- 
hrarlw. 
1UH.>. 

Union  of 
Ara^on 
and  So- 
brarbe. 
1040. 

Shimnis 
of  ( 'aMtile 
and  Leon. 
1087. 

1065-1073. 

107C-1134. 


The  Empe- 
mr  AlfuuM) 
1135. 

1157. 


Final  unioa 
of  Castile 
and  Leon. 
1230. 

Decline  of 
Navarre. 


in  Africa.  This  led  to  wliat  was  really  a  new  African 
conquest  of  Mussulman  Spain.  The  new  deliverers 
or  conquerors  spread  their  dominion  over  all  the 
Mussulman  powers,  save  only  Zaragoza.  Tliis  settle- 
ment, with  other  later  ones  of  the  same  kind,  gives  a 
sjiecially  African  look  to  the  later  history  of  Maho- 
metan Spain,  and  it  has  doubtless  helped  to  give  the 
Spanish  Mussulmans  the  common  name  of  Mooi\^. 
But  their  language  and  culture  remained  Arabic,  and 
the  revolution  caused  by  the  African  settlers  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Western  caliphate  was  far  from 
being  so  great  as  the  revolution  caused  by  the  Turkish 
settlers  among  the  ruins  of  the  Eastern  caliphate. 

Out  of  the  break-up  of  the  dominion  of  Sancho 
came  out  the  separate  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the 
new  kingdoms  of  Castile^  Araijon,,  and  Sohrarbe.  Of 
these  the  two  last  were  presently  united,  thus  be- 
ginning the  advance  of  Aragon.  Thus  we  come  to 
four  of  the  five  hifitoric  kingdoms  of  Spain — Navarre, 
Castile,  Aragon,  and  Leon,  whose  unions  and  divi- 
sions are  endless.  The  first  king  Ferdinand  of  Castile 
united  Castile  and  Leon ;  Castile,  Leon,  and  Gallicia 
were  again  for  a  moment  separated  under  his  son. 
Aragon  and  Navarre  were  united  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  Presently  Spain  has  an  Emperor  in  Alfonso 
of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Gallicia.  But  Empire  and  king- 
dom were  split  asunder.  Leon  and  Castile  became 
separate  kingdoms  under  the  sons  of  Alfonso,  and 
they  remained  separate  for  more  than  sixty  years. 
Their  final  union  created  the  great  Christian  power  of 
Spain. 

Navarre  meanwhile,  cut  short  by  the  advance  of 
Castile,  shorn  of  its  lands  on  the  Ocean  and  beyond 
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the  Ebro,  lost  all  hope  of  any  commanding  position     chap. 
in  the  peninsula.    It  passed  to  a  succession  of  French  ^^^ — -^ 
kings,  and  for  a  long  time  it  had  no  share  in  the  geo- 
graphical history  of  Spain.    But  the  power  of  Aragon  Growth  of 
grew,  partly  by  conquests  from  the  Mussulmans,  partly 
by  union  with  the  French  fiefs  to  the  east.     The  first  Union  with 

"^  Barcelona.. 

union  between  the  crown  of  Aragon  and  the  county  ii^i- 
of  Barcelo7ia  led  to  the  great  growth  of  the  power  of 
Aragon  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees  and  even  beyond 
the  Rhone. ^     This  power  was  broken  by  the  over-  ^^^^• 
throw  of  King  Pedro  at  Muret.     But  by  the  final  Set«emcnt 
arrangement  which  freed  Barcelona^  Rousdllon^  and  fj^*^- 
Cerdagne^  from  all  homage  to  France,  all  trace  of 
foreign  superiority  passed  away  from  Christian  Spain. 
The  independent  kingdom  of  Aragon  stretched  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  faint  reminder  of  the 
days  of  the  West-Gothic  kings. 

On   the   other   side   of  the   peninsula  the  lands  County  of 

'-  Portugal. 

between  Douro  and  Minho  began  to  form  a  separate  ^^^ 
state,  a  state  which  was  to  hold  no  mean  place  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  which  was  first  to  extend  her 
borders  at  the  cost  of  the  common  enemy  and  then 
to  become  the  pioneer  of  European  enterprise  in 
distant  lands.  Tlie  county  of  Portugal  was  held  by 
princes  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  as  a  fief  of  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  The  county  became  a  Kingdom, 
kingdom,  and  its  growth  cut  off  Leon,  as  distin- 
guished from  Castile,  from  any  advance  against  the 
Mussulmans.  Navarre  was  already  cut  off  from  such 
advance.  But  the  three  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon, 
and  Portugal  were  all  ready  for  the  work.  A  re- 
stored  Western   Christendom  was    growing   up   to 

'  See  above,  p.  346. 
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CHAr.     balance  the  falling  away  in  the  East.     The  first  great 
- .'  . ''  advance  of  the  Christians  in  Spain  began  about  the 

ChriHtUD**  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  Seljuk  conquests  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
advance.      pjj.^      rj-j^^  work  of  deliverancc  was  not  ended  till 

the  Ottoman  had  been  for  forty  years  established  in 
the  New  Rome. 


The  Christian   powers  however  were    disunited, 

while  the  Mussulmans  had  again  gained,  though  at  a 

heavy  price,  the  advantage  of  union.     Alfonso  the 

Sixth,  commanding  the  powers  of  Castile  and  Leon, 

o.nqne^t     picsscd  far  to  the  south,  and  won  the  old  Gothic 

lOfJT).  capital  of  Toledo.  But  his  further  advance  was  checked 

^In^lu      l^y  tliG  African  invaders  at  the  battle  of  Zalacca.  The 

Almoravide  power  was  too  stronjr  for  any  present 

mt^Mvides    hope  of  conquests  on  the  part  of  Castile  ;  but  the 

Advance  of  ouc  independent   Mussulman  state  at  Zaraqoza  lay 

r«.iiMuest(»f  open  to  the  Christians  of  the  north-east.     Zaragoza 

1118.^*  ''    itself  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  Tarra- 

KoiHi!"*'     <7^ma  by  the  Count  of  Barcelona.     Both  these  powers 

114?'*^^*^'  advanced,  and  the  conquest   of  Tortosa   made   the 

Advance  of  Ebro  tlic  Christian  boundary.     As  the  power  of  the 

Portugal. 

Almoravides  weakened,  Castile  and  Portugal  again 
Conquest     advauccd  on  their  side.     The  latter  kingdom  made 

cif  Li>b(m.  ...  .  .  , 

1147.  the  great  acquisition  of  its  future  capital  Lisbon^  and 

Of  siiva*.     r^  generation  later,  it  reached  the  southern  coast  by 

Advnnco  of  tlic  conqucst  of  Silvos  iu  Alffarvc.    Castile  meanwhile 

1U7-11C6.   pressed  to  the  Guadiana  and  beyond,  counting  Cala- 

trava   and   Badajoz   among  its  cities.     The  line  of 

struggle  had  advanced  in  about  a  century  from  the 

land  between  Douro  and  Tagus  to  the  land  between 

Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir. 

This  second  great  Christian  advance  in  the  twelfth 


1 
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century  was  again  checked  in  the  same  way  in  which     chap. 


XII. 


the  advance  in  the  eleventh  century  had  been.     A  ^ 
new  settlement  of  African  conquerors,  the  Almohades.  invasion 

^  'of  the  Al- 

won  back  a  large  territory  from  both  Castile  and  ™^^***^®*- 
Portugal.     The  battle  of  Alarcos  broke  for  a  while  Battle  of 

A.iarcoiSa 

the  power  of  Castile,  and  the  Almohade  dominion  ii96. 
stretched  beyond  the  lower  Tagus.     To  the  east,  the 
lands  south  of  Ebro  remained  an  independent  Mussul- 
man state.     But,  as  the  Almohades  were  of  doubtful  Decline 
Maliometan  orthodoxy,  their  hold  on  Spain  was  weaker  mohade:*. 
than  that  of  any  other  Mahometan  conquerors.  Their  Battle  of 

•^  ^  Navasde 

power  broke  up,  and  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa  Toio«a. 
ruled  that  Spain  should  be  a  Christian  land.     All 
three  kingdoms  advanced,  and  within  forty  years  the 
Mussulman  power  in  the  peninsula  was  cut  down  to 
a  mere  survival.     Aragon  won  the  Balearic  Isles  and  conquest  of 
formed  her  kingdom  of  Valencia,     But  as  Castile,  by  anc  isies. 

1 228-1 2&6 

the  incorporation  of  Murcia^  reached  to  the  Mediter-  ofVa- 

ranean,  any  further  advance  in  the  peninsula  was  1^7-1305. 

forbidden  to  Aragon.     On  the  eastern  side  Portugal  ^^i^ll\ 

won  back  her  lost  lands,  reached  her  southern  coast,  Advance  of 

'    Portugal. 

kept  all  the  land  west  of  the  lower  Guadiana  and  1217-1256. 
some  points  to  the  east  of  it.     To  the  kingdom  of  Kingdom 

of  Alffarve. 

Portugal  was  added  the  kingdom  of  Algarve. 

But  the  central  power  of  Castile  pressed  on  faster  conque«t 
still.     Under  Saint  Ferdinand  began  the  recovery  of  under saint 
the  great  cities  along  the  Guadalquivir.     Cordova,  conquest 
the  city  of  the  caliphs,  was  won  ;  Jaen  followed  ;  then  fm^^^"^^ 
more  famous  Seville ;  and   Cadiz,  eldest  of  Western  ^^aqT^' 
cities,  passed  again,  as  when  she  first  entered  the  ^|j|®^'^«- 
Roman  world,  from  Semitic  into  Aryan  hands.     The  Of  NiWa. 
conquest  of  Nibla  and  Tarifa  at  last  made  the  com-  ofTarifa. 

1286. 

pletion  of  the  work  only  a  question  of  time. 
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CHAP.  No  one  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  could 

have  dreamed  that  a  Mussulman  power  would  live  on 


XII. 


KinRdom     in  Spain  till  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth.     This  was 

of  Granada.  ^  "^ 

i2»8.  the  kingdom  of  Granada^  which  began,  amid   the 

quered        couqucsts  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  as  a  vassal  stat€  of 
tile.  Castile.     Yet,  sixty  years  later,  it  was  able  to  win 

1298. 

Recovery     back  a  Considerable  territory  from  its  overlord.    Part 
1^16.*^  ^    of  the  land   now  gained  was  soon  lost  again ;    but 

1480. 
Gibraltar 

loBtand       sulmans  far  into  the  fifteenth  century.     Meanwhile, 

won.  -^ 

1800.         on  the  strait  between  the  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 

1888. 
1844. 


part,  with  the  city  of  Huascar^  was  kept  by  the  Mui 


ranean,  Gibraltar  was  won  by  Castile,  lost,  and  won 


again. 


Geographi-  Thus,  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
oftETfour  the  peninsula  of  Spain  was  very  unequally  divided 
between  one  Mussulman  and  four  Christian  states. 
Aragon  on  the  one  side,  Portugal  on  the  other,  were 
kingdoms  with  a  coast  line  out  of  all  proportion  to 
tlieir  extent  inwards.  Aragon  had  become  a  triangle, 
Portugal  a  long  parallelogram,  cut  ofi*  on  each  side 
from  the  great  trapezium  formed  by  the  whole  penin- 
sula. Between  these  two  lay  the  central  power  of 
Castile,  with  Christian  Navarre  still  separate  at  one 
comer  and  Mussulman  Granada  still  separate  at 
another.  Of  these  five  kingdoms,  Navarre  and  Aragon 
alone  marched  to  any  considerable  extent  on  any 
state  beyond  the  peninsula.  Castile  barely  touched 
the  Aquitanian  dominions  of  England,  while  Navarre 
and  Aragon,  both  stretching  north  of  the  Pyrenees, 
had  together  a  considerable  frontier  towards  Aqui- 
taine  and  France.  Navarre  and  Aragon  again  marched 
on  one  another,  while  Portugal  and  Granada  marched 
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only  on  Castile,  the  common  neighbour  of  all.     The    chap. 

'  .  ^  XII. 

destiny  of  all  was  written  on  the  map.  Navarre  at  ' — • — 
one  end,  Granada  at  the  other,  were  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  great  central  power.  Aragon,  after  gain- 
ing a  high  European  position,  was  to  be  united  with 
Castile  under  a  single  sovereign.  Portugal  alone  was 
to  become  distinctly  a  rival  of  Castile,  but  wholly  in 
lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe. 

Of  the  five   Spanish  powers  Castile  so  far  out-  Title  of 

.  .  *  King  of 

topped  the  rest  that  its  sovereign  was  often  spoken  Spain/ 
of  in  other  lands  as  King  of  Spain,     But  Spain  con- 
tained more  kingdoms  than  it  contained  kings.    Castile,  The  lesser 

kingdoms. 

Aragon,  and  Portugal  were  all  formed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  unions  and  conquests,  each  of  which  com- 
monly gave  their  kings  a  new  title.  The  central 
power  was  still  the  power  of  Castile  and  Leon^  not  of 
Castile  only.  Leon  was  made  up  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Leon  and  Gallicia.  Castile  took  in  Castile  proper  or 
Old  Castile^  with  the  principality  of  the  Asturias^  and 
the  free  lands  of  Biscay^  Guipuzcoa^  and  Alava.  To 
the  south  it  took  in  the  kingdoms — each  marking  a 
stage  of  advance — of  Toledo  or  New  Castile^  of  Cor- 
dova^ Jaen^  Seville^  and  Murcia.  The  sovereign  of 
Portugal  held  his  two  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and 
Algarve.  The  sovereign  of  Ai'agon,  besides  his  en- 
larged kingdom  of  Aragon  and  his  counties  of  Cata- 
lonia^ Roussillon^  and  Cerdagne^  held  his  kingdom  of 
Valencia  on  the  mainland,  while  the  Balearic  Isles 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Majorca,  This  last,  first  1262. 
granted  as  a  vassal  kingdom  to  a  branch  of  the 
royal  house,  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  i^^- 
Aragonese  state. 
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CHAP. 

' — r-^        §  2.  Growth  and  Partition  of  the  Great  Spanv<h 

Monarchy. 

Little  geo-  After  the  thirteenth  century  the  strictly  geogra- 

after^the  P^^ic^l  changcs  within  the  Spanish  peninsula  were  but 
cen^iJry^**  fcw.  The  boundaries  of  the  kingdoms  changed  but 
little  towards  one  another,  and  not  much  towards 
France,  their  only  neighbour  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury onwards.  But  the  five  kingdoms  were  gradually 
grouped  under  two  kings,  for  a  while  under  one  only. 
The  external  geography,  so  to  speak,  forms  a  longer 
Territories   storv.     We  havc  to  trace  out  the  acquisition  of  terri- 

beyond  the 

peninsula,  tory  withiu  Europc,  first  by  Aragon  and  then  by 
Castile,  and  the  acquisition  of  territory  out  of  Europe, 
first  by  Portugal  and  then  by  Castile.  The  permanent 
union  of  the  dominions  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the 

The  prcat     temporary  union  of  the  dominions  of  Castile,  Ara<ron, 

Spanish  ^  -^  r.  •    I  r  1 

Monarchy,  aud  Portugal,  formed  that  great  Spanish  Monarchy 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  wonder  and 
terror  of  Europe,  which  lost  important  possessions  in 
the  sixteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  was  finally  partitioned  in  the  beginning  of  the 


eighteenth. 

1410-1430.  Within  the  peninsula  we  have  seen  Castile,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  win  back  the  lands 
which  had  been  lost  to  Granada  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth.     The  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  saw  the 

Conqnentof  endin^T  of  the  strufTcrle.     Men  fondly  deemed  that  the 

Granada.  c  c?o  J 

1492.         recovery  of  Granada  balanced  the  loss  of  <I!onstanti- 
End  of       nople.     But  the  last  Moorish  prince  still  kept  for  a 

Mumulman  ... 

rule  in  momcut  a  small  tributary  dominion  in  the  Alpujarras, 
and  it  was  the  purchase  of  this  last  remnant  which 
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finally  put  an  end  to  the  long  rule  of  the  Mussulman     chap. 

r,  .  XII. 

m  Spam.  '^ — . — - 

The  conquest  of  Granada  was  the  joint  work  of  a 
queen  of  Castile  and  a   king  of  Aragon.     But  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  did  not  at  once  i469. 
imite  their  crowns.     That  union  may  be  dated  from  criti?e*^and 
the  beginning  of  Ferdinand's  second  reign  in  Castile,  i^^^' 
Meanwhile  Roussillon  and  Cerdaqne  had  been,  after  Loss  and 

*7  recovery  of 

thirty  years'  French  occupation,  won  back  by  Aragon.  ^4^.2-1493' 
Then  came  the  conquest  of  Navarre  south  of  the  Conqnestof 

Navarre. 

Pyrenees,  which  left  only  the  small  part  on  the  i^is. 
Gaulish  side  to  pass  to  the  French  kings  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  Portugal  was  now  the  only  separate 
kingdom  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  tendency  to  look 
on  the  peninsula  as  made  up  of  Spain  and  Partugal 
was  of  course  strengthened.    But  later  in  the  century  Annexa- 

.  .  .  .         ^ion  and 

Portugal  itself  was  for  sixty  years  united  with  Castile  separation 

^  .        .  ^^  Portu- 

and  Aracron.     Portugal  won  back  its  independence ;  ?fi-,  ,,,^ 

^  ^  ^  '    1581-1640. 

and  the  Spanish  dominion  was  further  cut  short  by  Final  iom 
the  final  loss  of  Roussillon.     The  Pyrenees  were  now  ion. 

1659. 

the  boundary  of  France  and  Spain,  except  so  far  as 
the  line  may  be  held  to  be  broken  by  the  French 
right  of  patronage  over  Andorra}     Since  the  Peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  peninsula  itself  has  seen  hardly 
any  strictly  geographical  change.    Gibraltar  has  been  Gibraltar 
for  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  years  occupied  by  f^^^^ilv 
England.     The  fortress  of  OUvenqa  has  been  yielded  oHven^a. 
by  Portugal  to  Spain.     And  during  the  last  century 
Minorca  passed  to  and  fro  between  Spain  and  Eng-  Minorca. 
land  more  times  than  it  is  easy  to  remember. ^ 

^  See  above,  p.  854. 

«  Conquered  by  England  1708.  Ceded  1713.  Kecovered  1 756. 
Ceded  to  England  1763.  Recovered  1782.  Conquered  by  Eng- 
land 1798.    Kecovered  1802. 
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CHAP 

XII. 

Advance  of 
Ara^n  be- 
yond the 
peninsula. 


Union  of 
A  ragon 
and  Sidlv. 
1282-1280. 


Second 
union  of 
Ara^on 
and  Sicily. 
1409. 
Union  of 
Aragon 
and  conti- 
nental 
Sicilv. 
1442-1468. 
Continen- 
tal Sicily 
under 
Arafconese 
princes. 
Final  union 
of  Aragon 
and  the 
Sicilies. 
Io03. 

War  of 

Sardinia. 

1309-1428. 


1580. 


1557. 

Difference 
between 
the  out- 
lying pos- 
aeasiona  of 
Aragon 
and  those 
of  Castile. 


The  acquisition  of  territory  beyond  the  peninsula 
naturally  began  with  Aragon.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Balearic  isles  may  pass  as  the  enlargement  of  a  penin- 
sular kingdom ;  but  before  that  happened,  Aragon 
had  won  and  lost  what  was  practically  a  great  dominion 
north  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  this  dominion  was  con- 
tinuous with  its  Spanish  territory.  The  real  beginning 
of  Aragonese  dominion  beyond  the  sea  was  when  the 
war  of  the  Vespers  for  a  moment  united  the  crowns 
of  Aragon  and  the  insular  Sicily.  Then  the  island 
crown  was  held  by  independent  Aragonese  princes, 
and  lastly  was  again  united  to  the  Aragonese  crown. 
The  continental  Sicily  had,  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
the  Magnanimous,  a  common  king  with  Aragon  and 
the  island.  Then  the  continental  kingdom  was — save 
during  tlie  momentary  French  occupations — lield  by 
Aragonese  princes  till  the  final  union  of  the  crowns 
of  Aragon  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Meanwhile  a  war 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years  gave  to  Aragon  the 
island  of  Sardinia  as  a  new  kingdom.  Thus,  at  the 
final  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  Aragon  brought 
with  it  the  outlying  crowns  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  of 
Sardinia.  The  insular  Sicilian  kingdom  was  slightly 
lessened  by  the  grant  of  Malta  and  Gozo  to  the  Knights 
of  Saint  John.  The  continental  kingdom  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  Tuscan  territory. 

The  outlying  possessions  of  Aragon  were  thus 
strictly  acquisitions  made  by  the  Kings  of  Aragon  on 
behalf  of  the  crown  of  Aragon.  But  the  extension  of 
CastiUan  dominion  over  distant  parts  of  Europe  was 
due  only  to  the  fact  that  the  crown  of  Castile  passed 
to  an  Austrian  prince  who  had  inherited  the  greater 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.    But 
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thereby  the  Netherlands  and  the  counties  of  Burgundy     chap. 
and  Charolois  became  api>endages  to  Castile,  and  went  ^-^  ^^^-^ 
to  swell  the  great  Spanish  Monarchy.     The  duchy  of  f^f^nce"' 
Milan  too,  in  whatever  character  the  Emperor  Cliarles  ^^^• 

^  .  DuchTof 

held  it,  became  a  Spanish  dependency  when  it  passed  wiifn. 
to  his  son  Philip.  1555. 

The  European  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  Extent  of 
thus  took  in,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  extent,  the  Monarchy, 
whole  peninsula,  the  Netherlands  and  the  other  Bur- 
gundian  lands  of  tlie  Austrian  house,  Roussillon,  the 
Sicilies,  Sardinia,  and  Milan.     But  this  whole  dominion 
was  never  held  at  once,  unless  for  form's  sake  we 
count  the  United  Netherlands  as  Spanish  territory  Lowofthe 
till  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce.     Holland  and  its  fellows  Nether- 
bad  become  practically  independent  before  Portugal  i578-^i609. 
was  won.     But  it  was  not  till  after  the  loss  of  Portugal  Lands  lost 
that  Spain  suffered  her  great  losses  on  the  side  of  i«6im^77. 
Prance,  when  the  conquests  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
cost  her  Eoussillon,  Cerdagne,  Charolois,  the  County 
of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  other  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  remainder  of  the  Netherlands,  with  Milan 
and   the  three  outlying  Aragonese  kingdoms,  were 
kept   till   the   partitions   in   the    beginning    of    the 
eighteenth   century.     The  final   result  of  so  much  partition 
fighting  and  treaty-making  was  to  take  away  all  the  spanLh 
outlying  possessions  of  both  Aragon  and  Castile,  and  itis^  ^' 
to  confine  the  Spanish  kingdom  to  the  peninsula  and 
the  Balearic  isles,  less  Portugal  and  Gibraltar  for  ever, 
and  less  Minorca  for  a  season.     Since  then  Spain  has 
never  won  back  any  part  of  the  lost  possessions  of 
Castile ;  but  she  has  more  than  once  won  back  the  Recoveir 
lost  possessions  of  Ai'agon,  insular  Sicily  twice,  conti-  nis^i/ss. 
nental  Sicily  once.     And  if  the  Sicilies  were  not  kept  kS^J^i 
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CHAP,  as  part  of  tlie  Spanish  dominions,  they  passed  to  a 
branch  of  the  Spanish  royal  house,  as  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza  passed  to  another. 


XII. 


the  Two 
Si<*iliej<. 
1736-1800. 
Duchy  of 
Parma, 

1731-1860.     ^  3.  The  Cohnial  Dominion  of  Spain  and  Portidjal 

The  distinction  between  Spain  and  Portugal  is  most 

strikingly  marked  in  the  dominion  of  the  two  powers 

Character    bcyoud  the  bouuds  of  Europe.     Portugal  led  the  way 

of  the 

Portuguese  amoug  European  states  to  conquest  and  colonization 

dominion  o  j.  j. 

E  ^•f  e  ^^^^  ^^  Europe.  She  had  a  geograpliical  and  liistorical 
call  so  to  do.  Her  dominion  out  of  Europe  was  not 
indeed  a  matter  of  necessity  like  that  of  Russia,  but  it 
stood  on  a  different  ground  from  that  of  England, 
France,  or  Holland.  It  was  not  actually  continuous 
with  her  own  European  territory,  but  it  began  near  to 
it,  and  it  was  a  natural  consequence  and  extension  of 
lier  European  advance.  Tlie  Asiatic  and  Americau 
dominion  of  Portugal  grew  out  of  her  African  do- 
minion, and  her  African  dominion  was  the  continua- 
tion of  her  growth  in  her  own  peninsula. 

Wlien  the  Moor  was  driven  out  of  Spain,  it  was 

natural  to  follow  him  across  the  narrow  seas  into  a 

land  which  lay  so  near  to  Spain,  and  which  in  earlier 

Portugal     geography  had  passed  as  a  Spanish  land.     But  as  far 

formed  in     as  Castilc  was  conccmed,  the  Moor  was  not  driven 

the  thir- 
teenth cen-  out  till  late  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  as  far  as  Portufral 

was  concerned,  he  was  driven  out  in  the  thirteenth. 

Portugal  had  then  reached  her  full  extent  in  the 

peninsula,  and  she  could  no  longer  advance  against 

the  misbelievers  by  land.     One  is  tempted  to  wonder 

that  her  advance  beyond  sea  did  not  begin  sooner. 

Her  It  came  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  fifty  years  of 

oonqn'^    couquest  gEvc  to  Portugal  her  kingdom  of  Algarve 
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beyond  the  Sea^  an  African  dominion  older  than  the     chap. 


XII. 


Castilian  conquest  of  Granada.     The  king  of  Portugal  _ 
and  the  Algarves  thus  held  the  southern   pillar   of  ^igarves. 
Hercules,  while    Castile    held    the    northern.     The  i-^^^of 

African 

greater  part  of  this  African  kingdom  was  lost  after  dominion, 
the   fall   of  Sebastian.     Ceuta  remained   a  Spanish  c«uu 
possession  after  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  so  that 
Spain  now  holds  the  southern  pillar  and  England  the 
northern.     Tangier  too  once  passed  from  Portugal  to  Tanrier 
England  as  a  marriage  gift,  and  was  presently  forsaken  1602-1688. 
as  useless. 

But  before  the  kingdom  of  Algai've  beyond  the  Advance 

in  Afrirjt 

sea  had  passed  away,  its  estabUshment  had  led  to  the  «nd  the 

islands. 

discovery  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  African  continent, 
and  to  the  growth  of  a  vast  Portuguese  dominion  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.   Madeira  was  the  first  insu-  Madeira, 

^     .  1419. 

lar  possession,  followed  by  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Azores  and 
Islands.    Gradually,  under  the  care  of  Don  Henry,  l^'Jl'I'J;-^ 
the  Portuguese  power  spread  along  the  north-west 
coast  of  Africa.     The  work  went  on  :  Vasco  de  Gama  cape  of 
made  his  great  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  1497.   ^^' 
the  road  to  India  was  opened  ;  dominion  on  the  coasts  Dominion 
of  Arabia  and  India,  and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  and  India. 
Indian  Archipelago,  was  added  to  dominion  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.     This  dominion  perished  through  the 
annexation  of  Portugal  by  Spain.     Since  the  restora- 
tion of  Portuguese  independence,  only  fragments  of 
this  great  African  and  Indian  dominion  have  been 
kept.     But  Portugal  still  holds  the  Atlantic  islands.  Modem 
various  points  and  coasts  in  Africa,  and  a  small  terri-  Portuffuese 
tory  in  India  and  the  Eastern  islands.  abroad. 

But  Portuguese  enterprise  led  also  to  a  more  last- 
ing work,  to  the  creation  of  a  new  European  nation 
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CHAP,    beyond  the  Ocean,  the  single  European   monarchy 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  New  World.     Brazil  wbs 


Discovery 

i5M**^*'     discovered  by  Portuguese  sailors  at  the  end  of  the 
1681.  fifteenth  century  ;  it  was  settled  as  a  Portuguese  pos- 

session early  in  the  sixteenth.     During  the  union  of 
1624-16M.   Portugal  with  Spain  the  Dutch  won  for  a  while  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  but  the  whole  was  won 
back  by  independent  Portugal.     The  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  Portugal,  ever  threatened  by  a  more  powerful 
neighbour,  gave  her  great  Transatlantic  dominion  a 
special  importance.     It  was  looked  to  as  a  possible 
place  for  shelter,  which  it  actually  became  during 
1807.         the  French  invasion  of  Portugal.     The  Portuguese 
Kingdom     dominions  took   the  style  of  '  the  United  Kingdom 
luidBriJwt  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Algarve.'     Nine  years  later 
Empire  of    thcsc  kiugdoms  were  separated,  and  Brazil  became  an 
1822. '        independent  state.     But  it  remains  a  monarchy  with 
the  title  of  Empire,  and  it  is  still  ruled  by  the  direct 
representative  of  the  Portuguese  royal  house,  while 
Portugal  itself  has  passed  away  from  the  native  hue 
by  the  accidents  of  female  succession. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Brazil   held   a  wholly 

exceptional  position.     It  was  the  only  settlement  of 

Portugal,  it  was  the  only  considerable  settlement  of 

any  European  power,  in  a  region  which  Spain  claimed 

Division  of  as  her  exclusive  dominion.    By  Papal  authority  Spain 

b«tw«n^    was  to  have  all  the  newly  found  lands  that  lay  to  the 

POTtSgai     west,  and  Portugal  all  that  lay  to  the  east,  of  a  line 

1494. 

on  the  map,  drawn  at  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  Spain  thus  held  the  whole  South 
American  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  to- 
gether with  that  part  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent which  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  southern. 
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While  the  non-European  dominion  of  Portugal  was     chap. 


xn. 


primarily  African  and  Indian,  the  non-European  do- 
minion of  Spain  was  primarily  American.     It  did  not 
in  the  same  way  spring  out  of  the  European  history 
of  the  country ;  it  was  rather  suggested  by  rivalry 
of  Portugal.     In  Africa  the  Spanish  dominion  hardly 
went  beyond  the  possession  of  Oran  and  the  more  P^Pij-Qa 
lasting  possession  of  Ceuta.     The  conquest  of  Tunis  1732-1791. 
by  Charles  the  Fifth^  was  made  rather  in  his  Sicilian  issl 
than  in  his  Castilian  character.     Within  the  range  of 
Portuguese  dominion  the  settlements  of  Spain  were 
exceptional.     But  they  took  in  the  Canaries  off  the  insular 

poflseasiona 

Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  of  Spain, 
the  extreme  eastern  Archipelago.     These  insular  pos- 
sessions Spain  still  keeps. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Spanish  dominion  in  the  New  Spaniah 

.  .  .  ...  dominion 

World,  in  both  Americas  and  in  the  adjoining  islands  in  America. 

of  the  West  Indies,  had  risen  and  fallen.     It  began 

with  the  first  conquest  of  Columbus,  Hispaniola  or  Hispanioia, 

Saint  Domingo.     Thus  the  dominion  of  Castile  beyond 

the  Ocean  began  at  the  very  moment  when  she  reached 

the  full  extent  of  her  own  Mediterranean  coast.     Then 

followed  the  great  continental  dominion  in  Mexico^  ^^^^• 

Peru,  and  the  other  lands  on  or  south  of  the  isthmus  1532. 

which  joins  the  two  western  continents.     But  into  the 

body  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  land  which 

was  to  be  disputed  between  France   and  .  England, 

Spain  never  spread.     New  Mexico,  California,  Florida, 

barely  stretched  along  its  western  and  southern  coasts. 

The  whole  of  this  continental  dominion  passed  away  Revoin- 

^  -^    tlonsofthe 

in  a  series  of  revolutions  within  our  own  century.  spanUh 

.  colonies 

While  Portugal  and  England  have  really  founded  new 

1  See  above,  p.  464. 
YOL.  I.  0  0 
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Mexico. 


Two  Mexi- 
can Em- 
pires, 

1822-1828. 
186C-1867. 


Cessions  to 
the  United 
States. 


Spanish 
West  India 
islands. 

Jamaica, 
1655. 

Saint 

Domingo, 

1864. 

Puerto 
Rico. 

Cuba. 


European  nations  beyond  the  Ocean,  the  result  of 
Spanish  rule  in  America  has  been  to  create  a  number 
of  states  of  ever  shifting  extent  and  constitution,  keep- 
ing the  Spanish  language,  but  some  of  which  are  as 
much  native  American  as  Spanish.  Of  these  Mexico 
is  the  one  which  has  had  most  to  do  with  the  general 
history  of  Europe  and  European  America.  It  has 
twice  taken  the  name  of  Empire,  once  under  a  native, 
once  under  a  foreign,  adventurer.  And  vast  provinces, 
once  under  its  nominal  rule,  have  passed  to  the  United 
States.  The  loss  of  Texas^  New  Mexico^  and  Upper 
California^  has  cut  down  the  present  Mexico  nearly  to 
the  extent  of  the  first  Spanish  conquests. 

Of  the  Spanish  West  India  islands,  some,  like 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad^  have  passed  to  other  European 
powers.  The  oldest  possession  of  all,  the  Spanish 
part  of  Hispaniola,  has  become  a  state  distinct  from 
that  of  Hayti  in  the  same  island.  Puerto  Rico  remains 
a  real  Spanish  possession.  The  allegiance  of  Cuba  is 
always  doubtful.  In  short,  the  dominion  of  Spain  out 
of  Europe  has  followed  its  European  dominion  out  of 
Spain.  The  eighteenth  century  destroyed  the  one; 
the  nineteenth  century  has  cut  down  the  other  to 
mere  fragments. 
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We  have  now  gone,  first  through  that  great  mass  of    chap. 
European  lands  which   formed   part  either   of  the  ' — * — ' 
Eastern  or  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  then  through 
those  more  distant,  and  mainly  peninsular,  lands  which 
so  largely  escaped  the  Imperial  dominion.  We  end  by 
leaving  the  mainland  of  Europe,  by  leaving  the  world 
of  either  Empire,  for  that  great  island,  or  rather  The  British 
group  of  islands,  which  for  ages  was  looked  on  as 
forming  a  world  of  its  own.     In  Western  Europe  Late  Ro- 


man con- 


Britain  was  the  last  land  to  be  won,  and  the  first  to  quest  and 

(*ariv  lo*ifl 

be  lost,  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Empire.     And,  after  of  Britain, 
all,  Britain  itself  was  only  partly  won,  while  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  was  never  tried  at  all.     After  the  indepen- 
EngHsh  Conquest,  Britain  had  less  to  do  with  the  re-  Britain  in 

.  ,  ,rrT  the  later 

vived  Western  Empire  than  any  Western  land  except  Empire. 
Norway.  The  momentary  deahngs  of  Charles  the 
Great  with  the  Northumbrians  and  Scots,  the  doubtful 
and  precarious  homage  done  by  Richard  the  First  to 
Henry  the  Sixth,  are  the  only  exception^,  even  in 
form,  to  the  complete  independence  of  the  continental 
Empire  which  was  maintained  by  every  part  of  the 
British  islands.     The  doctrine  was  that  Britain,  the  Britain 

another 

other  world,  formed  an  Empire  of  its  own.     That  world  and 

*■  ^  another 

Empire,  being  an  island,  was  secured  against  the  con-  Empire. 

0  0  2 
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CHAP,     stant  fluctuations  of  its  external  boundary  to  which 

XIII. 

;r — ^~"  continental  states  lie  open.    For  several  centuries  the 

'Changes  ^ 

Britain  bouudaries,  both  of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  occupants 
of  Britain  and  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  among  them- 
selves, were  always  changing.  But  these  changes 
hardly  affect  European  history,  which  is  concerned 
only  with  the  broad  general  results — ^with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  island — with 
the  union  of  those  settlers  in  one  kingdom  under  the 
West-Saxon  house — ^with  the  extension  of  the  imperial 
power  of  the  West-Saxon  kings  over  the  whole  island 

sught        of  Britain.    And,  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards, 

change  in 

the  internal  there  has  bccu  siuffularly  little  change  of  boundaries 

divisions  of  ,  &  J  & 

England,  within  the  island.  The  boundaries  of  England  towards 
Scotland  and  Wales  changed  much  less  than  might 
have  been  looked  for  during  ages  of  such  endless 
warfare.  Even  the  lesser  divisions  within  the  English 
kingdom  have  been  singularly  lasting.  The  land,  as 
a  whole,  has  never  been  mapped  out  afresh  since  the 
tenth  century.  While  a  map  of  France  or  Germany 
in  the  eleventh  century,  or  even  in  the  eighteenth,  is 
useless  for  immediate  practical  objects,  a  map  of 
England  in  the  days  of  Domesday  practically  differs 
not  at  all  from  a  map  of  England  now.  The  only 
changes  of  any  moment,  and  they  are  neither  many 
nor  great,  are  in  the  shires  on  the  Welsh  and  Scottish 
borders. 

Thus  tlie  historical  geography  of  the  isle  of  Britaiit 
comes  to  little  more  than  a  record  of  these  bordeiJ 
changes,  down  to  the  incorporation  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  into  a  single  kingdom.  In  the  other 
great  island  of  Ireland  there  is  little  to  do  except  to 
trace  how  the  boundary  of  Enghsh  conquest  advanced 
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and  fell  back,  a  matter  after  all  of  no  great  European  chap. 
concern.  The  history  of  the  smaller  outlying  islands,  ^ — r-^ 
from  Scandinavian  Shetland  to  the  insular  Normandy, 
has  really  more  to  do  with  the  general  geography  of 
Europe  than  of  either  Britain  or  Ii*eland.  The  dominion 
of  the  English  kings  on  the  continent  is  of  the  highest 
European  moment,  but,  from  its  geographical  side,  it 
is  Gaul  and  not  Britain  which  it  aflfects.  The  really  English 
great  geographical  phaenomenon  of  English  history  is  beyond  sea. 
that  which  it  shares  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  in 
which  it  surpasses  both.  This  is  the  vast  extent  of 
outlying  English  dominion  and  settlement,  partly  in 
Europe,  but  far  more  largely  in  the  distant  lands  of 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia.  But  it  is  not 
merely  that  England  has  become  a  great  power  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world ;  England  has  been,  Uke 
Portugal,  but  on  a  far  greater  scale,  a  planter  of 
nations.  One  group  of  her  settlements  has  grown  EnpiiA 
into  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  into  a  third 
England  beyond  the  Ocean,  as  far  surpassing  our  in- 
sular England  in  geographical  extent  as  our  insular 
England  surpasses  the  first  England  of  all  in  the 
marchland  of  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  mere 
barbaric  dominion  of  England  concerns  our  present 
survey  but  little;  but  the  historical  geography  of 
Europe  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  extension  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Europe  in  lands  beyond  the  Western  and 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

In  tracing  out  the  little  that  we  have  to  say  of  the 
geography  of  Britain  itself,  it  will  be  well  to  begin 
with  that  northern' part  of  the  island  where  changes 
have  been  both  more  numerous  and  more  important 
than  they  have  been  in  England. 
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Ilistorical 
position  of 
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Greatnosfl 
of  Scotland 
due  to  itH 
£nfcli9h 
element. 


Two 
Kngli.th 
kingdoms 
in  Britain. 


§  1.  The  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 

In  Northern  Britain,  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
Europe,  we  see  a  land  which  has  taken  its  name  from 
a  people  to  which  it  does  not  owe  its  historic  impor- 
tance. Scotland  has  won  for  itself  a  position  in  Britain 
and  in  Europe  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  size 
and  population.  But  it  has  not  done  this  by  virtue 
of  its  strictly  Scottish  element.  The  Irish  settlers 
wlio  first  brought  the  Scottish  name  into  Britain 
(H)uld  never  have  made  Scotland  what  it  reaUy  be- 
came. What  founded  the  greatness  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom  was  the  fact  that  part  of  England  gradually 
took  the  name  of  Scotland  and  its  inhabitants  took 
tlie  name  of  Scots.  The  case  is  as  when  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  Genoa  and  Prince  of  Piedmont  took  his 
liigliest  title  from  that  Sardinian  kingdom  which  was 
tlie  least  valuable  part  of  his  dominions.  It  is  as 
when  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  German  realm  calls  him- 
self king  of  the  small  duchy  of  Prussia  and  its  extinct 
people.  The  truth  is  that,  for  more  than  five  hundred 
years,  there  were  two  English  kingdoms  in  Britain, 
each  of  which  had  a  troublesome  Celtic  background 
wliich  formed  its  chief  difficulty.  One  English  king 
reigned  at  Winchester  or  London,  and  had  his  diffi- 
culties in  Wales  and  afterwards  in  Ireland.  Another 
Englisli  king  reigned  at  Dunfermline  or  Stirling,  and 
had  his  difficulties  in  the  true  Scotland.  But  the 
southern  kingdom,  ruled  by  kings  of  native  English 
or  of  foreign  descent,  but  never  by  kings  of  British 
or  Irish  descent,^   always   kept  the  English   name, 


^  The  Tudor  kings  were  doubtless  of  British  descent ;  bat  they 
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while  the  northern  kingdom,  ruled  by  kings  of  Scot-     chap. 
tish  descent,  adopted  the  Scottish  name.  The  English  ^^ — r-^ 


subjects  of  the  King  of  Scots  gradually  took  the  Extension 

•'   .  °  &  J  of  the  Scot- 

Scottish  name  to  themselves.     As  the  present  Swiss  tiahname. 

nation  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  German,  Burgun-  Analogy  of 

dian,  and  Italian  nations  which  have  detached  them-  ^^^ 

selves  from  their  several  main  bodies,  so  the  present 

Scottish  nation  is  made  up  of  parts  of  the  English,  Threefold 

Irish,  and  British  nations  which  have  detached  them-  thei«tcr 

Scotland. 

selves  from  their  several  main  bodies.     But  in  both 

cases  it  is  the  Teutonic  element  which  forms  the  life 

and  strength  of  the  nation,  the  kernel  to  which  the 

other  elements  have  attached  themselves.  We  cannot  True  por- 
tion of  the 

read  the  mediaeval  history  of  Britain  aright,  unless  S'S^^ 
we  remember  that  the  King  of  Scots  was  in  truth  the 
English   king   of  Teutonic   Lothian  and  teutonized 
Fife.     The  people  from  whom  he  took  his  title  were  Enmity  of 

the  true 

at  most  his  unwilling  subjects ;  they  were  often  his  Scots, 
open  enemies,  the  allies  of  his  southern  rival. 


The  modem  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  made  up  of  Lothian, 

__  Strath- 

English  Lothian,  British  Strathclyde,  and  Irish  Scot-  ciyde,and 
land.  The  oldest  Scotland  is  Ireland,  whence  the 
Scottish  name,  long  since  forgotten  in  Ireland  itself, 
came  into  Britain  and  there  spread  itself.  These  three 
elements  stand  out  plainly.  But  the  Scottish  or  Irish 
element  swallowed  up  another,  that  of  the  Picts,  of  The  picta. 
whom  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  Celts, 
like  the  Scots  and  Britons,  but  about  whom  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  their  kindred  was  nearer  to  the 
Scots  or  to  the  Britons.  For  our  purpose  the  question 

did  not  reign  by  virtue  of  that  descent,  and  they  did  not  come  in 
till  ages  after  the  English  kingdom  was  completely  fonned. 
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is  of  little  moment.  The  Picts,  as  far  as  geography 
is  concerned,  either  vanished  or  became  Scots. 

Early  in  the  ninth  century  the  land  north  of  the 
firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  was  still  mainly  Pictish. 
The  second  Scotland  (the  first  Scotland  in  Britam) 
had  not  spread  far  beyond  the  original  Irish  settle- 
ment in  the  south-west.  The  union  of  Picts  and  Scots 
under  a  Scottish  dynasty  created  the  larger  Scotland, 
the  true  Celtic  Scotland,  taking  in  all  the  land  north 
of  the  firths,  except  where  Scandinavian  settlers  occu- 
pied the  extreme  north.  South  of  the  lirths,  Enghsh 
Bernicia^  sometimes  a  separate  kingdom,  sometimes 
part  of  Northumberland^  stretched  to  the  firth  of 
Forth,  with  Edinburgh  as  a  border  fortress.  To  the 
west  of  Bernicia,  south  and  east  of  the  firth  of  Clyde, 
lay  the  British  kingdom  of  Cumberland  or  Strathclyde^ 
with  Alcluyd  or  Dumbarton  as  its  border  fortress. 
To  the  south-west  again  lay  the  outlying  Pictish  land 
of  Galloway,  which  long  kept  up  a  separate  being. 
Parts  of  Bernicia,  parts  of  Strathclyde,  were  one  day 
to  join  with  the  true  Scotland  to  make  up  the  later 
Scottish  kingdom.  As  yet  the  true  Scotland  was  a 
foreign  and  hostile  land  ahke  to  Bernicia  and  to 
Strathclyde. 

In  the  next  century  we  see  the  Scottish  power  cut 
short  to  the  north  and  west,  but  advancing  towards 
the  south  and  east.  The  Northmen  have  settled  in 
the  northern  and  western  islands,  in  those  parts  of 
the  mainland  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Caith- 
ness  and  Sutherland,  and  even  in  the  first  Scottish 
land  in  the  west.  Scotland  itself  has  also  admitted 
tlie  external  supremacy  of  the  Enghsh  overlord.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Scots  have  pressed  within  the 
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English  border,  and  have  occupied  Edinburgh,  the     chap. 

border  fortress  of  England.     Later  in  the  same  cen-  ;-^^  ^^^ 

tury  or  early  in  the  next,  the  Eings  of  Scots  received  ^^954"^**' 

Northern  Bernicia,  the  land  of  Lothian^  as  an  English  Ceasion  of 

Lothian, 

earldom.     On  the  other  side,  Strathclyde  or  Cumber-  9«6  or 

'  "^  ^  1018. 

land — its  southern  boundary  is  very  uncertain — had 

become  in  a  manner  united  to  England  and  Scotland 

at  once.     An  EngUsh  conquest,  it  was  granted  in  fief  ^«nt  ot 

to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  was  commonly  held  as  an  ift^<^» 

appanage  by  Scottish  princes.^     Thus  the  King  of  Different 

Scots  held  three  dominions  on  three  different  tenures,  the  do- 
minion of 

Scotland  was  a  kingdom  under  a  merely  external  the  King  of 

^  •'^         ^  Scota. 

EngUsli  supremacy ;  Cumberland  was  a  territorial  fief 
of  England ;  Lothian  was  an  earldom  within  the 
Enghsh  kingdom.  In  after  times  these  distinctions 
were  forgotten,  and  the  question  now  was  whether 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Scots,  as  a  whole,  were 
or  were  not  a  fief  of  England.     When  the  question  Thedis- 

,  ,  ,  tinctions 

took  this  shape,  the  Enghsh  king  claimed  more  than  forgotten  in 

his  ancient  rights  over  Scotland,  less  than  his  ancient  trovewies. 
rights  over  Lothian. 

The   acquisition    of  Lothian   made  the   Scottish  Effects  of 

"*  the  grant 

kingdom  English.  Lothian  remained  EngUsh  ;  Cum-  of  Lothian, 
berland  and  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland  itself,  the 
Lowlands  north  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  became  prac- 
tically Enghsh  also.  The  Scottish  kings  became 
Enghsh  princes,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  Enghsh 
part  of  their  dominions.     But  late  in  the  eleventh  Fate  of 

^  ^  son  them 

century   it  would  seem  that  the  southern  part  of  F"™^'' 
Cumberland  had  become  a  separate  principality  ruled 
by  a  refugee  Northumbrian   prince   under  Scottish 
supremacy.     This  territory,  the  city  of  Carlisle  and 

'  See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  580. 
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CHAP,     its  immediate  district,  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  was 

XIII.  ,._ 

-  -  ^  '--  added  to  England  by  William  Kufus.  On  the  other 
Sct^^dJd"  ^^^^>  ^^  *^^  troubles  of  Stephen's  reign,  the  king  of 
bv  wfuS^  Scots  received  two  English  earldoms,  Cumberland — in 
m2^  a  somewhat  wider  sense — and  Northumberland  in  the 
Cumber-      modcm  scusc,  the  land  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne. 

Und  and  '  f 

£rb^d™'  ^^^  these  earldoms  been  kept  by  the  Scottish  kings, 
S!S^i±  ^  ^^^y  would  doubtless  have  become  Scottish  lands  in 
^^^^*  the  same  sense  in  which  Lothian  did ;  that  is,  they 
would  have  become  parts  of  the  northern  Enghsh 
Recovered    kiuffdom.  But  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  were 

by  Eng-  ^ 

Und.  1157.  won  back  by  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  the  boundary 
dary  i)er-  has  siucc  remained  as  it  was  then  fixed,  save  that  the 
except  as     towu  of  Berwick  fluctuated  according  to  the  accidents 

to  J3crwiclc» 

of  war  between  one  kingdom  and  the  other. 
Relations  But  though  the  bouudaries  of  the  kingdoms  were 

En^and      fixcd,  thcir  rclatious  were  not.  Scotland  in  the  modem 
land.         sense — that  is,  Scotland  in  the  older  sense,  Lothian, 
and  Strathclyde — ^was  for  a  moment  held  strictly  as 
1292.         a  fief  of  England.     It  was  then  for  another  moment 
1296.         incorporated  with  England.     It  was  then  acknow- 
1327.         ledged  as   an  independent  kingdom.     It  again  fell 
1388.         under  vassalage  for  a  moment,  and  again  won  its 
1603.         independence.     Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  England  and  Scotland,   as  distinct, 
independent,   and   equal  kingdoms,  passed  under  a 
1649.         common   king.     They  were   separated   again   for  a 
moment  when  Scotland  acknowledged  a  king  whom 
1652.         England  rejected.   For  another  moment  Scotland  was 
incorporated  with  an  Enghsh  commonwealth.     Again 
1660.         Scotland  and  England  became  independent  kingdoms 
1707.         under  a  common  king,  till  the  two  kingdoms  were, 
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by  common  consent,  joined  in  the  one  kingdom  of    ciiap. 
Great  Britain.  ^ — r-^ 


Meanwhile  the  Scottish  kings  had,  like  those  of  strugKie 
England  somewhat  earlier,  to  struggle  against  Scan-  Northmen, 
dinavian  invaders.     The  settlements  of  the  Northmen  nav^Mnd- 
advanced,  and  for  some  years  in  the  eleventh  century  ioiSog4. 
they  took  in  Moray  at  one  end  and  Galloway  at  the 
other.     But  it  was  only  in  the  extreme  north  and 
in  the  northern  islands  that  the  land  really  became 
Scandinavian.     In   the   Sudereys   or   Hebrides  —  the  The 
southern  islands  as  distinguished   from  Orkney  and  andMin. 
Shetland — and  in  Man^  the^  Celtic  speech  has  sur- 
vived.    Caithness  was  brouorht  under  Scottish  supre-  Caithnew 

°  ^  submits, 

macy  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.     Galloway  was  1203. 
incorporated.     Later  again,  after  the  battle  of  Largs,  incoqlo^^ 
the  Sudereys  and  Man  passed  under  Scottish  supre    1235. 
macy.     But  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  crown  in  and^Mkn 
the  islands   was   for  a   long  time  very  precarious.  1263^1^266. 
Man,  the  most  central  of  the  British  isles,  lying  at  Hiaton-  of 
a   nearly  equal    distance   from    England,   Scotland, 
Lreland,  and  Wales,  remained  a   separate  kingdom, 
sometimes  under  Scottish,  sometimes  under  English, 
superiority.     Granted  to  EngUsh  subjects,  the  king-  - 
dom  sank  to  a  lordship.     The  lordship  was  united  to  i764-i826. 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  Man,  like  the  Nor- 
man islands,  remains  a  distinct  possession,  forming 
no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     The  earldom  of  Orkne}-. 
Orkney  meanwhile  remained  a  Norwegian  dependency 
till  it   was  pledged  to   the  Scottish    crown.     Since 
then  it  has  silently  become  part,  first  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,   and.  then   of  the   kingdom   of   Great 
Britain. 
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§  2.  The  Kingdom  of  England. 


Harold's  The  changes  of  boundary  between  England  and 

conquests  ^  . 

jromWaies,  Wulcs  bcffin,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  them, 

1068.  ^     '  ' 

Enlarge-  with  the  great  Welsh  campaign  of  Harold.  All  the 
border        bordcp  shlrcs,   Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Herefordshire, 

shires. 

Gloucestershire,  seem  now  to  have  been  enlarged ;  the 
EngUsh  border  stretched  to  the  Conioy  in  the  north, 
and  to  the  Usk  in  the  south.  But  part  of  this  territory 
seems  to  have  been  recovered  by  the  Welsh  princes, 
The  while  part   passed  into  the  great  march  district  of 

Marches.  r  r  o 

England  and  Wales,  ruled  by  the  Lords  Marchers. 
CoDnuestof  The  gradual  conquest  of  South  Wales  began  under 

South 

Wales,       the  Conqueror  and  went  on  under  his  sons ;  but  it 

1070-1121.  ^  .  ' 

was  more  largely  the  work  of  private  adventurers 
than  of  the  kings  themselves.  The  lands  of  Mar- 
ganicg^  Breheiniog^  Dyfed.  and  Ceredigion^  answering 
nearly  to  the  modern  South  Wales,  were  gradually 
Flemish      subducd.  In  some  districts,  especially  in  the  southern 

settlement  *-  •' 

in  Pern-      ^^^t  of  tlic  prcscut  Pembrokeshire,  the  Britons  were 

brokeshire,    ■»  ^  ' 

^^^^-  actually  driven  out,  and  the  land  was  settled  by 
Flemish  colonists,  the  latest  of  the  Teutonic  settle- 
character  mcuts  in  Britain.  Elsewhere  Norman  lords,  with  a 
quest  of  "  Norman,  English,  and  Flemish  following,  held  the 
Wales.  towns  and  the  more  level  country,  while  the  Welsh 
Princes  of  kept  OH  a  half  independence  in  the  mountains.  Me,an- 
waies.  while  in  North  Wales  native  princes — Princes  of 
Aberffraw  and  Lords  of  Snowdon —  still  ruled,  as 
Cessions  to  vassals  of  the  English  king,  till  the  war  of  Edward 

England,  , 

1277.  the  First.  In  the  first  stage  the  vassal  prince  was 
Conquest  Compelled  again  to  cede  to  his  overlord  the  territory 
S^^       east  of  the  Conwy.     Six  years  later   followed  the 
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complete  conquest.  But  complete  incorporation  with     chap 
England  did  not  at  once  follow.     Wales,  North  and 


ThePrmci- 

South,   remained   a   separate   dominion,   giving   the  ^j|i^°^ 

princely  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  English  king. 

Some   shires  were   formed;   some   new  towns  were 

founded;  the   border  districts  remained   under   the 

anomalous  jurisdiction   of  the  Marchers.     The   full  FuU  incor- 
poration. 

incorporation  of  the  principality  and  its  marches  i^5. 
dates  from  Henry  the  Eighth.  Thirteen  new  counties 
were  formed,  and  some  districts  were  added  or  re- 
stored to  the  border  shires  of  England.  One  of  the 
new  counties,  Monmouthshire ^  was,  under  Charles  the 
Second,  added  to  an  Enghsh  circuit,  and  it  has  smce 
been  reckoned  as  an  English  county. 

Setting  aside  these  new  creations,  all  the  existing  The 
shires  of  England  were  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  siures. 
Norman  Conquest,  save  those  of  Lancaster^  Cumber- 
land^  Westmoreland^  and  Rutland,     The  boundaries 
were  not  always  exactly  the  same  as  at  present ;  but 
the  differences  are  commonly  slight  and  of  mere  local 
interest.     The  shires,  as  they  stood  at  the  Conquest,  two  ciassefli 
were  of  two  classes.     Some  were  old  kingdoms  or  j^^^j^^ 
principaKties,  which  still  kept  their  names  and  boun-  ll^d^rin^i. 
daries  as  shires.     Such  were  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  ^"^ 
Sussex,  and  Essex,  and  the  East-Anglian,  West-Saxon, 
and  Northumbrian  shires.     Most  of  these  keep  old 
local  or  tribal  names  ;  a  few  only  are  called  from  a 
town.     In  Mercia  on  the  other  hand,  the  shires  seem  Mf cimn 

'  ^  shires 

to  have  been  mapped  out  afresh  when  tlie  land  was  S^^^^th 
won  back  from  the  Danes.     They  are  called  after  <^*"^- 
towns,  and  the  town  which  gives  the  name  commonly 
lies  central  to  the  district,  and  remains  the  chief  town 
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CHAP,     of  the  shire,  except  when  it  has  been  outstripped  by 
^^ — r-^  some  other  in  modern  times.^     Both  chisses  of  shires 
survived  the  Conquest,  and  both  have  gone  on  till 
now  with  very  slight  changes. 

On  the  Welsh  border,  all  the  shires,  for  reasons 

already  given,  stretch  further  west  in  Domesday  than 

Cumber-      thcv  do  uow.     On  the  Scottish  border  Cumberland 

land  and 

WcRtmoi-e-   and  Westmoreland  were  made  out  of  the  Cumbrian 

land. 

conquest  of  William  Kufus,  enlarged  by  districts 
which  in  Domesday  appear  as  part   of  Yorkshire. 

Lancashire.  Lancashire  was  made  up  of  lands  taken  from  York- 
shire and  Cheshire,  the  Eibble  forming  the  older 
boundary  of  those  shires.  The  older  divisions  are 
marked  by  the  boundaries  of  the  dioceses  of  York\ 
Carlisle^  and  LichjiM  or  Chester^  as  they  stood  down 
to  the  changes  under  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  central 
England  the  only  change  is  the   formation   of  the 

EuUand.  Small  shirc  of  Rutland  out  of  the  Domesday  district 
of  Rutland  (which,  oddly  enough,  appears  as  an 
appendage  to  Nottinghamshire)^  enlarged  by  a  small 
part  of  what  was  then  Northamptonshire. 

§  3.  Ireland. 

Ireland  The  sccoud  great  island  of  the   British  group, 

ScoUand.  Ireland^  the  original  Scotia^  has  had  less  to  do  with  the 
general  history  of  the  world  than  any  other  part  of 
Western  Europe.  Its  ancient  divisions  have  lived  on 
The  five  from  the  earliest  times.  The  names  of  its  five  OTeat 
provinces,  Ulster^  Meath^  Leinster^  Miinsterj  and  Con- 
naughty  are  all  in  famiUar  use,  though  Meath  has  sunk 
from  its  old  rank  alongside  of  the  other  four.     The 

>  See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  48 ;  and  Macmillan's  Maga- 
ane,  April,  1880. 
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Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  island  remained  independent     chap. 

^  XIII. 


of  foreign  powers  till  the  days  of  Scandinavian  settle- 
ment.    Just  like  the  English  kingdoms  in  Britain,  the 
great  divisions  of  Ireland  were  sometimes  indepen- 
dent, sometimes   united  under  the  supremacy  of  a 
head  king.     Gradually  the  Northmen,  called  in  Ire-  Settlement 
land  Ostnien,  settled  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  held  ostmen. 
the  chief  ports,  as  Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  two 
of  which  names  bear  witness  to  Teutonic  occupation. 
The  great  Irish  victory  at  Clontarf  weakened,  but  irishvic- 
did  not  destroy,  the  Scandinavian  power.     And,  from  ciontarf. 
the  latter   half  of  the  tenth   century  onward,  the  increasinK 

.  X      /»   T      1        1      1  •  •  connexion 

eastern  coast  of  Ireland  shows  a  growmg  connexion  with 
with  England.     Whether  any  actual  English  supre-    °^"* 
macy  ever  existed  is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  both 
commercial    and    ecclesiastical    ties    became    closer 
during   the   eleventh   and   twelfth   centuries.     This 
connexion   led   to  the   actual   Enghsh   conquest  of  The 
Ireland,  begun  under  Henry  the  Second,  but  really  wnquest, 
finished  only  by  Cromwell.      All  Ireland  admitted 
for  a  moment  the  supremacy  of  Henry ;  but,  till  the  n"!. 
sixteenth  century,  the  actual  Enghsh  dominion,  called 
the  Pale,  with   Dubhn   for  its   centre,  was   always  Fiuctua- 
fluctuating,  and  for  a  while  it  fell  back  rather  than  the  Paie. 
advanced. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  conquest  Ireland  is  spoken  Kin^iom 
of  as  a  kingdom  ;  but  the  title  soon  went  out  of  use.  J^^p  ^^  ^^ 
The  original  plan  seems  to  have  been  that  Ireland, 
like  Wales  afterwards,  should  form  an  appanage  for 
a  son  of  the  English  King.  It  became  instead,  so  far 
as  it  was  an  English  possession  at  all,  a  simple  de- 
pendency of  England,  from  which  the  King  took  the 
title  of  Lord  of  Ireland.     Henry  the  Eighth  took  the  1^2. 
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1689. 
1782-1800. 


1801. 


title  of  King  of  Ireland ;  but  the  kingdom  remained 
a  mere  dependency,  attached  to  the  crown,  first  of 
England  and  then  of  Great  Britain.  This  state  of 
things  was  diversified  by  a  short  time  of  complete 
incorporation  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  short 
time  of  independence  under  James  the  Second.  But 
for  the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  last  century,  Ireland 
was  formally  acknowledged  as  an  independent  king- 
dom, connected  with  Great  Britain  only  by  the  tie  of 
a  common  king.  Since  that  time  it  has  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


The  Nor- 
man 
Islands. 
1205. 


Other 
European 
dependen- 
cieii,  Aqui- 
taine,  &c 


§  4.  Outlying  European  Possessions  of  England. 

Ireland,  the  sister  island  of  Britain,  has  thus  been 
united  with  Britain  into  a  single  kingdom.  Man, 
lying  between  the  two,  remains  a  distinct  dependency. 
This  last  is  also  still  the  position  of  that  part  of  the 
Norman  duchy  which  clave  to  its  own  dukes,  which 
never  became  French,  but  always  remained  Norman. 
It  might  be  a  question  what  was  the  exact  position  of 
Guernsey^  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  and  their  smaUer 
neighbours,  when  the  English  kings  took  the 
titles  of  the  French  kingdom  and  actually  held  the 
Norman  duchy.  Practically  the  islands  have,  durii^ 
all  changes,  remained  attached  to  the  English  crown; 
but  they  have  never  been  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom.  Other  more  distant  European  lands  have 
been,  some  still  are,  in  the  same  position.  Such  were 
Aquitaine,  PonthieUj  and  Calais,  as  fixed  by  the  Peace 
of  Bretigny.  Since  the  loss  of  Aquitaine,  England 
has  had  no  considerable  continental  dominion  in 
Europe,  but  she  has  from  time  to  time  held  several 
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islands  and  detached  points.  Such  are  Calais^  Boulogne^    chap. 
Dunkirk^  Gibraltar^  Minorca^  Malta.  Heligoland,  all  of  — ^-^ 

•^  Outl>03t8 

wliich  have  been  spoken  of  in  their  natural  geo-  a°d islands. 
graphical  places.  To  these  we  may  add  Tangier^ 
which  has  more  in  common  with  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  than  with  the  English  settle- 
ments in  the  further  parts  of  Africa.  Of  these  points, 
Gibraltar,  Heligoland,  and  Malta,  are  still  held  by 
England.  The  virtual  EngUsh  possession  of  the  Greek 
Ionian  Islands  made  England  for  a  while  a  sharer  in  ^«»ii«o 

*^  Inlands, 

the  fragments  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire.     And  i^H-isei. 
later  still  she  has  again  put  on  tlie  same  character  by  Cynms, 

■  18#o. 

the  occupation,  on  whatever  terms,  of  another  Greek 
and  Imperial  land,  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

§  5.  The  American  Colonies  of  England. 

England,  like  France  and  Holland,  became  a  colo-  Colonies  of 
nizing  power  by  choice.  Extension  over  barbarian 
lands  was  not  a  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Russia, 
nor  did  it  spring  naturally  out  of  earlier  circum- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  Portugal.  But  the  coloniz- 
ing enterprise  of  England  has  done  a  greater  work 
than  the  colonizing  enterprise  of  any  other  European 
power.  The  greatest  colony  of  England — for  in  a 
worthier  use  of  language  the  word  colony  would  imply 
independence  rather  than  dependence  ^ — is  that  great 
Confederation  which  is  to  us  what  Syracuse  was  to 
Corinth,  what  Mil^tos  was  to  Athens,  what  Gades  and 
Carthage  were  to  the  cities  of  the  older  Canaan.   The  The  united 

^  .  Sutea. 

United  States  of  America^  a  vaster  England  beyond 

*  The  Latin  colon'a  certainly  doea  not  imply  independence :  but 
the  word  colony,  in  our  use  of  it,  rather  answers  to  the  Greek 
&iroucC(if  which  does. 
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the  Ocean,  an  European  power,  on  &  level  with  the 
greatest  European  powers,  planted  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Europe,  form  the  great  work  of  English  and  Euro- 
pean enterprise  in  non-European  lands. 

The  settlements  which  grew  into  the  United  States 
were  not  the  first  EngUsh  possessions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, but  they  were  the  first  which  really  deserved  to 
be  called  colonies.  The  first  discoveries  of  all  led  only 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
Raleigh's  attempts  at  real  colonization  ninety  year? 
later  only  pointed  the  way  to  something  more  lasting. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  began  the  planting  of  the 
thirteen  settlements  which  won  their  independence. 
Of  these  the  earliest  and  the  latest,  the  most  southern 
and  the  most  northern,  began  through  Enghsh  colo- 
nization in  the  strictest  sense.  First  came  Virginia. 
Then  followed  the  Puritan  colonization  much  further 
to  the  north  which  founded  the  New  England  states. 
The  shiftings  among  these  settlements,  from  Plymouth 
to  Maine^  the  unions,  the  divisions,  the  colonies  of 
colonies — the  Epidamnos  and  the  Sinope  of  the  New 
World — the  various  and  varying  relations  between 
the  different  settlements,  read  like  a  piece  of  old  Greek 
or  of  Swiss  history.^    By  the  end  of  the  seventeentli 


*  It  may  be  well  to  give  the  dates  in  order : — 


Plymouth 
Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshii'e 
Connecticut 
Newhaven 
Providence 
Khode  Island 
Maine 


1620 
1628 
1629 
1635 
1638 
1644 
1634 
1638 


New  Hampshire  annexed  1  , « . , 
.by  Massachusetts         / 


} 


Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 1 
dence  anited        .  J 

Connecticut   and    New- 
haven  united 

New  Hampshire  separa- 1 
tedfrom  Massachusetts  J 

Maine  purchased  by  Mas.  1 
sachusetts  .         .  j 

Plymouth    and    Massa- 
chusetts anited   . 


} 


1644 
1664 
1671 
1677 
1691 
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century  they  had  arranged  themselves  into  four  sepa-     chap. 
rate  colonies.     These  were  Massachusetts,  formed  by  ^ — r-^ 
the  union  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  with  its 
northern  dependency  of  Maine,  which  became  a  sepa- 
rate State  long  after  the  Eevolution  ;  New  Hampshire,  i82o. 
annexed  by  Massachusetts  and  after  a  while  separated 
from  it ;  Connecticut,  formed  by  the  union  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Newhaven ;  Rhode  Island,  formed  by  the  union 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence.   These  New  England 
States  form  a  distinct  geographical  group,  with  a 
marked  political  and  religious  character  of  their  own. 
Meanwhile,  at  some  distance  to  the  south,  around  The 

Southera 

Virginia  as  their  centre,  grew  up  another  group  of  Colonics, 
colonies,  with  a  history  and  character  in  many  ways 
unlike  those  of  New  England.     To  the  north  of  Yir-  Maniand. 
gima  arose  the  proprietary  colony  of  Maryland ;  to 
the   south   arose    Carolina,  afterwards  divided  into  CaroUna, 

1650-1663. 

North  and  South,     South  Carolina  for  a  long  while  iwvidcd, 

^  1720. 

marked  the  end  of  English  settlement  to  the  south, 
as  Maine  did  to  the  north. 

But  between  tliese  two  groups  of  English  colonies  inter- 
in  tlie  strictest  sense  lay  a  region  in  wliich  English  space  occu- 
settlement  took  the  form  of  conquest  from  another  United 

Provincofl 

European  power.     Earlier  than  any  English  settle-  ^d 
inent  except  Virginia,  the  great  colony  of  the  United 
Provinces  had  arisen  on  Long  Island  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.     It  bore  the  name  of  New  Nether-  Xew 

.  /.    Tir  Nether- 

lands.  with  its  capital  of  New  Amsterdam.     To  tlie  i»ndN 

'  ^  1614. 

south,  on  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  other  great 
power  of  the  seventeenth  century  founded  the  colony 
of  New  Sweden.     Three   European   nations,  closely  New 
allied  in  race,  speech,  and  creed,  were  thus  for  a  ms. 
while  established  side  by  side  on  the  eastern  coasts 

p  p  3 
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17»3 


of  America.  But  the  three  settlements  were  fated  to 
merge  together,  and  that  by  force  of  arms.  A  local 
war  added  New  Sweden  to  New  Netherlands  ;  a  war 
between  England  and  the  United  Provinces  gave  New 
Netherlands  to  England.  New  Amsterdam  became 
New  York^  and  gave  its  name  to  the  colony  which 
was  to  become  the  greatest  State  of  the  Union.  Ten 
years  later,  in  the  next  war  between  the  two  colo- 
nizing powers,  the  new  English  possession  was  lost 
and  won  again. 

Meanwhile  the  gap  which  was  still  left  began  to 
be  filled  up  by  other  Enghsh  settlements.  East  and 
West  Jersey  began  as  two  distinct  colonies,  wliich 
were  afterwards  united  into  one.  The  great  colony 
of  Pennsylvania  next  arose,  from  which  the  small 
one  of  Delaware  was  parted  off  twenty  years  later. 
Pennsylvania  was  thus  the  last  of  the  original  settle- 
ments of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  in  the  space 
of  nearly  eighty  years  had  been  formed  fast  after  one 
another.  Fifty  years  after  the  work  of  the  bene- 
volent Penn  came  the  work  of  the  no  less  benevolent 
Oglethorpe ;  Georgia^  to  the  south  of  all,  now  filled 
up  the  tale  of  the  famous  Thirteen,  the  fitting  number, 
it  would  seem,  for  a  Federal  power,  whether  in  the 
Old  World  or  in  the  New. 

By  the  Peace  of  Paris  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were 
acknowledged  as  independent  States.  The  great  work 
of  Enjrlish  settlement  on  foreitrn  soil  was  brought  to 
perfection.  Tlie  new  and  free  English  land  beyond 
tlie  Ocean  took  in  the  whole  temperate  region  of  the 
North  American  coast,  all  between  the  peninsula  of 
Acadia  to  the  north  and  the  other  peninsula  of 
Florida  to  the  south.     Both  of  these  last  lands  were 
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English  possessions  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Inde-     chap. 
pendence,  but  neither  of  them  had  any  share  in  the   * — r-^ 
work.     Acadia,  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia^  had  xova 
been  ceded  by  France  in  the  interval  between  tlie  nr^ 
settlement   of  Pennsylvania   and   the   settlement   of 
Georgia.     Next  came   the   conquest  of  Canada,  in  Conquest 

o  ^  '  of  Canada, 

which  the  men  of  the  colonies   played  their  part.  i769-i763. 

Hitherto  the  English  colonies  had  been  shut  in  to 

the  west  by  the  French  claim  to  the   line  of  the  The  French 

.  barrier  at 

Alleghany  mountains.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  took  away  Aiieghany. 
this  bugbear,  and  left  the  whole  land  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi  open  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Enghsh  colo- 
nists.    Thus,  when  the  Thirteen   States  started   on 
their  independent  career,  the  whole  land  between  the 
great  lakes,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Mississippi,  was  open 
to  them.     Florida  indeed,  first  as  an  EngUsh,  then  Florida 
again  as  a  Spanish  possession,  cut  them  off  from  the  spanLh, 
Gulf  of  Mexico.     The  city  of  New  Orleans  remained, 
first  a  Spanish,  then  a  French,  outpost  east  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  and  the  possessions  still  held  by  England 
kept  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
But  within  these  limits,  such  of  the  old  States  as  Extension 
were  allowed  by  their  geographical  position  might  Weat. 
extend  themselves  to  the  west,  and  new  States  might 
be  formed.     Both  processes  went  on,  and  two  of  the 
barriers  formed  by  European  powers  were  removed. 
.The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  the  acquisi-  LouUiana, 
tion  of  Florida  from  Spain,  gave  the  States  the  sea-  Florida, 
board   of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,   and  allowed   their 
extension  to  the  Pacific.     The  details  of  that  exten- 
sion, partly  by  natural  growth,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Spanish  element  in  North  America,  it  is  hardly 
needful  to  go  through  here.    But,  out  of  the  Englisli 
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settlements  on  the  North -American  coast,  a  new  Eng- 
lisli  nation  has  arisen,  none  the  less  English,  in  a  true 
view  of  history,  because  it  no  longer  owes  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  power  thus 
formed,  exactly  like  earlier  confederations  in  Europe, 
lacks  a  name.  The  United  States  of  America  is  hardly 
a  geographical  or  a  national  name,  any  more  than 
the  names  of  the  Confederates  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.  In  the  two  European  cases  common  usage 
gave  the  name  of  a  single  member  of  the  Union  to 
tlie  whole,  and  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  the  popular 
name  at  last  became  the  formal  name.  In  the  Ame- 
rican case,  on  the  other  hand,  popular  usage  speaks 
of  the  Confederation  by  the  name  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  which  its  territory  forms  part.  For  several 
purposes,  the  words  America  and  American  are  always 
understood  as  shutting  out  Canada  and  Mexico,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  southern  American  continent.  For 
some  other  purposes,  those  names  still  take  in  the 
whole  American  continent,  north  and  south.  But  it 
is  easier  to  see  the  awkwardness  of  the  usual  nomen- 
clature than  to  suggest  any  improvement  on  it. 


Second 
English 
nation  in 
North 
America. 


While  one  set  of  events  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury created  an  independent  Enghsh  nation  on  North 
American  soil,  another  set  of  events  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, earlier  in  date  but  later  in  their  results,  has  led 
to  the  formation  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
another  Enghsh  nation  which  still  keeps  its  allegiance 
Dependent   to  the  English   crown.     A  confederation  of  states, 

confede- 
racy, practically  independent  in  their  internal  affairs,  but 

remaining  subjects  of  a  distant  sovereign,  is  a  novelty 

in  poUtical  science.     Such  is   the  Confederation  of 
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British  North  America,     But  this  dependent  Con-     chap. 

XIII. 

federation  did  not  arise  out  of  colonization  in  the  i . .  ■  '-^ 

British 

same  sense  as  the  independent  Confederation  to  the  ^''^\ 

^  Amenca. 

south  of  it.     The  central  land  which  gives  it  its  cha- 
racter is  the  conquered  land  of  Canada.    Along  with 
Canada  came  the  possession  of  the  smaller  districts 
which  received  the  names  of  New  Brunswick   and  NewBmns- 
Prince  Edward's  Island^  districts  which  were  at  first 
joined  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  which  afterwards  became 
distinct   colonies.     Now  they  are  joined   with   the  The 
Dominion  of  Canada^  which,  Uke  the  United  States,  i867. 
grows  by  the  incorporation  of  new  states  and  terri- 
tories.    The  addition  of  Biitish  Columbia  has  carried  British 

Columbia, 

the  Confederation  to  the  Pacific  ;  that  of  Rupertsland  ^^]^^ 
carries  it  indefinitely  northward  towards  the  pole,  i****- 
This  second  EngUsh-speaking  power  in  North  Ame- 
rica stretches,  like  the   elder   one,  from  Ocean  to 
Ocean.     Newfoundland  alone,  a  possession   secured  Newfonnd- 

•^  ^  .  land,  1718 

to  England  after  many  debates  at  the  same  time  as 
Nova  Scotia,  remains  distinct. 


Of  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  a  few  The  west 

T  /•     n  Indies. 

only,  amon^  them  Barbadoes.  the  earliest  of  all,  were  Barbadoe*, 

.  ...  i^os- 

colonies  in  the  same  sense  as  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  greater  number,  Jamaica  at  their  head,  J??!"^ 
were  won  by  conquest  from  other  European  powers. 
No  new  English  nation,  like  the  American  and  the 
Canadian,  has  grown  up  in  them.  Still  less  is  there  any  Smaller 
need  to  dwell  on  the  BahamctSj  the  Falkland  Islands^  munt*. 
or  the  South- American  possession  of  British  Guiana. 
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Colonies  The  stoFj  of  the  North-American  colonies  may  be 

?^m?-^"*     both  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  story  of  two 

sphere.       great  groups  of  colonies  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Auatraiia.  In  Australia  and  the  other  great  southern  islands,  a 
body  of  English  colonies  have  arisen,  the  germs  at 
least  of  yet  another  English  nation,  but  whicli  have 
not  as  yet  reached  either  independence  or  confedera- 

south  tion.  In  South  Africa,  another  group  of  possessions 
and  colonies,  beginning,  like  Canada,  in  conquest  from 
another  European  power,  have  as  yet  declined  confe- 
deration, while  some  parts  have  in  a  manner  stumbled 
into  independence. 

The  beginning  of  English  settlement  in  the  greatest 
of  islands  began  in  the  years  which  immediately 
followed  the  establishment  of  American  independence. 

New  South  First  camc  New  South  Wales,  on  the  eastern  coast, 

Wales, 

i"S7.         designed  originally  as  a  penal  settlement.     It  outgrew 
Western      this  stagc,  and  another  penal  settlement  was  founded 

Australia,      , 

1829.         in  Western  Aicstralia.     Then  colonization  spread  into 
South        the  intermediate  region  of  Southern  Australia  (which 

Australia,  °  .  .  ^  . 

1836.         however   stretches   right  through  the  island  to  its 
Victoria,     northern    coast)   into    the    district    called    Victoria. 

1837 

south-west  of  the  original  settlement,  and  lastly,  into 
Queens-      Queensland  to  the  north-east.     Since  the  middle  of 

land,  1859. 

Colonies'     the  prcscut  century  all  these  colonies  have  gradually 
established  constitutions  which  give  them  fiill  internal 
independence.      South  of  the  great  island  lies  one 
Tasmania,    Smaller,  but  Still  vast,  that  of  VanDiemerCs  Land,  now 
1839.  Tasmania^  which  was  settled  earlier  than  any  Austra- 

six  Han  settlement  except  New  South  Wales.    And  to  the 

colonies,  ,  -kt         rr      i 

i«62.         east  lie  the  two  great  islands  of  f^ew  Zealand^  where 
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six  English  colonies  founded  at  different  times  have     chap. 
been  united  into  one. 


United, 

While  the  Australian  settlements  were  colonies  in  ^^'''^• 

,  .  .  ,  South 

the  strictest  sense,  the  English  possessions  in  South  Africa. 
Africa  began,  like  New  York,  in  a  settlement  first 
planted  by  the  United  Provinces.     The  Cape  Colonyy  Conquestof 

^^  Cue  v/upCf 

after  some  shiftings  during  the  French  revolutionary  ^^^• 
wars,  was  conquered  by  England,  and  its  possession 
by  England   was  confirmed   at   the   general  peace.  1815. 
Migration  northward,  both  of  the  EngUsh  and  Dutch 
inhabitants,   has  produced  new  settlements,  as  the 
Eastern  Colony  and  Natal    Meanwhile  independent  Eastern 
Dutch  states  have  arisen,  as  the  Oranqe  River  Re-  Natai*, 

^  1820-1886. 

public^  annexed  by  England,  then  set  free,  and  lastly  orange 
dismembered,  and  the  Transvaal^  annexed  after  six-  iwy-iyse.' 
teen  years  of  independence,  and  more  lately  restored  186W877' 
to  a  kind  of  modified  independence.     Lastly  a  scheme 
of  confederation  for  all  these  settlements  awaits  some 
more  peaceful  time  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

In   all  these  cases  of  real  colonization,  of  real  Europe  ex- 
tended by 

extension  of  the  English  or  any  other  European  nation,  coioniza- 
it  is  hardly  a  figure  to  say  that  the  bounds  of  Europe 
have  been  enlarged.  All  that  makes  Europe  Europe, 
all  that  parts  off  Europe  from  Africa  and  Asia,  has 
been  carried  into  America  and  Austraha  and  Africa 
itself.  The  growth  of  this  new  Europe,  no  less  than 
the  changes  of  the  old,  is  an  essential  part  of  European 
geography.  It  is  otherwise  with  territories,  great  or  Barbarian 
small,  which  have  been  occupied  by  England  and 
other  European  powers  merely  for  military  or  com- 
mercial purposes.  Forts,  factories,  or  empires,  on 
barbarian  soil,  where  no  new  European  nation  is  Ukely 
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ever  to  grow  up,  are  not  cases  of  true  colonization ; 
they  are  no  extension  of  the  bounds  of  Europe.  The 
cUmax  of  this  kind  of  barbarian  dominion  is  found  in 
those  vast  Indian  possessions  in  which  England  has 
supplanted  Portugal,  France,  and  the  heirs  of  Timour. 
Of  that  dominion  the  scientific  frontier  has  yet  to  be 
traced ;  yet  it  has  come  to  give  an  Imperial  title  to 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  those 
two  European  islands,  as  perhaps  befits  their  infe- 
riority in  physical  size,  remain  content  with  the  lowher 
style  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Whether  the  loftier 
pretensions  of  Asia  do,  or  do  not,  imply  any  vassalage 
on  the  part  of  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  the  Asiatic 
Empire  of  the  sovereign  of  the  British  kingdom  is  no 
extension  of  England,  no  extension  of  Europe,  no 
creation  of  a  new  English  or  European  nation.  The 
Empire  of  India  stands  outside  the  European  world, 
outside  the  poUtical  system  which  has  gathered  round 
the  Old  and  the  New  Eome.  But  a  place  amongst  the 
foremost  members  of  that  system  belongs  to  the  great 
European  nation  on  American  soil,  where  the  tongue 
of  England  is  kept,  and  the  constitution  of  old  Achaia 
is  born  again,  in  a  confederation  stretching  from  the 
Western  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 


Summary. 


We  have  thus  traced  the  geography,  and  in 
tracing  the  geography  we  have  in  a  slighter  way 
traced  the  history,  of  the  various  states  and  powers  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Ocean  which  have 
been  planted  from  Europe.  We  have  throughout 
kept  steadily  before  our  eyes  the  centre,  afterwards 
the  two  centres,  of  European  life.  We  have  seen 
how  the  older  states  of  Europe  gradually  lose  them- 
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selves  in  the  dominion  of  Rome,  how  the  younger  chap. 
states  gradually  spring  out  of  the  dominion  of  Eome.  ^ — r-^ 
We  have  followed,  as  our  central  subjects,  the  fates 
of  those  powers  in  the  East  and  West  which  continued 
the  Roman  name  and  Roman  traditions.  We  have 
traced  out  the  states  which  were  directly  formed  by 
spUtting  off  from  those  powers,  and  tlie  states  which 
arose  beyond  the  range  of  Roman  power,  but  not 
beyond  the  range  of  Roman  influence.  We  have 
seen  the  Western  Empire  first  pass  to  a  German 
prince,  then  gradually  shrink  into  a  German  kingdom, 
to  be  finally  dissolved  into  a  German  confederation. 
We  have  watched  the  states  which  split  off  at  various 
dates  from  its  body,  the  power  of  France  on  one  side, 
the  power  of  Austria  on  another,  tlie  powers  of  Italy 
on  a  third,  the  free  states  of  Switzerland  at  one  end, 
the  free  states  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  other.  We 
have  beheld  the  long  tragedy  of  the  Eastern  Rome ; 
we  have  told  the  tale  of  the  states  which  spht  off 
from  it  and  arose  around  it.  We  have  seen  its  terri- 
torial position  pass  to  a  barbarian  invader,  and  some- 
thing like  its  position  in  men's  minds  pass  to  the 
mightiest  of  its  spiritual  disciples.  And  we  have  seen, 
painted  on  the  map  of  our  own  century,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  work  which  is  giving  back  the  lands 
of  the  Eastern  Rome  to  their  own  people.  We  have 
then  traced  the  shiftings  of  the  powers  which  lay 
wholly  or  partly  beyond  the  bounds  of  either  Empire, 
the  great  Slavonic  mainland,  the  Scandinavian  and 
the  Iberian  peninsulas,  ending  with  that  which  is  geo- 
graphically the  most  isolated  land  of  all,  the  other 
world  of  Britain.  We  have  se*en  too  how  Europe 
may  be  said  to  have  spread  herself  beyond  her  geo- 
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CH/ip.  graphical  limits  in  the  foundation  of  new  European 
' — ^-^  states  beyond  the  Ocean.  We  have  contrasted  the 
different  positions  and  destinies  of  the  colonizing 
European  powers — where,  as  in  the  days  of  Old  Rome, 
a  continuous  territory  has  been  extended  over  neigh- 
bouring barbarian  lands — ^where  growth  beyond  the 
sea  was  the  natural  outcome  of  growth  at  home — 
where  European  powers  have  colonized  and  conquered 
simply  of  their  own  free  will.  In  thus  tracing  the 
historical  geography  of  Europe,  we  have  made  the 
roimd  of  the  world.  But  we  have  never  lost  sight  of 
Europe ;  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  Rome.  Wher- 
ever  we  have  gone,  we  have  carried  Europe  with  us ; 
wherever  we  have  gone,  we  have  never  got  beyond 
the  power  of  the  two  influences  which,  mingling  into 
one,  have  made  Europe  all  that  it  has  been.  The 
whole  of  European  history  is  embodied  in  the  for- 
mula wliich  couples  together  the  *  rule  of  Christ  and 
Caesar;'  and  that  joint  rule  still  goes  on,  in  the  shape 
of  moral  influence,  wherever  the  tongues  and  the 
culture  of  Europe  win  new  realms  for  themselves  in 
the  continents  of  the  western  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
southern  Ocean. 
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AAC 

Aachen,  crowning-place  of  the  Ger 
man  kings,  162,  194. 

annexed  to  France,  226. 

part  of  Prussia,  230. 
Aargau,  279,  284. 

Abo,  bishopric  of,  189. 

peace  of,  530. 
Abruzzi,  the,  annexed  to  Sicily,  409. 
Abyssinian  Chubch,  173. 
Acadia  ;  see  Nova  Scotia. 
AcciAUOLi,  Dukes  of  Athens,  432. 
ACHAIA,  early  position  of,  in  Pelopon- 
ncsos,  28, 30. 

league  of,  40,  41. 

dependent  on  Rome,  42. 

province  of,  79. 

principality  of,  430,  432. 

Angevin  overlordship  of,  433 

its  dismemberment,  ib. 

Savoyard  counts  of,  291,  433. 
ACHAIANS,  use  of  the  name  in  the  Ho- 
meric catalogue,  26. 

displaced  by  the  Dorians,  29. 
^CRE,  lost  and  won  in  the  Crusades, 
411,  414. 

fall  of,  414. 
^CT  OP  Mediation,  the,  284. 
£g^an  Sea,  Greek  colonies  on   its 
coasts,  21,  22,  28,  32. 

theme  of,  165. 
Alfred,  his    treaty  with    Guthrum, 

164. 
Emilia,  province  of,  80,  240. 

a^QUIANS,  47. 

their  wars  with  Rome,  51. 
Ethelin^s,  English  appanages  of,  163.  | 
Ethelred,  his  wars  with  the  Danes, 

164. 
Ethelbtan    incorporates     Northum- 
berland, 165. 
lfrica,  Greek  colonies  in,  36. 

Roman  province  of,  60. 

New,  province  of,  61. 

diocese  of,  80,  81. 

Vandal  kingdom  in,  92, 104. 


ALB 

Africa,  recovered  to  the  Empire,  108. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  116. 

Norman  conquests  in,  409. 

Portuguese  conquesrs  in,  559. 

French  conquests  in,  372. 

South,  English  possessions  in,  586. 
Aoathopolis,  396. 
Agram  (Zagrab).  456. 
Agbi  Decumates,  86. 
Agricola,  his  conquest  of  Britain,  71. 
Agrioentum  (Akragas),  Greek  colony, 
49. 

conquered  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
AiGiNA,  held  by  Venice,  425. 
Aigle,  294. 

AiOLi  AN  colonies  in  Asia,  32. 
Aire,  361. 

AiTOLiA,  geographical  position  of,  21. 
League  of,  41. 

its  alliance  with  and  dependence  on 
Rome,  41,  42. 
AIT0LLA.N8,  their  place  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue,  27. 
colony  of,  in  Peloponnesos,  29. 
Aix  (Aquae  Sextiae),  Roman  colony,  68. 

ecclesiastical  province  of.  177. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Peace  of,  255,  361. 
Ajaccio,  birthplace  of  Buonaparte,  364. 
Akarnania,  21, 31. 

league  of,  41. 
Akarnanians,    not    in    the  Homeric 

catalogue,  27  (note). 
Akerman,  Peace  of,  469. 
Akragas;  m«  Agrigentum. 
AktI;,  ArgoHc,  30. 
aland,  isles  of,  annexed  by  Russia. 

635. 
Alanh.  origin  of,  91. 

their  settlements  in  Spain,  92 
Alarcos,  battle  of,  561. 
Alaric,  king  of  the  West- Goths,  91. 
Alava,  653. 
Albania,  Asiatic,  102. 
Albania,  use  of  the  name,  397. 
kings  of,  436. 
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ALB 

Albania,  Turkish  conqaest  of,  436. 

revolt  of,  under  Scanderbeg,  ib. 

conquered   by    Mahomet  the   Con- 
queror, 462. 
Albanians,  their  origin,  24. 

their  settlements  in  Greece,  376, 878. 

advance  of,  435. 
Alb^non  (Elbassan),  445. 
Albert,  king,  son  of  Rudolf  of  Habs- 

burg,  grant  of  Austria  to,  320. 
Albert  II.,  king,  323. 

union    of    Hungary  and    Bohemia 
under,  326. 
Albert  the  Bear,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, 214. 
Albert   of     Brandenburg,    Duke    of 

Russia,  621. 
Albigensian  War,  346. 
Albi,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  178. 

uudcr  Aragon,  346. 

annexed  to  France,  ih, 
Alderney,  676. 
Alemanni,  87,  93. 

tlieir  wars  with  the  Empire,  94. 

conquered  by  the  Franks,  t^.,  121, 
Alemannia,  Duchy  of,  144,  211. 
Alessandria,  243. 

ceded  to  Savoy,  256. 
Alessio,  taken  by  Venice,  424. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  conquests, 

.38. 
Alexander  Severus,  his  wars,  lO.S. 
Alexandria,  greatness  of,  38,  63,  78. 

patriarchate  of,  172, 173. 
Alexios  Komn&nos,  his  conquests  in 
Asia  Minor,  394. 

founds  the   Empire   of   Trebizond, 
399. 
Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon,  267. 
Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  Emperor,  648. 

his  conquests,  660. 
Aloarve,  651,  663. 
Aloarye-betond-the-Sea,  kingdom 

of,  558. 
Algeria,  French  conquest  of,  372. 
Algiers,  464. 
Almohades,  invade  Spain,  661. 

decline  of,  ib, 
Almoravides,  invade  Spain,  648,  660. 
A  lost,  .801. 
Alps,  the,  44. 
Alsace  ;  tee  Elsass. 
Amadeus    VI.,  Count    of  Savoy,   his 

Eastern  expedition,  403. 
Amadeus  VIII,,  first  Duke  of  Savoy, 
290. 

his  title  of  Prince  of  Piedmont,  292. 
Amalfi,  156,  381,  383. 
Amastris,  held  by  Genoa,  429. 
AMBRAKIA,  Corinthian  colony,  31. 

capital  of  Pyrrhus,  38 ;  see  Arta.       | 


ANT 

America,  Spanish  dominion  in,  561. 

use  of  the  word,  582. 
America,  North,   French  settlements 
in,  364. 

English  and  French  rivalry  in,  365. 

Russian  settlements  in,  .540. 

first  English  settlements  in,  578. 

formation  of  the  thirteen  ccilonies 
in,  678-680. 

colonies  of  the  United    Provinces 
and  Sweden  in,  679. 

confederation     of     British     Korth 
America,  583 ;    «€«  aUo  United 
States. 
Amiens,  county  of,  added  to  France, 
343. 

to  Burgundy,  .S06,  361. 
Amisos,  held  by  Genoa,  429. 

its  independence,  399. 
Amurath  I.,  Sultan,  takes  Hadrian- 

ople,  461. 
Anatolikon,  theme  of,  165. 
Anchialos,  389. 
Ancona  (Ank6n),  Greek  colony  of.  48. 

march  of,  244,  260. 

occupied  by  Manuel  Komnenos,  394. 
Andalusia,  origin  of  the  name.  93. 
Andorra,  French  protectorate  of,  354, 

555. 
Andraszovo,  Peace  of,  623. 
Angles,  their  settlements  in  Britain, 
99,  100. 

give  their  name  to  England,  100. 

their  kingdoms,  133. 

their  conversion,  136, 
Angora,  battle  of,  463. 
Angria  (Engem),  212. 
An  HALT,  principality  of,  232. 
Ani,  392. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  th. 
Anjou,  county  of,  146,  338. 

character  of  it«  vassalage,  .^0. 

united  to  Touraine,  342. 

united  to  Maine  and  England,  344. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  345. 
Anjou,  House  of,  its  growth,  344, 34.5. 

its  overlordsMp    in    Peloponnesos, 
433. 
Ank6n  ;  Me  Ancona. 
Anne  of  Britanny,  effects  of  her  mar- 
riages, 352. 
Antilles,  French  colonies  in,  365. 
Antioch,  greatness  of,  63,  78, 

imperial  seat  at,  76. 

taken  by  Chosroes,  113. 

patriarchate  of,  172. 

its  extent,  ib. 

restored  to  the    Eastern   Empire 

391. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  393. 
recovered  by  the  Empire.  394, 
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ANT 

Antioch,  its  later  history,  413. 
ANTIOCHU8  THE  GREAT,  his  war  with 

Kome,  39,  42,  65. 
Antivari,  Servian.  420. 

under  Venice,  420,  426. 

part  of  Montenegro,  443,  444. 
Aktoninus,  wall  of,  71. 
Antonius,  Marcus,  67, 
Antwerp,  302, 310. 
Aosta,  bishopric  of,  177. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
286. 

its  special  position,  t^. 

its  relations  to  Savoy,  291,  297. 
Apennines,  the,  46. 
ApollOnia,  its  alliance  with  Rome,  41. 
Appenzell,   joins    the    Confederates, 

281. 
Apulia,   united  with   Calabria  under 
Augustus,  75,  80. 

Norman  conquest  of,  239,  407, 
Aqu  JB  Sexti^  ;  aee  Aix. 
Aquileia,  foundation  of,  56. 

destroyed  by  Attila,  97. 

a  German  march,  143. 

patriarchate  of,  173, 175,  244,  318. 

fluctuates  between    Germany    and 
Italy,  210, 223. 

annexed  by  Venice,  249. 

under  Austria,  249,  262,  265,  328. 
Aquitaine,  political  use  of  the  name,  4. 

south-western    division    of    Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  59. 

its  inhabitants,  t^. 

West  Gothic  kingdom  in,  92. 

Prankish  conquest  of,  121, 125. 

kingdom  of,  132,  1.S8. 

united  with  Neustria,  139,  350. 

duchy  of,  146. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  339. 

extent  of,  343. 

united  with  Gascony,  ib. 

its  union  with  and  sepcuration  from 
France,  344. 

united  with  England  and  Normandy, 
ib. 

kept  by  England,  345. 

French  designs  on,  348. 

released  from  homage,  349. 

its  final  union  with  France,  t^.,  350, 
576. 
Arabia,  peninsula  of,  6. 

attempted  Roman  conquest  of,  70. 

united  under  Mahomet,  113. 

Portuguese  conquests  in,  569. 
Arabia  Petr.£A,  Roman  conquest  of, 

72. 
Aeagok,  political  use  of  the  name,  3. 

its  be^^nning,  168,  167. 

its  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
479. 


ARM 

Aragon,  its  later  history,  644. 

its  relations  towards  Navarre,  546. 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  ib,,  547. 

Sobrarbe  joined  t<^  648. 

united  with  Barcelona,  649. 

advances  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and 
Rhone,  346,  649. 

conquers    the    Balearic    isles    and 
Valencia,  551. 

extent  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
652,  563. 

united  with  Castile,  566. 

its  second  advance  beyond  the  pen- 
insula, 267,  566. 

united  with  Sicily,  ib. 

its  conquests  in  Sardinia,  ib, 

its  outlying   possessions  compared 
with  those  of  Castile,  ib. 
Araxes,  639 

ARCADius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  82, 
Archipelago,  Ducliy  of,  428. 
Arezzo,  252. 

Argentoratum  ;  see  Strahsburo. 
Argos,  use  of  the  name,  26. 

its  place  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 
28. 

its  early  greatness,  29,  30. 

joins  the  Achaian  League,  41.  . 

won  from   Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 
432. 

held  by  Venice,  425,  433, 

taken  by  the  Turks,  425. 
Ariminum  ,*  see  Rimini. 
Arkadia,  its  place  in   the   Homeric 

catalogue,  30. 
Arles,  later  Roman  capital  of  Gaul,  94. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  115. 

kingdom  of,  148,  149. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 

crowning-place    of    the    kings    of 
Burgundy,  194. 

a  free  city,  271. 

annexed  to  France,  272. 
Armagh,    ecclesiastical   province    of, 

188. 
Armenia,  war  of,  with  Rome,  66. 

its  position,  101. 

conquered  by  Trajan,  102. 

given  up  by  Hadrian,  ib. 

conquered  by  Diocletian,  103. 

division  of,  t*. 

theme  of,  164. 

conquered  by  Basil  IF.,  392. 

Russian  advance  in,  539. 
Armenia,  Lehser,  302,  394, 413. 

acknowledges    the    Western    Em- 
peror, 416. 

its  connexion  with  Cyprus,  ib, 

end  of  the  kingdom,  ib. 
Aeminius,    his    victory    over    Varus, 
69. 
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Abmobica,  Celtic  element  in,  95,  124. 
its  later  name,  ib.,  $ee  Britaxny. 
Arnulf,  king  of  the  Bast  Franks,  and 

Emperor,  141,  143. 
Arras,  its  place  in  Gaul,  5. 
Treatyof,  306,  361. 
ceded  to  France,  310. 
Arta  (Ambrakia),  won  by  the  Eastern 
Empire,  401,  485. 
a  dependency  of  Venice,  436. 
Arthur  of  Britanny,  possible  effects 
of  the  success  of  his  claims,  344. 
Artois.  added  to  France,    306,  313, 
343. 
to  the   Duchy  of   Buiigundy,   300, 

301.  351. 
languapre  in,  303. 
its  momentary  annexation  by  Lewis 

XI..  351. 
relieved    from    homage,  224,    306, 

352. 
within  the  Bur^undian  circle,  224. 
French  acquisitions  in,  310,  361. 
Aryan  nations  of  Europe,    order   of 

their  settlements,  13-15. 
Asia,  its  geographical  character,  6. 
Macedonian  kingdoms  in,  38. 
Koman  province  of,  65. 
diocese  of,  77. 
Asia    Minor,    historically    connected 
with  Europe,  6. 
Greek  character  of,  22. 
Greek  colonies  in,  32,  34. 
kingdoms  in,  39,  40. 
Roman  conquest  of,  66,  66. 
Saracen  ravages  in,  116,  391. 
Turkish  conquests  of,  392,  402. 
A8plbd6n,  its  place  in  the  Homeric 

catalogue,  27. 
Astrakhan,  khanat  of,  618. 
conquered  by  Russia,  528. 
ASTURIA,  united  to  Cantabria,  158,  546. 
grows  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  ib. 
ASTURIAS,  princi]3ality  of,  553. 
Athamania,  kingdom  of,  38. 
Athaulp,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  91. 
Athens,  its  position  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue,  27. 
nominally  independent  of  Rome,  42. 
lordship  and  duchy  of,  4,30, 431,432. 
Venetian  and  Ottoman  conquests  of, 
432. 
ATROPATfeNfj,    conquered  by    Trajan, 

102. 
Attabegs,  their  wars  with  the  Cru- 
saders, 414. 
Attica,  geographical  position  of,  21. 

not  in  the  Homeric  map,  27. 
Attila.  defeated  at  Chalons,  96. 

destroys  Aquileia,  97. 
AuGH,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  177, 


AVI 

Augsburg,  bishopric  of,  222. 
free  city,  226. 
annexed  by  Bavaria,  ib. 
Augusta  Trevirorum  ;  see  Trier. 
AuRELiAN,  Emperor,  gives  up  Dacia* 

72. 
Australia,  English  settlement  in,  684. 
Austria,  Lombard.  240. 
Austria,  origin  and  use  of  the  name, 
124,  197,  207,  314,  332. 
mark  of,  201,  207,  208,  314,  317. 
its  position    as  a  marchland,  275 

276. 
duchy  of,  317. 
annexed  by  Bohemia,  319. 
under  the  Habsbnrgs,  320. 
archduchy  of,  323. 
its  connexion  with  the  Western  Em- 
pire, ,S21. 
circle  of,  209,  222. 
extent  of  its  German  lands,  223. 
its  acquisitions  and  divisions,  322, 

324. 
its  union  with  Bohemia andHungary, 

324,327. 
its  foreign  possessions,  328,  329. 
its  rivalry  with  Prussia,  210. 
Venice  surrendered  to,  269,  262. 
so-called  Empire  of.  207,  227,  275, 

315. 
changes  of,  during  the  revolutionmry 

wars,  226.  230,  330. 
its  position  compared  with  that  of 

Prussia,  231. 
annexes  Ragusa  and  Cattaio,  3.30. 

333. 
loses  and  recovers  Hungary,  384. 
modem  extent  of,  332,  336. 
cedes  its  rights  in  Sleswick  and 

Holstein,  234. 
its  anomalous  nature,  816,  817. 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  adminis- 
tered by,  467. 
AusTRO-HuNGARY,    dual    System   in, 

334. 
AUTUN,  96. 

AuvERONE,  Dauphiny  of,  848, 849. 
AUXERRB,  300. 

Avars,  a  Turanian  people,  17,  377. 
allied  with  the  Lombards  against 

theGepidae,  110,  117. 
kingdom  of,  117. 
overthrown  by  Charles  the  Great, 

126, 127,  131. 
leave  no  traces  in  modem  Europe, 
169. 
Aversa,  county  of,  407. 
Avignon,  archbishopric  of,  178. 
taken  by  France,  271. 
sold  to  the  Pope,  273, 
annexed  to  France,  278,  397. 
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V.VRANCHES,  181. 

VzoF,  won  and  lost  by  Rnssia,  466, 

533. 
^ZORSS,  oonquered  by  Portngal,  559. 


Rabylonia,  50. 

Badajoz,  550. 

3ADEN,  mark,  electorate,  and  duchy  of, 

222,  226,  228,  232. 
n^TiCA,  Vandal  conquest  of,  92. 

ecclesiastical  prorinoe  of,  188. 
Baglioni,  House  of,  251. 
Bahamas,  the,  583. 
Bajazbt  the  Thunderbolt,  Sultan,  ex- 
tent of  his  dominion,  461. 

bis  conquest  of  Bulg^a,  447. 

defeated  by  Timour,  404,  441, 461. 
Balbabic  Isles,  proyinoe  of,  81. 

part  of  the  Empire,  108,  543. 

conquered  by  Aragon,  551,  553. 
Balkan  peninsula,  the,  19. 
Balsa,  house  of,  its  dominion  in  Alba- 
nia, 443. 
B4LTIC  Sba,  answers  geographically 
to  the  Mediterranean,  6. 

Scandinavian  and  German  influence 
on,  compared,  502. 
Baltic  lands,  general  view  of,  478- 
541. 

their  relation  to  the  Empires,  483. 
Bahbbro,  bishopric  of,  180,  220,  232. 
Bangor,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Bab,  duchy  of,  united  to  Lorraine,  198. 

annexed  by  France,  360. 

restored  to  Lorraine,  ib. 
Babbadoes,  583. 
Babcblona,  march  of,  146, 147. 

county  of,  341,  346. 

joined  to  Aragon,  549. 

released   from  homage  to  France, 
347,  549. 
Babdulia,  the  original  Castile,  546. 
Babi,  archbi^opric  of,  176. 

won  from  the  Saracens,  383. 
Babnim,  under  Poland,  496. 

passes  to  Brandenburg,  509. 
Babrieb  Treaty,  361. 
Basel,  joins  the  Confederates,  269, 280. 

bishopric  of,  annexed  by    France, 
284.  367. 

restored  by  France,  284,  371. 
Basil  II.,  Eastern  Emperor,  his  con- 
quests. .391. 

incorporates  Serbia,  439. 
Basques,  remnant  of  non- Aryan  people 
in  Europe,  12,  13. 

akin  to  the  Ligurians,  46. 

their  independence,  92 
Bath,  bishoplic  of,  187. 
Batoum,  annexed  to  Russia,  539. 


BLO 

Bavabia,  Frankish  dominion  in,  121. 

Eastern  Francia  added  to,  140. 

Duchy  of,  144,  208,  211. 

modem  use  of  the  name,  197. 

circle  of,  209. 

electorate  of,  221. 

united  with    the   Palatinate,   220, 
221. 

kingdom  of,  197,  226,  228. 

extent  of,  232. 
Baybux,  Bishopric,  181. 
Bayonne,  diocese  of,  1 83. 
Belgium,  kingdom  of,  274. 312. 
Belgbadb,  taken  by  the  Magyars,  .392. 

by  the  Turk,  454,  456. 

Peace  of,  456. 
Belibabius,  ends  the  Vandal  kingdom 

in  Africa,  108. 
Bellinzona,  281. 
Belluno,  247. 

Benevento,  Lombard  duchy   of.  111, 
15L 

papal  possession  of,  257,  408. 

a  separate  principality,  261. 
Bbntbvoglio,  House  of,  251. 
BEBENGAB,kingof  Italy,  his  dominion, 
141. 

submits  to  Otto  the  Great,  152. 
Bebg,  228. 

Bergamo,  243,  248,  249. 
Berlin,  its  position,  236. 

Treaty  of,  444,  465,  466,  469,  471. 
Bern,  joins  the  Confederates,  269,  278, 
279. 

its  Savoyard  conquests,   269,   280, 
281. 

annexes  Lausanne,  281. 

restores  lands  north  of  the  lake,  ib., 
294. 

divides    Gruyftres    with    Freiburg, 
282. 

its  relations  with  NeufchAtel,  ib. 
Been  HARD,  duke  of  Saxony.  213. 
Bernicia,  kingdom  of,  100,  164,  568. 
Berrhoia,  403. 
Berwick,  570. 
BESAK90N,  96, 149. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  1 79. 
an  Imperial  city,  268. 
united  to  France,  268,  362. 
Bessarabia,  annexed  by  Russia,  466. 
Beziers,  annexed  by  F^nce,  346. 
BlALYSTOK,  537. 
BlANDRATE,  288. 
BlENNE,  282. 

BiLLUNGS,  their  mark.  203,  492. 

Biscay,  547,  553. 

Bithynia,  kingdom  of,  39,  62. 

Roman  conquest  of,  66. 
Blerino,  486. 
Blois,  united  to  Champagne,  342, 
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Hlois,  purchased  by  Saint  Lewis,  347. 
Bodmin,  Bishopric  of,  187. 
BODONITZA,  principality  of,  432. 
Bohemia,  whether  the  seat  of  Samo's 
kingdom,  473  (note). 
kingdom  of,  162,  167.  204.  319,  423, 

493. 
annexes  Austria,  319,  324. 
its  union  with  Brandenburg,  214, 510. 
its  permanent  union  with  Austria, 

327.  334,  610. 
sketch  of  its  history,  495,  509,  510. 
BOHUSLAN,  ceded  to  Sweden,  526. 
Boi6tia,  its  geographical  position,  21. 
separate  from  Orchomenos  in   the 

catalogue,  27. 
legendary  Thessalian  settlement  of, 

31. 
her  cities  destroyed,  32. 
league  of,  41. 
dissolved,  42. 
Bokhara,  539. 

BOLESLAF  I.,  of  Poland,  his  conquests, 
495,  496. 
whether  the  first  king.  496  (iwte). 
Bologna,  archbishopric  of,  175. 
city  of,  held  by  the  Visoonti,  247. 
its  importance.  251. 
Treaty  of,  254. 
Bona.  410. 
Boniface,  king  of  Thessalonikd,  extent 

of  his  kingdom.  397.  432. 
BOBMio,  won  by  the  Graubiinden,  281. 
BORNHOLM.  527. 

Bosnia,  Hungarian  conquest  of,  439. 
won  back  by  Stephen  Dushan,  440. 
origin  of  the  kingdom,  442. 
it-s  greatest  extent,  i^. 
Turkish  conquest  of.  ib, 
administered    by  Austro-Hungary. 
335,  457. 
BOSPOBOS.  kingdom  of,  40.  66. 
Bouillon,  312. 

Boukbllari6n,  theme  of.  155. 
Boulogne,  lost  and  won  by  France, 

353,  359,  577. 
Bourbon,  Isle    of,  occupied    by  the 
French,  366. 
taken  by  England  but  restored.  372. 
BouRDEAUX,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 

177. 
BouEGES.  ecclesiastical    province    of, 
177. 
viscounty  of,  added  to  France,  342. 
Brabant,  302,  303.  304. 
duchy  of,  224. 
united  to  Burgundy.  305. 
Braga,  ec^esiastical  province  of,  183. 
Brandenburg,  mark  of,  204,  214,  492. 
grows  into  modem  Prussia,  207, 208, 
216 


BUL 

Brandenburg,  New  Mark  of,  pledged 
to  the  Teutonic  knights.  513. 
it«  union  with  Bohemia,  214.  510. 
united  to  Prussia,  210. 215, 521. 529. 
Branibor,  takings  of,  492. 
Brazil,  discovery  of,  560. 

Empire  of.  ib. 
Breisach,  annexed  by  France.  359. 

restored,  362. 
Bremen,  archbishopric  of.  180,  219. 
its  relation  to  the  city,  219. 
held  and  lost  by  Sweden,  219.  526, 

530. 
annexed  to  Hannover.  213.  219. 
Bremen,  city,  one  of  the  Hanse  towns, 
218,  226. 
its  independence  of  the  Bishop,  219. 
annexed  to  France,  228. 
Brescia,  243,  248,  249. 
Breslau,  bishopric  of.  190. 
Bresse,  annexed  to  Savoy,  270. 

ceded  to  France,  296,  359. 
Bretigny,  Peace  of,  349. 
Brindisi  lost  by  Venice.  254. 
Britain,  use  of  the  name,  3,  4. 5, 100. 
early  position  of,  10. 
Celtic  settlements  in.  14. 
Roman  conquest  of,  70,  71,  73,  563. 
diocese  of,  81. 

Roman  troops  withdrawn  from,  98. 
Teutonic  settlements  in,  15,  98, 99, 

100. 
difference    of    the    conquest   from 
other  Teutonic  conquests,  98, 99. 
North-Westem    part   colonized  bj 

Scots,  100. 
Ensflish  kingdoms  in,  138. 
Celtic  states  in.  t*. 
Norwegian  settlements  in,  162. 
growth  of  English  states  in.  163. 
Empire  of,  478,  563. 
its  independence  of    the  Western 

Empire,  563. 
two  English  kingdoms  in,  566. 
Bbitannt,  political  use  of  the  name.  4. 
origin  of  the  name,  96. 
duchy  of,  146. 
its    relations   to   Kormandy,  340, 

344. 
incorporated  with  Franoe.  35S. 
Bruen.  bishopric  of.  223,  318. 
united  to  Bavaria.  226. 
recovered  by  Austria,  230. 
Brunswick,  duchy  of,  213,  232. 
Brusa,  Turkish  conquest  of,  402, 461. 
Rrusbuls,  802. 
Bucharest,  Treaty  of,  466. 
BuOKT,  annexed  to  Savoj,  270. 

to  Franoe,  296,  869. 
BuKOYiKA  annexed  by  Avatria,  467. 
Bulgaria,  early  bistocy  of,  1X9,  U9. 
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Bulgaria,  incorporated  with  the  Em- 
pire, 167. 
White  and  Black,  386,  498. 
extent  of,  in  the  eighth  century,  387. 
under  Simeon,  389. 
conquered  by  Sviatoslaf ,  390. 
by  John  Tzimisk^,  ib. 
extent  of,  under  Samuel,  ih. 
recovered  by  Basil  II.,  t*. 
third  kingdom  of,  396,  438,  445. 
advance  of,  under  John  Asan,  445. 
its  decline,  446. 
Cuman  dynasty  in,  ib, 
break  up  of,  ib. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  447. 
triple  partition  of,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  471. 
Bulgarians,  a  Turanian  people,  17, 
377. 
their   settlements    and    language, 

119,  159,377. 
Slavonic  assimilation  of,  160. 
compared  with  the   Magyars    and 
Ottomans,  877. 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  kingdom 
of  Italy,  260,  261. 
his  feeling  towards  Switzerland,  368. 
character  of  his  conquests,  ib. 
his  treatment  of  Germany  and  Italy, 

369. 
his   scheme    for    the    division    of 

Europe,  t*. 
extent  of  France  under,  370. 
Buonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  his  an- 
nexations, 371. 
Buonaparte,  Jerome,  King  of  West- 

falia,  228. 
Buonaparte,  Joseph,  261. 
Buondblmonte,  house  of,  in  Northern 

Epeiros,  4.^5. 

Burgos,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 

BUROUNDIANS,  lasting  effects  of  their 

settlements,  89. 

their  settlement  in  Gaul,  95,  96. 

Burgundy,  Frankish  conquest  of,  122. 

use  of  the  name,  4,  96, 197. 
Burgundy,  Kingdom  of,  141, 148. 
Northern  and  Southern  kingdoms 

of,  149. 
separated  from  the  Frankish  king- 
doms, ib. 
united  with  G^ermany,  150,  266. 
chiefly  annexed  by  France,  ib.,  200, 

266. 
represented    by    Switzerland,   150, 

200,  266. 
its  language,  267. 

importance  of   its  aoqnisition    by 
France,  355. 
Burgundy,  County  of,  224. 
revolutions  of,  267-268. 


CAh 

Burgundy,   joined  with  the  duchy, 
268,300,351. 

momentary  annexation  of,  by  Lewis 
XL,  351. 

its  fluctuations,  267,  268. 

an    appendage    to    Castile    under 
Charles  V.,  268.  307,  657. 

finally  annexed  by  France,  268, 356, 
361,  557. 
Burgundy,  Duchy  of,  146, 148,  274. 

united  with  the  county,  268,  300. 

escheat  of,  351. 

importance  of  its  power,  298. 

union  of  Flanders  with,  300. 

its  growth,  .361. 

annexed  by  Lewis  XI.,  352. 
Burgundy,  Lesser,  Duchy  of,  267, 268, 

269. 
Burgundy,  circle  of,  222,  223. 
Butrinto,  under  the  Angevins,  411. 

commends  itself  to  Venice,  424. 

ceded  to  the  Turk,  426. 

won  back  by  Venice,  427. 
Byzantine  Peninsula,  the,  19. 
Byzantine  Empire,  the,  400. 
Byzantion,  Greek  colony  of,  33. 

keeps  its  independence,  38,  42. 

annexed  by  Vespasian,  42,  65,  70. 

capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  34, 
78. 

see  Constantinople. 


C^SAR,     Augustus,   romanization    of 
Spain  under,  68. 
in  Egypt,  67. 
conquests  under,  68. 
his  division  of  Italy,  75. 
C.S8AR,  Caius  Julius,  his  conquests  in 
Gaul,  59. 
forms  the  province  of  New  Africa 

and  restores  Carthage,  61 ,  67. 
in  Britain,  71. 
Cadiz,   joined    to    Castile,    551 ;    tee 

Gades. 
Caithness,  colonized  by  the  Northmen, 

162,  568,  571. 
Calabria,  united  with  Apulia,  under 
Augustus,  75. 
keeps  its  old  meaning,  80. 
change  of  the  name,  156,  181,  381 
Calais.    English    conquest    of,    349, 
377. 
won  back  by  France,  353,  359. 
Calatrava,  550. 
California,  Upper,  ceded  by  Spain  to 

the  United  States.  562. 
Caliphate,  Eastern,  extent  of,  114, 
116. 
division  of,  116. 
its  character,  126, 129. 
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Cauphats,   Western,    begixming  of, 
116, 126, 129. 

broken  np,  169. 
Calmab,  Union  of,  604. 
Cambrat,  bishopric  of,  179. 

beocmes  an  archbishopric,  182. 

League  of,  war  of  the,  249. 

annexed  to  France,  310,  361. 
Camebtno,    march    of,     244;     see 

An  CON  A. 

Campania,    Etmscan  settlements  in, 
46. 
g^graphical  position  of,  81. 
Campo  Fobmio,  treaty  of,  269. 
Canada,  colonized  by  France,  364. 
conquered  by  England    366,  681, 

683. 
part  of  the  confederation  of  British 
North  America,  683. 
Canali,  district  of,  originally  Servian, 

420. 
Canaries,  conquered  by  Spain,  661. 
Candia,  war  of,  419. 

use  of  the  name,  423  (ncte). 
Cantabria,  conquered    by  Angastus, 
68. 
independence  of,  92. 
united  with  Asturia,  168,  646. 
Cantbrburt,  archbishopric  of,    186, 
186. 
submission  of  Welsh  sees  to,  187. 
Caps  Breton,  French  settlement  at, 

364. 
Cape  Colony,  conquered  by  England, 

686. 
Cape  of  Good   Hope,  discovery  of, 

669. 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  conquered  by 

Portugal,  669. 
Capua,  Archbishopric  of,  176. 
P^ncipality  of,  407. 
annexed  to  Sicily  by  King  Roger, 
409. 
Carcabsonnb,  346. 
Cardinal  Bishops,  order  of,  176. 
Carelia,  conquered  by  Sweden,  606, 
626. 
part  of,  ceded  to  Russia,  629. 
Carinthia       (Kiimthen),      Slavonic 
settlement  of,  118. 
conquered    by   Charles  the  Great, 

131. 
•mark  of,  144,  201. 
Duchy  of.  223.  318,  331. 
division  of,  318. 
annexed  by  Bohemia,  319. 
united  to  G<)rz,  320. 
annexed  by  Austria,  322. 
part  of  the  Tllyrian  provinces,  333. 
whether  the  .seat  of  Same's  kingdom, 
489  {fufte). 
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Carlisle,  bishopric  of,  188. 

added  to  England  by  William  Rufus, 
669. 
Carlowitz,  Peace  of,  426,  466,  464. 
Carniola  (Ejrain),  mark  of,  201. 

Duchy  of,  228,  881. 

part  of  the  niyrian  Provinces,  833. 
Carolina,  679. 

its  division,  ih. 
Carrara,  the,  rule  of,  at  Padua.  249. 
Carthage,  her  rivalry  with  Rome,  9. 

Phoenician  colony,  86. 

its  possessions  in  Sicily,  49. 

her  rivalry    with    the    Greeks   in 
Sicily,  60. 

holds  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  05. 

its  power  in  Spain,  67. 

loses  her  Spanish  possessions,  68. 

destroyed,  60. 

restored  by  Csssar,  61. 

greatness  of,  81. 

capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom*  92. 
Carthaoena  (New  Carthage).  67. 

ecclesiasticid  province  of,  188. 

loses  its  metropolitan  rank,  ib. 
Cashel,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  1 88. 
Cabimir  the  Great,  kii^  of  Poland,  his 

conqnests,  616. 
Caspian,  Russian  advance  on,  688. 
Cassubia,  609. 
Castile,  political  use  of  the  name,  315. 

its  colonizing  power,  10. 

its  beginning,  168, 167. 

united  with  Aragon,  168. 

kingdom  of,  168,  648,  663. 

its  Emperors,  479. 

later  history  of.  644. 

its  relations  towards  Navarre,  546. 

shiftings  of,  648. 

its  final  union  with  Leon,  ih. 

advance  of,  660. 

conquest  of,  under  St.  Ferdinasd, 
661. 

conquers  Granada,  562,  564. 

loses  and  recovers  Gibraltar.  552. 555. 

its  union  with  Aragon,  645. 

its  outlying  posseosions  oorapared 
with  those  of  Arugon,  666. 
Castracani,    Castruocio,     tyrant   of 

Lucca,  251. 
Catalans,   conquests  of,  in  Greece, 

401,  431. 
Catalonia,  county  of,  658. 
Cattaro,  420. 

won  and  lost  by  Monteneg^,  333, 
334,  444. 
Caucasus,  Russian  advance  in,  53S. 
Cayenne,  366. 

Celts,     earliest     Aryan     settlers  in 
western  Europe,  14.  67. 

extent  of  their  settlements^  14. 57, 59. 
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Celts,  diaplaoed  by  Teutons  in  Britain, 
15. 
romaniied,  61. 
in  Britanny,  95,  146. 
their  states  in  Britain,  133. 
Cbbdaqnb,  released  from  homage  to 
France,  649. 
recovered  by  Aragon,  553, 555. 
loss  of,  557. 
Ceredigion,  Engliah  conquest  of,  572. 
Ceuta,  under  the  Empire,  543. 

under  Spain,  559,  561. 
Cbylon,  Dutch  colony,  309. 
Chablais,  281,  294. 
Chaldia,  theme  of,  154. 
CHALK&DdN,  Ohosroes  encamps  at,  113 
Chalkidik^I,  geographical  position  of, 
20. 
Greek  colonies  in,  33. 
united  to  Macedonia,  38. 
kept  by  the  Empire,  403,  404,  461. 
Chalons,  battle  of,  its  importance,  96. 
compaxed  with  battle  of  Tours,  116. 
Chaltbia,  438 

•Chambery,  SaYoyard  capital,  290. 
annexed  by  France,  296,  371. 
restored,  ii. 
Champagne,  county  of,  146. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  339,  340. 
joined  to  France,  348. 
Chandernagore,   a    French    settle- 
ment, 366. 
Channel  Islands,  kept  by  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  345,  576. 
Charlaine  ;  tee  Karolingia. 
Cuarlemont,  361. 
Charleroi,  361. 

Charles  the  Great,  his  conquests,  125, 
127. 
conquers  Lombardy,  1 27. 
his  title  of  Patrician,  ib. 
crowned  Emperor,  128. 
extent  of  his  empire,  130,  131. 
conquers  Saxony,  130. 
overthrows  the  Avars,  131. 
his  divisions  of  the  Empire,  131, 

132. 
his  death,  132. 

archbishoprics  founded  by,  179, 180. 
Charles  the  Bald,  grant  of  Aquitaine 
to,  139,  350. 
extent   of    the   western   kingdom 
under,  145. 
Charles  the  Fat,  Emperor,  union  of 
the    Frankish   kingdoms    under, 
141. 
deposed,  147. 
Charles  v..  Emperor,  dominions  of, 
268,  307, 328,  556. 
grants  Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  430. 


CHL 

Charles  V.,  his  conquest  of  Tunis, 
404,  561. 
extension    of    Castilian    dominion 
under,  557. 
Charles  VI.,  Emperor,  his  Pragmatic 

Sanction,  331. 
Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  his  wars 

with  Peter  the  Great,  529. 
Charles  of  Anjou,  271. 

his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  257. 
his  Italian  dominion,  291. 
his  dominion  in  Epeiros,  411. 
occupies  Acre,  ib. 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
his  schemes  for  a    Burgundian 
kingdom,  298,  313. 
his  annexations,  307. 
effects  of  his  death,  H51. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Leukadia,  his  con- 
quests and  title,  436. 
Charles  the  Good,  Duke  of  Savoy,  294. 
Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

295. 
Charolois,  under  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 296,  351. 
an    appendage   to    Castile    under 

Charles  V.,  557. 
conquered  by  Lewis  XIV.,  ib. 
Chartres,  county  of,  338. 

character  of  its  vassalage,  339. 
united  to  Champagne,  342. 
purchased  by  Saint  Lewis,  347. 
Chazars,  their  settleqients,   17,  117, 
377. 
Russian  advance  against,  498. 
Cherson&sos,  Cimbric,  probable  Celtic 
settlement  in,  15. 
becomes  Teutonic,  ib. 
Chers6n  (Cherson^s),  geographical 
position  of,  20. 
Greek  colony  in,  36. 
its  independence,  ib. 
Tetraxite  Goths  settle  in,  101. 
theme  of,  156. 
annexed    to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

391. 
taken  by  Vladimir,  391,  499. 
not  the  site  of  modern  Cherson,  533 
(note),  see  Crim. 
Chester,  See  of  Lichfield  moved  to, 

187. 
Chiavenna,  200,  281. 
Chieri,  291. 
Chiogia,  424. 
Chios,  early  greatness  of,  33. 

under  the  Zaocaria  and  the  Maona, 

429. 
under  the  Turks,  ib. 
Chlodwig,  King  of  the  Franks,  his 
kingdom,  94. 
Alemanni  conquered  by,  ib.,  121. 
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Chlodwig,     conquest    of     Aqultaine 

under,  121. 
GH08ROE8  U.,  his  conquests,  112,  113. 
Christian  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  unites 

Denmark,  Sleswick,  and  Holstein, 

607,  508 
Chrobatia,  Northern  and   Southern, 

449.     See  aUo  CROATIA. 
Chrobatia, Northern,  Bohemian  power 

in,  494. 
becomes  Little  Poland,  496; 
passes  to  Austria,  532. 
Chur,  bishopric  of,  222. 
Church,    Easr«m,   its    relations    to 

Russia,  484. 
CiBiN  gives  its  name  to  Siebenbiirgen, 

451  (note), 
CiRCASSiA,  Russian  advance  in,  639. 
CiBALPiNE  Gaul ;  9ee  Gaul. 
Cisalpine  Republic,  259,  260.  283. 
CiHPADANB  Republic,  the,  258. 
Clermont,  county  of,  341. 
Cleve,  215. 

CLIS8A,  424. 

Clontarp,  Irish  victory  at,  576. 

Cnut,  his  conquest  of  England,  166. 

his  northern  Empire,  i&.,  478. 
Colchis  (Lazica)  Roman  conquest  of, 

113. 
Colonta    Aorippina,    95,    179.    See 

KOLN. 

Colony,  meaning  and  use  of  the  word, 

579. 
Columbia,  British,  583. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  his  discovery 

of  the  New  World,  561. 
COMO,  175,  243. 
Compostella,  ecclesiastical  province, 

of,  183. 
Confederation  op  the  Rhine,  227, 

228,  370. 
CONNAUGHT,  temporal  division  of  Ire- 
land, 188,  674. 
Connecticut,  579. 
Conrad  op  Mazovia,  grants  Culm  to 

the  Teutonic  knights,  513. 
CONSTANTINE,  French  conquest  of,  372. 
Constantink  the  Great,  divisions  of 

the  Empire  under,  75. 
his  new  capital,  34,  78. 

CONSTANTINE  PORPHYROGENNfeTOS,  his 

description  of  the  themes  of  the 
Empire,  164,  155. 
CONSTANTINE   PALAIOLOGOS,   his    COn- 

quests  in  Peloponnesos,  434. 
Constantinople,  seat  of  the  Roman 

Empire    removed  to,  34,  65,  78, 

83. 
its  moral  influence,  1 20. 
its  relation  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

12g. 


CRA 

Cosstaxtinoplb,  patriarchate  of,  171, 
172,  174. 
early  Russian  attempts  on,  498. 
Latin  conquest  of,  396. 
won  back  under  Michael  Palaiolo- 

gos,  400. 
its  relations  with  Trebisond,  449. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  403,  460,  462. 
Constanz,  bishopric  of,  222. 

passes  to  Austria,  282. 
Cordova,  bishopric  of,  183. 
conquered  by  Ferdinand,  661. 
Caliphate     of ;     tee     Caliphate, 
Western. 
Corfu,    Norman    conquests  of,    393, 
408. 
Venetian    conquest    of,    422,    424. 

425. 
won  from  Venice  by  Epeiros,  398. 

410. 
held  by  Margarito,  410. 
grantcKl  to  Manfred,  411. 
under  Charles  of  Anjou,  t^. 
under  Venice,  t*. 
summary  of  its  history,  422,  467. 
»ee  aUo  Korkyra. 
Corinth,  in  the  Homeric   catalogue, 
28. 
a  Dorian  city,  29, 30. 
her  colonies,  31. 
joins  the  Achaian  League,  41. 
under  Macedonia,  ih. 
won  from  Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 

432. 
under  the  Accianoli,  432,  433. 
Cornwall,  Celtic  power  in,  133. 
CoRON    (K6r6n6),    held    by    Venice, 
423. 
lost  by  her,  426. 
Corsica,  46. 

early  inhabitants  of,  65. 
Roman  conquest  of,  %h, 
province  of,  80. 
won  back  to  the  Empire,  108. 
held  by  Genoa,  246,  262. 
ceded  to  France,  256,  363. 
effects    of    its    incorporation  with 
France,  363,  364,  368. 
Cosmo  de*  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence 
and  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  252, 
263. 
COTTIAN  Alps,  the,  province  of,  80. 
COTTBUS,  217,  230. 
COURTRAY,  361. 
COUTANCES,  181. 

Coventry,  See  of  Lichfield  moved  to, 

187. 
Cracow,  capital  of  Poland,  496. 
annexed  by  Austria,  531,  632. 
joined   to  the  dnchj  of  WanaW| 
330,  637. 
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Cracow,  republic  of,  637. 

second  Austrian  annexation  of,  334, 
637. 
Crediton,  Bishopric  of,  187. 
Crema,  243,  249. 
Cremona,  243. 

Crete,  its  geographical  position,  22. 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
keeps  its  independence,  38. 
conquered  hj  Rome,  66. 
province  of,  79. 
lost  and  recovered  by  the  Eastern 

Empire,  384,  386. 
conquered  by  Venice,  419. 
by  the  Turks,  419,  464. 
re-enslaved  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
469. 
Crim.  khanat  of,  618. 

dependent  on  the  Sultans,  ib, 
annexed  to  Russia,  466,  628,  638. 
Croatia,  Slavonic  settlement  in,  118. 
its  relations    to  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empires,  161,  390,  420, 
421. 
its  relations  to  Hungary,  161,  205, 

334,  421,  438,  448,  449,  460,  456. 
part  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  333. 
Croja,  won  and  lost  by  Venice,  426, 

437. 
Crotona  ;  see  Ke6ton. 
Crusade,  first,  its  geographical  result, 

412,  413. 
Crusaders,  take  Constantinople,  393, 
394. 
their    conquests     oomp>ared     with 
those  of  the  Normans  in  Sicily, 
412. 
Cuba,  662. 

CUJAVIA,  478,  616,  631,  637. 
Culm,' granted  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
613. 
restored  to  Poland,  614. 
CUM^  Greek  colony,  48. 

Roman  conquest  of,  49. 
CuMANiA,  king  of,  a  Hungarian  title, 

452. 
CUMANS,  settlements  of,  377,  462,  500. 
dynasty  of,  in  Bulgaria,  446,  452. 
crushed  by  the  Mongols,  452,  600. 
Cumberland  (Strathdyde),  a  Celtic 
state,  133. 
Scandinavian  settlements  in,  164. 
grant    of,  to    Scotland,   165,    569, 

670. 
won  back  by  Henry  the  Second, 

570. 
southern  part  united  to  England, 

669. 
formation  of  the  shire,  674. 
CURLAND,  Swedish  conquest  of,  488. 
Lettic  inhabitants  of,  601. 


DAN 

CuRLAND,  German  influence  in,  503. 

dominion  of  the  Sword-brothers  in, 
613. 

duchy  of,  621. 

a  Polish  lief,  631. 

annexed  by  Russia,  632. 
CuRzoLA ;  see  Korkyra,  Black. 
Custrin,  under  Poland,  496. 

passes  to  Brandenburg.  609. 
Cyprus,  Greek  colonies  in,  22 

rivalry  of  Greeks  and  Phoenicians 
in,  29,  37. 

Roman  conquest  of,  66. 

part  of  Prefecture  of  the  East,  77. 

theme  of,  166. 

lost  and  won  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
384. 

conquered  by  Richard,  ib, 

kingdom  of,  412. 

its  connexion  with  Jerusalem  and 
with  Armenia,  ib.,  413,  416. 

conquered  by  Venice,  416,  419. 

by  the  Turks,  419.  426,  466. 

under  English  rule,  465,  677. 
Czar  ;  tee  Tzar. 
Czechs,  493. 

CZEPUBZ;  «^!<fZlP8. 


Dacia,  wars  of,  with  Rome,  72. 

made  a  province  by  Trajan,  ib, 

given  up  by  Aurelian,  ib. 

its  later  history,  73. 

diocese  of,  79 

Gothic  power  in,  90 
Daghestan,  633,  538. 
Daoo,  under  the  Sword-brothers,  513. 

under  Denmark,  608,  522. 

under  Sweden,  626. 
Dalmatia,  Greek  colonies  in,  35. 

its  wars  with  Rome,  64. 

Roman  colonies  in,  ib. 
Dalmatia,  diocese  of,  80. 

Slavonic  settlement  in,  118. 

its  relations  to  the  Eastern  an<l 
Western  Empire,  156,  161,  389, 
421. 

kingdom  of,  421,  424. 

history  of  the  coast  cities,  420. 

Venetian  conquest  in,  416,  421,  422. 

joined  to  Croatia,  421. 

recovered  by  Manuel,  394,  421. 

fluctuates  between  Hungary  and 
Venice,  421,  422,  424,  427. 

recovered  by  Venice,  ib. 

annexed  by  Lewis  the  Great,  424, 
463. 

taken,  lost,  and  recovered  by  Aus« 
tria,  330,  333,  334,  467. 
Dalmatian  Alps,  the,  19. 
Danaoi,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  26. 
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Danes,  the,  wars  of,  with  Charles  the 
Great,  130,  131. 
their  settlements,  134, 135, 136,  487. 
their  invasions  of  England,  164, 166. 
Danish  Mark,  2ol,  485. 
Danube,  frontier  of  Rome,  9,  69,  73. 
Roman  oonqaests  on,  69,  72. 
boundary  of  the  Empire,  72,  73,  80. 
Gothic  settlement  on,  90. 
crossed  by  the  Goths,  91. 
Danzig,  mark  of,  509. 

lost  and  recovered  by  Poland,  ift., 

514. 
commonwealth  of,  228,  537. 
restored  to  Prussia,  537. 
Dabdanians,  in  the  Asiatic  catalogue, 

28. 
Dauphiny  ;  tee  Vibnnois. 
Deira,  kingdom  of,  100. 

Danish  conquest  of,  164. 
Delaware,  580. 
Dblmenhorst,  527,  530. 
Denmark,  a  colonizing  power,  10. 
extent  of,  134. 

its  relations  to   the  Western  Em- 
pire, 131,  201,  483. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  485. 
conquest  and  colonies  of,  487. 
united  with  England  under  Cnut, 

164,  166. 
bishoprics  of,  189. 
conquers  Sclavinia,  506. 
advance  of,  in  Germany,  ib. 
titles  of  its  kings,  ib, 
keeps  Riigen,  ib. 

effect  of   its  advance  on  the  Sla- 
vonic lands,  508. 
its  settlement  in  Esthland,  505, 513. 
united  with  Sweden  and  Norway, 

504. 
with  Norway  only,  ib, 
its  relations  with  Sleswick  and  Hol- 

stein,  507,  508,  536. 
her  conquest  and  loss  of  Dago  and 

Oesel,  522,  525. 
its  wars  with  Sweden,  525. 
gives  up  the    sovereignty    of    the 

Gottorp  lands,  526. 
get-8  Oldenburg  and   Debuenhorst, 

527. 
recovers  the  GJottorp  lauds,  530. 
gives   up  Oldenburg  and  Delmen- 

horst,  ib. 
incorporation  of  Holstein  with,  536. 
Desnica,  Zupania  of,  439. 
8c<nr^f,  a  Byzantine  title,  397  (note) 
Dijon,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, 146,  148,  300. 
Dioceses,  original  use  of  the  name,  76. 
Diocletian,  Emperor,  division  of  the 
Empire  under,  76. 


BA8 

Diocletian,  hia  conquests,  103. 
DiOKLBA,  Zopania  of,  the  germ  of  the 

Servian  kingdom,  420,  439. 
DiTMARSH,  a  free  land,  505. 

joined  to  Holstein,  506,  507. 

remains  free,  508. 

Danish  conquest  of,  ib. 
Dobeoditius,  his  dominion,  446. 
DOBBUTCHA,  origin  of  the  name,  446. 

joined  to  Wallachia,  447,  452. 

restored  to  Roumania,  470. 

D6DEKANN&S08 ;  Mff  NaXOS. 

Dole,  capital  of  Franche-Gomt^  26$. 
Domesday,  shires  mentioned  in«  574. 
DOMFBONT,  acquired  by  William   of 

Normandy,  343. 
Dobchesteb,  bishoprics  of,  186, 1S7. 
Doi^N,  name  haidly  known  in  the 
catalogue,  26. 

settlements  and  cities  in  Pelopon- 
ndsos,  29,  30. 

in  Asia,  32. 
DouAT,  becomes  French,  361. 
Dbeux,  county  of,  341. 
Dbusus,  his  campaigns  in  Germany, 

69. 
Dublin,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  188. 
DiTLOiaNO,  originally  Servian,  420. 

won  and  lost  by  Montenegro,  444. 
DUNKIBK,  held  by  England,  310,  577. 

bought  hack  by  Franoe,  310,  353. 
DuBAZZO  (Epidamnos),  taken  by  tbe 
Normans,  393,  408,  410. 

held  by  Margarito,  410. 

conquered  by  Venice,  422. 

won  from  Venice  by  fipeiros,  410. 

recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
398,  411. 

under  Charles  of  Anjou,  411. 

won  by  Servia,  440. 

duchy  of,  411. 

won  by  the  Albanians,  435. 

second  Venetian  oonquest  o^  424. 

by  the  Turks,  426. 
DUBHAM,  bishopric  of,  188. 
Dutch,  use  of  the  name,  309. 
Dybbhachion,  theme  of,  156. 

$ee  DuBAZZO. 


Eadmund,  his  conquest  and  grant  of 

Cumberland  to  SooUand,  165. 
Eadwabd,  the  Elder,  extent  of  Eng- 
land under,  165. 
East,  the,  Greek  civilisation  in,  61. 61 

provinces  of,  62,  63. 

prefecture  of,  77,  78. 

dioceses  of,  t^. 
East  Anoleb,  kingdom  of,  134, 163. 

Danish  conquest  of,  IM. 

diocese  of,  186. 
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1EA8T  India  Company,  French,  366. 
Eastern  Empire  ;  see  Empire. 
Eastern  Mark ;  #00  Austria. 
Eastfalia,  212. 
Ecoberht,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 

his  supremacy,  134»  163. 
ECHALLENS,  294. 

Eoessa,  restored  to  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 391. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  414. 
Edinburgh,  bishopric  of,  188. 

a  border  fortress,  568. 

taken  by  the  Scots,  669. 
Edward  III.,  of  England,  349. 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  38,  62. 

Roman  conquest  of,  67. 

diocese  of,  77. 

conquered  by  Selim  I.,  463. 
Eider,  boundary  of  Charles  the  Great  s 

empire,  131, 143,  202,  486,  636. 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  eftects  of  her 

marriages,  344,  349. 
Elba,  45. 

annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
262. 

annexed  to  Tuscany,  263. 
£lis,  probable  Aitolian  colony  in,  29. 

use  of  the  name,  t^.,  30. 

joins  the  Achaian  league,  41. 
Elmuam,  bishopric  of,  186. 
Elsass,  198,  221,  223. 

annexed  by  France,  199,  221.  339. 

recovered  by  Germany,  236,  371. 
Ely,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Embrun,    ecclesiastical    province    of. 

176,  177. 
Emmanuel  Filibert,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

294. 
Emperors,  Eastern,  position  of,  374. 
Emperors,  Western,  position  of,  374. 
Empire,  Roman,  greatest  extent  of.  9. 

conquests  under,  68-73. 

Its  river  boundaries,  73. 

division  of,  under  Diocletian,  76. 

united  under  Constantine,  ib. 

division  of,  ib.^  82 

reunited  under  Zeno,  97, 107. 

continuity  of,  98,  106. 

loses  its  eastern  provinces,  114. 

nominal  authority  of,  127. 

final  division  of,  128. 

its  political  tradition  unbroken  in 
the  Bast,  375. 
Empire,  Western,  beginning  of,  82, 
83. 

Teutonic  invasions  and  settlements, 
in,  84,  87,  89. 

united  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  97, 
107. 

contrasted  with   the  Eastern,  101, 
374. 


EMP 

Empire,  Western,  its  relations  to 
Germany,  128,  130,  166,  167,  194, 
196. 

divisions  of,  139,  140,  337. 

its  rivalry  with  Eastern  Empire,  1 29. 

restored  by  Otto  the  Great,  152. 

its  relations  with  France,  ib. 

eeclesiastical  divisions  in,  170,  172. 

represented  by  the  German  kingdom, 
194, 196. 

Burgundy  united  to,  200. 

its  eastern  advance,  206. 

position  of  its  Emperors,  374. 

relations  of  Armenia  to,  415. 

it  relations  to  Scandinavia,  483. 

to  the  Northern  SUives,  481,  491. 
Empire,  Eastern,  beginning  of,  83. 

its  rivalry  with  Persia,  84,  101. 

no  Teutonic  settlements  in,  ib. 

ravages  of  Goths  in,  91. 

united  with  the  Western,  97,  107. 

contrasted  with  the  Western,  101, 
374. 

extent  of.  in  the  eighth  century,  120. 

its  Greek  character,  129,  153,  167, 
378.  395. 

it«    religious  distinction  from  the 
Western,  163. 

its  iiuctuating  boundaries,  i&. 

its  themes,  154,  157. 

its  dominion  in  Italy,  166,  383,  407. 

its  Asiatic  character,  156. 

its  maritime  power,  ib. 

its  greatness  under  Basil  U.,  157. 

relation  of  the    Bysantine    patri- 
archate to,  172. 

position  of  its  Emperors,  374. 

falls  mainly    through    foreign  in- 
vasion, 376,  378. 

its  partial  tendencies  to  separation, 
876. 

keeps  the  political  tradition  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ib. 

distinction  of  races  in,  376. 

its  power  of  revival,  381,  390. 

its  loss  and  gain  in  the  great  islands, 
382.  384. 

its  relations  towards  the  Slavonic 
powers,  385,  387,  395. 

Bulgarian  settlements  in,  386,  389, 
396. 

recovers  Greece  from  the   Slaves, 
388. 

its  conquests  of  Bulgaria,  890. 

its  relations  to  Venioe,  391. 

its  fluctuations  in  Asia,  ib. 

Turkish  invasion!  in,  392. 

Norman  invasions  in,  ib.,  407. 

loses  Antioch,  893. 

its  geographical  aspect  in  1085,  ib. 

under  the  Komndnoi,  393,  399,  421. 
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Empire,  Eastern,  act  of  partition, 
396,  417. 
losses  and  gains,  394,  400-404,  421. 
under  the  Palaiologoi,  379,  400. 
effect  of  Timour's  invasion,  404. 
its  final  fall,  ib. 
states  formed  out  of,  404>406. 
general  survey  of  ite  history,  472- 

477. 
compared    with  the   Ottoman    do- 
minion, 459. 
Empire,  Latin,  396,  397. 

its  end,  398. 
Empire  of  Nikaia,  399,  400. 
Empire  of  Trebizond,  36,  399,-  437, 

438. 
Empire  of  THESSAXONiKft,  398,  400, 

430. 
Empire,  Servian,  440. 
Empire  of    Britain,  165,  166,  478, 

563. 
Empire  of  Spain,  479. 
Empire  of  Russia,  529. 
Empire,  French,  368. 
Empire  of  Austria,   227,  275,  315, 

370. 
Empire  of  Hayti,  372. 
Empires  of  Mexico,  562. 
Empire  of  Brazil,  560. 
Empire,  German,  235,  236. 
Empire  of  India,  586. 
England,  use  of  the  name,  2, 3. 
origin  of  the  name,  99. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  163. 
West-Saxon  supremacy  in,  ib.,  164. 
Danish  invasions,  164. 
advance  of,  165. 
united     with     Scandinavia    under 

Cnut,  166. 
Norman  conquest  of,  ib.,  168. 
its  ecclesiastical  geography,  169. 
dioceses  in,  186,  187. 
its  relations  with  Aquitaine,  345. 
its  wars  with  France,  348,  349. 
its  rivalry  with  France  in  America 

and  India,  365. 
slight  change  in  its  internal  divi- 
sions, 564. 
its  relations  with  Scotland,  568,  569, 

570. 
changes  of    its  boundary  towards 

Wales,  572,  573. 
its  relations  with  Ireland,  575. 
its  settlements  beyond  sea,  565. 
its  outlying  European  possessions, 

576. 
its  American  colonies,  577,  583. 
West  Indian  possessions,  583. 
other  colonies  and  possessions  of, 

583,  584,  685. 
its  dominion  in  India,  586, 


)SUB 

English,  character  of  their  settlement, 
99. 
origin  of  the  name,  100. 
their  settlements,  i^. 
remain  Teutonic,  ib. 
Epeiros,  20,  21. 

its  ethnical  relations  to  Greece,  24. 

use  of  the  name,  26. 

kingdom  of  Pyrrhos,  38. 

league  of,  41. 

peace  of,  ib, 

its  league  dissolved,  42. 

Greek  character  of,  62. 

Roman  conquest  of,  64. 

part  of   the  theme    of  Nikopolis, 

156. 
Norman  conquests  in,  393,  408,  410. 
granted  in  fief  to  Margarito,  410. 
despotat  of,  397,  398,  434. 
its  conquest  of  and  separation  from 

Thessalonik^  398. 
under     Manfred    and    Charles   uf 

Anjou,  411. 
its  first  dismemberment,  434. 
recovered  by  the   Eastern  Empire, 

401. 
under  Servian,  Albanian,  and  Italian 

rule,  434,  435. 
Venetian  and  Turkish  occupation 
of,  436. 
Ephesos,  its  early  gn^eatness,  33. 
Epidamnos,  Greek  colony,  20,  35. 
its  alliance  with  Rome,  41. 
see  DURAZZO. 
Epidauros  (Dalmatian),  Greek  colony, 
35. 
destroyed,  118. 
Eric,  Saint,  king  of  Sweden,  his  con- 
quests in  Mnland,  503. 
Erivan,  539. 
Ermeland,    bishopric  of,  added  to 

Poland,  514. 
Essex,  kingdom  of,  163,  673. 
ESTB,  house  of,  244,  250,  256. 
Esthland  (Esthonia),  Fins  in,  501. 
Danish  settlement  in,  505,  513. 
dominion  of  the  Swordbearers  in, 

513. 
under  Sweden,  522. 
under  Russia,  529. 
Etruria,  75,  80. 

kingdom  of,  260. 
Etruscans,  their  doubtful  origin  and 
language,  46. 
confederation  of  their  cities,  ib- 
EUROIA,  geographical  position  of,  22. 
its  position  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 
under  Macedonian  influence,  38, 41. 
conquered  by  Venioe,  423, 424. 
by  the  Turks,  424. 
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Euphrates,  Asiatic  boundary  of  the 

Eoman  Empire,  73,  82,  102. 
EuBOPA,  Roman  province  of,  78. 
KuKOPE,  its  geographical  character,  5, 
6,8. 
its  three  great  peninsulas,  6,  8. 
its  colonizing  powers,  10. 
Aryan  settlements  in,  12-15. 
non- Aryan  races  in,  12,  13,  16,  17. 
beginning    of  its  modem   history, 

87,  88. 
Slavonic  settlements  in,  116-120. 
effect  of  the  Saracen  conquests  in, 

125,  126. 
Scandinavians  and  English  in,  132, 

135,  162. 
origin  of  its  chief  modem  states, 

138,  166. 
its  ecclesiastical    geography,    169, 

188,  191. 
Buonaparte's  scheme  for  the  divi- 
sion of,  369. 
extended  by  colonization,  585. 
EuxiNE,  Greek  colonies  on,  35. 

lands  on,  in  the  diocese  of  Pontos,  77. 
EvORA,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  183. 
EVREUX,  181. 

Exeter,  diocese  of,  187. 

EZERITES,  388. 


Falkland  Islands,  583. 
Fahagosta,  under  Oenoa,  415. 
FA0OE    Islands,    colonized     by    Nor- 

wetdans,  162,  487. 
Faucigny,   annexed    to   Savoy,  270, 
288. 
held  by  the  Dauphins  of  Viennois, 

289. 
re-annexed  to  Savoy,  ib. 
Ferdinand,  Saint,  king  of  Castile,  his 

conquests,  551. 
Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor,  327. 
Fermo  ;  see  Ancona. 
Ferrara,  duchy  of,  250,  251,  256. 
Finland,  Swedish  conquests  in,  503, 
505. 
Russian  conquests  in,  525,  535. 
Grand  Duchy  of,  535. 
Fins,  remnant  of  non- Aryan  people  in 
Europe,  12,  482. 
in  Li  viand  and  Esthland,  501. 
Flaminia,  province  of,  80. 
Flanders,  county  of,  145, 146. 
united  to  Burgundy,  300,  351. 
within  the  Burgnndian  circle,  224. 
released  from  homage  to  France, 

ib.,  306,  352. 
French  acquisitions  in,  360. 
Flemings,  their  settlement  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, 572. 


fra 

Florence,  archbishopric  of,  175. 
its  greatness,  245. 
Pisa  submits  to,  252. 
rule  of  the  Medici  in,  t^. 
Florida,  held  by  England  and  Spain, 

580,  581. 
acquired  by  the  States,  581. 
France,    effect   of    its   geographical 

position,  10. 
origin  and  use  of  the  name,  4,  5,  93, 

125,  147,  336,  339. 
beginning  of,  139,  140,  148,  167. 
its  ecclesiastical  divisions,  169. 
its  annexations,  226,  260,  272,  273, 

353,  364. 
compared  with  Austria,  336. 
a  nation  in  the  fullest  sense,  338. 
great  fiefs  of,  339. 
twelve  peers  of,  340. 
its  incorporation  of  vassal  states, 

341,  353. 
effects  of  the  wars  with  England, 

349,  350. 
beginning  of  the  modern  kingdom, 

350. 
thorough  incorporation  of  its  con- 
quests, 363. 
its  colonial  dominions,  364,  366. 
its  rivalry  with  England  in  America 

and  India,  365,  366. 
its  barrier  towns  against  the  Nether- 
lands, 361. 
effects  of  the  Peace  of  1763  on,  366. 
its  annexations  under  the  Republic 

and  Empire,  225,  367,  368. 
extent  of,  under  Buonaparte,  370. 
restorations  made  by,  after  his  fall, 

ib. 
later  annexations  and  losses,  265, 

371,  372. 
character  of  its  African  conquests, 

372. 
its  war  with  Prussia,  235. 
France,  duchy  of,  146. 

unit^  with  the    kingdom  of    the 

West  Franks,  147. 
Franche-Cohte  ;     tee    Burgundy, 

County  of. 
Francia,  meanings  of  the  name,  93, 

124, 132. 
extent  of,  138. 
Francia,  Eastern,  95,  124,  140,  144, 

211,  220. 
Francia,  Western,  95, 126, 140, 147. 
Francis  I.,  Emperor,  exchanges  Lor- 
raine for  Tuscany,  256,  331. 
Francis  II.,    Emperor,    his   title   of 

*  Emperor  of  Austria,'  227, 332. 
Franconia,  origin  of  the  name,  95, 

124. 
extent  of  the  cirole,  220. 
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Fbanconia  ;  »ee  Francia,  Eastern. 
Fbamkfurt,  election  and  ooronation 
of  the  German  kings  at,  194. 
a  free  city,  226,  233. 
Grand  Dachy  of,  228. 
annexed  by  Prussia,  234. 
Franks,  the,  89,  93. 
their  settlements,  90. 
extent   of    their    kingdom    ander 

Chlodwig,  94. 
their  conquest  of  the  Alemanni,  121. 
of  Thuring^a  and  Bavaria,  ib. 
of  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy,  ib, 
their  position,  122, 128. 
their  German  and  Gaulish  depen- 
dencies, ib. 
division  of  their  kingdom,  124. 
kingdom  of,  united  under  the  Karl- 

ings,  125. 
their  relations  with  the  Bmpire,  126. 
their  conquest  of  Lombardy,  127. 
dominion  of,  broken  up,  138. 
Franks,  East,  kingdom  of,  140. 
grows  into  Germany,  ib^  141. 
various  names  of,  142  {naUy 
Franks,  West,  kingdom  of,  its  cha- 
racter, 139.  140. 
called  Karolingia,  141, 145, 152. 
its  extent,  145. 
its  union  with  the  duchy  of  France, 

147. 
grows  into  modern  France,  ib. 
Frederick    II.,    Emperor,    recovers 

Jerusalem,  414. 
Frederick  III.,  Emperor,  323. 
Frederick  William    I.,   the   Great 

Elector  of  Brandenburg,  215. 
Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  215 
Freiburg,    joins    the    Confederates, 
269,  280. 
its  Savoyard  conquest,  270,  281. 
divides  Gruyferes  with  Bern,  282. 
Freiburo-im-Brbisoau,      conquered 
by  France,  362. 
restored,  ib. 
archbishopric  of,  182. 
French  language,  becomes  the  domi- 
nant speech  of  Gaul,  357. 
French  Revolution,  wars   of  the, 

225,  283. 
Friderikshamn,  Peace  of,  536. 
Fribsland,  East,  county  of,  302. 
annexed  by  Prussia,  218. 
annexed  by  France,  228. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hannover, 
229. 
Fribsland,  West,  county  of,  224. 
united  to  county  of  Holland,  302, 

307. 
part  of  the  United  Provinces,  308. 
Frisians,  a  Low-Dutoh  tribe,  94. 


oau 

Friuli,  151. 

duchy  of,  241. 
FULDA,  220. 
FuRNES,  barrier  town,  361. 


Gades,  Phcenician  colony,  35,  36,  57. 

admitted  to  the  Boman  franchise, 
58,  61. 

M0  Cadiz. 
Gaeta,  156,  381. 
Galata,  colony  of  Genoa,  428. 
Galicia  (Halicz),  kingdom  of,  500. 

twice  annexed  to  Hungary,  453, 515. 

recovered  by  Poland,  515. 

Austrian   possession    of,  330,  334, 
453,  457, 531. 
Galicia,  New,  330,  532,  637. 
Gallia,  use  of  the  name,  132. 
Gallicia,  546,  548. 
Galloway,  incorporated  with   Scot- 
land, 571. 
Garibaldi,  265. 
Gascont,  Duchy  of,  146,  341. 

its  union  wiUi  Aquitaine,  343. 

held  by  England,  345. 

ceded  by  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  349. 
Gatinois,  county  of,  341,  342. 
Gattilusio,  family  of,  receives  Lesbos 

in  fief,  429. 
Gaul,  use  of  the  name,  4,  5. 

its  geographical  position,  7. 

non-Aiyan  people  in,  12, 13. 

Celtic  settlements  in,  14,  57. 

Greek  colonies  in,  36,  67. 

its  connexion  with  Spain,  57. 

Boman  conquest  of,  56, 59. 

prefecture  of,  76,  81. 

its  gradual  separation  from  the  Em- 
pire, 89. 

Teutonic  Invasions  of,  91. 

West-Gothic  kingdom  in,  92. 

position  of  the  Franks  in,  92, 123. 

extent  of  Frankish  kingdom  in,  91. 
95,  122. 

Burgundian  settlement  in,  96. 

Hunnish  invasion  of,  ib. 

ethnology  of  sonthem,  123. 

ecclesiastical  divisiona  of,  176,  l'^* 
182. 
Gaul,  Cisalpine,  Celts  in,  14,  47. 

Eoman  oonqnest  of,  55,  56. 
Gaul,  Transalpine,  Celts  in,  14. 

first  Boman  provinoe  in,  58. 

its  boundaries,  59. 

its  divisions  and  inhabitants,  ih. 

romanization  of,  ib. 

nomenclature  of  its  northem  *i>^ 
southern  part,  60. 
Gauls,  their  settlemants,  14,  47,  ^ 
(fufte). 
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Gauthjod,  135,  486. 
Gauts,  Geatab,  of  Sweden,  name  con- 
founded with  Goths,  486. 
Gauyesfassuno,  208. 
Gdansk  ;  tee  Danzio. 
Gedymin,  king  of  Lithuania,  615. 
Gkldern,  Geldbrlakd,  dachj  of,  804. 

annexed  to  Bnrgxmdy,  307. 

division  of,  808. 

part  of  the  United  Provinces,  ih, 
Geneva,  a  Boreondian  city,  149. 

annexed  by  Savoy,  270,  290. 

allied  to  Bern  and  Freiborg,  281. 

annexed  by  France,  284. 

distinction    between    oonnty     and 
dty  of,  289. 

restored  by  France,  871. 

joins  the  Swiss  Confederation,  284. 

fluctuations  of,  294. 

position  of,  296. 
Genoa,  56. 

archbishop  of,  175. 

holds  Smjrma,  402. 

holds  Ck>rsica,  245,  252. 

nnder  the  Yisoonti,  247. 

cedes  Ck>r8ica  to  France,  266. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  268,  264. 

compared  with  Venice,  416. 

her  settlements,  428,  429. 

seises  Rhodes,  429. 
George  Akbopolites,  value  of  his 

history,  446  {note), 
Oeorob  Kabteiota;    tee  Scander- 

BEO. 

Georgia,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by 

Russia,  538,  538. 
Georgia,  state  of,  680. 
Gepid^,  their  kingdom,  110. 

conquered  by  the  Lombards,  %b. 
Germ ANiA,  use  of  the  word,  132. 
Germans,  early  confederades  of,  86. 

serve  within  the  Empire,  87. 
Germany,  effect  of  its  geographical 
character,  9. 
Roman  campaigns  in,  69. 
Frankish  dominion  in,  94,  95, 121, 

122,  123. 
its  relations  to  the  Western  Empire, 

128, 130, 143,  162, 166,193,  196. 
beginning  of    the    kingdom,    139, 

140, 142. 
its  extent,  143,  144,  197,  199. 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of,  179-181, 

182. 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  united  with, 

150,  193. 
its  losses,  195,  209. 
its    changes    in    geography    and 

nomenclature,  196,  207. 
its  eastern  extension,  206. 
the  great  duchies,  207, 211. 


OCT 

Germany,  circles  of,  209. 
later  history  of,  210, 216. 
late  beginnings  of  French  annexa- 
tion from,  355,  858,  369. 
Buonaparte*s  treatment  of,  369 
state  of,  in  1811,  227,  228. 
the  Confederation,  224,  229,  233, 

234. 
last  geographical  changes  in,  235. 
its  war  with  France,  ib. 
Empire  of,  225,  235,  236. 
its  influence    on    the  Baltic,  502, 
503. 
Gex,  under  Savoy,  270,  281,  289. 
conquered  by  Geneva,  281. 
annexed  by  France,  296,  359. 
Ghassanidbs,  Arabian  kings,  113 
Ghilan,  633. 

Gibraltar,  lost  and  won  by  Castile, 
552. 
occupied  by  England,  656,  577. 
Glarus,  joins  the  Swiss  Confederation, 

278. 
Glasgow,  ecclesiastical  province   of, 

188. 
Gnezna    (Gniezno,     Gnesen),    eccle- 
siastical province  of,  190. 
beginning  of  the  Polish  kingdom 

at,  495. 
passes  to  Pnissia,  631. 
part    of   the    Duchy    of    Warsaw, 

537. 
recovered  by  Prussia,  ih. 
Ck)LDBN  HORDB,  the,  617,  518,  628. 
Ck)NZAGA,  the,  rule  of  at  Mantua,  250. 
GORZ  (Gorina),  county  of,  223,  318, 
320,  331. 
annexed  by  Austria,  328. 
GOTHIA;    tee    Pbratsia   or    Sbpti- 

MANIA. 

Gothland  (Gauthiod),  486. 
Goths,  their  settlements  in  the  Western 
Empire,  89,  90. 
defeated  by  Claudius,  90. 
driven  on  by  the  Huns,  i*. 
their  conquests  in  Spain,  91,  92, 

104,  112,  643. 
power  in  Spain  broken  by  Saracens, 

115. 
broken  up  by  the  Franks,  122, 136. 
make  no  lasting  settlement  in  the 
Eastern  Empire,  376. 
Goths,  East,  their  dominion  in  Italy, 

97,  122. 
Goths,  West,  wars  of,  108, 122. 

extent  of  their  dominions,  643. 
Goths,  Tetraxitb,  their  settlement, 

101. 
Gotland,  power  of  the  Hansa  in,  511 « 
held  by  the  military  orders,  613. 
held  by  Denmark,  619. 
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Gotland,  conquered  by  Sweden,  625. 
G0TTE8HAU8BUND  Les^e,  281. 
GOTTORP    lands,    sovereignty    of,    re- 
signed by  Denmark,  626. 

annexed  to  Denmark,  630. 
Gozo,  granted  to  the  Knights  of  Saint 

John»  666. 
Grado,  Patriarchate  of,  l73. 

removed  to  Venice,  ib. 
Granada,  ecclesiastical   province  of, 
183. 

kingdom  of,  662. 

final  conquest  of,  664. 
Granson,  294. 
GraubOnden,  League  of,  280,  282. 

loseft  its  subject  districts,  284. 

dismembered,  283,  284. 
Gravelinea,  taken  by  France,  310. 
Greece,  one  of  the  three  great  Euro- 
pean peninsulas,  6. 

its  geographical  character,  8,  11, 18. 

its    history    earlier  than    that    of 
Rome,  8,  43. 

use  of  the  name,  19. 

its  chief  divisions,  19-21. 

insular  and  Asiatic,  19-23. 

its  ethnology,  23-26. 

its  Homeric  gec^praphy,  26-28. 

its  cities,  27. 

changes  in,  30,  81. 

Macedonian  power  in,  37,  38. 

later  divisions  of,  40. 

leagues  in,  41 . 

Roman  conquestn  in,  41,  42,  64. 

Slavonic  occupation  of,  11 9, 386,  387. 

recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire, 
387,  388. 

war  of  independence,  468. 

kingdom  of,  formed,  Ut. 

Ionian  Islands  ceded  to,  469. 

promised  extension  of,  i*. 
Greeks,  order  of  their  coming  into 
Europe,  13. 

their  kindred    with    Italians    and 
other  nations,  23-26. 

their  rivalry  with  the  Phoenicians, 

29. 
their  colonies,  28,  32-36,  36,   37, 

48.  49,  67. 
their  revival  of  the  name  Hellenes, 

376. 
Greenland,  Norwegian  and  Danish 

settlements  in,  136. 
united  to  Norway,  606. 
Gregory  the  Great,  his  scheme  for 

the     ecclesiastical    division     of 

Britain,  1 85. 
Grbifswald,  611. 
Groninobn,  308. 

Gbut&rbb  divided  by  Bern  and  Frei- 
burg, 282. 


HAY 

Guernsey,  676. 

GULANA,  British,  French,  Dutch,  309, 

366,  683. 
Guinea,  Dutch  settlements  in,  309. 
GutNBS,  306. 

made  over  to  England,  349. 
GuiPUZCOA,  647,  663. 
GusTAVUS    Adolphus,    advance    of 

Sweden  under,  626. 
Gl^hrum,  his  treaty  with  JElfred,  164. 


HABBBURa,  House  of,  222,  278,  319. 

scattered  territories  of,  320. 

its  connexion    with    the    Western 
Empire,  321,326. 
Hadrian,    surrenders    Trajan^s    con* 

quests,  102. 
Hadrianoplb,    taken    by    the    Bol- 
garians,  389. 

proposed  possession  of,  bv  Venice, 
396. 

taken  bv  Michael  of  Epeiros,  398. 

by  the  Turks,  403,  461. 

treaty  of,  466,  469. 
Hadriatic  Sba,  Greek  colonies  in,  35. 
Hainault  (Hennegau),  county  of,  303. 

united  with  Holland,  ih. 

French  influence  in,  304. 

united   with  Duchy  of  Burgundj, 
306. 

part  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  ^09. 

French  acquisitions  in,  310,  360. 
Halbbrstadt,  229. 
Halicz  ;  Mee  Galicia. 
Halikarnassos,  held  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  430. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  463. 
Halland,  486. 
Hamburo,  archbishopric  of,  180. 

its  relation  to  the  city,  219. 

one  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  219,  226. 
Hannover,  Electorate,  213,  214. 

it^  union  with  Great  Britain,  210. 

annexed  to  France,  838. 

kingdom  of,  229. 

fluctuation  of  rule  in,  227. 

its  position,  231. 

annexed  by  Prussia,  234. 
Hansa,  the,  202,  204,  219. 

extent  and  nature  of  its  power,  511. 

its  end,  620. 
Hansb  Towns,  the,  212,  226. 

surviving  ones  annexed  by  Frioce, 
228. 

join  the  German  Confederation,  231 
Harold  Harpaqba  of  Norway,  bii 

kingdom,  486. 
Harold,  king   of   the    English,  bis 

We^h  oonqnesta,  678. 
Hayti  ;  JM  Saint  Doxuroo. 
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Hebbidbs,  Scandinavian  settlement  in, 
571. 
submit  to  Scotland,  671. 
Heligoland,  passes  to  England,  636, 

577. 
Helladikoi,  use  of  the  name,  388 
Hellas,  use  of  the  name,  18. 
'  continuous,'  21. 
theme  of,  165. 

later  use  of  the  name,  165,  388. 
Hell&nes,  use  of  the  name  in    the 
Homeric  catalogue,  26. 
later  history  of  the  name,  388. 
its  modern  revival,  376. 
Helsingland,  487. 
Helvetic  Republic,  283. 
Hennbgau;  9m  Hainault. 
Henry  the  Lion,   Duke    of    Saxony, 
founds  Lubeck,  204,  611. 
break  up  of  his  power,  212. 
Height  XL,  of  England,  his  dominions, 
344. 
Ireland  submits  to,  675. 
Henry  v.,  of  England,  his  conquests, 
349. 
crowned  in  Paris,  ib. 
Henry  VUI.,  of  England,  his  Irish 

title.  676. 
Henry  IV.,  of  France,  unites  France 

and  Navarre,  354. 
Heraclius,     Emperor,    his     Persian 
campaigns,  113. 
Slavonic  settlements  under,  118. 
H&RAKLEIA,  commonwealth  of,  38,  40, 

66. 
Hereford,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Hernicans,  61. 
Hertjedalen,  conquered  by  Sweden, 

525. 
Herzegovina,  origin  of  the  name,  442. 
Turkish  conquest  of,  t^. 
administered    by    Austro-Hungary, 
336,  444,  467, 466. 
Hessen-Cassel,    Electorate    of,    226, 
228,  232. 
annexed  by  Prussia,  234. 
Hessen-Darmbtadt,    Grand     Duchy 

of,  232. 
Hier6n,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  alliance 

with  Rome,  54. 
HisPANioLA ;  9ee  SAINT  Domingo. 
Hohenzollern,  House  of,  214,  216. 
Holland,  223. 
county  of,  302. 
united  to  Hainault,  303. 
to  Burgundy,  306. 
merged  in  the  United  Provinces,  308. 
kin^om  of,  311. 
annexed  by  France,  ih. 
tee  United  Provinces. 
Holstbin,  208,  606. 


IBE 

Holstbin,  first  Danish  conquest  of,  506. 
fluctuations  of,  507. 
made  a  duchy,  ib. 
under  Christian  I.,  608. 
effect  of  the  peace  of  Roskild  on, 

526. 
incorporated  with    Denmark,  218, 

535. 
joins  the    German    Confederation, 

230,  636. 
final  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  234,  536, 
541. 
Homeric  Catalogue,  the,  26-29. 
Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  82. 
Huascar,  552. 
Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  the    French, 

chosen  king,  147. 
Hundred    Years*    Peace    between 

Rome  and  Persia,  103. 
Hundred   Years*    War,    348,   349, 

360. 
Hungarians;  §ee  Magyars. 
Hungary,  kingdom  of,  160,  379,  447- 
458. 
its  relations  to  the  Western  Empe- 
rors, 201. 
its  frontier,  ih, 
whether  a  Bulgarian  duchy  existed 

in,  389  (note), 
its  frontier  towards  Germany,  449. 
its  relations  with  Croatia,  450. 
acquires  Transsilvania,  451. 
conquests  of  the  Komndnoi  from, 

394. 
its  struggles  with  Venice  for  Dal- 

matia,  421. 
Mongol  invasion  of,  462. 
its  wars  with  Bulgaria,  446. 
its  conquest  of  Bosnia,  439. 
extension  of,  under  Lewis  the  Great, 

453. 
Turkish  conquests  in,  454. 
its  kings  tributary  to  the  Turk,  455. 
recovered  from  the  Turk,  i56,  464. 
acquisitions  of,  by  the  Peace  of  Pas- 

sarowitz,  466, 
later  losses  and  acquisitions  of,  456, 

457. 
separated  from  and  recovered  by 

Austria,  334. 
its  dual  relations  to  Austria,  457. 
HuNiADBB,  John,  his  campaign  against 

the  Turks,  441,  464. 
Huns,  a  Turanian  people,  17. 
their  invasions,  90,  96. 


lAPODBS,  64. 
lAPYGIANS,  47. 

Iberia,  Asiatic,  102, 103. 

Iberians,  a  non-Aryan  people,  13,  67. 
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Iceland,  Norwegian  and  Danish  settle- 
ments in,  136,  487. 
united  to  Norway,  605. 
kept  by  Denmark,  636. 
IKONION,  Turkish  capital,  394. 
ILLTBI  A,  ILLYRICUM,  Greek  colonies  in, 
20. 
Roman  conquests  in,  41,  63. 
use  of  the  name,  68. 
prefecture  of,  76,  79. 
western  diooese  of,  80. 
kingdom  of,  334. 
Illykian     Provihcm,     incorporated 
with  France,  228,  333,  370. 
misleading  use  of  the  name,  333. 
recovered  by  Austria,  t^. 
ILLTBIANS,    their   kindred    with    the 
Greeks,  24. 
displaced    by   Slavonic   invasions, 
119. 

IMMERBTIA,  639. 

India,    French   settlements   in,   36^, 
366. 
Portuguese  settlements  in,  659. 
Bngli^  dominion  in,  686. 
Empire  of,  ib, 
Indies,  division  of,  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  660. 

INOBRMANLAND,  525,  529. 

INTEBRBGNUM,  the  Great,  208. 
INNVIERTEL,  Ceded  to  Austria,  221. 
Ionian  colonies  in  Asia,  32. 
Ionian  Islands,  22. 

ceded  to  Franoe,  370, 467. 

under  the  Turks,  467. 

under  English  protection,  468,  577. 

added  to  Greece,  469. 
Ireland,  the    original    Scotia,  667, 
674. 

provinces  of,  188,  574. 

Scandinavian  settlements  in,  487, 
675. 

its  increasing  connexion  with  Eng- 
land, 575. 

English  conquest  of,  ih. 

kingdom  and  lordship  of,  Ut. 

its  shifting  relations  with  England, 
576. 

its  union  with  Great  Britain,  ib, 
Isabel  of  Castile,  her  marriage,  555. 
Isle  of  France,  841. 
Isle  of  Fbancb  ;  *ee  Mauritius. 
Ibtria,  Roman  conquest  of.  56,  64. 

incorporated  with  Italy,  64. 

Slavonic  settlements  in,  118. 

march  of,  151.  2<X),  241. 

fluctuated   between    Germany   and 
Italy.  200,  241. 

possessions  of  Venice  in,  249. 

under  Austria,  265,  329. 
Italians,  their  origin,  13. 


JAG 

Italians,   their    kindred    with  tbe 

Greeks,  24. 
two  branches  of,  46. 
Italy,  one  of  the  three  great  European 

peninsulas,  6,  7. 
its  geographical  position,  8,  45. 
use  of  the  name,  44,  253. 
inhabitants  of,  46,  47. 
Greek  colonies  in,  48,  49. 
growth  of  Roman  power  in,  50. 
divisions  of,  under  Augustus,  75. 
prefecture  of,  76,  80. 
diocese  of,  ib. 
invaded  by  the  Huns,  96. 
rule  of  Odoacer  in,  97. 
rule  of  Theodoric  in,  t^. 
recovered  to  the  Empire,  108. 
Lombard  conquest  of,  110. 
Imperial  possessions  in,   111,  126, 

156,  383. 
rule  of  Charles  the  Great  in,  126. 
Imperial  kingdom  of,  132,  138, 141, 

150, 151, 152. 
its    ecolesiastioal    divisions,    174- 

176. 
sepajrated  from  the    Empire,  19S, 

195,  237. 
changes  on  the  Alpine  frontier,  2.^. 
system  of  conunonwealths  in,  242, 

243-246. 
four  stages  in  its  history,  242. 
growth  of  tyrannies  in,  246. 
a  *  geographical    expression,*   253, 

262. 
wars  of,  with  France,  248. 
papal  dominions  in,  361. 
dominion  of  Spain  and  Austria  is, 

264,  328. 
revolutionary  changes  in,  268-260. 
French  kingdom  of,  260^262,  358, 

369. 
settlement  of,  in  1814,  262 
restored  kingdom  of,  264. 
its  extension,  265. 
part  not  yet  recovered,  ib, 
iTHAKfi,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  27. 

held  in  fief  by  Margarito,  410. 
Ivan  the  Great,  of  Russia,  his  con- 
quests, 618,  523. 
styles  himself  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 

518. 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  of  Russia,  his  con- 
quests, 52.3,  528. 
IvuEA,  Mark  of,  241,  242. 


Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  her  marriage, 

305. 
.Tad ERA ;  »ef  Zara. 
Jaen,  551,  553. 
Jaoerndorp,  principality  of,  215. 
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Jagiello,    nnion  of    Lithuania    and 

Poland  under,  515. 
Jamaica,  562,  683. 
Jamteland,  486. 

conquered  by  Sweden,  508,  525. 
Jatwages,  the,  501,  515. 
Java,  Dutch  settlement  in,  809. 
Jatcb,  442,  454. 

Jedisan,  annexed  by  Russia,  466,  533. 
Jerset,  island  of,  576. 
Jerseys,  East  and  West,  States  of, 

580. 
Jerusalem,  patriarchate  of,  172. 
taken  by  Chosroes,  113. 
liatin  kingdom  of,  405,  413. 
taken  by  Saladin,  414. 
recovered  and  lost  by  the  Crusa- 
ders, ib. 
crown  of,  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
Cyprus,  415. 
Jrzerci  ;  tee  Ezeritbs. 
JiRE^BK     on    the     Bulgarians,     445 

(note). 
JoANNiNA,    restored  to  the    Empire, 
401. 
Servian  despotat  of,  435. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  436. 
not  restored  to  freedom,  469,  477. 
John  Asan,  extent  of  Bulgaria  under, 

445. 
John  Komn&nos,  Emperor,  his   con- 
quests, 394. 
John  Eomn^nos,  Emperor  of  Trebi- 
zond,    acknowledges    the   supre- 
macy of  Constantinople,  437. 
John    Tzimisk£:s,  Emperor,   recovers 
Bulgaria,  390. 
his  Asiatic  conquests,  391. 
John,  Duke  of  Brabant,  305. 
JoMBBURO  Vikings,  settlement  of,  488. 
Jovian,  Emperor,  103. 
JuDiEA,  it«  relatiors  with  Rome,  66. 
Juno,  on  the  Roumans,  451  (lufte). 
Justinian,  extent  of  the  Roman  power 
under,  107,  113,  IH,  469. 
geograpiiical  changes  under,  108. 
effects  of  his  conquests,  109. 
Jutes,  their  settlement  in  Kent,  99, 

100. 
Jutland,  1.34. 

South,     duchy     of,     united     with 

Holstein,  507. 
called  Duchy  of  Sleswick,  ib. 


Kaffa,  colony  of  Genoa,  429. 
Kainardji,  Treaty  of,  466. 
Kalabryta,  433. 
KikLLiPOLiB,  400,  403. 
Kamibnetz,  ceded  by  Poland  to  the 
Turk,  464,  524. 


KOR 

Eappadokia,  kingdom  of,  39. 
annexed  by  Rome,  68. 
theme  of,  154. 
Karians,  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  28. 
Earlili,  why  so  called,  436. 
Karlings,  Prankish  dynasty  of,  125. 
Karnthbn  ;  see  Carinthia. 
Karolinoia,  kingdom  of,   141,   145, 

147,  152,  337. 
Ears,  joined  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 
392. 
annexed  by  Russia,  539. 
Karystos,  418. 
Kastoria,  408. 
Kazan,  Khanat  of,  518. 

conquered  by  Russia,  ib.,  528. 
Kent,  settlement  of  the  Jutes  in,  100. 

kingdom  of,  163,  573. 
KephallIinia,  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 
theme  of,  156. 

Norman  conquests  in,  408,  410. 
held  in  fief  by  Margarito,  410. 
under  the  BuondelmontI,  435. 
commended  to  Venice,  425. 
lost  and  won  by  Venice,  426 
Kettler,  Godhard,  Qrand  Master  of 

Livonia,  his  duchy,  521. 
Khiva,  622. 

KIBYRRAIOTIANS,  theme  of,  154. 
Kief,  Russian  centre  at,  498. 
supremacy  of,  499. 
taken  by  the  Mongols,  500. 
by  the  Lithuanians,  516. 
recovered  by  Russia,  524. 
KiLIKIA,  77. 

restored  to  the  Empire,  891. 
KiPTCHAK,  517. 

Kirghis,  the,  Russian  superiority  over, 
634. 

Klek,  Ottoman  frontier  extends  to,  427. 

Kle6nai,  28. 

Klbopatra,  67. 

KoLN  (Colonia  Agrippina),  95. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 
its  archbishops  chancellors  of  Italy 

and  electors,  180. 
chief  of  the  Hansa,  219. 
annexed  to  France,  226. 
restored  to  Germany,  230,  371. 
KoLOCZA,   ecclesiastical  province   of. 
191. 

Kol6neia,  theme  of,  154. 

KONIGSBERG,  319. 
KORKYRA,  22,  27,  81. 

alliance  of,  with  Rome,  41. 

See  also  Corfu. 
KoRKYRA,    Black    (Curzola),    Greek 
colony,  35. 

Slavonic  occupation  of,  420. 

under  Venice,  427. 
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Kor6n6;  imCobon. 
K68,  Greek  colony,  28. 

Latin  conquest  of,  400. 

held  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
402,  430. 

by  the  Maona,  429. 
Kosflovo,  battle  of,  441,  442,  447. 
Krain  ;  tee  Carniola. 
Krbsimib,  king  of  Croatia  and  Dal- 

matia,  421. 
Krot6n,  early  greatness  of,  49. 
Ktbsiph6n,  oonqaered  by  Trajan,  102. 
KuBAM,  boundary  of  RuaHia,  538. 
Kyburo,  320. 
Ktkladbs,  the,  428. 
Kym&  :  Me  Q\JUM. 
KyrSn^,  Greek  colony,  36,  37. 
Roman  conquest  of,  65. 


Lachmitbs,  113. 

Lakbdaimonia,  155. 

Lakonik^,  30. 

Aa^TOffM,  use  of  the  form,  381  {nitte). 

Lancashire,  formation  of  the  shire, 

674. 
Langue  d'oc,  extent  of,  138. 

effects  of  French  annexations  on, 
356,  357. 
Lanouedoc,  province  of,  347. 

incorporated  with  France,  348. 
Laodikeia,  394. 

Laon,  capital  of  the  Karlings,  147., 
Laps,  remnant  of  non- Aryan  people  in 

Europe,  13. 
Largs,  Battle  of.  571. 
Latins,  47. 

their  alliance  with  Rome,  51. 
Lauenburg,    represents     the     elder 
Saxony,  21 4. 

held  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  231, 
536. 

joins    the    German    confederation, 
231,  536. 

final  cession  of,  to  Prussia,  234,  536. 
Lausanne,  269. 

annexed  by  Bern,  281. 
Lausitz  ;  see  LUSATIA. 
Laval,  diocese  of,  181. 
Lazia,  allotment  of,  418. 
Lechs  ;  we  Poles. 
Leinster,  188,  574. 
Lemberg,  ecclesiastical    province  of, 

190. 
Lemnos,  becomes  Greek,  32. 
Leo  IX.,  Pope,  gxants  Apulia  as  a  fief 

to  the  Normans,  408. 
Leon,  kingdom  of,  646. 

shift ingfi  of,  548. 

its  final  union  with  Castile,  ib. 
Leo  POL ;  see  Lemberg. 


LIT 

Lepanto  (Naupaktos)    under  Anjou, 
411. 
ceded  to  Venice,  425. 
to  the  IMrk,  426. 
Lbsbos,  mention  of,  in  the  Iliad,  28. 
kept  bv  the  Empire,  403. 
a  fief  of  the  Gattilusi,  429. 
Lesina  ;  $ee  Phabos. 
Lbuilab,    Leukadia    (Santa  Maura), 
22,  27. 
date  of  its  foundation,  31. 
commended  to  Venice,  42.5. 
lost  and  won  by  her,  426,  427. 
Lbuticii,  the,  491,  492. 
Letts,  482  {note). 

settlements  of,  501. 
Lewis  I.  (the  Pious),  Emperor,  1.S2, 

139. 
Lewis  n.,  Emperor,  140. 
Lewis  VII.  of  France,  effects  of  his 

marriage  and  divorce,  344,  349. 
Lbwis  IX.  (Saint)  of  France,  growth 

of  France  under,  347. 
Lbwis  XL,  of  France,  his  annexation.*, 

851,  354. 
Lewis  XII.  of  France,  effects  of  hi$ 

marriage,  352. 
Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  effects  of  Iii^ 
reign,  361,  362. 
his  conquests  from  Spain,  567. 
Lewis  XV.  of  France,  effects  of  hii^ 

reign,  362. 
Lewis  the  Great,  of  Hungary,  his  con- 
quests, 424,  453. 
annexes  Red  Ru6>ia,  615. 
LiBUBNIA,  64. 
LiBTA,  diocese  of,  77. 
Lichfield,  bishopric  of,  1 87. 
Liechtenstein,  principality  of,  235. 
Liege  ;  tee  Lf^TTiCH. 
LiGURiA,  its  inhabitants,  46. 
Roman  conquest  of,  56. 
changed  use  of  the  name,  80. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  151. 
LiGURiAN  Republic,  the,  259. 
LiGURiANS,     non-Aryan     people    in 

Europe,  13,  46. 
Lille,  annexed  by  France,  310,  361. 
LiMBCTBG,  passes  to  the  Dukes  of  6m* 
bant,  303,  304. 
duchy  of,  within  the  German  con- 
federation, 234. 
Limoges,  34.3. 
Lincoln,  diocese  of,  187 
LiNDlSFARN,  bishopric  of,  188. 
Lisbon,  patriarchate  and  archbishopric 
of,  173,  183. 
conquered  by  Portugal,  560. 
Lithuania,  bishopric  of,  190. 

effect  of  the  G^erman  conquest  of 
Livland  on,  503. 
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Lithuania,  its  advance,  514. 

its  conquests  from  Russia,  615,  616. 

loses  her  conquests,  523. 

joined  with  Poland,  190,  515,  616. 

its  extinction,  682. 
Lithuanians,  settlements  of,  15,  601. 

long  remain  heathen,  482,  514. 
LiVLAND,  Livonia,  Finnish  population 
of,  601. 

German  conquests  in,  190,  603. 

dominion  of  the  Sword-brothers  in, 
190,  504,  612. 

momentary  kingdom  of,  621. 

conquered  by  Poland,  622. 

by  Sweden,  626. 

annexed  to  Russia,  630. 
LivoNiAN    Kniohtb;     see     Swobd- 

Brothers. 
Llandaff,  bishopric  of,  187. 
LODi,  243. 

LoDOMERiA ;  $ee  Vladimir. 
Aoyyi^cLfDlioy  use  of  the  form,  381  (note). 
LOKRIANB,      their    position    in     the 
Homeric  catalogue,  27. 

settle  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  31. 
LiOKRis,  league  of,  41. 
Lombards,  their  settlement  in  Italy, 
109,  110. 

take  Ravenna,  111,  127. 

overthrown  by  Charles  the  Great, 
127. 
LOMBARDT,  kingdom  of,  109, 110,  240. 

under  Charles  the  Great,  127. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  151. 

growth  of  her  cities,  243. 

ceded  to  Sardinia,  264. 
LoMBARDT,  theme  of,  166,  381. 

LOMBARDY  AND  VENICE,  kingdom  of, 

262,  333. 
London,  bishopric  of,  186. 
Lorraine,  origin  of  the  name,  140. 

duchy  of,  198. 

seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  199. 

exchanged  for  Tuscany,  331. 

finally  annexed  to  France,  199,  361. 

recovered  by  Germany,  371. 
Lorraine,  House  of.  Emperors  of,  331. 
Lothar  I.,  Emperor,  139,  140. 
Lotharingia,  kingdom  of,  140,  141, 

144,  145,  198. 
Lothian,  granted  to  Scotland,  165, 569. 

effects  of  the  grant,  669. 
Lothringen  ;  see  Lorraine. 
Louisiana,  colonized  by  France,  364. 

ceded  to  Spain,  365,  372. 

recovered  and  sold  to  the  United 
States,  372,  681. 
IX)UVAIN  (LOWEN),  304. 

Low  Countries;  m0  Netherlands. 
L13BECK,  founded  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
204,  511. 


MAC 

LCbeck.  its  independence  of  the  bishop, 
219. 

one  of  the  Hansa,  219,  511. 

conquered  by  Denmark,  506. 
LCbeck,  bishopric  of,  508. 
Lublin,  Union  of,  522. 
lucanians,  47. 
Lucca,  245. 

under  Castmocio,  251. 

remains  a  commonwealth,  ib, 

archbishopric  of,  175. 

Grand  Duchy  of,  260,  263. 

annexed  to  Tuscany,  263. 
Lugano,  281. 
Lund,  archbishopric  of,  189. 

ceded  to  Sweden,  626. 
LOneburg,  duchy  of,  213. 
Luneville,  peace  of,  199. 
LUSATIA  (Lausitz),  Mark  of,  204,  400, 
492. 

under  Prussia,  230. 

won  by  Bohemia,  510. 

later  annexations  of,  ib. 
LGttich  (Li6ge),  bishopric  of,  303. 

never   formally    annexed  by   Bur- 
gundy, 307. 

annexed  by  France,  310. 

added  to  Belgium,  233,  311. 

French  acquisitions  from,  360. 
Luxemburg   (Luzelburg),   duchy  of, 
303,  304. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  307. 

French  acquisitions  from,  360. 

within  the  German  confederation, 
231   311 

division  of,  234,  312. 

neutrality  of,  236. 
Luxemburg,  House  of,  kings  of  Bo- 
hemia, 304,  510. 
LuzERN,  joins  the  Confederates,  269, 

278. 
Lydians,  33. 

Lykandos,  theme  of,  154. 
Lykia,  league  of,  40. 

preserves  its  independence,  66. 

annexed  by  Rome,  68. 

in  the  diocese  of  Asia,  77. 
Lykians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
Lyons,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
149,  169. 

a  free  city,  270. 

archbishopric  of,  171, 177. 

annexed  by  Philip  the  Fair,  271. 


Macedonia,  20,  21. 

its  close  connexion  with  Greece,  24. 
not  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
gfrowth  of  the  kingdom,  37,  38. 
her  wars  with  Rome,  41. 
Roman  conquest  of,  42. 
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MAC 

Maobdokia,  dioceae  of,  79. 

Slavonic  settlement  in,  119,  385. 

theme  of,  156. 

recovered  by  the  Bmpire,  387,  401. 

Bpeirot  rale  in,  398. 

Bulgarian  power  in,  390. 

Ottoman  power  in,  461. 
Macedonian,  use  of  the  name,  119. 
Macok,  annexed  by  Saint  Lewis,  347. 
Madeira,  colonized  by  Portugal,  659. 
Madras,  taken  by  the  French,  366. 
Madrid,  Treaty  of,  306,  352. 
Maodeburg,  archbishopric  of,  180. 

recovered  by  Prussia,  229. 
Maon^sia,  80. 
Magyars,  a  Turanian  people,  17, 117. 

their  settlements,  17, 149,  360,  477. 

effects  of    their  invasion    on    the 
Slaves,  161,  448. 

called  Turks,  160,  392. 

origin  of  the  name,  448  (n4Jte). 
Mahomet,    union   of   Arabia    under, 

113. 
Mahomet  I.,  Sultan,  Ottoman  power 

under,  462. 
Mahomet  the  Ck)NQUEROR,  Sultan, 
his  conquests,  425,  431,  462. 

extent  of  his  dominions,  462,  463. 

defeated  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
430. 
Maima,  name  of  Hellenes  confined  to, 
388. 

recovered  by  the  Bmpire,  401,  433. 

independence  of,  434. 
Maine,  county  of,  338,  342. 

conquered  by  William  of  Normandy, 
343. 

united  with  Anjou,  ib. 

annexed  to  France,  345. 
Maine,  State  of,  578. 
Mainz,  95. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 

its  archbishops  chancellors  of  Ger- 
many and  electors,  180,  220. 

annexed  to  France,  226. 

restored  to  Germany,  371. 

no  longer  a  metropolitan  see,  182. 
Maionians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
Majorca,  kingdom  of,  563. 
Malatksta,  the,  rule  of,  in  Rimini, 

251. 
Malta,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
by  the  Normans,  409. 
granted  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 

411,430,550. 
revolutions  of,  430. 
held  by  England,  430,  577. 
Man,  Scandinavian  settlement  in,  162, 
487,  571. 
its  later  history,  505,  571. 


Manfred,  King  of  Sicily,  his  dominion 
in  Bpeiros,  411. 
styled  Lord  of  Romania,  ib. 
Mantua,  249,  260,  266,  269,  264,  331. 
Manuel    KoMNfiNOs,  his   conquests, 

394,  421,  439. 
Maneikbbt,  battle  of,  892. 
Maona,  the,  its  dominions,  489. 
Marche,  county  of,  343. 
Marcomanni,  87. 
Margaret  of  Flanders,  her  marriage, 

300. 
Margarito,  king  of  the  Bpeiiots,  410. 
Maria  Theresa,  Bmpreas-Queen,  her 
hereditary  dominions,  331. 
effects  of  her  marriage,  ib. 
Marienburg,  310,  360. 
Maritza,  400. 
Marseilles,  a  free  dty,  271. 

acquired  by  France,  272. 
Mart   of   Burgundy,    effects   of  her 

marriage,  352. 
Maryland,  579. 
Massa,  256. 
Massachusetts,  579. 
Massalia,  Ionian  colony,  36,  37,  58. 

tee  Marseilles. 
Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungiiy, 

his  conquests,  326,  454,  510. 
Maubibnnb,  Ck>unt8  of,  270,  286. 
Mauritania,  68,  81,  108. 
Mauritius  (Isle  of  France),  a  Frendi 
colony,  366. 
taken  and  held  by  Bngland,  372. 
Maximilian  I.,  King  of  the  Romaiu 
and  Bmperor,  328. 
his  legislation,  20»,  209. 
his  Burgundian  possessions,  329. 
effects  of  his  marriage,  352. 

MAZANDER4N,  533. 

Mazoyia,  duchy  of,  495. 

annexed  by  Prussia,  531. 

partially  recovered  by  Poland,  631. 
Meath,  574. 

Meauz,  settlement  of,  346. 
Mechlin,  archbishopric  of,  182. 

city  of,  under  Brabant,  302. 
Mecklenburg,  duchy  of,  204,  228. 

division  of,  233. 

Slavonic  princes  continue  in,2(H, 
491. 
Mediation,  act  of,  284. 
Medici,  the,  rule  of,  in  Florence,  258, 

256. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  centre  of  the 

three  old  continents,  6,  6. 
Megalopolis,  its  foundation,  82. 
Mbgara,  30. 

held  by  the  Aodanoli,  432. 
joins  the  Achaian  League,  41.  — 
Mehadia,  409. 
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MEI 

Meissen,  Mark  of»  204,  214,  492. 

annexed  to  Saxony,  214. 
Meleda,  420,  427. 
Mblfi,  408. 

Melinci,  Melinos,  388. 
Mendoo,  king  of  Lithuania,  his  con- 
quests, 514. 
Menin,  barrier  town  of,  361. 
Men  TONE,  annexed    by   France,  358, 

371. 
Mebcia,  kingdom  of,  133,  163,   164, 

673. 
Mes£mbria,    Imperial    boundary   of, 

403. 
Mesopotamia,    conquest    of,   under 
Trajan,  102. 
under  Diocletian,  103. 
theme  of,  154. 
Messana  (Messina),  receives  Eoman 
citizenship,  54. 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
recovered  to  the  Empire,  408. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  t^. 
iirst  Norman  capital,  409. 
Msss&Nfi,  Dorian,  29. 

conquered  by  Sparta,  30. 
foundation  of  the  city,  31. 
Metz,  annexed  by  France,  198,  358. 

restored  to  Germany,  235. 
Mexico,  Spanish  conquest  of,  561. 

two  Empires  of,  562. 
Mexico,  New,  ceded  by  Spain,  561, 

562. 
Michael  Palaiolooos,  Eastern  Em- 
peror, 437. 
Michael,  despot  of  Epeiros,  his  con- 
quests, 398. 
MiECzisLAP,  first  Christian  prince  of 

Poland,  495. 
Milan,  Roman  capital,  76. 

capital  of  kingdom  of  Italy,  151, 

152. 
archbishopric  of,  175. 
Milan,  duchy  of,  247, 248, 259, 262, 331. 
a  common w^th,  264. 
temporary    French    possession    of, 

357. 
a  Spanish  dependency,  557. 
MiL^TOB,  its  colonies,  33. 
Military  Obdbbs,  504,  512,  513,  521. 

MlNQBEUA,  539. 

Minorca,  555,  577. 

MiRANDOLA,  256. 

MisiTHRA,  restored  to  the  Empire,  401, 

433. 
Mississippi,  colonization  at  the  mouth 
of,  365. 
made  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  ib, 
MiTHRiDATES,  king  of  Pontos,  39. 

his  wars  with  Rome,  66. 
MODSNA,  duchy  of,  241,  250,  256,  263. 


HOB 

MODENA,  annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
MoDON,  held  by  Venice,  423. 

lost  by  her,  426. 
M(E8iA,  Roman  conquest  of,  69. 
MOHACZ,  battle  of,  327,  454. 
MoLDAVLA,  Rouman  settlement,  452. 
a  dependency  of  Hungary,  454 
tributary  to  the  Turk,  455,  456. 
fluctuations  of  its  homage,  516. 
joined  to  Wallachia,  470. 
shiftings  of  the  frontier,  466. 
MoLOSSis,  38. 

Moluccas,  Dutch  settlements  in,  309. 
Monaco,  principality  of,  254,  263. 
MoNEMBASiA,  restored  to  the  Empire 
401,  433. 
held  by  Venice,  425. 
lost  by  her,  426. 
M0N€K)LS,  invade  Europe,  452,  500. 
Russia  tributary  to,  500,  517. 
effects  of   their   invasion   on   the 
Ottomans,  460. 
Mongols,  decline  and  break-up  of  their 

power,  518. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE,  becomes  an  English 

county,  573. 
MONTBELIABD,  county  of ,  268, 362, 367. 

annexed  by  France,  367,  371. 
MoNTEFELTBO,  the,  Dukes  of  Urbino, 

251. 
MoNTENEOBO,  origin  and  independence 
of,  443. 
its  Vladikas,  ib 
joins  England  and  Russia  against 

France,  444. 
its  conquest  and  loss  of  Cattaro, 

333,  444. 
later  conquests  and  diplomatic  con- 
cessions to,  444. 
MONTFEBBAT,  marquisate  and  duchy 
of,  242,  246,  247,  255,  288. 
homage  claimed  from,  by    Savoy, 

292. 
partially   annexed  by  Savoy,  255, 
297. 
MONTFOBT,  Simon    of,    at    Toulouse, 

346. 
MooBS,  use  of  the  name,  548. 
MoBAiA,  origin  and  use  of  the  name, 

431. 
MOBAT,  288,  294. 
MOBlviA,  204,  223. 

history  of,  493,  494. 
Moravia,  Great,  kingdom    of,  162, 
448,  489. 
overthrown  by  the   Magyars,  160, 
449. 
Mob  AT,  Northmen  settle  in,  571. 
MORGANWO,  conquest  of,  572. 
MoBOSiNi,  Francesco,  his    conquests, 
426,  432. 
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MOS 

Moscow,  patriarchate  of,  174. 
centre  of  Russian  power,  517. 
advance  of,  518. 
Mo u DON,  granted  to  Savoy,  288. 
MouUNS,  county  of,  341. 
MDULHAUSEN,  in   alliance    with    the 
Confederates,  282. 
annexed  by  France,  367. 
MCnchen,  archbishopric  of,  182. 
MUNSTER,  188,  574. 
MCnsteb,  230. 

MifBAT,  Joachim,  king  of  Naples,  261. 
MuRCiA,  conquered  by  Castile,    551, 

553. 
MURBT,  battle  of,  549. 
MiT8C0\Tr,  origin  of  the  name,  517. 
Mykene,  its  position  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue,  27. 
its  decline,  29. 
destruction  of,  32. 
Hykonos,  held  and  lost  by  Venice, 

424,  426. 
Mysians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 


Namur,  Mark  of,  303. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  305. 

a  barrier  town,  361. 
Naples,  cleaves  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
111,381,473. 

conquered  by  King  Roger,  409. 

kingdom  of,  257,  261. 

temporary    French    possession    of, 
357. 

title  of  king  of,  258.  261. 

Parthenopsean  republic,  259. 

restored  to  the  Bourbons,  263. 
Narbonne,  Roman  colony,  58. 

province  of,  92,  93. 

8aracen  conquest  of,  115. 

ecclesiastical  pro\'ince  of,  177. 

annexed  to  France,  346. 
N arses,  wins  back  Italy  to  the  Empire, 

108. 
Nassau,  Grand  Duchy  of,  228,  232. 

annexed  by  Prussia,  234. 
Natal,  585. 

Naupaktos;  $ee  Lepanto. 
Nauplia,  held  by  Michael  of  Epeiros, 
398. 

w^on  from   Epeiros  by  the  Latins, 
432. 

held  by  Venice,  425. 

lost  by  her,  426. 
Navarre,  kingdom  of,  348,  354,  544.  - 

its  relations  to  Castile  and  Aragon, 
545. 

extent  of,  under  Sancho  the  Great, 
547. 

break-up  of,  ib. 

its  decline,  548. 


NEW 

Navarre,  union  with  and  separation 
from  France,  348,  549. 

conquered  by  Ferdinand,  555. 

northern  part  united  to  France,  354. 
Navas  de  Tolosa,  battle  of,  551. 
Naxos,  Greek  colony,  49. 

duchy  of,  428. 

annexed  by  the  Turk,  428,  46.^. 
Negroponte,  use  of    the  name,  425 

(note). 
Neopatra,  Epeirot  dynasty  of,  434. 

annexed  to  Athens,  435. 

Catalan  conquest  of,  ib. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  432.  435. 
Netherlands,  their  separation  from 
Germany,  209,  299,  308. 

Imperial  and  French  fiefs  in,  301. 

union  of,  under  tlie  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, 304,  305,  307. 

an   appendage    to    Castile    under 
Charles  V.,  307,  557. 

French  annexations  in,  360. 

barrier  towns  against  France,  361. 

Spanish  provinces  in,  their  history, 
309. 

pass  to  Austria,  310. 

annexed  by  France,  »ft.,  361. 

iee  United  Provinces. 
Netherlands,  kingdom  of,  311. 

divided,  311,  312. 
Netz  District,  531. 
Nbufchatel,  county  of,  269. 

allied  with  Bern,  282. 

passes  to  Prussia,  230,  282. 

granted  to  Berthier,  284. 

joined  to  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
284,371. 

separated  from  Prussia,  284. 
Neustria,  Lombard,  240. 
Neustria,  kingdom  of,  124, 138. 

united  with  Aquitaine,  139, 350. 
New  Amsterdam,  309,  580. 
New  Brunswick,  583. 
New  England,  settlements  of,  578. 

form  four  colonies,  579. 
New  France,  settlement  of,  364. 
New  Hampshire,  579. 
New  Netherlands,  colony  of,  309. 
579. 

united  to  New  Sweden,  580. 

conquered  by  England,  309,  580. 
New  Orleans,  365,  581. 
New  South  Wales,  584. 
New  Sweden,  579. 

united  to  New  Netherlands,  580. 
New  York,  309,  580. 
New  Zealand,  584. 
Newfoundland,  first  settlements  in, 
678. 

remains  distinct  from  Canada, 583. 
NEWHAVKir,  579. 
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NIB 

NiBLA,  taken  by  Castile,  551. 
NiDABOS ;  tee  Tbondhjkm. 
KiKAiA,  Turkish  capital  of  Roam,  393. 
recovered  by  Alexios  Komnenos,394. 
Empire  of.  380,  399,  400. 
its  extent  and  growth,  ib, 
taken  by  the  Turks,  402,  461. 
NiK&PHOBOS    Ph6kas,    Eastern   Em- 
peror, his  Asiatic  conquests,  391. 
NiKOMfiDElA,  Koman  capital,  76. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  402,  461. 
NlKOPOLls,  themu  of,  156. 

^  battle  of,  454. 
KImes,  Saracen  conquest  of,  115. 
under  Aragon,  346. 
annexed  to  France,  ih. 
KiMWEGEN,  Peace  of,  310,  362. 
NiSH,  taken  by  the  Turks,  441. 
N18JBI8,  fortress  of,  102,  103. 
NizzA,  county  of,  271. 

annexed  by  Savoy,  272,  290. 
taken  by  Buonai^arte,  367. 
restored  to  Savoy,  371. 
finally  annexed  by  France,  265,  296, 
371. 
NoGAi   Khan,  overlord  of    Bulgaria, 

446. 
NoRiCUM,  conquest  of.  69. 

in  the  diocese  of  lUyricum,  81. 
Norman  Islands,  the,  145,  147,  576. 
NoRMANDT,  duchy  of,  146,  163,  338. 
cliaracter  of  its  vassalage,  340. 
united  with  England,  163,  166,  168, 

344. 
union  of,  with    Aquitaine,    Anjou, 

and  Britanny,  344. 
annexed  by  Pliilip  Augustus,  345. 
Normans,  their  conquests  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  383,  407-409. 
in  England,  166. 
in  Epciros,  393-408,  410. 
their  conquests  in  Sicily  compared 
with  those  of  the  Crusaders,  412. 
Northmen,    use    of    the    name,    485 
{notey 
their    settlements,    135,    136,   162, 
487,  568,  571,  575. 
NoBTHUMBBBLAND,  kingdom  of,  100, 

133,  163,  164. 
incorjwratod  with  England,  165. 
earldom  of,  granted  to  David,  165, 

570. 
recovered  by  England,  570. 
NoBWAY,  its  extent  and  settlements, 

134,  135,  163,487. 

united    to    England    under    Cnut, 

166. 
its  independence  of    the   Empire, 

483. 
formation    of    the    kingdom,    485, 

486. 


ORG 

NoBWAT,  Iceland  and  Greenland  united 
to,  505. 
united  with  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
504. 
its  wars    with  Sweden,  and  losses, 
526. 
united  with  Sweden,  480,  535. 
NoTO,  taken  by  Count  Roger,  409. 
Nova  Scotia,  ceded  to  England,  36  i, 

580. 
NOVABA,  255. 

Novbmpopulana,  177. 
NovooBOD,  beginning  of.  497,  498. 

commonwealth  at,  499. 

Kussia  represented  by,  500. 

does  homage  to  the  Mongols,  517. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  518. 
NovooBOD,    Sever ian,  principality  of, 

500. 
Novi-Bazab  (Rassa),  439. 
NUMANTIA,  Koman  conquest  of,  58. 
Numidia,  province  of,  60. 
NtBNBEBO,  220,  226.  232. 
Nystad,  Peace  of,  629. 


Obotbites,  491. 

OCHBIDA,  taken  by    the    Bulgarians, 
389. 

kingdom  of,  its  extent,  390. 
OCZAKOW,  annexed  by  Russia,  466. 
Odessa,  does  not  answer  to  Odessos, 

533  i^nate). 
Odo,  king  of  the  West  Franks,  does 

homage  to  Amulf,  143,  337. 
Odoacer,  his  reign  in  Italy,  97. 

overthrown  by  Theodoric,  ib. 
Oesel,  won  by  Denmark,  508,  522. 

under  the  Sword-brothers,  513. 

under  Sweden,  525. 
OoBES ;  tee  Magyars. 
Olden  BUBO,    united    with  Denmark, 
527. 

becomes  a  separate  duchy,  530. 

Grand  Duchy  of,  232. 

annexed  by  France,  228. 
Olgiebd,  king  of  Lithuania,  515. 
Oliva,  Peace  of.  527. 
Oliven^a,  ceded  to  Spain  by  Portugal, 

555. 
Olynthos,  33. 
Opicans,  Oscans,  47. 
Opsikion.  theme  of,  155. 
OptimatOn,  theme  of ,  155. 
Oban,  conquered  by  Spain,  561. 
Obange,  2V1. 

principality  of,  273. 

annexed  to  France,  273,  362. 
Obange  Kiveb  State,  585. 
Obchomenob,  its  position  in  the  Ho- 
meric catalogue,  27. 
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Obchom BN06,  its  secondary  positioD  in 
historic  times,  31. 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  32. 
Oreob,  418. 

Orknbt,  Scandinavian  colony,  487. 
earldom  of,  571. 
pledged  to  Scotland,  505. 
Osrho&n£,  102. 
OSTMEN,  their  settlements  in  Ireland, 

162,  176. 
Otho  de  la  Roche,  founds  the  lord- 
ship of  Athens,  431. 
Otranto,  archbishopric  of,  176. 
lost  by  Venice,  254. 
Turkish  conquest  ofj  463. 
Otto    the    Great,    Emperor,  subdues 
Berengar,  152. 
crowned  at  Rome,  t(. 
OXTOCAR  II.,  king    of    Bohemia,    his 

German  dominion,  509,  510. 
Ottoman    Turks,  their   position   in 
Europe,  17, 160,  406,  458. 
compared  with  the   Magyars    and 

Bulgarians,  377. 
with  the  Saracens,  468. 
their  special  cliaracter  as  Mahome- 
tans, ib, 
tlieir  dominion  compared  with  the 

Eastern  Empire,  468. 
their  origin,  460. 
effect  on,  of  the  Mongol  invasion, 

ib. 
their  first  settlements,  461. 
invade  Europe,  483,  434,  461. 
under  Bajazet,  461. 
their  conquests  of  Servia,  441 . 
of  Thessaly  and  Albania,  435,  436. 
of  Bulgaria,  447. 
invade  Hungary,  454. 
overthrown   by    Timour,   404,   462. 
reunited  under  Mahomet  I.,  462. 
under  Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  ib. 
take  Athens,  432. 
take  Constantinople,  404, 460,  462. 
their    conquests    in    Peloponnesos, 

434. 
of  Trebizond  and  Perateia,  438. 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  442. 
under  Selim  and  Suleiman,  463. 
annex  the  duchy  of  Kaxos,  428. 
their  conquest  of  Hungary,  464. 
greatest  extent  of  their  dominion, 

464. 
decline  of  their  power,  464,  465. 
defeated  at  Vienna,  465 
lose  Hungary,  t^.,  466,  464. 
their  wars  with  Russia,  406. 
Oudenarde,  becomes  French,  361. 

restored,  ib. 
OviEDO,  kingdom  of,  546. 
see  Leon. 


fat 

Paderborn,  230. 
Padua,  247,  260. 
Pagania,  originally  Servian,  420. 

its  extent,  ib. 
Paionia,  20, 

Palaiolo€K>8,  House  of,  379,  400. 
branch  of,  at  Montferrat,  247. 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  220. 

united  with  Bavaria,  221. 
Pale,  fluctuations  of  the,  575. 
Palermo    (Panormos),    a    Phoenician 
colony,  49. 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  408. 
becomes  the  capital  of  Sicily,  409. 
Palestine,  its  relations  to  Rome,  66. 
Pampeluna,  diocese  of,  183. 

kingdom  of ;  see  Navarre. 
Pannonia,  Roman  conquest  of,  69. 
in  the  diocese  of  Illyricum,  81. 
Lombard  kingdom  in,  109. 
Bulgarian  attempt  on,  389. 
Panormos;  t^/r Palermo. 
Papal     Domikionb,    beginning   and 
growth    of,  242,   246,   24«.   248, 
261. 
its  overtlirow  and  restoration,  260, 

263,  371. 
annexed  by  France,  260. 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italv. 
266. 
PAPHLACiONiA,  kingdom  of,  39. 

theme  of,  154. 
Paphlaoonianb,  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 28. 
Parqa,    commends    itself    to  Vcnia\ 
425. 
surrendered  to  the  Turks,  468. 
Paris  (Lutetia  Parisiomm),  60. 

capital  of  the   duchy   of    France, 

146. 
canital  and  centre  of  the  kingdom 

of  France,  148.  170. 
becomes  an  archbishopric,  178. 
Paris,  treaty  of,   366,  366,   372,  466, 

581. 
Parma,  247,  248. 

given    to    the    Spanish  Bourbons. 

255,  256. 
the  duchy  restored,  263. 
annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 

PARTHBNOP.fiAN   REPUBLIC,  the,  259. 

Parthi;  see  CuMANS. 

Parthia,  its  rivalry  with  Rome,  67, 

83. 
Partition,  crusading  act  of,  396. 
Passarowitz,  Peace  of,  456. 
Patras,  under  the  Pope,  433. 

held  by  Venioe,  425,  483. 
Patriarchates,  the,  171-174. 
*  Patrician,*  title  of,  187. 
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rxTRiMONT,  Papal  poflBessions,  266. 
Patzikakr,  17,  117,  159,  161,  377. 
Pa  VIA,  old  Lombaid  capital,  151,  243. 

county  of,  247,  248. 
«  Pax  Romana,'  67. 
PELAfloiANS,  use  of  the  name,  25. 

in  the  Homeric  catalogae,  28. 
Peloponnesob,  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, 21. 

Homeric  divisions  of,  27,  28. 

changes  in,  29. 

united  under  the  Achaian  League, 
41. 

Slavonic  settlements  in,  119,  385. 

theme  of,  155. 

won  back  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
ib. 

Latin  conquests  in,  433. 

.Venetian  settlements  in,  423,  425 

recovered  by  the  £a«tem  Empire, 
433. 

becomes  an  Imperial  dependency, 
401. 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  404,  434. 

Venetian  losses  in,  425. 

conquered  by  Venice,  426. 

recovered  by  the  Turks,  ib, 
Pembrokeshire,  Flemish  settlement 

in,  572. 
Pennsylvania,  580. 
Pentapoub,  240. 
Pentedaktylos  ;  iee  TaVoetos. 
Perateia,  meaning  of  the  name,  437. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  438. 
Perche,  united  to  France,  347. 
Perekop,    conquered    by    Lithuania, 
515. 

added  to  Poland,  516. 
Peroamos,  kingdom  of,  39,  62. 
Pehigueux,  343. 
Peristhlava,  first  Bulgarian  kingdom, 

389. 
Persia,  wars  of,  with  Greece,  33. 

with  Rome,  83,  101,  112. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  83, 1 1 4. 

revival  of,  101. 

Russian  conquests  in,  533. 
Peru,  Spanish  conquest  of,  561. 
Perugia,  246,  251. 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  466. 

his  wars  with  Charles  XII.,  529. 
Petbe,  count  of  Savoy,  288. 
I'HAROS  (Lesina),  35,  427. 
Philadelphia,  kept  by  the  Empire, 
402. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  403. 
Philip,  rise  of  Macedonia,  under,  37. 
Philip  Auoustus,  King  of  France,  his 

annexations,  345. 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  effects 
of  bis  marriage,  d47i  848, 


POL 

Philip,  his  momentary  occupation  of 

Aquitaine,  349. 
Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France,  his 

attempt  on  Aquitaine,  349. 
Philip  the  Hardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
duchy  of  Burgundy  granted  to, 
351. 
Phiup  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

his  acquisitions,  305-307,  351. 
Philippeville,  held  by  France,  310, 

360. 
Philippine   Islanob,  conquered    by 

Spain,  661. 
Philippopolis,  first  Bulgarian  occupa- 
tion of,  389. 
lost  to  the  Empire,  402. 
first  Russian  occupation  of,  390. 
finally  becomes  Bulgarian,  402, 445, 

446. 
taken  by  the  Turks,  447. 
Phcenicianb,  their  colonies,  29,  35,  57. 
Phokaia,  402. 

held  by  the  Maona,  429. 
Ph6ki8,  21. 

league  of,  40. 
Phrygians,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
PiACENZA,  247,  248. 

given  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  256. 
PiCTS,  100, 567. 

united  with  the  Scots,  568. 
Piedmont,  joined  to  France,  259,  368. 
reunited  with  Sardinia,  264. 
union  of  Italy  comes  from,  ib, 
PiBTAS  JuLii ;  tee  Pola. 
PiNBROLO,  occupied  by  France,  359. 
Pippin,  king  of  the  Franks,  conquers 

Septimania,  125. 
ViBA,  archbishopric  of,  175. 
position  of,  252. 
conquers  Sardinia,  ib. 
subject  to  Florence,  ib. 
PiSBNUM,  80. 

Plataia,  destroyed  by  Thebes,  32. 
Plymouth,  578,  579. 
PODLACHIA,  conquered  by  Poland,  515. 
Podolia,  lost  by  Galicia,  515. 
added  to  Poland,  ib. 
ceded  to  the  Turks,  464,  524. 
recovered  by  Poland,  ib. 
PoiTOU,  united  with  Aquitaine,  341, 
343. 
annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  345. 
ceded  to  England,  349. 
Pola  (Pietas  Julii),    Roman   colony, 

64. 
PoLABic  branch  of  the  Slaves,  491. 
Poland,  kingdom  of,  162,  2d5,  494. 
its  ecclesiastical  relations,  481. 
its  relations  to  the  Empire,  484, 
494.' 
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Poland,  wars  of,  with  Russia,  494,  623. 
various  tribes  in,  495. 
its  conversion,  ib. 
its  extent  under  Boleslaf,  ib, 
internal  divisions  of,  496. 
consolidation  of,  515. 
Pomerania  falls  away  from,  508. 
conquesU  of,  515,  616. 
joined  with  Lithuania,  ib. 
Red  Russia  restored  to,  453,  516. 
Zips  pledged  to,  453. 
its  acquisitions  from  the  Teutonic 

knights,  514. 
acquires  Livland,  522. 
conquers  Russia,  528. 
its  relations  with  Wallachia    and 

Moldavia,  455. 
its  wars  with  Sweden,  525. 
cedes  Podolia  to  the  Turk,  464,  524. 
partitions  of,    217,    456,  530,    531, 

532. 
formation  of  the  new  kingdom,  529, 

537. 
united  to  Russia,  637. 
Poland,  Little,  496. 
Polks  (Leehf),  their  settlements,  495. 
POLIZZA,  independence  of,  422. 
Polotsk,  principality  of,  600. 
PoLOVTZi ;  tee  Cum ans. 
Pomerania,   Pomobe,   Pommern,  its 
extent,  205. 
its  early  relations  to  Poland,  495. 
Danish  conquests  in,  506. 
falls  away  from  Poland,  508,  509. 
its  divisions,  205,  509. 
divided  between  Brandenburg  and 

Sweden,  215,  218,  521. 
its  western  part  incorjx>ratod  with 

Sweden,  218,  526. 
ceded    to    Denmark,  and  then  to 
Prussia,  231,  536. 
POMERBLIA,  purchased  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  513. 
restored  to  Poland,  514. 
PONDICHERRY,  a    French  settlement, 
366. 
conquests  and  restorations  of,  372. 
PONTHIEU,  county  of,  341. 

acquired  by  William  of  Kormandy, 

343. 
made  over  to  England  in  1360,  349, 

576. 
annexed  by  Burgundy,  306,  351. 
ceded  to  France,  ib.^  351. 
PONTOB,  kingdom  of,  39. 
Roman  conquest  of,  66. 
diocese  of  the  Eastern  Prefecture, 
77. 
Portugal,  158,  544. 
-•     use  of  the  name,  4  (note^  546. 
formation  of  the  kingdom,  549. 


PBZ 

Portugal,  its  growth,  550. 

kingdom  of  Algarve  added  to,  551, 

658. 
extent  of,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

551,  558,  559. 
its  geographical  position,  652. 
its  African  conquests,  659. 
its  colonies,  559,  560. 
divides  the  Indies  with  Spain,  560. 
annexed    to    and    separated   from 
Spain,  554,  555. 
POBBN,  Grand  Duchy  of,  280,  234,  537. 
POTIDAIA,  33. 

Prag,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  1 80. 
Prefectures,  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

76-81. 
Pressburg,  Peace  of,  226. 
Prevesa,  held  by  Venice,  427. 

ceded  to  the  Turk,  469. 
Primorib  ;  see  Hbrkegovina. 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  583. 
PROVBN9AL  language,  its  fall,  357. 
Provence,  origin  of  the  name,  59. 
part  of  Tfaeodoric*s  kingdom,  90, 07. 
ceded  to  the  Franks,  108,  122. 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 

145,  149. 
Angevin  counts  of,  271. 
annexed  to  France,  272,  355. 
Providence,  678,  679. 
Provinces.  Roman,  nature  of,  62. 

Eastern  and  Western,  63. 
Prussia,  use  of  the  name,  197, 216, 236. 
long  remains  heathen,  482. 
dominion  of  the  Teutonic  knights 

in,  614. 
beginning  of  the  duchy,  621. 
its  geographical  position,  ib. 
united  with.  Brandenburg,  210,  215 

521,  530. 
independent  of  Poland,  621. 
growth  of,  207,  529. 
kingdom  of,  215,  236,  630. 
its  acquisition  of  Silesia,  217. 
of  East  Friesland,  218. 
its  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 

217,  630,  533. 
losses  of,  227,  228,  636. 
recovery  and  increase  of  its  terri- 
tory, 229,  280. 
head  of  North  (German  confedera- 
tion, 231. 
annexes     Sleswick,    HoUtein,    and 

Lauenburg,  234,  686. 
war  with  France,  235. 
Prussia,  Western,  217,.587. 
Prussia,  South*  217,  637. 
Prussia,  New  Bast,  218. 
Prussians,  their  settlement,  601 
PRZBM YSLAF,  king  of  the  Wends,  founds 
the  house  of  Mecklenburg*  492. 
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PsKOF,  commonwealth  of,  499,  517. 

annexed  by  Mubcovy,  518. 
Pteleon,  435. 
VuEBTO  Rico,  562. 
Punic  Warb,  the,  54,  57,  58. 
Pyrenees,  Peace  of,  310,  354. 
Pyrrhos,  38. 


QuADi,  87. 
Quebec,  364. 
Queensland,  584. 


R.«TIA,  conquest  of,  69. 

its  provinces  Prima  and  Secunda, 
80. 
Kaguba,  origin  of,  118. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  191. 

keeps  her  independence,  422,  427. 

prefers  the  Turk  to  Venice,  427. 

annexed  to  Austria,  330,  333. 
IIALEIOH,  Sir  Walter,  578. 
Kama,  Hungarian  kingdom  of,  439,457. 
Ram  ETTA,  taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
Rambbury,  See  of,  186. 

JiASCIA;  we  DiOKLBA. 

IkASSA  (Novi  Bazar),  capital  of  Dioklea, 

439. 
Rastadt,  Peace  of,  362. 
IbAVENNA,  residence   of   the  Western 
Emperors,  83. 
of  the  Gothic  kings,  97. 
of  the  exarchs.  111. 
taken  by  the  Lombards,  111,  127. 
its  ecclesiastical  position,  175. 
under  Venice,  249. 
lost  by  Venice,  254. 
Red  Russia  ;  see  Galicia. 
Regensburo,  226. 
Rkgoio,  247,  250. 
Regnum  JuRENi<B,  use  of   the  name, 

145. 
Revel,  bishopric  of,  189, 513. 
J/4'x  I'^anoommt  title  of,  148. 
Rheims,  position  of   the  archbishop, 
170. 
ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 
Rhine,  the   boundary  of  the   Roman 
Empire,  73. 
frontier  of,  360,  367,  371. 
Rhodes,  in  the    Homeric   catalogue, 
28. 
keeps  its  independence,  38,  42. 
held  by  the  Knights  of  Saint  John, 

402,  430. 
revolutions  of,  429. 
knights  driven  out  from,  480,  463. 
Rhode  Island,  578,  579. 
KiAZAN,  annexed    by   Muscovy,    617, 
519. 


ROU 

Richard  L,  of  England,  takes  Cypru^f, 
384. 

gn*ants  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  394. 
Riga,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  190. 

under  the  Sword- brothers,  513. 

under  Sweden,  525. 
Rimini  (Ariminum),  56,  251. 
RiPACURCIA,  547. 

Robert  Wiscard,  duke  of  Apulia,  408. 
-    his  conquests  in  Epeiros,  ib. 
Rochester,  bishopric  of,  186. 
Roesler,  R.,  on  a  Bulgarian  occupa- 
tion of  Hungary,  389  (fwte). 

on  the  origin  of  the  name  Magyar, 
448  (nvU). 

on  the  Roumans,  451  (note). 
Roger  L,  count  of    Sicily,  his  con- 
quests, 408. 
Roger  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  his  conquests, 

409. 
RoMAGNA  (Romania),  represents  the 
old  Exarchate,  161,  244. 

origin  of  the  name,  241,  376. 

cities  in,  251. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
Roman,  name  kept  on  in  the  Eastern 
Empire,  62, 65,  70,  376, 378. 

continued  under  the  Turks,  392. 
Roman  Empire ;  see  Empire,  Roman. 
Romania,  geographical  name  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  376. 

Latin  Empire  of,  396. 
Romania  in  Italy;  see  Komaona. 
Romano,  lordship  of,  244. 
Rome,    the  centre  of  European  his- 
tory, 8. 

origin  of,  51. 

becomes  the  head  of  Italy,  ib. 

nature  of  her  provinces,  52,  53. 

her     Macedonian    wars   and   con- 
quests, 41,  42. 

her  rivalry  with  Parthia,  67,  83. 

change  in  her  position,  82. 

wars  of,  with  Persia,  83. 

Patriarchate  of,  172,  173. 

her  later  history,  246. 

becomes  the  Tiberine  Republic,  259. 

restored  to  the  Pope,  260. 

incorporated  with  France,  t^. 

restored  to  the  Pope,  263,  371. 

recovered  by  Italy,  265. 
RosKiLD,  Treaty  of,  525,  526. 

bishopric  of,  189. 
Rostock,  511. 
Rottweil,  282. 
Rouen,  capital  of  Normandy,  146. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 
ROUM,  Sultan  of,  392. 
Roumans,  origin  of  the  name,  376, 451. 

inference   drawn  from  their  xmmA 
and  language,  62,  65. 
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R0UMAN8,  their  northern  settlements, 

461,  453. 
BOUMAMIA,  462,  457. 
principality  of,  470. 
effects  of  the  TreeXy  of  Berlin  on,  ib. 
BouMELiA,  Eastern,  471. 
BOUB8ILLON,  released  from  homage  to 
France,  347,  649. 
recovered  by  Aragon,  553,  565. 
finally  annexed  by  France,  354,  360, 
565. 
BoviGO,  annexed  by  Venice,  250. 
Bt^GEN,  held  by  Denmark,  189,  493, 
606. 
by  Sweden,  525,  526,  530. 
recovered  by  Denmark,  536. 

BUPEETSLAND,  583. 

BussiA,  its  origin,  161, 162,  497. 

its  relations  towards  the  Turks,  465. 
geographical  continuity  of  its  con- 
quests, 483. 
origin  of  the  name,  497  inote%  498. 
ecclesiastical  relations  of,  481,  484, 

496. 
its  relations  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

162,  484. 
its  imperial  style,  484. 
Bcandinavian    settlement    in,  488, 

497. 
advance    of,  against  Chazars    and 

Fins,  498. 
its  rulers  become  Slavonic,  t^. 
attempts  on  Constantinople,  ib. 
its  isolation,  499 

its  first  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  390. 
divided    into    principalities,    499, 

500. 
becomes  tributary  to  the  Mongols, 

518. 
effect  of  the  German  conquest  of 

Livland  on,  504. 
Lithuanian  conquests  in,  515. 
revival  of,  516  et  $eq. 
delivered  by  Ivan  the  Great,  518. 
advance  of,  518-619,  522-624,  528- 

530,  533-634,  538-539. 
compared  with  Sweden,  524. 
wars  with  Sweden,  525,  529,  535. 
conquered  by  Poland,  623. 
lands  recovered  by,  i^. 
assumes  the  title  of  Empire,  529. 
becomes  a  Baltic  power,  ib. 
wars  with  Persia,  t^. 
its  share  in  the  partitions  of  Po- 
land, 530,  532. 
no  original  Polish  territory  gained 

at  this  time  by,  532,  538. 
her  annexations  of  Crim   and  Je- 

desan,  466,  533. 
conquers  Finland   and   Bessarabia, 
466,  535. 


SAL 

BussiA,  new  kingdom  of  Poland  united 
to,  637. 
later  acquisitions,  538,  639. 
extent    and    character  of    its  do- 
minion, 639. 
its  territory  in  America  sold  to  the 
United  States,  540. 
BussiA,  Bed ;  tee  G ALICIA. 
BUTHENIANS,  449. 

BuTLAND,  formation  of  the  shire,  573. 
Byswick,  Peace  of,  361,  362. 


Sabikbs,  47, 51. 
Sachben-Lauenbubo  ;    «m    Laubn- 

BUBO.' 

Saguntuh,  taken  by  Hannibal,  57. 
Saikt    Andbews,  ecclesiastical    pro- 
vince of,  188. 
Saint  Asapu,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Saint  Davids,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Saint  Domingo,  Spanish  settlements 
in,  561. 
French  settlement  in,  365. 
its  independence,  372. 
distinct  from  Hayti,  562. 
tee  Hayti. 
Saint  Gallen,  abbey  and  town  of. 

222, 280,  282, 284. 
Saint   John,    knights     of,    conquer 
Bhodes,  402,  430. 
their  conquests,  430. 
Malta  granted  to,  412,  430. 
driven  out  of  Bhodes,  430,  463. 
Saint  John  of  Maurienne,  bishopric 

of,  177. 
Saint  Lucia,  kept  by  England,  372. 
Saint  Oher,  held  by  Spain,  361. 
Saint    Petebsbubo,    foundation  of, 

629. 
Saint  Pol,  312. 
Saint  Sava,  duchy  of ;  tee  Hebzego- 

VINA. 

Saladik,  takes  Jerusalem,  414. 

Sal  AMIS,  its  position  in  the  Homeric 

catalogue,  27. 
Salerno,  principality  of,  151, 156, 383. 
Salisbuby,  diocese  of,  187. 
Salona,  Boman  colony,  64. 

destroyed,  118. 
Sal6na,  principality  of,  432. 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  435. 
Saluzzo.  disputed  homage  of,  288,  292. 
294. 

annexed  by  France,  296. 

ceded  to  Savoy,  295,  359. 
Salzbubg,  archbishopric  of,  ISO,  221. 

becomes  a  secular  electorate,  226. 

annexed  by  Austria,  227. 

ceded  to  Bavaria,  228. 

recovered  by  Austria,  230»  334. 
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SAJf  AITBS,  601. 

8AMLAND,  Danish  occupation  of,  488. 

8AMNITB6,  47. 

their  wars  with  Rome,  52. 
oonqaered  by  Sulla,  ib. 
Hamnium,  75. 
8amo,  kingdom  of,  489. 
Samooitia,  purchased  bj  the  Teutonic 
knights,  513. 
restored  to  Lithuania,  614. 
annexed  by  Russia,  532. 
Samos,  83. 

theme  of,  155. 

won  back  to  the  Empire,  400. 
held  by  the  Maona,  429. 
Samboun,  399. 
Sancho  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre, 

extent  of  his  dominion,  547. 
Ban  Marino,  independence  of,    254, 

260,  262,  265. 
San  Stbfano,  treaty  of,  471. 
Santa  Maura  ;  see  Leukas. 
Saracens,  their  settlements  in  Europe, 
16. 
rise  of.  111,  113. 
their  conquests  of  Persia,    Africa, 

and  Spain,  114,  157,  377. 
their  province  in  Gaul,  115,  543. 
greatest  extent  of  their  power,  115, 

116,543. 
conquest  of  Sicily,  382. 
their  wars  with  Pisa,  244. 
compared  with  the  Ottoman  Turks, 

458. 
end  of  their  rule  in  Spain,  543. 
Sarai,  capital  of  the  Mongols,  517. 
Sardica  ;  iee  Sofia. 
Sardinia,  46. 

its  inhabitants,  55. 

Roman  conquest  of,  ib, 

province  of,  80. 

lost  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  382. 

occupied  by  Pisa,  245. 

conquered  by    Aragon,    262,    257, 

556. 
united  to  Savoy,  258. 
kingdom  of,  258, 264. 
SATHA8,  M.,  his  derivation  of  Moraia, 

431. 
Savon  A,  march  of,  242. 
Savoy.  House  of,  240. 

position  and  growth  of,  270,  280, 

et  seq. 
originally  Burgundian,  286. 
its  relations  to  Geneva,  289. 
annexes  Nizza,  290. 
its  claims  on  Saluzzo,  291, 292. 
Bernese  conquests  from,  281. 
Italian  and  French    intluence    on, 

292,  293. 
its  decline,  293,  294. 
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Savoy,  its  la»er  history,  296,  297. 
French  annexations  from,  356. 
French  occupation  of,  255, 293,  294, 

297,  358. 
Italian  advance  of,  265. 
its  union  with  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 

258. 
boundaries  of,    after  the   fall    of 

Buonaparte,  371. 
annexed  by  France,  265,  371. 
Saxon  Mark,  the,  202. 
Saxons,  87,  94,  99, 100. 

their  settlement  in  Britain,  100. 
Saxony,  conquered    by    Charles    the 
Great,  125»  130. 
its  geographical  position,  144. 
duchy  of,  ift.,  208,  211. 
use  of  the  name,  196,  213. 
break-up     of    the     duchy,      212, 

218. 
new  duchy  and  electorate  of   213, 

214. 
circles  of,  209,  213. 
kingdom  of,  204,  22g,  232. 
diomemberment  of,  230,  232. 
SCALA,     the,    rule    of,     at     Verona, 

249. 
SCANDBRBEO,  revolt  of  Albania  under, 
436. 
his  death,  437. 
Scandinavia,  its   ecclesiastical   pro- 
vinces, 189. 
its  momentary  union  with  Britain, 

166,  478. 
compared  with  Spain,  479. 
East«m  and  Western    aspects    of, 

480. 
its  barbarian  neighbours,  482. 
kingdoms  of,  134,  167,  485. 
its  influence  on  the  Baltic,  compared 

with  that  of  Germany,  502. 
its  settlements,  488,  497,  505,  571, 
575. 
Scania,  originally  Danish,  134,  486. 
its  momentary  transfer  to  Sweden, 

504. 
Hanseatic  occupation  of,  511. 
aonexed  to  Sweden,  526. 
SCHAFFHAUSBN,    jolns  the  Confede- 

ratefs  280. 
SCHLESIEN  ;  see  SiLESIA. 
SCHWBRIN,  Grand  Duchy  of,  233. 
SCHWYZ,  278. 

SCLAVINIA,  kingdom  of,  492. 
Danish  conquest  of,  506. 
Scotland,  use  of  the  name,  3. 
its  origin,  100,  566,  567,  574. 
dioceses  of,  188. 

its  greatness  due  to  its  English  ele- 
ment, 566. 
historiciBl  position  of,  ib. 
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Scotland,  analogy  of  Switzerland  to, 
667. 
formation   of   the    kingdom,    567, 

568. 
settlements  of   the   Northmen   in, 

568,  571. 
acknowledges   the    English  sapre- 

macj,  568. 
different  tenures  of  the  dominions 

of  its  kings,  569. 
grant  of  Lothian  and  Camberland 

to,  165,  569. 
its  shifting  relations  towards  Eng- 
land, 570. 
its  union  with  England,  571. 
Scots,    their  settlement   in    Britain, 
100,  567. 
their  union  with  the  Picts,  t^. 
RcuTABi ;  iee  Skodra. 
SCYTHIA,  Roman  province  of,  78. 
Rbbabtbia,  theme  of,  154. 
Sebastopol,  answers  to  old  Cherson, 

533  {ii</Ui). 
Sebenico,  under  Venice,  425. 
Selbukeia,  independence  of,  40. 
annexed  to  the  Empire  by  Trajan, 

102. 
theme  of,  154. 
Selbukids,  extent  and  decline  of  their 

kingdom,  39. 
Selim  I.,  Sultan,  hin  conquests  in  Syria 

and  Egypt,  46.3. 
Helim  II.,  Sultan,  conquers  Tunis  and 

(Cyprus,  464. 
Seljuk   Turks,  their  invasions,    377, 
392. 
driven  back  by  the  KomnOnoi,  394. 
weakened  by  the  Mongols,  460. 
Selsby,  see  of,  187. 
Seltmbria.  won  back  to  the  Empire, 

400,  404. 
Semigalli A,  Semigola,  601 . 

part  of  the  duchy  of  Curland,  621. 
dominion  of  the  Sword-brothers  in, 
613. 
Semitic  nations  in  Europe,  16. 
Kempach,  battle  of,  322. 
Sena   Gallica    (Sinigaglia),   Roman 

colony,  56. 
Sens,  ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 

divided,  178. 
Septimania  (Gothia),  93.  643. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  115,  122. 
recovereciby  the  Franks,  116,  125. 
march  of,  146. 
Sebvia,  Slavonic  character  of,  118, 167, 
385,  438. 
conquered  by  Simeon,  389,  439. 
its  relations  to  the  Empire,   167, 

439. 
restored  to  the  Empire,  390,  439. 
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Sbrvia.  revolts  from  the  Empire,  392, 
439. 
recovered  by  Mannel,  394,  439. 
beginning  of  the  bouse  of  KemaDja, 

439. 
its  possessions  on  the  Hadriatic,  420. 
loses  Bosnia,  439. 
advance  of,  under  Stephen  Dushan, 

403,  440. 
Empire  of,  435,  440. 
rule  of,  in  Epeiros,  435. 
break-up  of  the  Empire,  441. 
later  kingdom  of,  ib. 
conquests  and  deliverances  of,  ih., 

447. 
conquered  by  Mahomet  the  First, 

462. 
revolts  and  deliverances  of,  469. 
enlarged  by  the  Berlin  Treaty,  470. 
Servians,  never  wholly  enslaved,  445. 
fourfold  separation  of  the  nation, 
470. 
Sbveria,  conquered  by  Lithuania,  616. 

won  back  by  Ivan  the  Great,  623. 
Severin,  Banat  of,  attacked  by  Bul- 
garia, 452. 
Seven  Weeks'  War,  the,  234. 
Seven  Tears'  War,  366. 
'  Seville,    ecclesiastical    province  of, 
183. 
recovered  by  Castile,  551,  553. 
Sforka,  House  of,  248. 
Sherborne,  sec  of,  186. 
Shetland,  Scandinavian  colony,  487, 
566. 
pledged  to  Scotland,  505. 
Shires,  mentioned  in  Domesday,  674. 

two  classes  of,  ih. 
Shirwan,  538. 
Siberia,  khanat  of,  618. 

Russian  conquest  of,  628. 
SiciLT,  early  inhabitants  of,  45,  49. 
Phoenician  colonies  in,  35. 
Greek  colonies  in,  22,  34,  48,  49,  55. 
the  first  Boman  province,  53,   54, 

80. 
state  of,  under  Rome,  54. 
Greek  civilization  of,  f^. 
theme  of,  156. 

Saracen  conquest  of,  .379,  882. 
recovered  by  George  Maniakes,  382. 
finally  lost  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 

385. 
Korman  kingdom  of,  239,  257,  379, 

383,  406,  409. 
its  conquests  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, 408,  409. 
never  a  fief  of  the  Western  Empire, 

240. 
under  Charles  of  Anjon,  257,  411. 
its  revolt,  \h. 
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Sicily,  united  with  Aragon,  257,  556, 
557. 
united  with  Savoy,  258. 
with  Aostria,  ib. 
with  Naples,  258,  557. 
its  practical  effaceroont,  4t2. 
compared  with  the  Crusading  states, 

ib. 
compared  with  Venice,  417. 
Sicilies,  The  Two,  kingdom  of,  257, 
258,263,410. 
their  relation  to  the  Empire,  240. 
nnited  with  Aragon,  556. 
part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  557. 
divided,  261. 
reunited,  263. 
separated,  264. 
joined  to  Italy,  265. 
SicuLi ;  $ee  Szbklerb. 
KiDON,  Phcenician  colony,  35. 
BiebenbOboen,  origin  of    the  name, 
451  (fiotey 

see  TRAKdSILVANIA. 

8IE6HUND,  Emperor,  326. 
HiEOMUND,  Duke  of  Austria,  323. 
BiENA,  archbishopric  of,  175. 

commonwealth  of,  245,  252. 

annexed  by  Florence,  252. 
RiKANIAKS,  49. 
KiKELS,  49. 

Siky6n,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue,  28. 
a  Dorian  city,  29. 
joins  the  Achaian  League,  41. 
under  the  Acciauoli,  432. 
Silesia,  its  early  relations  to  Poland, 
205,  495. 
passes  under  Bohemian  supremacy, 

205,  509. 
joined  to  the  Bohemian  kingdom, 

510. 
becomes  a  dominion  of  the  House 

of  Austria,  t^. 
the  greater  part  conquered  by  Prus- 
sia, 217,  530,  532. 
its  isolated  position,  217,  229. 
RiLVAS,  conquered  by  Portugal,  550. 
Simeon,    Tzar   of   Bulgaria,  his  con- 
quests, 389. 
Kind,  116. 

SiNdpfe,  36,  40,  66,  487. 
SiRMlUM,  394,  448. 
SiTTEN,  see  of,  177,  269. 
Skipetab  ;  see  Albanians. 
Skodra  (Scutari),  kingdom  of,  63. 
Servian,  420. 
dominion    of    the    Balsa    at,  441, 

443. 
sold  to  Venice,  424,  443. 
taken  by  Mahomet  the  Conqueror, 
425. 
Skopia,  440,  445. 
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Slaves,  their  settlement  and  migra- 
tions, 16,  116,  202,  377. 
compared  with  those  of  the  Teutons, 

16,  lid. 
their  two  main  divisions,  117, 161. 
parted  asunder   by  the    Magyars, 

161,  448. 
their  settlements  within  the  Eastern 

Empire,  118. 
in  Qreece  and  Macedonia,  119,  385. 
recovered  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  388. 
remain  on  Taygetos,  ib. 
their  relations  to  Germany  and  the 
Western  Empire,  162,  202,  205, 
206,  481,  482. 
general    history    of   the    Northern 
Slaves,  481-482,  497. 
Slavla,  duchy  of,  509. 
Slavinia,  name  of,  119. 
Slavonia,  334,  450. 
Slavonic  Gulp,  492. 
Sleswick,  duchy  of,  218,  507. 

its  relations   with    Denmark,  218, 

507. 
under  Christian  I.,  508. 
effect  of  the  Peace  of  Roskild  on, 

526. 
^arant^ed  to  Denmark,  530. 
wars  in,  234. 

transferred  to  Prussia,  ib.,  536. 
Slovaks,  440,  493. 
Smolensk,  principality  of,  600. 
conquered  by  Lithuania,  516. 
its   shiftings   between   Russia  and 
Poland,  523. 
Smybfa,  33. 

acquired  by  Genoa,  402. 
Sobrarbe,  547. 

formation  of  the  kingdom,  548. 
united  to  Aragon,  ib. 
Social  Wab,  the,  52. 
Sofia  (Sardica),  taken   by    the  Bul- 
garians, 389. 
by  the  Turks,  447. 
SOLOTHURN,   joins   the  Confederates, 

269,  280. 
SOSABI,  491. 

Spain,  use  of  the  name,  3,  4  (note),  5. 
its  geographical  character,  10. 
non- Aryan  people  in,  12,  13. 
Celtic  settlements  in,  14,  57. 
Greek  and  Phcenician  settlements 

in,  35,  57. 
its  connexion  with  Gaul,  57. 
first  Roman  province  in,  ih, 
final  conquest  of,  58. 
diocese  of,  81. 
settlements  of  SueW  and  Vandals  in, 

89,  90,  92,  93. 
fall  away  from  the  Empire,  89. 
West-Gothic  kingdom  in,  91. 
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8PAIN.  flonthem  part  of,  won  back  to 
the  Empire,  108,  157. 
reoonqaered    by    Weat-Goths,   112, 

548. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  115, 167,  158, 

543. 
separated  from  the  Bastem  Caliph- 
ate, 116. 
conquests  of  Charles  the  Ghreat  in, 

131,  544. 
foundation  of  its  kingdoms,    158, 

546,  et  $eq. 
its  ecclesiastical  divisions,  182,  183. 
its    geographical     relations     with 

France,  353. 
its  quasi-imperial  character,  479. 
compared  with  Scandinavia,  i^.,  542. 
with  South-eastern  Europe,  542. 
nation  of,  grew  out  of  the  war  with 

the  Mussulmans,  543. 
king  of,  use  of  the  title,  553. 
African  Mussulmans  in,  550,  551. 
end  of  their  rule  in,  554. 
divides  the  Indies  with  Portugal, 

560. 
extent  of,  under  Charles  Y.,  254, 556, 

557. 
its  conquests  in  Africa,  561. 
its  insular  possessions,  ib. 
revolutions  of  its  colonies,  tJ.,  562. 
its  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
562. 
Spalato,  its  origin,  118. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  191. 
under  Venice,  426. 
Spanish  March,  the,  conquered  by 
Charles  the  Great,  125,  131,  546. 
remains  part  of  Karolingia,  146. 
its  extent  and  division,  547. 
Spanish     Monarchy,    the    greatest 
extent  of,  557. 
partition  of,  ib. 
Sparta,  her  supremacy,  30. 

joins  the  Achaian  league,  41. 
Spbyer,  bishopric  of,  179,  220. 
annexed  to  BYance,  226. 
restored  to  Germany,  371. 
becomes  Bavarian,  232. 
Spizza,  originally  Servian,  420. 

annexed  by  Austria,  336,  444,  457. 
Spolbto,    Lombard    duchy    of,    111, 

151. 
St  ATI  DBOLi  Prbsidi,  252,  261,  412. 
Stbibrmark  ;  tee  Sttria. 
Stephen     Dushan,    extent    of    the 
Servian  Empire  under,  403,  434, 
440. 
Stephen  Tvartko,  king  of  Bosnia, 

442. 
Stbphbn    Urosh,    his    conquest    of 
Thessaly  and  title,  435,  441. 
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Stettin,  215,  630. 

Stolbova,  Peace  of,  525. 

Stoemarn,  506. 

Stbabo,  his  description  of  Hellas,  18 

(note), 
Stralsund,  511,  630. 
Strabsbubo,  bishopric  of,  179,220,223, 
360. 

seized  by  Lewis  XIV.,  199,  362. 

restored  to  Germany,  236. 
Strathclyde,  183,  134,  567,  668. 

acknowledges    the  English    supre- 
macy, 163,  166. 

granted  to  Soothmd,  166,  669. 
Strelitz,  Grand  Duchy  of,  233. 
Striooniuh  (Gran),  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of,  191. 
Strym6n,  theme  of,  166. 
Styrta  (Steiermark),  duchy  of,  223, 
318. 

annexed  by  Bohemia,  319. 
SuDBREYS ;  iee  Hebrides. 
SuEVi,  their  settlements,  89,  90,  91. 
Suleiman,  the  Lawgiver,  his  oonquests, 
454,  459,  463. 

his  African  overlordship,  463. 
Sumatra,  Dutch  settlement  in,  309. 
SuRAT,  French  factory  at,  366. 
SuSA,  march  of,  242. 
SUSDAL,  499. 

Sussex,  kingdom  of,  163,  573. 
Sutherland,  Scandinavian  settlement 

in,  487,  568. 
SuTORiNA,  Ottoman  frontier  extends 

to,  427. 
SVEALAND  (Swithiod).  136,  486. 
SviATOPLUK,  founds  die  Great  Moravian 

kingdom,  490. 
SviATOSLAF,  overruns  Bulgaria,  390. 

his  Asiatic  conquests,  498. 
SWABIA,  209. 

circle  of,  221. 

ecclesiastical  towns  in,  223. 

its  losses,  223. 
Sweden,  135, 162,  486. 

its  position  in  the  Baltic,  479,  480. 

its  colonizing  power,  483. 

its  relation  to  the  Empire,  ih, 

its  conquest  of  Curland,  488. 

of  Finland,  503,  505. 

joined  with  Norway  and  Denmark, 
504. 

separated,  ib. 

conquers  Ssthland,  622. 

growth  of,  compared  with  Russia, 
520,  524. 

advance  of,  under  Guatavua  Adol- 
phus,  526. 

wars  of,  with  Russia  and  Poland,  t^. 

advance  of,  against  Denmark  and 
Norway,  ib. 
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Sweden,  its  Oerman  territories,  218. 
greatest  extent  of,  626,  527. 
its  settlements  in  America,  579. 
its  decline,  529. 
its    later    wars  with   Russia,  529, 

535. 
losses  of,  529,  530,  535. 
its  union  with  Norway,  480,  535. 
Swiss  League,  beginning  and  growth 

of,  269,  276,  et  teq. 
its  geog^phical  position,  283. 
SWTTHIOD ;  $ee  Svbaland. 
SwiTZEBLAND,  represents  the  Bnrgan- 

dian  kingdom,  150,  266,  300. 
parted  off  from  the  (German  king- 
dom, 209. 
(German  origin  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, 269,  274,  276. 
popular  errors  about,  277. 
eight  ancient  cantons  of,  278. 
effect  of,  on  the  Austrian  power,  223, 

320. 
beginning  of  its  Italian  dominions, 

279. 
thirteen  cantons  of,  280. 
its  allied  and  subject  lands,  281, 

282. 
extent  and  position  of  the  League, 

283. 
it«  Savoyard  conquests,  281,  282. 
its  relations  with  France,  356. 
abolition  of  the  federal  system  in, 

283. 
restored  by  the  Act  of  Mediation, 

284. 
Buonaparte*s  treatment  of,  368. 
nineteen  cantons  of,  284. 
present  confederation  of  twenty-two 

cantons,  ib. 
S  WORD- Broth  BBS,    their    connexion 

with  the  Empire,  512. 
established  in  Livliyid,  ib. 
extent  of  their  dominion,  513. 
joined  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  ib, 
separated  from  them,  514,  521. 
fall  of  the  Order,  521. 
Sybaris,  Greek  colony,  49. 
Syracuse,  Qreek  colony,  49. 
Roman  conquest  of,  54. 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  382. 
recovered  and  lost  by  the  EasterD 

Empire,  ib. 
by  the  Normans,  408. 
Syria,  kingdom  of,  39,  62. 
Roman  province  of,  66. 
Saracen  conquest  of,  114. 
partially  restored  to  the  Empire, 

391. 
conquered  by  Selim  L,  463. 
Szeklers,  settlement  o^  in  Transsil- 
vania,  451. 
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Tainaros,  boundary,  21. 
Tangier,  543,  559,  577. 
Tanbbnbebg,  battle  of,  514. 
Taobmina  (Tauromenion),  taken   by 

the  Saracens,  382. 
Tabantaise,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
176. 
part  of  Savoy,  270. 
Tababtum    (Taras),    early  greatness 
of,  49. 
archbishopric  of,  176. 
taken  by  the  Normans,  408. 
Tabifa,  taken  by  Castile,  551. 
Tabbagona,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 
joined  to  Barcelona,  550. 
Tabsos,  restored  to  the  Empire,  391. 
Tabtabs;  $ee  Mongols. 
Tasmania,  584. 
Taubos,  Mount,  its  importance  as  a 

boundary,  63. 
Taubomenion;  #00  Taobmina. 
TaVgetob,  Slave  settlement  on,  388. 
TCHEBNIGOF,  principality  of,  500. 
lost    and     recovered    by    Poland, 
523. 
Temeswab,  456. 
Ten  DA,  county  of,  296. 
Tenob,  held  by  Venice,  424. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  ib.,  426. 
Tebbounia  (Trebinje),  420,  440. 
Tbrba  Fibma,  compared  with  Hwtipos, 

26  (iwte). 
Teutonic  Knights,  their  connexion 
with  the  Western  Empire,  512. 
effects  of  their  rule,  ib. 
extent  of  their  dominion,  513. 
joined  to  the  Sword-brothers,  ib. 
separated  Irom  them,  514,  521. 
their  losses,  t^. 
their  cessions  to  Poland,  ib. 
their  vassalage  to  Poland,  ib. 
secularization    of  their   dominion, 
521. 
Teutons,  their  settlements,  15,  84,  87, 
98. 
their  wars  with  Rome,  86. 
confederacies  among,  ib. 
Tkxas,  562. 
THASOri,  32. 

Thebes,  head  of  the  Boi6tian  League, 
27,31. 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  32. 
Theodore  Laskabis,  founds  the  Em- 
pire of  Nikaia,  399. 
Theodobic,  King  of  the  East  Goths, 
his  reign  in  Italy,  97. 

THEBMfi,  33  ;  see  THESSALONIKfi. 

Thespbotians,  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue, 27. 
invade  Thesaaly,  30. 
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ThessalonikA,  theme  of,  155. 

kingdom  of.  397. 
TuBSSALONiKfi,  itA  effects  on  the  Latin 
Bmpire,  397. 

its  extent  under  Boniface,  397,  398. 

taken  by  Michael  of  Epeiros,  398. 

Empire  of,  t^. 

separated  from  Epeiros,  ih. 

incorporated  with  the   Empire    of 
Nikaia,  400. 

sold  to  Venice.  419,  425. 

taken  by  the  Turks,  404,  419,  462. 

THB88ALY,  21. 

Thesprotian  invasion  of,  30. 

subservient  to  Macedonia,  38,  41. 

province  of,  79. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonike, 
397. 

Epcirot  rule  in,  434. 

added  to  Servia  by  Stephen  Urosh, 
435. 

Turkish  conquest  of,  ih. 
Thionvillb,  310. 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the,  209,  215, 

221,  .S59. 
Thopia,  House  of,  Albanian  kings  in 

Epeiros,  435. 
Thorn.  Peace  of,  514. 

recovered  by  Prussia,  532. 
Thrace,  Greek  colonies  in,  20,  33. 

its  geography,  ih. 

conc^uered  by  Rome,  70. 

diocese  of,  78. 

theme  of,  155. 
Thracianr,  in  the  Homeric  catalogue, 

28. 
THRAKfisiON,  theme  of.  165. 
Thurgau,  won  from  Austria  by  the 
Confederates,  279.  323. 

becomes  a  canton,  284. 
TnuRiNOiA.  214. 
Thuringians,  94. 

conquered  by  the  Franks,  121. 
TiBKKiNE  Republic.  259. 
TiciNO,  284. 
TiURANES.  king  of  Armenia,  subdued 

by  the  Romans,  66. 
TiMOUR,  overthrows  Bajazet,  404,  462. 
TiNGiTANA.  province  of,  81. 
TiRNOVO,  kingdom  of,  445. 
Tobago.  372. 
Tocco.  House  of,  effects  of  their  rule 

in  Western  Greece,  4H5. 
Toledo,  archbishopric  of,  183. 

kingdom  of.  547. 

conquered  by  Alfonso  VI.,  545,  550, 
553. 
TORTONA,  243,  255. 
Tortosa,  Aragonese  conquest  of,  550. 
TouL,  annexed  by  France,  198,  368. 
Toulouse,  Roman  colony,  68. 


TUA 

Toulouse,  capital  of  the  West  Gothic 

kingdom,  92,  178. 
Toulouse,  county  of,  146,  341. 

ecclesiastical  province'  of,  178. 

annexed  to  France,  346. 
Toubainb,  united  to  Anjou,  342. 

annexed  by  Philip  Augustus,  345. 
ToupKoi,  448  (note). 
TouRK ay,  becomes  French,  361. 
TouBS,  battle  of ,  116. 
Tours,  biBhopric  of.  1 77. 
Trajan,  Emperor,  his  conquests,  71,72, 
102. 

forms  the  province  of  Dacia,  72. 
Traki,  lost  by  Venice,  254. 
Transpadanb  Republic,  259. 
Transsilvania,  331. 

conquered  by  the  Magyars,  451. 

Teutonic  colonies  in,  ib. 

tributary  to  the  Turk,  465. 

incorporated  with  Hungary,  456. 
Transvaal,  annexation  of,  685. 

its  lat«r  history,  ih. 
TraC,  420. 

Trebinje  ;  $ef!  Terboukia. 
Trebizond  (Trapezous),cityof,  .36.154. 

Empire  of,  399,  437. 

acknowledges  the  Eastern  F.mperor, 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  438,  462. 
Trent,  county  of.  241. 

bishopric  of,  151,  249.  318. 

fluctuates    between    Germany  and 
Italy,  200. 

march  of.  ih.,  243. 

within  the  Austrian  circle,  223. 

annexed  by  Bavaria,  226. 

recovered  by  Austria,  230, 262,  320. 

part    of    the    French  kingdom   of 
Italy.  260. 
Triaditza  ;  nee  Sofia. 
Trier,  taken  bv  the  Franks,  95. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  179. 

chancellorship  of  Gaul  held  by  its 
archbishops,  180. 

annexed  to  France,  226. 

restored  to  Germany,  371. 
Trieste,  249. 

commends  itself    to  Austria,  23S. 
322. 
Trinidad,  662. 

Tripolis  (Asia),  county  of.  413. 
Tripolis  (Africa),  conquered  l^  Sulei- 
man, 464. 
Trojans,  28. 

Trondhjbm    (Nidaros),    eocleaiastiral 
province  of,  189. 

ceded  to  Sweden,  626. 

restored  to  Norway,  626. 
Troybs,  treaty  of,  849. 
TUAM,  eoclesiastical  proYinoe  of,  188. 
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TUN 

Tunis,  conquests  and  losses  of,  by  the 
Turk,  464. 

conquered  by  Charles  V.,  464,  661. 

relations  of  France  with,  372. 
Turanian  nations  in  Europe,  17,  377. 
Turin,  Savoyard  capital,  295 
Turks,  Magyars  so  called,  392,  448 

{n4jte).    see   alio    Ottomans   and 

Seljuks. 
Tuscany,  use  of  the  name,  241. 

commonwealths  of,  244,  245,  251. 

grand  duchy  of,  256,  263. 

exchanged  for  Lorraine,  256,  331. 

annexed  to  Piedmont,  264. 
TusciA,  use  of  the  name,  80. 
Tver,  617. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  518. 
Tyre,  Phoenician  colony,  35. 
Tyrol,  within  the  circle  of  Austria,  223. 

taken  by  Bavaria,  226. 

recovered  by  Austria,  230,  322,  334. 
Tzar,  origin  of  the  title,  629  {nnte). 
TZARGRAD,  use  of  the  name.  498. 
Tzernaoora  ;  $ee  Montenegro. 
Tzernoievich,  dynasty  of,  443. 
Tzetinje,  foundation  of,  443. 

Ukraine  Cossacks,  524. 
Ulster,  province  of,  188,  674. 
United  Provinces,  the,  308. 

recognition  of  their  independence, 
309. 

colonies  of,  tft.,  679. 
United    States    of     America,    the 
greatest  colony  of  England,  677. 

formation  of,  578-680. 

acknowledgment  of  their  indepen- 
dence, 680. 

their  extension  to  the  West,  581. 

their  lack  of  a  name,  582. 

cessions  to,  by  Spain,  562. 
Unterwalden,  canton  of,  278. 
U  PSA  LA,  archbishopric  of,  189. 
Urbino,  duchy  of,  251. 

a  papal  fief,  ih. 

annexed  by  the  Popes,  256. 
Uri,  canton  of,  278. 

obtains  the  Val  Levantina,  279. 
Utica,  Phoenician  colony,  35. 
Utrecht,  its  bishops,  302. 

annexed  to  Burgundy,  307. 

archbishopric  of,  182. 

province  of,  308. 

peace  of,  311,  361,  364. 

Val  Levantina,  won  by  Uri,  279. 
Valence,  annexed  totheDauphiny,£72. 
Valencia,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 
conquered  by  Aragon,  561,  653. 


VEN 

Valbncibnnbb,  annexed  by    France, 

310,  349. 
Valeria,  province  of,  80. 
Valladolid,  bishopric  of,  183. 
V  A  LOIS,  county  of,  341. 

added  to  France,  343. 
Valtellina,  won  by  Graubiinden.  281. 
united  to  the  French  kingdom  uf 

Italy.  260. 
to  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  263. 
Vandals,  89. 

their  settlements  in  Spain  and  ^n 

Africa,  91,  92. 
end  of  their  kingdom,  108. 
Varna,  battle  of,  441,  464. 
Varus,  defeated  by  Arminius,  69. 
Vasco  de    Gam  a,  discovers  Cape  of 

Good  Hope,  669. 
Vasto,  march  of,  242. 
Vaud,  part  of  Savoy,  270. 
conquered  from  Savoy,  281. 
freed,  284. 
Barons  of,  289. 
Vbii,  conquered  by  Rome,  51. 
VSNAISSIN,  county  of,  271. 

annexed  to  France,  273,367. 
Vbnbti,  48. 

Venetia,  48,  241,  259,  266. 
Roman  conquest  of,  56. 
province  of,  80. 
Venice,  her  origin,  48,  97. 
patriarchal  see  of,  173. 
her  greatness,  249,  254,  379. 
relations  to  the  Eastern    Empire, 

281,  340,  391. 
compared   with    Genoa  and  Sicily, 

416,  417. 
her  first  conquests  in  Dalmatia  and 

Ooatia,  421. 
her  share  in  the  Latin  conquest  of 

Constantinople,  396. 
compared  with  Sicily,  417. 
effwt  of  the  fourth  Crusade  on,  418. 
inherits  the  position  of  the  Ka^'tern 

Empire,  418,  426. 
her  Idominion  primarily  Hadriatic, 

419,421. 
her  possession  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 

Thessalonik^,  ib. 
her  Greek  and  Albanian  possessions, 

422,  426. 
loses  and  recovers   Dalmatia,  420, 

424. 
acquires  Skodra,  424,  443. 
her  losses,  426,  426. 
her  Italian  dominions,  249,  264. 
losses  of,  by  the  treaty  of  Bologna, 

264. 
conquest  and  loss  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesos,  426. 
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Vbnicb,  annexed  to  Austria,  259. 

part  of  the    French    kingdom    of 
Italy,  260. 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy 
and  Venice,  262. 

momentary  republic  of,  264. 

united  to  Italy,  238,  268. 
Vercklli,  247. 
Verden,  bishopric  of,  213,  219. 

held  and  lost  by  Sweden,  626,  530. 
Verdun,  division  of,  140. 

bishopric  of,  annexed  by  France, 
198,  358. 
Vermajtdois,  held  by  Burgundy,  306. 

annexed  to  France,  343. 
Verona,  march  of,  fluctuates  between 
Germany  and  Italy,  143,  200,243. 

rule  of  the  Scala  at,  249. 

subject  to  Venice,  248. 

to  Austria,  259. 

restored  to  Italy,  238. 
Vespasian,  his  annexations,  42,  65. 
ViATKA,  commonwealth  of,  500,  617. 

annexed  by  Muscovy,  518. 
ViCENZA,  247. 

Victoria  (Australia),  584. 
Vienna,  Peace  of,  255. 

battle  of,  455. 

congress  of,  537. 
VlKNNE,  96,  271. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  177. 

annexed  to  France,  272. 
ViENNOis,  Dauphiny  of,  270. 

Faucigny  held  by,  289. 

annexed  to  France,  272,  355. 
VlLLARS,  296. 
ViLNA,  5,S2. 

ViNDELiciA,  conquest  of,  69. 
Virginia,  578. 
ViflcONTi,  House  of,  247. 
Vlachia;  $ee  Wallachia  and  Rou- 

MANIA. 

Vlachia,  Great;  tee  Thbssaly. 
Vlachb,  use  of  the  name,  376. 

$ee  RouMANS. 
Vladimir,    flrst   Christian    prince   of 

Russia,  takes  Chersdn,  391,  499. 
Vladimir,  on  the  Kiasma,  supremacy 

of.  499. 
Vladimir  (Lodomeria),  500. 

annexed  by  Lewis  the  Great,  453, 

515. 
under  Austria,  334,  457,  531. 
VoLHYNiA,  conquered    by   Lithuania, 
615,  516. 
recovered  by  Russia,  531. 
VOLSCIANS,  47. 

their  wars  with  Rome,  51. 
Voltbrra,  252. 

Vratislaf,    king    of    Bohemia,    509 
{n4tte). 


Waas,  Flemish  fief  of  the  Empire,  301. 
Waori,  Waoria,  491,  506, 508. 
Waldemar,  king  of   Denmark,    con- 
quests and  losses,  506. 

WALD8TADTE,  323. 

Wales,  North,  use  of  the  name,  133. 
Wales,  use  of  the  name,  3. 
Harold's  conquests  from,  572. 
conquest  of,  ib. 
full  incorporation  o£,  673 
Wales,  principality  of,  ib. 
Wallachia,  formation  of,  452. 
shiftings  of,  454, 457. 
its  union  with  MoldaTla,  470. 
Wallis,  its  independence,  269. 
League  of,  280. 

its  conquests  from  Savoy,  281. 
united  with  France,  284. 
becomes  a  Swiss  oanton,  234,  371. 
restores  her  conquests,  294. 
Walloon  language,  304. 
*  Wandering  or  the  Natiosj»/83. 
Warsaw,  annexed  by  Prussia,  532. 
duchy  of,  229,  537. 
its  extent,  ib. 
Waterford,  57j5. 
Weleti,  Weletabi,  Wiltsi,  491. 
Wells,  bishopric  of,  186. 
Welsh,  use  of  the  name,  100. 
Wermeland,  486. 
Wessex,  kingdom  of,  100,  133. 

its  growth  and  supremacy,  134,  l^ii, 

164,  165,  564. 
its  analog}'  to  the  Eastern  Francia, 
212. 
Wbstfalia,  duchy  of,  and  circle.  212. 

kingdom  of,  228. 
Wbstfaua,  Peace  of,  218. 282. 309. 3:/8. 

526. 
West  Indies,  French  colonies  in,  365. 

British  posses.sions  in,  372,  583. 
Westmoreland,    formation    of    ti:e 

shire,  57.3,  574. 
Wexford,  575. 
Widdin,  twice  annexed  by  Hungary, 

446,  447,  453. 
William  the  Conqueror,  his  continen- 
tal conquests,  343. 
England  united  by,  166. 
Wiluam  Rufus  adds  Carlisle  to  Erg- 
land,  570. 
his  Cumbrian  conquest,  574. 
William  of    Hauteville,    founds   the 

county  of  Apulia,  408. 
William  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  his 

Epeirot  conquests,  410. 
Winchester,  bishopric  of,  186,  188. 

royal  city,  566. 
WiSMAR,  218,  511. 

WiTOLD,  of  Lithuania,  his  oonqutrsts, 
516. 
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WOL 
WOLGAST,  509,  530. 

Worcester,  bishopric  of,  187. 
Worms,  bishopric  of,  179. 
annexed  to  France,  226. 
restored  to  Germany,  371. 
WOrttembero,  county  and  duchy  of, 
222. 
electorate  and    kingdom  of,    220. 

228. 
its  extent,  232. 
W^RZBURa,  bishopric  of,  232. 

it^  bishops  Dukes  of  East  Francia, 

212,  220. 
Grand  Duchy  of,  227,  228. 


York,  archbishopric  of,  187,  188. 
relation  of  the  Scottish  bishops  to, 
185. 
Ypres,  barrier  town,  361. 
YS-SEL,  308. 


Zabljak,  ancient  capital   of    Monte 

negro,  443. 
Zaccaria,  princes  of,  hold  Chios,  429. 
Zachloumia,  440,  442. 
ZACiRAB  ;  fee  AORAM. 

Zahringen,  dukes  of,  268,  269. 
Zakynthos    (Zante),    conquered    by 
William  the  Good,  410. 


ZUY 

ZAKYNTH08  held  in  fief  by  Margarito, 
410 

commendefl  to  Venice,  425. 

held  by  the  Tocco,  435. 

tributary  to  the  Sultan,  426. 
Zalacca,  battle  of,  550. 
Zante  ;  $ee  Zakyntuos. 
Zara  (Jadera),  Roman  colony,  64. 

ecclesiastical  province  of,  191. 

Servian,  420. 

held  by  Venice,  418,  422,  425. 

Peace  of,  424. 
Zaraooza,  ecclesiastical  province  of, 
183. 

conquered  by  Arag^n,  550. 
Zealand,  province  of,  223,  302,  305, 

308. 
Zealand,  Danish  island,  485. 
Zeitouni,  4.H5. 
Zeno,  reunion  of  the  Empire  under, 

97. 
Zeugmin,  recovered  by  Manuel  Kom- 

nSnos,  394. 
Zips,  pledged  to  Poland,  453,  516. 
ZuG,  joins  the  Confederates,  278. 
ZOrich,  minster  of,  222. 

joins  the  Confederates,  278. 

its  dominions,  279. 
ZUTPHEN,  county  of,  annexed  to  Bur- 
gundy, .S07. 
Zuyder-Zee,  302. 
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